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strength ? — I would rather refer the Committee to the statement that is annually 
made up by the Auditor of the India House to be laid before Parliament. He 
divides the expenses more accurately, and the home charges from the Indian 
charges, and the fluctuations in India are very considerable. 

574. Have not great reductions been carried on in India of late? — Very great. 

575. By a Return exhibiting the number of troops serving in India during the 
several years from 1793 to 1831, it appears that during the years 182.5 and 1826, 
170,000 was the establishment of the Bengal army? — Yes. 

576. The present establishment is 99,000, is it not? — I believe so. 

577. Has that reduction chiefly been carried on by Lord William Bentinck? — 
Yes, he arrived immediately at the end of the Burmese wafy when the reductions 
began. 

578. Can you give any general information as to the decrease of expense con- 
sequent upon that reduction? — No, I could not, without reference to the annual 
statements from India; but it is by no means in proportion to the number of 
troops reduced, because the reductions are almost always by firelocks. There have 
been no reductions by whole regiments ; the only considerable saving that has been 
made, is by reductions of companies or troops, which involves the diminution of 
two lieutenants, a cornet, or an ensign, as they happen to be cavalry or infantry. 

579. On what corps has that reduction chiefly fallen ? — On the native corps. 

580. What description of army ; infantry, cavalry, or artillery ? — Every regi- 
ment of cavalry lost two troops, and every regiment of infantry two companies. 

581. Was there a corresponding reduction in the artillery and engineers? — Yes. 

582. Proportionate? — Yes, they all lost the same. 

583. Is the Bengal army now considered on a permanent peace establishment? 
— I should think so. 

.584. And you anticipate that, according to the wants of the country, reduction 
cannot be carried much further in point of numbers, consistently with the security 
of our English possessions?— I should think not in point of numbers. 

585. What retiring allowances were given to the reduced officers? — They were 
not reduced. 

586. Were they kept as supernumeraries? — Yes, they were. 

587. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
European infantry ? — I applied to the Auditor’s office, whose business it is to keep 
the regular accounts of the expense, to know what was the average expense of a 
whole regiment of infantry 1,000 strong, and including the expenses at home, and 
he said it was 6.5,000 /. a year. 

588. You say including the expenses at home ; do you mean the dead weight, 
the charge of pension attaching to that regiment? — Yes, everything that is paid by 
the Company in any way to His Majesty’s Government, and 1 believe it includes 
an average of the expense of passage. It was made for some particular purpose 
some years ago, I believe, to ascertain precisely what was the charge of each regi- 
ment to the Company. I think it was on the proposition made to withdraw the 
four regiments sent out for the Burmese war ; and the Company were asked what 
expense it put them to, and they said it made a difference of 65,000/. a year each 
regiment. 
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786. What is the amount of pay and allowances to the captain of cavalry ? — The 
regimental pay and allowances of a captain, I think, are about 560. 

787. How much are those of a subaltern ? — A lieutenant’s are about 360, and 
a cornet’s 300. These allowances, in all cases, include full-batta. 

788. What regulations exist as to furlough respecting sepoys? — It depends en- 
tirely upon the pleasure of the Commander-in-chief or the commanding officers of 
stations. There is no permanent regulation, I believe, affecting them. 

789. Are you of opinion that the permission to go on furlough given to the 
sepoys is sufficiently frequent ?■ — I am rather inclined to suspect that in the 
Bengal army the furloughs to sepoys are neither sufficiently frequent nor sufficiently 
long. 

790. Do you think that, owing to the furloughs not being sufficiently frequent 
or sufficiently long, there is any increase of desertion among the troops employed in 
the Lower Provinces in Bengal? — I have heard that such has been the case occa- 
sionally, but I cannot speak from my own knowledge, never having had an oppor- 
tunity of observing it. 

791. Is the desertion great in the Lower Provinces of Bengal ? — Not in ordinary 
circumstances, I believe. 

792. Is the climate in the Lower Provinces of Bengal injurious to the health ot 
the sepoy ? — It is a different climate from that of Upper Hindustan, but 1 do not 
know that the troops suffer much in their health in consequence. 

793. Are you of opinion that it would be convenient, it possible, to garrison the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal with troops from Madras? — I should certainly think 
not. 

794. What is the number of the Company's European regiments r — There is one 
regiment, or two half regiments (they call them wings) at each presidency. 

79,5. Is the number of casualties of the Company's European troops greater than 
in the King’s regiments? — I am not aware that they are. 

796. What is your opinion of the efficiency of those troops ?— I have generally 
understood them to be as efficient troops as any in His Majesty’s service. With 
regard to casualties, I may state, that when I was at Agra, about a year and a half 
ago, I understood that the casualties had been something very small, only about 
30 men out of 1,200 or 1,300 in the course of the year. 

797. Hasi not, in the Madras and Bombay army, the dram been commuted for 
a payment in money ?— -I am not aware. 

798. Have you ever considered whether it would be desirable to amalgamate the 
three armies, so as to be enabled to command their services equally in every part 
of India ?— -I have sometimes thought on the subject, and I think it would be 
extremely inconvenient for purposes of warfare ; they are sufficiently, in my opinion, 
amalgamated at present ; that is, the armies of the three presidencies frequently 
have been and may be called for in any part of India. 

799. Then you do not think it would be desirable to make any alteration in that 

respect in the constitution of India? — I should think not. ■■■■ < 

800. In what point of view do you think an amalgamation of the three armies, 
upon general principles, forming three great divisions of the same army, without «ny 
material changes whatever, except in augmentations or general promotions^ would- 

dbe 
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be inconvenient ?-The inconvenience that I should apprehend from an amalgama- 
tion such as is suggested m the question, would be this : that the armies of the 
three presidencies are composed of men of very different descriptions in point of 
caste, in point of language, and in point of general habits ; and that, taking officers 
that have been accustomed to one branch of the army, to put them in command of 
corps composed of men of a different description, would be placing them rather in 
a situation to which they have been unaccustomed, and to which they would perhaps 

5 f m TTi d ? greC m ?TP e ^ nt \ 1 mean that the £ encral character of the troops at 
Bengal, Madras, and Lombay is so very different, that the officer going from one 
presidency into another would be subject to considerable inconvenience. 

1 j- 01 ' , e yo “ awa . re that the language spoken generally throughout all parts of 
India, and which is the medium of communication invariably between the European 
officers and the troops throughout all our possessions, is the Hindostanee ? — I have 
never served with Madras troops, and therefore cannot speak from personal know- 
ledge. I have understood that most of the Madras men speak Hindostanee to 
some degree, but I know that they have distinct languages of their own, and that, 
genially speaking, they are men of a different caste ; the Hindoos at least are 
h different caste from the men recruited at Uengal. 

802 Are you aware that more than one half 'of the Bombay army at present 
consists of Bengal men r— 1 am aware that there are many Bengal men. 

03. You have served a good deal in charge of‘ irregular horse ; is it your 
opinion, that in circumstances of war this is an useful arm to employ with an 
English army ?— 1 he corps that I had the command of during my last employment 
in India was of two descriptions of irregular horse ; one similar to our own local 
irregular horse, and the other the common Mahratta troops. I found both ex- 
tremely effective, and have no doubt but our own local troops would on all occasions 

with an army be an extremely useful body of troops ; they arc, in fact, the hussars 
of our native army. 

Colonel PENNING TON called in and examined. 

Wl , LL y°“ ^ kind enough to state the period of your services in India, 
and the rank you held ? — Between 39 and 40 years. 

£05. When did you first go to India? — In 1783. 

806. How long did you remain there ? — I came home in 1820, after having been 
37 years m India. 

807. Were you in the Company’s service?— In the Company’s service. 

0O8. In what description of force ? — In the artillery. 

809. In what part of India? — In Bengal. 

8ro. What is the present amount of the horse artillery in India ?— Twelve trooDs 
six European and six native in Bengal. P 

nariu^'? y ,° Ur opm, £ n tlle efficiency of this corps, both European and 

t r mk tiey are ^ective in every duty they are called upon to perform. 

1^1 there any alteration you would suggest should be made ? — Not any* 

™!!?* Ve 1 ^ ■- , eoaamtaded it, and the officer who has succeeded me has 
continued it without an atom of difference. 
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8 1 3. Does the native branch of the horse artillery who attain the discipline and 
]2 M arch 1 a 2* efficiency that you have stated, act also as gunners? — Yes; but not scientific as 
c«i. Pennington, gunners, and no better to a native troop of horse artillery ; we never give shells, 

because they cannot read English, and every shell is marked, and you could not tell 
the distances without reading the shells. ‘ 1 

814. Do you see any danger in our instructing natives to be artillerymen? 
Not any. 

815. From your experience during former wars, both with Sindia and Holkar, 
should you say that the native artillery were well trained and in excellent discipline ? 
— Unquestionably; equal to anything we could produce against them in the field. 

8 1 G. Were those men deserters trom the British service, or were they natives of 
the country that had been trained to those native services ? — 1 hey were persons 
trained to the native service. A part of the enemy captured at their guns were 
delivered over to me by Lord Lake ; we at that time had not 40 men European, 
and we were so low that we were 1 1 days in the trenches without relief, and he 
transferred those men to me, and I had occasion to drill them a little; but when 
practised to all the business of loading and firing, they were as prompt and as ready 
as any men. They did not at first know manoeuvring, but with a little patience 
I soon taught them manoeuvring. They were footmen, hut no men ever stood 
better to their guns than they did. 

817. Ifow were your horses supplied ? — We had to get our horses at the studs ; 
before that we had to purchase them in the field, and we gave 50 rupees more for 
our horses than for other horses. 

818. Which do you reckon the best horses, the stud horses, or those you pur- 
chased in the field ? — Stud horses much the superior, not only in temper but in 
duration ; one of those will last as long as two of the others. 

819. What is your opinion of the present actual efficiency of the foot artillery, as 
well as of the description of men employed in it ? — I think the present foot artillery 
is very inefficient. 

820. In what respect? — In its field establishments. The men are perfectly effi- 
cient for all purposes ; and I think, with regard to Europeans and natives, the more 
they are mixed the better, for you may confide in a native artilleryman as much as 
you may in an European ; there are no men in whom you may put more trust. 

S21. What is your opinion with respect to the present arrangement of the field 
establishment of the artillery at Bengal?— Some alterations have taken place since 
I left India, but nothing could be upon a better footing than that was when I was 
in India. 

82 2. What is your opinion with respect to the cattle employed for the foot 
artillery ; do you consider the present mode efficient in that respect ? — Perfectly 
non-efficient ; the guns dragged by bullocks never could be brought into action. 

823. What substitution would you propose ? — Substituting horses for bullocks. 

824. Would any objection of expense arise to that alteration ?— -Undoubtedly, 

horses are more expensive. : • _ ' ‘ 

825. Is it your opinion that advantages would arise 1 from having the store depart- 
ment in all its branches in the three presidencies assimilated ? — Undoubtedly ; 
I sent in a memorial upon that subject to Lord Hastings* in the year 1815. 

v 826. What 
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826. What inconvenience have you observed to exist from there being at this 

moment different store departments.' — The greatest inconvenience ; that any accident 12 March 1 8 < 2 . 
happening to the wheel of a gun, you cannot replace it, for their axletrees and Col f~ n „ t0ll 
wheels and every thing were made casually, and mere matter of chance ; there was 

no system throughout the whole army, every magazine was different ; two six- 
pounders moving side by side, the material of one could not supply the other. 

827. Does this observation refer to Bengal ?— Entirely to Bengal, for I have no 
knowledge of the other presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and my memorial 
related to Bengal. 

828. Have you, in the course of your service, had an opportunity of observing 
how far this inconvenience exists in the establishments of Madras and Bombay ?— 

I never served in Madras. I served in the Bombay army a short time, but not 
long enough to be able to answer with respect to that. 

829. Have you any suggestion that you would wish to make to the Committee 

with regard to the composition or distribution of the force with which you have been 
connected ?— No ; except that in composing the artillery, I should say, «-ive horses 
by all means. ' ^ 

830. Do you consider the present number of officers sufficient?— Certainly not • 

it is very naked of officers. ? 

831. What increase do you think should be made?— I think it was a mistake 
striking off' captain’s lieutenant from the artillery ; and there has been a mistake 
which never has been rectified, of confounding the artillery with the line. It is not 
so with His Majesty’s army ; the artillery go on separately, and there is no check to 
their promotion ; but in the Company’s artillery, the officer never takes the com- 
mand. In Ilis Majesty’s army, the artillery rises without any reference to anything 
that is going on in the other companies ; but a general of artillery is eligible for the 
general’s staff, and for command in all armies, and in the great armies that were 
commanded upon the continent all the great generals were upon the artillery. 

832. Are there any native officers in the artillery corps in India? Yes; 

soubahdars and jemmadars to every company. 

$ 33 - Is the proportion of native officers such as you would think desirable, 
or should their number, in your opinion, be increased ? — It is very difficult to 
answer. I think it would be a great encouragement if they were ; but for all pur- 
poses of efficiency, I think they are sufficient ; it would be injurious to have less. 

834* Is it, in your opinion, of consequence to give every further encouragement 
we can, by notice or reward, for distinguished service, to the native officers of the 
artillery ? — Undoubtedly, every stimulus that can be given. 

835. Has it been the usage in Bengal to give such rewards ? — Only by medals, 
which have been given to officers. I know, as an example, an old native officer in 
my command who had served with Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis, on the 
coast of Coromandel, and again with General Harris, at Seringapatam, and with 
Lord Lake,: in the war of Hindostan, and in Lord Hastings’s war, and as seraungof 
lascars; he had only 16 rupees a month, which Lord Hastings increased by 12, 
making a total of 28 rupees per mensem, although he was covered with medals. 
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Sabbati, 17 ° die Martii , 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and further examined. 

836. Do you wish to make any corrections in your former evidence ? — On my 
last examination a question was put to me respecting the establishment of European 
officers that I considered requisite to be present with each regiment of cavalry, 
which I stated. Afterwards, the question was put, “ To allow of that number 
being present, what would you recommend should be the establishment of European 
officers ?” In reply to that question, I stated that a regulation existed that only 
five officers from each regiment should be allowed to be absent on staff duty at the 
same time. I recollect that just before I left India another regulation came out, 
limiting the number of officers that were allowed to be absent to three, one captain 
and two subalterns. If this regulation is strictly adhered to, the only chance of 
a regiment being deficient in officers will be from an unusual degree of unhealthi- 
ness ; and taking the average sickness that may be supposed, the present establish- 
ment of officers will be quite sufficient. 

837. Do you, from the experience you have had in the political and other branches, 
think that occasions may arise in which the selection of military officers, peculiarly 
fitted for such employment, might be inconveniently limited by the orders respect- 
ing the number of staff that are to be taken from each regiment ? — I think in many 
cases this regulation may be productive of inconvenience. A very able young man 
as a lieutenant may be placed in the Political department, and very much distinguish 
himself in it ; he may, before he attains the rank of captain, have attained a very 
high political situation ; and if it so happens that the officer immediately above him 
is on the staff also, by the present regulation that officer, notwithstanding the im- 
portance and the dignity of the situation in which he is employed, must be remanded 
to his own corps to do duty as a captain. 

838. Have you ever considered any plan which would allow the Government to 
avail itself of the services of military officers for civil purposes, and at the same time 
prevent the service of the regiments being impaired ? — I answered the question on 
that subject when I was examined before, and there are one or two other ways in 
which it might perhaps be done, but I know no way that does not involve serious 
inconveniences. Another plan might perhaps be adopted exclusive of the one 
I mentioned before, which would be to have a certain number of skeleton regiments 
composed of European officers only, and to leave those officers at the disposal of 
the Commander-in-chief, to be appointed to do duty in such corps as particularly 
wanted them. Then there is an objection to that, that it would be placing those 
officers in a very disagreeable situation, to be liable to be handed about from eve 
part to another, and from one corps to another. One other: pirns there is certainly, 
but that would alter materially the constitution of the army, which would be to have 
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the whole of the officers of each branch of the service thrown into one general list 

as was the case before 1796 ; the military objection to that would be perhaps very 
great too. 1 1 J 

839. Does it occur to you that it would be desirable to have native aides-de- 
camp appointed, either to the Governor-general, to the governors of the different 
presidencies, or to the generals upon the staff in India ?— I do not. see that there can 
De any objection to that, and m many cases the arrangement might be beneficial. 

040. Would it be likely to operate as an encouragement to the natives in entering 
the European service, and to increase their attachment to it?— I could hardly sav 
that I should anticipate that effect from it. J 

841. Would you recommend, with a view to make the English service more 
attractive to the natives, to adopt in Bengal anything like a distribution of medals 
or rewards containing personal distinction, such as is understood to prevail in some 
degree at Madras and Bombay ?— I am perfectly aware that all natives in our service 
are highly flattered by distributions of medals, particularly for active service and 

no people m the world are more open to the influence of personal distinction than 
the natives of India are. 

/* . ^ ... , ,, . tlie English regiments in India should 

form a permanent military establishment there, that is, the establishment of the 
King s regiments?— If it is intended that the regiments of Europeans that remain 
m India are to continue to be King’s regiments as they are at present, I think that 
would involve considerations rather out of my sphere. 

843. Is it your opinion that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would 
be improved by consisting of eight troops instead of six?— I think it would. 

844- Will you state your reasons for so thinking?— Principally from the circum- 
stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often be employed 
where it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. 

845. Do you conceive that the benefit that would arise from adding two troops 
to a regiment would be sufficient to counterbalance, by giving a greater number of 
men, the reduction of one or two corps of this branch of the cavalry in the Indian 
establishment ?— Supposing the addition of two troops to each regiment to be made, 
and that it was also desirable to retain only the same number of cavalry as exists at 
present, I think it would be preferable to make a reduction in the strength of the 
different troops ; you then, on emergency, would have a better nucleus formed for 
increasing your regiment at once by recruiting. 

846. What was your board establishment under Lord Hastings; of how many 
troops did it consist ?— At one time it was six, and then it was increased to eight. 

847. Never above eight?— Never above eight. 

848. What would you think the desirable number of troops for a native regi- 
ment r— Eight, certainly. b 

849 Not more ?— Not more ; a regiment of more than eight troops is, I think, 
beyond the bounds of a commander's voice. 

850. What strength would you say each troop should be for a war establish- 
Eor a war establishment, considering the number of men and the number 

or officers that rapidly become inefficient, I should think they should be troops 
of 100. J v 
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85 1 . Supposing the two descriptions of troops perfectly equal in discipline, per- 

17 M arch 1832. f ec tly equal in courage, and perfectly equal in the capacity of their commanding 
Lieut.-Colonel officers, which do you think would be more efficient, that is, would bring a greater 

Fielding. number of men into the field, the native regiment or European regiment? — I con- 

ceive that the native regiment, being less likely to suffer from the climate, would 
bring into the field a greater number of men than an European regiment of the 
same strength. 

852. Which take the greatest care of their horses, the natives or'the Europeans? 
— -I can hardly venture to say, having seen so little of the European cavalry. 

853. Have you a great number of sore backs in your cavalry when you come to 
long marches ? — Occasionally a good many. 

854. Do you think that they arise from the badness of the saddlery or from their 
not taking sufficient care of them? — Generally speaking, I think, from the badness 
of the saddlery. 

855. What number of grasscutters and grooms are attached to a native cavalry 
regiment ? — In Bengal every native commissioned and non-commissioned officer has 
a groom to his horse, and there was a groom to every three troopers’ horses. That 
was the establishment, I am not aware of its having been altered. One grasscutter 
is allowed to every horse. 

856. Is the regiment of native cavalry perfectly inefficient without this number 
of grasscutters and grooms ? — I conceive it would be on all occasions. 

857. Must they not very considerably impede the progress of a regiment in forced 
marches ? — I am not sure that they do. The natives of India are extremely good 
walkers, and will make very long marches in a day, and keep it up for a considerable 
period. I do not mean to say that a regiment will not outmarch their grasscutters, 
and then the horses must sutler inconvenience, but in the course of a campaign the 
grasscutters will always keep up with a regiment. 

858. How many horses are the different ranks of officers allowed in India? — 
A field officer has an allowance for four, a captain for three, a subaltern for 
two. 

859. How many bare horses have they ?— -None; the horses I have stated are 
regimental chargers. 

860. On what description of horses are the native cavalry mounted; Arab, or 
Persian, or Indian? — In Bengal they are supplied from the stnds principally, and 
some are purchased by the officers commanding them, or by the commissariat, of 
the general produce of the country. 

86 1. At what period was the stud first established ? — I think the stud was first 
established in the year 1 796 or 1 797 ; it was about that time. 

862. How many studs are there at the various presidencies? — There is one 

general establishment, which is divided into several branches ; I cannot exactly say 
the number. , : 

863. You speak with reference entirely to Bengal? — Entirely to Bengal. 

864. What is the comparative price of the stud horse with the other description 

of horse? — The comparative, price of the stud-horses would require a calculation 
founded upon the prices that. -.are paid by the Governraent*for the colts,- andthe 
expenses that are incurred in rearing them, which I cannot state. , 

865. Have 
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865. Have you ever made any estimate of the cost of a horse to the Govern- 
ment ?-I have not the means to do so, and it is a very difficult thing to do at all. 
I was secretary to the board of superintendence of the stud, and as far as an 
estimate could then be made out, the cost of horses to the Company, in rearing 
them in this way was much the same as in purchasing them ; but then there was an 
element always taken into calculation which was liable to cavil, and that was the 
value that was placed upon all the young stock not appropriated to military pur- 
poses. When they were highly valued, there was an increase of the account of 
stock, as the merchant would call it. It was estimated to increase so much what 
was set off against the price of the horses, that it would not be an easy thin" to say 
exactly what the real cost was. J 0 ■’ 

806 . Did you ever make an estimate of what the expense of maintaining a troop- 
U P° n the a verage?- I should suppose about .5 or 16 rupees a month 

^ ?“* j lclude shoeing ?— Including shoeing it would be probably 
about It depends a good deal upon the price of grain, which I have known to 
be very little more than.one feed for a rupee ; but I should say, generally speak in", 
that the cost of a horse was about 2/. a month. 1 0 

S!- 8 ' ,\ V , hat are ? c wa & es al,owcd for each horse a month ? — Two pounds 
819. What is the general number of horses employed by a captain of native 

cavalry to carry his baggage r— Horses are not employed at all for that purpose- 
all baggage is carried either upon elephants, camels, or bullocks. 1 1 ’ 

ejo. s there no restriction as to the number of animals employed upon a line 

of march ?-Generally speaking, I may say none whatever ; res notions have been 
made in particular cases. ’ c utLn 

871. Not even in the service ?— Generally speaking, not even in the service. 
q» 2 ‘ ; ow nativ e cavalry regiments are there in Bengal ?— Ten. 

8 / 3 - o you think it possible to reduce two regiments of European cavalry and 
to substitute two regiments of native cavalry ?— There are only two regiments of 
European cavalry in Bengal. 8 01 

874. Would you recommend that those two should be substituted by native 

S v £? 77 l u n . 0t re r ,mend * mainly. I do not think it would be at 
all desirable to be without European cavalry. 

875. Would you recommend a reduction of four regiments of Bengal cavalrv 
and a substitution for them of four regiments of European cavalry ?— No. 

, . 7 , y° u aware % whether the native cavalry are ever employed in duties 

, Per, °™ ed , b > , . Eur “P ea ” cavalry ?-I think the employment of 
l L j ™ 1 3 T ny d “. t,es that the Mtive cava,I T are non. employed upon 

I l^h r;T Wei brst ' as incurring a great increase^ of expense, from having 
ajarger body of European cavalry ; and secondly, because in many of those duties 

cavalry.' ° Pean Cava,r > r would suffer so much more in their health than the native 

it a^ar^in I 0U d ® scribe * he system of invaliding the officers in the Indian army; 
coSt * her * ,san \ nvalid establishment, of what does that 

! be mvalid esta hlishment in India are, generally 
P g,i -^V° ^ ° r ,nfirm officer s» who are not quite competent to the discharge of 
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i Sabbath 18 ° die Februarii, 1832 . 

The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 

y 

Major-General Sir JASPER NICOLLS, called in and examined. „ military. 

. M 

1. How long have you served in India, and at what presidency? — l have i 8 February 1832. 

served between 1 8 and i 9 years, and a little at each presidency. : — - 

2. Will you be good enough to state to the Committee, in what rank and for j^Nk^olls. 
what period you have served at each presidency ? — First at Bombay as Aide-de- 

camp and Secretary to Lieutenant-general Nicolls, during the years 1 802, 1 803, 1 804, 
and 1805; secondly, in Bengal as Quartermaster-General of the King’s troops, 
during the years 1813, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820 and 1821; 
thirdly, as Major-General on the staff in Bengal, 1825 and 1826 ; Madras, f827 ; 

Bengal, 1828, 182$ 1830. 

3. Have you had every description of troops under your command ? — Every 
description. 

4 What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit, and efficacy of the native army 
of Bengal ? — The discipline of the Bengal army is carried as high as circumstances 
will admit; not as perfect as it is in Europe, nor can it he brought to that perfection. 

The circumstances I have alluded to, are particularly in the commands being given 
in a language perfectly foreign to the persons to whom they are addressed. The 
spirit of the Bengal army is I think very good, but not equal to what it .was, 
particularly in the days of Lord Lake. I think it very efficient. 

5. Do you give the same opinion as to the native army of Madras and 
Bombay?— I think the discipline of Madras carried higher than Bengal; in spirit 
perhaps inferior, certainly not superior ; in efficiency I think it is inferior to Bengali 
Bombay is so altered since I was there 30 years ago, that I cannot speak to 
that. 

6. Is there any difference in those respects between sepoys from different 

districts of the same presidency ? — There is a great deal of difference between the 
classes of population from which the sepoy soldier is drawn, so much so, that 
we never draw sepoys from the Eastern Provinces at all. * 

7. You are speakinglbf Bengal ? — Entirely ; there are many other portions, even 
of the Western Provinces, from which sepoys are not taken ; Bundlecund, tor in- 
stance. It may be as well to sa^at once, that the whole sepoy army of Bengal is 
drawn from the Company’s provinces of Behar and Oude, with very few exceptions. 
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active duties in the field, but would he perfectly competent to serve or command in 
local corps that remain constantly in cantonment. 

878. Does their rank continue progressing? — It does not; their rank ceases 
immediately on their entering the invalid establishment. 

879. How many general officers of cavalry have you employed in Bengal ?— We 
have only two officers of cavalry that are generals, and they are in England. 

880. How many are there holding the situation of general officers, either, as 
brigadiers or general officers? — There are no officers specially as brigadiers, or 
officers of cavalry ; according to their rank they are eligible to command stations as 
the officers of invalids are. 

Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and examined. 

881. You belong to the Company’s service in India? — To the Company’s 
service, on the Bengal establishment. 

882. How long have you been in that service?— I was 31 years in the service 
before I retired from it, about a year ago. 

883. What situations have you held in the Company’s service at the presidency 
of Bengal ?— 1 was for two years employed in the Political department in the early 
part of my service, and for the last 19 years I was on the general staff. 

884. You have latterly held the situation of adjutant-general?—! was adjutant- 
general for about three years. 

885. From the situations which you have held, you must be perfectly acquainted 
with the efficiency and discipline of the native troops > will you be good enough to 
give the Committee your opinion as to their efficiency and state of discipline? — 
I consider the efficiency and state of discipline of the native troops to be satisfactory 
in all respects ; it entirely depends upon the character and efficiency of their 
European officers what the native troops might be made ; with good officers, who 
understand their character, they are capable of being rendered highly efficient. 

886. How are they in comparison with the European troops ? — I could pot 
compare them to European troops, in point of efficiency ; but they approach very 
nearly to them. 

887. And in discipline ? — Fully as steady in discipline. 

888. From being accustomed to the climate, are they not naturally more healthy r 

— Most undoubtedly. . # v 

889. And are generally very temperate in their habits ?— Entirely so ; there are 

very few instances of intemperance amongst them ; it is the invariable, rule, tp dhk 
charge from the service such of the native soldiery on the , Bengal establishment as 
are convicted of drunkenness. . ■. ' . v 

890. Are you aware of the comparative expepse of an European regiment, of 

cavalry and a native regiment of cavalry ? — In regard, to men, as three to one, perr, 
haps more. , ■ ‘ r -f <s .,>■ • ■ 

89 1 . Can you speak as, to, t,he cpst*of each soldier apnually. ity paehforce, Europe^, 
and native? — My memory does not serve me to.be-Mrticu^s tjpon those poipts*, 

, 892. But the general expepse ypu average as ,hw;ee. r to 
to one. ... 'i S 1 **# fil .<-/•' U MfjSm 
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8 . Are the native soldiers in general satisfied with their corftJition ? — Yes, they 


are. . 

9. t)o jjHpconsider them well affected to their employers ?— I think they are 
well affected to the Government, but the principal biond of attachm^pt to the 
service, to the State in fact, is through the medium of tnc officer. 

10. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives ? — It is, 
but not so much so as it was some years ago. 

11. Why not ? — One reason is, the withdrawing of the order that there formerly 
was, that the civil servants should enter into the suit of a military person before all 
others, that he might go back and join his regiment, which made every family put 
a son or brother into the service that lie might have that privilege. Men of large 
capital sent a brother into the service that he might go on leave of absence and 
have that privilege. That was withdrawn, I think, in Lord Hastings’ time. 

12. What are the habits of the native soldier, is he orderly and easily managed ? 

much so; his habits are very simple, and he is very easily managed. 

13! How, as compared with European soldiers ? — I think the command of an 
European regiment would be more difficult than the command of a brigade of 
sepoys ; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys than it would 1 ,000 
Europeans. 

14. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officers ? — 
They are very decided and strong ; he is cither very much attached, or he holds 
them cheaply ; if he respects them he respects them very highly, but there are 
soma that they care nothing about. 

. 15. Is any change observable in that resfUfect in the feeling jflf the native soldier 
towards the European officer? — No, none observable by me. 

16. What are the pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal? — Seven rupees 
a month ; five and a half rupees pay, and one and a half rupee batta, when present 
with his corps. 

17. How is that as compared with the wages of labour and the price of sub- 
sistence ?•— The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as 
twenty, so that in fact it is very low compared with servants; but then there are 
advantages of clothing, medical attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves 
and their widows. 

18. Do they not feel it a higher honour being a soldier? — Yes. 

19. Are they not generally a higher class of men ? — Yes. 

f 20. Is there any difference in the general situation of the sepoy in the different 
provinces of Bengal ? — The pay is the same throughout, subject in Bengal, how- 
ever, to the deduction of 4 £ per cent., the difference between the sonaut and the 
sicca rupee ; in allowances they are just the same. 

21. In promotion, is there any difference? — No, just the same ; they take their 
turn. 

22. In what Respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allowances of the 
sepoys in the field or in cantonment differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of the world ? — The European 
soldier and sepoy is treated very much the same in India ; each receives full b$tta 
in the field, and the camp equipage is found them by Government entirely. . Com- 
pared 
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893. Do you make the same difference with respect to European infantry and 

native infantry ? — Certainly. 3 

894. And the same with regard to artillery ?— Yes, with regard to artillery 

A 1 SO* 

805. Being at the head of the Adjutant-general’s department in Bengal, what 
number of officers had you under your orders in that department ? — There was 
a deputy and two assistants generally present at head- quarters. 

896. Of what rank was the deputy ? — He was generally an officer of the rank of 
captain, but from his official situation as deputy adjutant-general, he had the official 
rank of major. 

897. But not with permanent rank? — No; where superior rank is bestowed in 
consequence of holding a staff appointment, the officer relinquishing such appoint- 
ment or office, resumes his regimental or army rank. 

898 - Of what rank were the two assistants? — They were captains in the army. 

899. Without any additional temporary rank ? — Yes. 

900. What was the number of general officers employed in the presidency of 
liengal ? oix and seven; seven latterly, since the year 1818, including two 
m&jor-generals of His Majesty’s service. 

901. Is there any addition in the rank of brigadier? — A considerable number 
commanding smaller subdivisions, and a few of the principal stations of the army ; 
from four to eight, and 1 2 latterly. There was a considerable increase sanctioned 
from England m 1824 ; but before that time there were only four officers of the 
rank of brigadier, in addition to the general officers employed on the staff. 

902. Are you able to speak as to the comparative number of days the troops in 
that presidency are called upon to be upon guard in the course of each week ? — 
i he native troops perform all the duties throughout, because it is found expedient 
to spare the Europeans ; they scarcely do more than take their own quarter and 
rear-guard duties in cantonments ; every other duty, such as cantonment guards, 
outposts, commands, and detachments is performed by the regiments of native 
infantry, which generally occupy the whole of the men, with the exception perhaps 
of from too to 200 men in the lines, in corps of 800 strong. 

903. Is not the night duty very severe upon the native regiments ? — I should 
hardly say it was very severe ; all guards furnish sentries day and night. 

904. Did it not come to their turn very frequently ? — It frequently did, and was 
sometimes rather harassing to them. 

905. Can you say how many nights they were on duty on an average ?— Once 
in three or four nights. I mean those in the lines; hut the public guards were 
relieved weekly, and during such tour of duty, they furnished sentries day and 
night, m the proportion of one to four privates. 

hat are the number Of European officers that you Would think sufficient 
to fife With each regtffidtit of native troops ?— With regard to the cavalry, I should 
think that, besides an officer commanding, with a second in command, and two 
others, viz. the adjutant and the interpreter and quartermaster, each squadron should 
hy «n officetyand eaCh troop also, and three or four to spare. With 
ififahtt% theiraimfe proportion, that is, % captain to every two com- 
panies, a subaltern to every company, and three or four to spare. 
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8 . Are the native soldiers in general satisfied with their corftJition ? — Yes, they 


are. . 

9. t)o jjHpconsider them well affected to their employers ?— I think they are 
well affected to the Government, but the principal biond of attachm^pt to the 
service, to the State in fact, is through the medium of tnc officer. 

10. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives ? — It is, 
but not so much so as it was some years ago. 

11. Why not ? — One reason is, the withdrawing of the order that there formerly 
was, that the civil servants should enter into the suit of a military person before all 
others, that he might go back and join his regiment, which made every family put 
a son or brother into the service that lie might have that privilege. Men of large 
capital sent a brother into the service that he might go on leave of absence and 
have that privilege. That was withdrawn, I think, in Lord Hastings’ time. 

12. What are the habits of the native soldier, is he orderly and easily managed ? 

much so; his habits are very simple, and he is very easily managed. 

13! How, as compared with European soldiers ? — I think the command of an 
European regiment would be more difficult than the command of a brigade of 
sepoys ; it would be much easier to control 5,000 sepoys than it would 1 ,000 
Europeans. 

14. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officers ? — 
They are very decided and strong ; he is cither very much attached, or he holds 
them cheaply ; if he respects them he respects them very highly, but there are 
soma that they care nothing about. 

. 15. Is any change observable in that resfUfect in the feeling jflf the native soldier 
towards the European officer? — No, none observable by me. 

16. What are the pay and allowances of sepoys in Bengal? — Seven rupees 
a month ; five and a half rupees pay, and one and a half rupee batta, when present 
with his corps. 

17. How is that as compared with the wages of labour and the price of sub- 
sistence ?•— The lowest servant of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as 
twenty, so that in fact it is very low compared with servants; but then there are 
advantages of clothing, medical attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves 
and their widows. 

18. Do they not feel it a higher honour being a soldier? — Yes. 

19. Are they not generally a higher class of men ? — Yes. 

f 20. Is there any difference in the general situation of the sepoy in the different 
provinces of Bengal ? — The pay is the same throughout, subject in Bengal, how- 
ever, to the deduction of 4 £ per cent., the difference between the sonaut and the 
sicca rupee ; in allowances they are just the same. 

21. In promotion, is there any difference? — No, just the same ; they take their 
turn. 

22. In what Respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allowances of the 
sepoys in the field or in cantonment differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King’s service, either in India or in other parts of the world ? — The European 
soldier and sepoy is treated very much the same in India ; each receives full b$tta 
in the field, and the camp equipage is found them by Government entirely. . Com- 
pared 
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” ~ 907. Are not the casualties from staff and from furlough among European 

7 M arch 1832. 0 f^ cers attached to European regiments very great? — Very great, indeed. 
l.ieut.-Colonel 908. Can you speak as to any general average of each regiment? I believe the 
Watson. average was eight per regiment of 22 officers, not counting the colonel. 

909. Do not regiments of cavalry consist of six troops? — 'At present of six troops. 

910. How many companies in regiments of infantry ? — Eight companies. 

911. And troops of artillery, six guns? — Six guns. 

912. And the foot artillery the same?— The field batteries have six guns each. 

913. What do you consider should be the number of European officers attached 
to each regiment of cavalry, and of infantry and of artillery, to provide for the 
casualties? — I consider the colonel in all cases out of the question, as not liable to 
do regimental duty ; one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants 
and four or five cornets, to a regiment of cavalry. To a regiment of infantry, a 
lieutenant-colonel, a major, five captains, twelve lieutenants, and four or five ensigns. 
For a battalion of artillery, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, six captains, twelve first 
lieutenants, and six second lieutenants, for a battalion of four companies working 
24 guns. 

914. Are there any corps of horse artillery? — There are three corps of horse 
artillery. 

915. Will you be kind enough to state the number of officers you would give to 
a corps of horse artillery ? — The same number as to a battalion of foot artillery. 

916. Are the officers employed on the staff generally selected in greater numbers 
from the cavalry than from the infantry r — There is no fixed rule ; it happens occa- 
sionally one way or the other. 

917. Are they alike taken from the artillery ? — Certainly. • 

918. Are the native officers frequently employed on the staff? — Never. 

919. Might it not, in your opinion, in some cases be desirable that they should 
be so employed? — I am not aware of any advantage that would accrue from their 
being so employed. 

920. Or in subordinate situations in the Adjutant-general or Quartermaster’s de- 
partment? — I think generally that it were better to confine them to their regimental 
duties. 

921. Have you known any instances in which they have .been employed in any 

staff situation ? — Certainly not. v . J 

922. What objection would there be to employing them in either the Adjutant- 
general or Quartermaster’s department? — Because they are incapable of writing or 
of conducting correspondence, or of giving any information whatever, that is not 
already possessed by the European officers of those departments. 

923. Would it not naturally give a favourable opinion of the service, if there were 

some appointments of that nature among the natives ? — No doubt it would act as 
a great encouragement to them, seeing certain members chosen from among them 
for confidential appointments ; but I am not aware that they could be made useful, 
at least I have never seen any instance where they. were . so. 'y. 

924. Neither would you recommend their rising beyqmt the rank they now attein* 

that of soubahdar major ? — No, t>i think not ; unless as 

native aides-de-camp to general and other officers holding, high, commands, , . 

, 925. Would 
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out. They are apparent trifles, but they are very important to a sepoy. No 
i ebruary 1832. deductions are made from the Bombay sepoy, who has had lefye of absence, 
Major-Gen. when he returns to hit corpse Atom the Bengal sepd^ there are. The Bombay 
Sir Jaiptr Nieolh. sepoy receives presents on Christmas-day, New-year’s day, and the King's birth* 
day ; the Bengal sepoy does not. The Bombay sepoy, in taking up amew can- 
tonment receives two rupees ; the non-commissioned officer four, the jetnmadar 12, 
the subahdar 2<i, the Bengal officer nothing. The Bombay sepoy, on changing 
quarters, receives half the above allowance ; the Bengal sepoy nothing. From 
the Bombay sepoy no deduction is made when he is in the hospital ; from the 
Bengal sepoy one anna per day. The Bombay sepoy receives a coat every 
year, pantaloons every third year; the Bengal sepoy receives a coat and pair of 
pantaloons alternately. Thus the Bombay sepoy receives three coats and a pair 
of pantaloons in three years, and the Bengal sepoy two coats and a pair of 
pantaloons, or a pair of pantaloons and a coat. The Bombay sepoy receives two 
yards of nankeen, a pair of sandals, and cloth for a turban every year, which is 
unknown in Bengal. The knapsacks for the Bombay sepoys are found by the 
Government, not so with the Bengal. 

30. Is there any, or the same difference of allowances and advantages to the 
King’s troops and European troops at the three presidencies? — Not that I atn 
aware of. 

31. As the advantages which you have described at the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay are so very superior to those of Bengal, might it not be important to 
equalize them ? — It would appear a measure of justice, but I doubt the practica- 
bility and safety of reducing each to the lowest level. 

32. Why? — I think that either of the armies would be most reluctant to relin- 
quish those advantages which I have mentioned. Of course the Bengal army 
would be very happy to have them extended to them. 

33. Are not the superior advantages enjoyed at the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay compensated in some degree at Bengal by the cheapness of living?— 
I cannot fully answer the question ; but all articles of subsistence in the upper pro- 
vinces of Bengal are exceedingly cheap. 

34. Is it necessary that the European officers of native corps should be trained up 
with them through their different steps of promotion ? — I think it is indispensably so. 

35. Do the European officers live much among the men ? — They are in daily 
communication with them. 

, 3G. Do the native officers live much dmong the men ? — They do ; entirely with 
them. 

37. Do the European officers in native regiments mix more with the men than 
they do in European regiments? — No, they do not mix so much in the native regi- 
ments as they do in the European. There is not the same necessity for their 
mixing with their men as for officers of an European corps to mix with his ; the 
officers of the European corps having the superintendence of their clothing, neces- 
saries, and provisions, as well us the disciplinosof their men. 

38. What is the condition of native officers in sepoy corps?— They are gene- 

rally the oldest sepoys of the corps, raised to those ranks by seniority, combined 
with character, with no reference to caste. * 


39. Are 
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1314. Having had the native artillery of the three presidencies under your 
orders, to which do you give the preference as the most efficient ?— I never had 

any native artillery under me, except the Madras golundauze. 

1315. With respect to the native horse artillery in Madras, have you had 

them under your orders?— Never ; my information is derived from one of their 
best officers, who was once under my command, who had served with me. 
Captain Whinyates. My opinion is principally formed from his statement to me 
given in confidential moments, when we have talked upon these matters. My 
opinion upon that subject is not formed from my own positive observation • but 
with regard to the golundauze (the native foot artillery), it is formed from my own 
observation. J 

1316. Have you been on service with the native artillery and the European 
artillery together? — We had in Ava two companies of golundauze, but they scarcely 
ever eft Rangoon ; they were not very actively employed. 1 only remember once, 
and then they were found very efficient; none went in advance, Europeans only went. 

1 3 , 7- In that service were there a great number of casualties ? — Certainly, 
among the Europeans ; we scarcely lost any of our native artillery during the whole 
of the Burmese war ; indeed, we lost very few men in the artillery corps ; we did 
not, I believe, suffer in any proportion to the other corps. 

i^u^' nat ' ve artillery very efficient for the service of stations and forts? 

—1 should think they are for the common duties of a fort, that is to say, when 
they are composed of a proper description of men, which, by sending to Bengal 
tor, no doubt could be obtained, as was the case formerly; but I do not think 
efficient men could be obtained upon the Madras establishment, that is to say 
taken from the natives of the Madras presidency. ? 

tv* Vouare understood to recommend recruiting for the native artillery of 
Madras from Bengal ? Certainly ; I do not think it is possible to get men of 
sufficient strength otherwise, unless they are procured from Bombay, where 
I understand they are equally stout. Some years ago, as far back as 1803, it 
was the custom to recruit the lascars of the artillery in Bengal, and we had officers 
that used to go as recruiting officers to Bengal for the purpose of picking up men 
to bring round for the service of the artillery ; it was from those men, I believe, 
that the Madras golundauze were first formed, in addition to men selected from 

the infantry, and that accounts for our having had such good stout men in the first 
instance. 

*320. At what age do the officers for the European artillery join you from 
England ? — Almost always at the age of 17; I think that out of 50 that arrive, 
you will not find a difference of six months between any of them. 

• 1321.^ Are they selected for the horse artillery by particular fitness, or by 
interest r— By favour entirely : they used to be selected by the officer commanding 
the horse artillery. When Colonel Noble had the corps, he had influence enough 
ta^&Ject any young gentleman that he thought fit ; and for his own sake he selected 
JTC™? 8 r° “ e thou £ ht were most qualified. But of late years, I believe since 
tj er e has been a change ; they are not now selected by the commanding 
omfcer s ofi .horeeartijlery ; and in fact the whole time that I commanded that 
corps, 1 never had influence enough to get an officer appointed to it. 
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39. Are they, in the situation of officers, sufficiently encouraged ? — The subah- 

dars have latelygj^ad a new rank given them, that of subahdar-major, with increased 
pay. The encouragement depends entirely upon the habits and kindness of the 
commanding officer, and varies with his temper and disposition ; but the orders of 
the Government are that they shall at all times be treated with affability and atten- 
tion. t 

40. To what rank of officers can natives be raised?— Subahdar- major is the 
highest rank. 

41. Will you be good enough to inform the Committee the comparative rank of 
a subahdar-major with that in our service? — He is a subaltern, with something like 
. brevet rank, and a small allowance for that, for he does the same duty as the other 

subahdars. 

42. Will you be good enough to give the Committee the comparative rank of 
jemmadars in our service? — Ensign. 

43. Havildar? — Havildar is that of serjeant. 

44. Naicks ? — That of corporal. 

45. What are puckalies? — People who are employed to carry water. 

46. You have already said that the highest rank a native officer can be raised to 
is that of subahdar-major, might they not be admitted to higher rank ? — Not with 
any advantage to the service. 

47. Is there no distinction ofbattain different parts of Bengal?— Very great, 
but no alteration in the sepoys. 

48. Is there a reason for that distinction? — The orders promulgated by the 
Bengal government in November 1828, placed live stations of the Bengal army 
upon half batta ; viz., Dum Dum, one of the artillery stations, Barrackpoor, Ber- 
hampore, Dinapoor, and Ghaxecpoor. 

49. Supposing it right to have this distinction at different stations, as to full and 
half batta, are those stations, in your opinion, the best in which that distinction 
might be made?— I think not; it bears unequally upon the artillery, wiiosc head- 
quarters are at Dum Dum, and not at all upon the cavalry, who never go to any 
one of those stations. In other circumstances they are equal, all the corps go 
alternately to the other different stations. 

50. Do you think that the armies in the three presidencies should be put on the 
same footing as to batta and every other allowance ? — I think that originally it 
ought to have been so, but such a long period having elapsed without it having been 
done, it is a very questionable thing at this time. 

51. Do you think the pay and allowances of the Company’s European officers 
are sufficient in the different ranks in the three presidencies? — In Bengal I do, and 
when I was at Madras I did not hear any public or frequent expression of any 
opinion to the contrary. I cannot answer as to Bombay, it is so long since I was 
there. 

52. Are the habits of expense in Bengal excessive?— No, I do not consider 
them excessive; they live in greater |pmfort certainly an at Madras. 

53 - What is your opinion of the propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in cantonments? — The expenses are much more heavy 
in the field than in cantonments. 
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1 — • 1322. Do you send officers from the European to the native horse artillery till 

24 M arch 1832. are we j| acquainted with the country and disposition of the troops ?— All 

I.ieut.-Colonel young officers join the corps as available for any part of it, and they are selected as 
Charles Hopkinson, quickly after that as the Commander-in-chief pleases, as vacancies occur. 

*'• “• 1 323. As vacancies occur in the native corps, are they supplied from the 

European ? — Yes ; but 1 am not aware of any instance of an officer being appointed 
to the native part of the corps, who had not been for some time with the other. 

1324. Were you in India when His Majesty’s order to pay the European 
soldiers daily, arrived, and was it extended to the corps under your command 3 — 
It was. 

1 325. What were its effects? — The most demoralizing that ever 1 recollect ; it 
was the destruction of every comfort that our people had, officers and men ; so 
much so, that I entreated that it might be put off for a short time (more especially 
at the full-batta out-stations). The horse artillery was composed of four troops, 
of 155 men each troop; but only one troop, and the recruits for the whole corps 
as they arrive from England, are at head-quarters ; the other three troops are away, 
one at Nagpore, one at Jaulnah, and one at "Bangalore. Those at Jaulnah and 
Nagpore are on full batta, and their pay is very large ; I think that of a private of 
the first class is about 24 or 25 rupees a month. 1 believe the impression under 
which that order was made was, that the small sum which the soldier would 
receive daily would be too trifling to enable him to commit any excess. Now it 
so happens that the pay of an artilleryman is so large that it quite destroys the 
object for which the plan was established, although paid daily : yet when thus 
paid, it is too small a sum for their wife or their native woman to take away from 
them ; for the moment that a soldier on the old system got his monthly pay, if 
he was a drunken man, his wife or his woman kept near him, and the moment he 
received his pay, she seized and took it from him, and then returned him a certain 
allowance for his personal pleasures, this certainly as little as she could help, and 
small it was, if, as was most likely, there was a family of children ; with the 
remainder she went down to Madras, or the nearest large market, and her money 
was then sufficient to enable her to lay in a stock of provisions for the whole month ; 
for a soldier, in India especially, is the most perfect child in the world; he is so 
completely attended to from the first moment he comes out, that lie has no 
idea of helping or providing for himself. The daily payment destroyed all this ; 
it is such a trifle that the man will not give it up, nor can the woman attend every 
day to take it from him, she has other cares to attend to, and besides, if she gets 
it, she cannot lay in a stock ; and thus it will not go near so far as if she received 
the month’s pay at once : and I have no hesitation in saying that I never recollect 
such a complete alteration for the worse as this order made in the horse artillery. 
For about two years before that time, although we had at head-quarters, besides 
one troop, all the recruits for the whole corps as they arrived from England, we 
only lost by death three men ; we scarcely ever had any man , in the hospital; ‘hud 
drunkenness was little known ; but I do not think this order had been issuecMft|d 
acted on one month before the hospital was full, our men were constantly druiak, 
and more than one absolutely died of drunkenness on the spot. As I said beffif'B, 
I did get the order put off for two or three months, and it would hite be^i), 

1 believe, 
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~ “ 54. How long has the practice of equal allowances in peace and war prevailed 

K e ruary 1 ,12 ' in Bengal? — Since the abolition of the double full batta, and dicing the adminis* 
Majo>--Gen. tration of Lord Welleslfey, I believe in the year 1801. 

S11 Jasper Ntcniis. 55. For what reason ? — The extraordinary batta was a donation given by the 
Nabob of Oude, to such troops as crossed the British frontier. 

56. Has it produced any, and what effect upon the officers and soldiers ? — 
There are few in the service now who ever received it. 

57. Do you consider the European officers of the Company’s service satisfied 
with their condition? — I think in general they are, but the order of 1828 excited 
great agitation in Bengal, and continues still to he very much felt. 

58. Has that order produced any general effect on their temper and feeling? — > • 
I think it has, since that time. 

59. Do they not possess many advantages peculiar to that service? — They 
possess all the advantages of His Majesty’s service, and some superadded. 

60. Are not some of those advantages of recent date ? — They are ; they were 
given in 1824, when a colonel was appointed in India to each battalion, instead of 
a colonel to each regiment of two battalions, as formerly. A fifth captain was 
added at that time to each battalion. Brigadiers, with superior allowances, were 
added to the general staff, and a consolidated allowance was given to officers in 
command of regiments, and the half-pay of the Company’s officers was increased 
to the corresponding rates in His Majesty’s service, where they were before inferior, 
and not reduced where they were superior. These circumstances affected every 
officer in the service. 

61. What is the effect on the relative condition of the two services, the King’s 
and the Company’s, of the rules which regulate the promotion of His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s officers ?— I think the seniority rise more beneficial to the indi- 
vidual, selection or purchase more profitable to the state, but there are great 
disadvantages attending both as a general rule. 

62. To what rank in the Company's service do they rise by seniority? — To the 
rank of major rcgimentally, afterwards by the general list, the promotion of each 
army being kept separate. 

63. Which of the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in their 
promotion in the ranks of field-officer, captain and subaltern respectively? — In 
Bengal, of which I am most competent to speak, the rise in the engineers has 
been lor the superior ranks very slow, for the inferior ranks remarkably rapid, from 
the augmentation of 1823; in the artillery the field officers have been very for- 
tunate in promotion ; the subaltern officers are now of nearly 20 years’ standing, 
and they will be longer in consequence of young men getting suddenly to the rank 
above mentioned, which was aEo occasioned by the augmentation. The younger 
officers of the cavalry have been very fortunate, some having attained the rank of 
captain in seven) ears; in the infantry there js a great variety, in some corps the 
promotion has been very rapid, and in some very slow, in consequence of the 
difference of climate and casualties in the fiei* and retirements in the service, and 
many accidents which could not be anticipated. 

64. Do the field officers of the King’s or the Company’s service obtain a greater 
number of divisional or stational commands in proportion to their relative numbers 

on 
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I believe, put off for the artillery altogether, but the Company’s European regiment 

at Nagpore, when they found the artillery was exempt, claimed “ the same 24 Marcl1 ,8 ^ 2 - 

mdulgenee and exemption,’’ as they called it, “ from punishment,” (for the men Lieut~^iom-i 

all look upon it as a punishment); and I firmly believe it was as much out of Charles' Hapkinsau, 

revenge as anything else, that they determined to show the inefficiency of the c. B - 

order. Besides the demoralizing effects which I know of, and have already pointed 

out, in the artillery it imposes a duty on the captains of troops and companies, 

that I have no hesitation in saying no man can possibly continue to perform, so as 

at the end of each month to declare upon honour, that he has paid with his own 

hands to each man his daily pay, and taken from him, as paid \ his receipt for the 

same ; the thing cannot be done ; in the field it is impossible. The duty of a 

captain of artillery is very heavy, much more so than that of a similar rank in the 

infantry ; and I say it is impossible for a captain of a troop of horse artillery, in 

addition to his other duties, to pay daily with his own hands upwards of 100 men, 

and take a written receipt from each. 

1326. Has the same effect been produced upon the King's troops? — This mode 
of payment may be satisfactory to officers commanding Ilis Majesty’s regiments, 
but then the difference between them and the artillery is very great : first, the 
number of officers in a King’s regiment is much greater ; next, a company is very 
inferior in numerical strength to a troop of horse artillery ; next, the amount to be 
received daily by an infantry soldier is much less than by an artilleryman, and very 
much less than by a horse artilleryman ; next, there is but one of His Majesty’s 
regiments at a full-batta station, although there is always half the horse artillery 
and a proportion of foot so situated. 

1327. It appears, from your answer to a letter from the India Board, that you 
have some remarkable documents to prove how few children of European parents 
born in India, reach the age of maturity ; will you have the goodness to give the 
Committee such information as you have upon the subject ? — When I was a sub- 
altern in the corps, it was my custom and duty to go round the place where the 
Europeans lived, to see that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing chil- 
dren in great numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as I have been in the 
service, I cannot recollect above one instance where one of those children attained 
maturity. The circumstance made a deep impression on me, and for many years 
1 have made inquiries on this subject, but I never could ascertain that in any 
corps the children ever lived ; if they did, many would be now bearing arms or 
m, public offices. This struck me the more forcibly from the circumstance that 
many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, want to get 
th$ir discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substitute should be provided. 

Now, if any or even a very small proportion of those children born had lived to 
attain the age of maturity, there would have been no difficulty whatever in getting 
substitutes } but l never knew or even heard of one single instance in the Madras 
.establishment, where one was so procured, or where a man born in India, of pure 
.J^ffipean blood, ever attained an age sufficiently mature to be taken as a sub- 
ttitpte. ^stated this faet to the adjutant-general at Madras, and pressed the 
point on , hU*. attention ; he was struck with the circumstance, and obtained the 

sanction 
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on the establishment to which they belong? — There is no established proportion; — • 

the brigadiers alt selected from corresponding seniority in both services, reference 18 February 
being had to the nature of the troops to be commanded ; for instance, an officer of Major-Gen. 
the King’s service is never sent to command a cantonment occupied exclusively by SirJaspa Nicolh. 
sepoys. 

65. Are officers of His Majesty’s service eligible toroid appointments on that 
part of the general staff which may be considered as common to the two services, 
such as that of brigade major, line adjutant or assistant adjutant-general of the 
division or station at which his regiment might be serving? — They are not selected 
for such appointments, and the rules of the service prohibit them I believe from 
being so employed. 

60. How far, in your opinion, would it be an equitable adjustment of the relative 
claims of the two services, if the commands and staff appointments of the descrip- 
tion alluded to were to be given in proportion to their relative numbers on the 
establishment of the presidency at which they respectively serve ? — As to com- 
mands, I think they have a fair proportion, and 1 think that they might have 
a share of the military staff appointments, with advantage even to the Company’s 
service, after they had been long enough in the country to qualify themselves as to 
language, and to obtain a knowledge of the habits and manners of the people. 

67. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to the officers of the two services 
if the army of the Company were to be made a Royal army? — I do not think it 
would to either. 

68. Would it be generally advantageous to the public service, putting aside the 
interests of the army ? — I do not think it would. 

69. Would you conceive it desirable that the three armies should be united, or 
would you have them continue as at present three distinct armies, forming as many 
grand divisions of the army? — I think their present arrangement, that of three 
separate armies, is preferable. 

70. What is the command money given to each officer in command of a regi- 
ment? — What he actually gets for commanding, 400 rupees a month, established 
in 1 824. 

71. Do you consider that a sufficient inducement to good officers to remain with 
their corps rather than seek employment in the general staff? — When an officer has 
attained the rank of field officer, there are few staff appointments open to him, he 
therefore I think prefers the command of his regiment. 

72. Are the officers of the Bengal army generally, with the exception of the few 
corps in the Lower Provinces, on half batta, and some European corps on half 
tentage, in receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment as when 
they take the field ?— The officers of the whole army in Bengal are upon full batta, 
with the exception of the stations specified in a former answer, and they receive the 
same in the field as irf quarters. 

73« Have you observed that such officers, when ordered to take the field, are 
not as well prepared to meet the nefessary increased expenses as those who on an 
inferior scale of cantonment allowance come into a superior scale of field allow- 
ances when ordered to march ?— I have never had experience of a half-batta sta- 
tion; I never saw any corps move from a half-batta station, therefore I am unequal 

to 
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~ivi r7 sanction of the Commander-in-chief to order that the European corps, King’s and 
' 4 arc 1 32 ’ Company’s, should send in a return of the children born of European parents in 
Lieut.-Colouei India; that return came, and was sent to me to arrange ; I have got the papers 
Charles Hopkinson, with me; the corps did not however seem exactly to understand the order, and 
c - B - the returns were, I found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some 
corps have included children that have been born in this country, and have gone 
out with their parents ; other corps included the half-caste children ; but however 
incorrect, it will still seem to show how very few are living in proportion to the 
great number that have been born there, and how very few are still beyond the 
age of childhood. This return is perfectly correct as to the number now living, 
but it is not correct as to the number born, for it is, I believe, only within these 
few years that anything like a register of children has been kept. 

1328. To what do you attribute that great mortality among the children of 
Europeans ? — To the climate. 

1329. You have mentioned that some children went out with regiments ; does 
the mortality extend equally to them as those born in India? — I should imagine so, 
or else there would be some of them living. 

n * # 

1330. l)o you consider the gun-carriage department, particularly as relating to 
the horse artillery branch, to be on the best footing it can be at the Madras 
establishment, or that it is capable of any improvement ? — When I left India, 
I could not imagine any plan could have been better than the one in use ; but it 
has now been changed, and I am not prepared to give an opinion upon it. 

1331. What are the description of horses employed in the horse artillery that 
were under your command, and how far do you consider them as good and efficient 
for that service? — I think it is impossible by searching the world over to get 
horses better calculated for the service of the horse artillery, than those in use with 
the Madras horse artillery in 1 826 ; they are selected from the horses that come 
round principally from Arabia to Bombay ; they are brought to Mysore, and from 
a lot procured for the service generally, those required for the horse artillery are 
I believe first selected. 

1332. Is their size sufficient ? — 1 think so ; I cannot imagine any horse fitter 
for the description of ordnance we had, that is six-pounders ; our carriages are 
most beautifully made, and we had a most zealous superintendent, an old officer of 
the corps, whose sole duty was to attend to this branch ; and I suppose, that in no 
part of the world were there superior carriages to what we had in the Madras 
establishment. 

1 333 * What is the height of those horses? — As near 15 hands as possiMe ; 
I think they are the best size for the horse artillery, armed as it was when 
I commanded it, from the circumstance, that they had only their work to do, and 
not themselves to carry; a great horse has himself to carry, as well as to do his 
work. - ’■i-Ci’Cr.. 

1334. Are the gun-carriages made in India or in England ?-Mto India. 

>»335. What wood were they made of ?— -Of teak wood, ' almost entirely.'^ ‘At 
Hyderabad, there is a description of wood that is sdmttsiinea'inade use of for-'Wib 
fellies of wheels, called the bahool ; but * all thos^ made -at Seringa^atamf are, 
I believe, entirely of teak wood. - vrr • '■ ■* 

J336. Then 
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1 8 February 18 ^2 t0 nn8wer ^ ,at question ; but tlie calls upon the officers of the native army are so fre- 
1 1 *' quent that they are, in general, extremely well prepared for such Ibntingencies. 

Major-Gen. 74. Is there any army constituted as that of the Bengal, where no difference 
.Sir jasper Nicolls. exists between marching and cantonment allowances, with the exception above 
adverted to ? — I do not know of any service in which there is not a difference made 
between the allowances granted to officers when called upon for service and when 
stationary in quarters. 

75. What system in the garrison cantonment and field allowances is best calcu- 
lated to promote the efficiency of the service, and the permanent comfort of the 
officer? — The officers of the native army should be at all times prepared to move, 
therefore I would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addition made upon 
the spiir of the occasion. 

76. Are officers, in the receipt of full tent allowance, always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments to take the field ? — The officers of the 
native army are, but not those of His Majesty’s regiments in general. 

77 - What reason is there for that difference ? — One is liable to frequent calls ; 
every officer »« called upon annually, perhaps three or four times, and the other 
not perhaps in so many years. 

78. Is there a frequent inspection of the tents of European officers in the receipt 
of full tentage, either in the King’s or the Company’s service, in order to ascertain 
that their equipments were in good order ? — None in Bengal. 

79. Will you be good enough to observe what may occur to you in regard to the 
system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding queries ? 
— The officers of His Majesty’s service in general keep up their tents, but not their 
carriage, which is the expensive part of the equipment, always relying upon having 
sufficient time to send to a distance for the animals they may require. The Euro- 
pean officers of native regiments are always fully prepared with both ; the officers 
of the European regiments in the Company’s service and the artillery do not in 
general keep up their portion of conveyance. 

80. How far is it practicable on a sudden emergency for those King’s officers 
to provide themselves speedily with the necessary carriage ?- They can provide 
themselves in the North-west Provinces at a very short notice, but it is not so in the 
Lower Provinces. 


Luna, 20 ° die Februarii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JASPER NICOLI^, again called in and examined. 


20 February 1832. 81. A he you aware of an order of the Court of Directors of the 25th of 

Ma'orGen November 1823, subsequently modified in 1 828, requiring that a certain proportion 
Sir Jnfver NicolU °f officers only should be absent from their regiments on staff employ r — I am ; 
1 I think 
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1336. Then those carriages that you speak so highly of were made exclusively 
of teak wood ? — They were. 3 

1 337* What was the weight of a six-pounder, gun and carriage ?— About 
14 cwt. ; with timber and ammunition in the boxes ready for service, about 
a ton. 

1338. How many guns have you to a troop of horse artillery ? — We had eight 

guns, but then we had 155 Europeans when I was in India. & 

1339. Have you no howitzer ?— No, not permanently attached. 

1340. How many horses have you to each gun? — Six. 

1341. How many horses have you to a troop of horse artillery? — We had 225 
horses. 


^ 1342. What was the establishment of men and officers? — We had then 155 
Europeans as artillerymen, and three officers ; but since my quitting India they 
have been re-modelled ; a great reduction has taken place, and there is now, rank 
and file altogether, only 102 men, so that each troop is reduced 50 men, and the 
guns are reduced also ; there are six with the troops at the advanced stations, and 
only four at head-quarters and Bangalore. 

* 343 - How many horses had you to each field battery ? — We do not know any- 
thing by the name of field battery; we have not horses for the service of the 
artillery generally ; the whole of our artillery, with the exception of the horse 
artillery, is drawn by bullocks. 

1 344 - Are not the officers and the non-commissioned officers of the artillery 
mounted ? The officers of foot artillery are obliged to appear mounted, but it is 
at their own expense; the non-commissioned officers are on foot. 

* 345 - How many tumbrils have you to each gun?— For a six-pounder only one; 
it depends upon the nature and size of the ordnance ; we have only one tumbril to 
one gun. 

1346. What is the average rate of march of your foot artillery for a day?— 
With the present establishment of cattle, such as we have at Iiydrabad, we could 
march as fast I think as the infantry. 

* 347 - Could you march 15 miles a day upon an averager — We could do that 
easily. 

1348. How many bullocks have you to each gun ? — Six to a six-pounder, eight 
to a tumbril ; it is all laid down in the regulations. 

’ 349 - Was your foot artillery exclusively six-pounders ? the question refers to 
your field guns.— No, we have every description of light field artillery, and we 
had 1 2-pounders ; we had six-pounders, we had five-and-a-half inch howitzers, 
and , we had four two-fifth howitzers; the artillery of this description was never 
considered immediately attached to the corps, it was in park, and called for as it 
was wanted, that is to say, there was a park under the commissary, who had the 
general charge of the whole of the ordnance with the army, so that whenever 
ordnance wasrequiredTor a particular service, the Commander-in-chief directed it 
being sent, in communication with the commandant of artillery, under whose imme- 
diate orders the commissary is. 

135 °* Had. any of the local corps any artillery of their own? — Yes, there was 
a most splendid artillery belonging to the Nizam’s force at Hydrabad. 
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Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles Hopkin&on , 
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1 8 February 18 ^2 t0 nn8wer ^ ,at question ; but tlie calls upon the officers of the native army are so fre- 
1 1 *' quent that they are, in general, extremely well prepared for such Ibntingencies. 

Major-Gen. 74. Is there any army constituted as that of the Bengal, where no difference 
.Sir jasper Nicolls. exists between marching and cantonment allowances, with the exception above 
adverted to ? — I do not know of any service in which there is not a difference made 
between the allowances granted to officers when called upon for service and when 
stationary in quarters. 

75. What system in the garrison cantonment and field allowances is best calcu- 
lated to promote the efficiency of the service, and the permanent comfort of the 
officer? — The officers of the native army should be at all times prepared to move, 
therefore I would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addition made upon 
the spiir of the occasion. 

76. Are officers, in the receipt of full tent allowance, always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments to take the field ? — The officers of the 
native army are, but not those of His Majesty’s regiments in general. 

77 - What reason is there for that difference ? — One is liable to frequent calls ; 
every officer »« called upon annually, perhaps three or four times, and the other 
not perhaps in so many years. 

78. Is there a frequent inspection of the tents of European officers in the receipt 
of full tentage, either in the King’s or the Company’s service, in order to ascertain 
that their equipments were in good order ? — None in Bengal. 

79. Will you be good enough to observe what may occur to you in regard to the 
system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding queries ? 
— The officers of His Majesty’s service in general keep up their tents, but not their 
carriage, which is the expensive part of the equipment, always relying upon having 
sufficient time to send to a distance for the animals they may require. The Euro- 
pean officers of native regiments are always fully prepared with both ; the officers 
of the European regiments in the Company’s service and the artillery do not in 
general keep up their portion of conveyance. 

80. How far is it practicable on a sudden emergency for those King’s officers 
to provide themselves speedily with the necessary carriage ?- They can provide 
themselves in the North-west Provinces at a very short notice, but it is not so in the 
Lower Provinces. 


Luna, 20 ° die Februarii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JASPER NICOLI^, again called in and examined. 


20 February 1832. 81. A he you aware of an order of the Court of Directors of the 25th of 

Ma'orGen November 1823, subsequently modified in 1 828, requiring that a certain proportion 
Sir Jnfver NicolU °f officers only should be absent from their regiments on staff employ r — I am ; 
1 I think 
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TT ' ~ 1351. Was that paid by the Company ? — No, by the Nizam. , 4 > t* 

2+ arc i 1 32. 1352. The question refers to the local corps under the Company’s, ordersB-m^e 

Lieut.-Coluncl have nothing of that kind under the Madras establishment ; in Bengal I believe 
Charles Hopkimon, there are local corps, but not under the Madras establishment. . , , 

' • 1353. You have stated that the guns are drawn by bullocks ; what is the de- 
scription of those bullocks bred in the Mysore stud, which you have seen on service ? 
— The work that the bullocks bred at Seringapatam did in Ava, was the astonish- 
ment of every human being that saw them; it was surprising to see the way 

in which they used to drag two leaguers of arrack on a mortar cart even, one ot 

which upon a light cart was always considered a load for four bullocks. I think 
they are as efficient for the army as it is possible for any animals to be ; they 
are fed, cleaned, and taken almost as much care of as horses, and they are 
almost able to do as well with them as horses ; and as to marching with infantry, 
no infantry could, I think, keep up with them ; there is no road so bad they could 
not go over. 

1354. What is your opinion as to the policy of putting the Indian artillery into 
the King’s service instead of the Company's : — 1 do not think you could possibly 
render it more efficient 

1 355. Would it be a popular measure with the people r — Undoubtedly not, 
1 think ; I have turned it a great deal in my mind, and 1 cannot understand in any 
possible way how it is to add to the efficiency of it ; it might give more officers, 
and if so, that would be a great point gained ; but I think it is only to point out 
the want of oflicers, in order to have them increased, that is to say, that the Euro- 
pean artillery should not be left only with the same number of officers as the native 
artillery. I would wish also to take this opportunity to call the attention of the 
Committee to the returns attached to my letter to the India Board, showing the 
number of officers that have been found necessary for the service of a troop and 
company of artillery in His Majesty's service (almost double those at present with 
the artillery of the Honourable East- India Company), and to hope, that if not a cor- 
responding full and equal proportion is allowed, that at all events, the old rank of 
second captain, the same as in the royal artillery, may be restored, and one given to 
each troop and company of European artillery. In His Majesty’s artillery, to ~o 
men there are two captains and three subalterns; in the artillery of the East-India 
Company, to 102 men there is only one captain and three subalterns. 

1356. Hoes that answer you have just given relate to the artillery branch only, 
or do you maintain the same sentiment with regard to the other branches in the 
army of India r— I think the general feeling throughout the army at present jit 
certainly against the removal from the control they are under at present ; but of 
course the satisfaction, or otherwise, would greatly depend on how the measure 
would be carried into effect ; what security is given for retaining the advantages!, 
the army at present enjoys. To become King’s troops would no doubt be highly, 
gratifying ; but as Company’s, they have now certain privileges and advapt^g^f 
distinct from those of His Majesty’s service, that they would fear, if oot^ippp? 
diately, yet very soon to lose, by the greater interest of officers firom Engl^nd*|. ^i 

1357. What was the reason, as you understood*, for. changing the , guq T cV£>agfc 
establishment, which you have described as sp i#cient ?„— ^onouiy^;'t^^iir|j)». 
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expenses are heavier in the Lower Provinces, and there is the deduction also between 
the sonaut and sicca rupee already mentioned. 

91. Do you consider that the expenses of an officer are greater at Betigal than 
at either of the other presidences? — Certainly they are; he indulges himself with 
a better house, he has better camp equipage, and he also keeps a better table. 

92. Which presidency cto you consider the most, and which the least expen- 
sive? — I cannot compare Madras with Bombay ; but both are less expensive than 
Bengal. 

93. Do subalterns generally live up to their actual allowances when on full as 
well as when on half batta with house-rent ? — A similar question having been pro- 
posed to me when I was in command at Meerut ; I assembled five committees to 
give me information on this particular point, for the consideration of the Military 
Finance Committee. The following is the substance of the report : His Majesty’s 
16th Lancers reported their estimated field expenses of a lieutenant at 469 rupees 
a month in the field, 421 rupees a month in quarters. The Horse Artillery 
reported their field expenses at 453 rupees 14 annas per month; and their ex- 
penses in quarters 406 rupees and 14 annas for a lieutenant. Those officers 
respectively receive in the field or quarters 365 rupees 4 annas monthly, their 
personal pay and allowances. The 4th Bengal Cavalry stated their field expenses 
at 5tor. 150.5/).; theirexpenses in quarters 469 r. 15a. 5/). His Majesty’s 31st 
Regiment stated their field expenses to be estimated at 335 r. 8a. 7 p.\ and in 
quarters 282 r. 8a. 2 p. The Native Infantry stated theirs to be 372 rupees 8 annas 
in the field ; 321 rupees 8 annas in quarters, their receipts being 256 rupees. 

94. To what do you attribute this great difference of expense between the 
several corps ? — The 4th Light Cavalry kept up their full proportion of carriage 
for their camp equipage, which the Horse Artillery and Lancers did not ; and the 
same causes produced the same effects as to the Native Infantry. 

95. Did the estimates you have laid before the Committee of the account of 
expenses of the subalterns give all the items of their monthly expenses ? — Yes, 
they did. 

96. Were they in your opinion just and necessary? — In general indispensable; 
but some I have thought extravagant and overrated. 

97. Are the subalterns in receipt of higher allowance in the habit of laying by 
either for the European furlough or for retirement ?■— I do not think they are ; in 
general they are in debt. 

98. Could a medium allowance be advantageously commuted, taking from the 
one and adding to the other? — No doubt it would be of advantage to the state, 
but it would be a serious injury inflicted on Bengal, as it must be taken firom 
Bengal and added to the others, which are inferior. 

99. With respect to Bengal only ? — Viewing the half batta allowance for the 
proportion before stated as an established rule, it would be better to come upon the 
whole , service than upon a small portion of it, particularly as 1 mentioned In 
a preceding reply, that it never bears upon the cavalry at all. 

100. What is the difference with respect to muster between European officers 

in receipt of full and half tentage? — None whatever ; the camp equipage of neither 
is mustered, that I am aw are of. " ' 1 ' ‘ * 

to! . Is 
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a superintendent of the gun-carriage manufactory, and there was a principal 
commissary of ordnance; and when the principal commissary of ordnance died, 
to save the expense of filling up his appointment, they made the superintendent of 
gun-carriages principal commissary also, and did away with the other appointment, 
and they gave him a deputy superintendent of gun-carriages, and they removed 
the establishment from Seringapatam to the presidency, I believe from the failure 
of the forests, and the necessity of having timber from other sources. 

1358. Were the gun-carriages upon the same construction as our own ?— Not 
immediately, but very nearly similar; in fact, there is the greatest possible facility 
allowed^ to every officer of artillery to make any suggestion he pleases : he has 
only to* send in a paper to the commandant of artillery ; if it carries anythin"- 
reasonable upon the face of it, the proposition is almost immediately laid before 
the select artillery committee, composed of five of the senior officers present at 
head-quarters, and is a permanent committee always sitting. If the plan appears 
feasible, it always has an immediate fair trial, under the superintendence and con- 
trol of the proposer. 

1 359 - Yonr’s was an European corps? — It was. 

1360. What is the average period that a soldier is effective for ; how lorn* does 
he serve before he is worn out? — The difference is most extraordinary. A^horse 
artilleryman is much sooner worn out than a foot artilleryman; it depends upon 
circumstances I do not think it possible to state any exact period ; it must 
depend upon how the man is employed, and his habits; for if he is a drunken, 
dissolute man, he is soon knocked up. We have instances of short, stout-made! 
well-behaved men, that will last almost for 30 years. 

After how many years’ service do you pension them, upon an average* — 
Ihe orders are, that any man, after 10 years’ service, is eligible to the pension or 
invalid establishment. If a man thinks he is not fit for field-service, he applies to 
the surgeon, who, if he is of the same opinion, gives in his name to a yearly 
committee of officers ; this committee examines the man, a surgeon beiim- present, 
and decides what should be done. Any man, however, no matter what is his 
period of service, is always entitled to be invalided or pensioned, if he has 

received any injury that prevents him doing his duty, when in the execution of 
duty. 

1362. Aie the artillery stores good, and where do you get them from ? — The 
saddlery and harness are all made in the country. When I had the corps, I had 
a contract for supplying it, and I made all my own leather ; I had tan-pits, and 
the leather so made was of a very superior description. 

1363* Are the calibres of the guns at Madras, and the stores and carriages in 
general, the same as those in use at Bombay and Bengal? — I believe precisely ; our 
rass ordnance is made in Bengal, and sent round to Madras ; the re-casting of 
guns is all done at Calcutta ; the other two presidencies are supplied from them. 
Ihe iron guns are obtained from England, as is the shot, shells, &c. 

. A* Are the stores so similar in their kind, that if a Madras corps was serving 
with tfie Bengal army, the stores of the Bengal army would suit the equipment of 
the Madras artillery ?— No ; our gun-carriages differ materially. When I was 
nrst appointed commissary, I used to supply corps with their equipments ; their 
e.i. V. » pouches, 
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101. Is there any additional information that you wish to give, which is not T“~ ' „ 

comprised in the answers to the preceding queries? — Perfect field equipment 20 Vj luaiy ‘ 1,2 
being so indispensably necessary for every officer attached to the native branch of Major-Gun. 
the service, they keep it up for the preservation of their health, even of their lives. Sir Jaipur Skoll\ 

102. Do the officers of the Company’s service generally prefer being attached 
to a native, or to an European corps ? — To a native corps. 

103. Do they generally serve first in European corps before attached to a 
regiment?— No; they are appointed according to their seniority upon the list, as 
vacancies occur ; but exchanges are sometimes made from the native branch to 
the European. 

104. Are any and what measures taken to impress upon young officers recently 
arrived in India, the importance of respecting the prejudices of the natives, and 
observing due caution in their intercourse with them r — It makes an important part 
of the standing orders of each presidency, that the natives shall be treated on all 
occasions with kindness, and attention to their prejudices, and officers have 
been occasionally sent home deprived of their commissions for breaches of those 
orders. 

105. What has been the effect of granting a brevet rank of captain to subalterns 
of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service of 15 years’ standing, on the relative 
condition of the two services? — The rank being given with impartiality, I do not 
see that it has any injurious effect upon either. 

106. Is it of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer?— Quite 
equal ; if anything, more beneficial to His Majesty’s officers than to the officers of 
the Company, their promotion being slower. 

107. Is there in your opinion any objection to the grant of brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel and major to officers of the Company’s service holding the 
situation of adjutant and quartermaster-general, and of deputy, as in His Majesty’s 
service? — The introduction of brevet rank is very unpopular in the Company’s 
service generally, and unpalatable; but this is not my opinion, as those staff 
situations require the weight of rank. 

10& For what reason is brevet rank uupalatable to the Company’s officers - 
Because it interferes with their service, in all other respects purely regulated by 
seniority rise. 

109. Has the recent promotion in the Company’s army for distinguished service 
been advantageous or otherwise to the public interest? — I think it has; I think it 
has been well deserved generally. 

110.. Do you think that if the real brevet rank was given to the adjutant, quar- 
termaster-general, and other staff situations, it might open a door to favoritism ? 

— Yes, it certainly would. 

til. Do you think it advantageous or otherwise, that there should be one com- 
mander-in-qhief. for the three armies, ( and a commander of the forces to manage 
ihe detajls.of each presidency ? — I . think that one commander-in-chief could not 
even manage the administration of Justice of the three armies, and therefore 
I prefer tl^at it shoyjd remain as it po^v is. 

1 Are tl)e stafif .officers ip each presidency selected from the Company’s 
service in the' same presidency r 1 — Exclusively. 

E.I.—V. b 2 113. Do 
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— pouches, belts, and such articles, were then all from Europe; but some time after 

24 M arch 1832. t ^ e establishment of the commissariat, it furnished country-made articles of a most 

LiectZcolonel inferior description indeed, and which, if the thing was fairly and impartially 
Charles Hopkinson, examined, would, I really think, not be found so cheap as those from Europe ; 
c - B - because though less in the first charge, they do not last one-fifth of the time, and 
never look so well. 

1365. Do not you think that the perfect identity of the stores in the three 
presidencies is so important an object, that it ought to be accomplished at any 
expense ? — They serve so seldom together, that I conceive it is matter of very 
secondary consequence; besides which, the whole arrangement is different at 
each presidency. On the Madras establishment we have a commissary, who has 
the charge of all the artillery equipments that are not in immediate use. In 
Bengal, the senior artillery officer upon the spot has the immediate charge* so 
that the whole system is different ; and I think that while they are a little different, 
and each responsible for the efficiency, it produces emulation. I believe there is 
a rivalry between the Madras and the Bengal army, which I think produces an 
anxiety on both parts to beat the other if possible. 

1366. In the Burmese war, were not corps sent from the different presidencies? 
— Nothing but King’s corps came from Bengal, with the exception of a part of the 
Governor-General’s body guard ; there were two troops of European Bengal horse 
artillery, and two companies of European foot artillery. From Madras there were 
two companies of golundauze artillery, and three companies of European artillery, 
with the lascars, and the whole of the ordnance and cattle establishment. From 
Bombay there was one company of European artillery, without any guns. 

1367. Had you two establishments for the supply of stores, one for the Bengal 
artillery, and another for the Madras artillery ? — We had not only two establish- 
ments, but nothing could be given from the one to the other but as a private loan ; 
for the accounts of each presidency are kept quite distinct. 

1368. So that you had not only two officers providing stores for each of the two 
corps from each of the two presidencies, but you had two civil establishments con-; 
trolling the expenditure of those stores ?— Of their own immediate presidency. 

1369. Is not that a disadvantage ? — I do not see that it is, because the powder 
that is made at our presidency is used by that presidency ; the Bengal powder is 
used by the Bengal officers, and they think it the best ; we use the Madras powder, 
and we think that the best. 

1370. Does it not make it difficult for one presidency to assist another? — Not 
at all ; the commandant of artillery can always manage this by an order at once ; 
all the guns are precisely the same, so that the ammunition of one would neces- 
sarily fit and could be used for the other. 

1371. Supposing you as a Madras officer had no stores, or powder or shot of 

your own, and there was a Bengal artillery officer with more than his complement 
of powder and stores serving with you, by what official channel would you get pro- 
vided from that Bengal officer ? — The commanding officer of artillery would at OJW£ 
give an order for making any arrangement the service might require he p^eaaes^qpd 
I have done so myself in some cases ; we were also always ready to supplyjtl#* .Jttt&t 
both King’s and Company’s. ■< ■- - • ;•?; ■ i- i&o'i .iiiip-t . 

i&7«*v¥o» 
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\ 113. Do you think it desirable that officers should have served in India, before 

e) n ' ,,r * ' 32 ‘ they are appointed to any high situation at either presidency on the staff in that 
Major-Gen. army ?— I do ; everything connected with the service being so different from what 
Su Jasper Strolls, they ever could have learned in any other part of the world. 

114. Have officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 
India, at any time, at either presidency ' They have been in temporary com- 
mand, but not permanently so within the last 50 years. 

115. Are there any, and what difficulties in the reduction of a whole regiment 
of cavalry or infantry in the Company’s service ? — There are difficulties arising from 
the location of the officers of the corps so reduced, so as to place them in other 
corps, without prejudice to their brother officers. 

116. Is there any mode by which such a measure could be carried into effect 
without material detriment to the interests of the officers? — They might be made 
the skeleton corps, which were alluded to in a former answer, to supply staff 
vacancies. 

117. Has a reduction ever been made of a regular regiment of cavalry or infantry 
since the introduction of regimental promotion in 1796? — Not of any battalion 
permanently established at any of the presidencies. 

1 1 8. Have you served in a Kings regiment which has been transferred from the 
establishment of one presidency in India to that of another? — No, I never served as 
a regimental officer in India at all. 

119. Are you aware of any removal of a whole regiment from one presidency to 
another?— It has frequently taken place. 

1 20. Has such removal produced discontent by officers or men being removed 
from a presidency of higher allowance to one where they had less? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

121. Do His Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being 
of superior army and inferior regimental rank to a Company’s officer, experience 
any difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command r — Their 
pay and batta will be of the inferior rank, but other allowances equal. 

122. Are not officers, after a service of ten years in India, allowed a furlough for 
three years, with the privilege of the pay of their rank ? — They are. 

123. Do they generally avail themselves of it, or wait for a longer period ?— 
I do not think that one officer in ten avails himself of it as a subaltern. 

1 24. For what reason ? — Being unable to meet the expense, and probably 
when he has served so long, having obtained some regimental or staff appointment. 

12.5. Have you observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europe, 
a disinclination to return? — Many suffer so much from the climate that they would 
relinquish anything rather than return; but I think in general they are very glad to 
get back to their corps. 

1 26. Do officers who retire on the full pay of their rank, generally prefer to 
complete the 22 years* service, which entitles them to a particular allowance 
without the break of three years’ furlough in England ? — After they have served 
16 or 18 years, I think they generally prefer remaining to complete the period at 
once, but it depends very much’ upon the situation held by the officer, and 6pon 
his health generally. . 

1 27» Are 
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1372* You stated that the troops of the different presidencies served very seldom 
together ; how often have they combined together since the taking of Java in 

u 1 » l DeVer ’ exce P tin S Ava » within my own knowledge ; I believe also 
that the Bombay and the Nizam’s troops served together with the Madras in the 
Mahratta war of 1817. 

1373 * Did they not serve together in Burmahr — In Burmali there were no 
Company’s native troops; they were all King’s troops that came from Bengal, with 
the exception of a portion of the Governor- General's body guard. 

1 . 374 * lo whom are your requisitions for stores addressed at Madras; to the 
military board or to the commanding officer of the artillery ?— At each station 
there is a commissary, who is under the control of the commanding officer of that 
station ; it is his duty, if there is any want or deficiency, to point it out to the com- 
manding offioer, and with his sanction, to make a yearly indent upon the arsenal of 
rort St. George : this is sent to the military board, who sanction the supply, and 
it is at once sent up to the commissary from the presidency arsenal. Then if any 
portion of artillery took the field, the commanding officer of artillery has always 
a controlling power over the ordnance officer. 

1375. Have you ever visited the powder manufactory at Madras ?— Frequently. 

1376* In what condition is it?— —As far as I could judge, it is most perfectly 
efficient. It appears to have every thing about it that a powder magazine should 
have ; its establishment appears to be liberal and good. Whenever powder is 
wanted, it is not left to the superintendent to send up whatever powder he pleases ; 
but the powder is in a large magazine, and the artillery officer who goes for it 
selects at his pleasure from any part of the quantity. 

1377 - I s the whole of the powder used in the Madras presidency made there? 
— I believe entirely. 

137 b* Do you happen to know the annual consumption ? — No, I do not; it 
depends entirely upon circumstances. While the whole country is at peace, the 
yearly expendituie could be told to almost a grain, for each corps is allowed a cer- 
tain quantity for the use of field days and other purposes, so that the quantity 
issued is known to a fraction. 


Luna, 2 6 ° die Martii , 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


. s ^yQ^General Sir ROBERT SCOT, K.C.B., called in and examined. 

y° u belong to the Company’s service? — I do, on the Madras 

establishment. 

How long have you served?- — I am a cadet of 1703, and went out to 
laiam iyg^ <■: . . 

1381. That is from 37 to 39 years? — Yes, since I went to India. 

’ **>+**. r 2 1 Q82. When 
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127. Are there any other inducements besides loss of health in India, which — 

generally influence officers in availing themselves of the retiring regulation? — 20 181 

Some who have had lucrative staff situations may feel themselves independent ; 
a tew others, possibly, inherit property in England sufficient for their disburse- Sir 
ments. 

128. Is there not an arrangement which prevents a colonel in receipt of off- 
reckonings when in command of his regiment from drawing at the same time the 
allowance attached to such command ? — He does not get all the allowances; he 
does not receive the 400 rupees a month, being always in receipt of superior batta, 
whether present or not. 

1 29. If the command allowance of a corps could be drawn with off-reckonings, 
would it not operate as an inducement with officers in India to remain with their 
regiments, and thus secure a larger proportion of officers a higher relative rank in 
respect to officers of His Majesty’s service, than has hitherto been the case? — 

Certainly, if the command money were paid in addition to batta to officers of 
that rank, commandants would frequently remain in command of their corps. 

130. Would such an object be generally advantageous to the service? — I think 
not ; it would tend very much to keep back the rising officers of the service, the 
younger lieutenant-colonels and majors. 

131. What are the rules in regard to the repair of arms and accoutrements? — 

In Bengal, officers commanding troops and companies receive 50 rupees a month, 
which has latterly been divided thus : 20 rupees for the actual repair of the arms, 
and 30 for the command of the company or' troop. At Madras they receive much 
less, a public establishment being kept up by the government for the repairs of 
arms. Of Bombay 1 am not qualified to speak. 

132. Which regulation is most advantageous to the service? — I think the arms 
in use by the corps of Madras were in better order generally than those at Bengal. 

133. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldiers? — They are victualled altogether by the commissariat at a fixed daily 
stoppage. 

134. Do you consider such a system preferable to the soldier providing for 
himself? — Very much so; he could not obtain wholesome provisions for himself. 

135. Is the practice of inebriety more or less frequent among European 
soldiers than formerly ? — I think it is more frequent. 

136. Are you able to suggest any method for its more effectual check? — I am 
not ; various methods have been tried, but with very little success. 

137* Can you account for the increase? — I think the habits of the lower class in 
this country are much altered in that respect for the worse, consequently, the 
recruit arrives in India more attached to liquor than he formerly was. 

>38. Are the troops paid daily in India? — No. 

139* Would not the doing so decrease the practice of drunkenness? — Not to 
any great extent; it was tried by his Majesty’s itith Lancers under my command, 
and they were more irregular than the two other European corps at the same 
station who were not so paid. . . 

140- How long did you try the effect of daily payment? — I think it was in 
operation six months at least, and it was going on when 1 came aw ay. 

141. Has 
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1382. When did you return?— In 1828. . -iv; - v * a : 

1383. What situations have you held on the Madras establishment ?rr-J have 

held various commands that my rank entitled me to; and latterly I have been 
employed in ,the Political as well as the Military department. < , 

1384. ; Have you in any of your commands had the King’s troops under .your 
orders?— Yes, I have. 

1385. What is your opinion as to the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the, 
native army? — Does the question refer to the time when I quitted India, or to any 
particular period, or throughout the whole course of my service ? 

j;}86. Throughout the whole course, generally speaking ; and if any alterations 
have taken place since you entered the service, it will be desirable to mention 
them?'— I think the spirit of the army has, in general, been every thing that was 
desirable, but affected in a small degree, at different times, by particular circum- 
stances. Its efficiency, I conceive, has at all times been equal to the calls made on 
it ; and its discipline has been very good, although I think that has also varied 
from particular circumstances. 

1387. You have had all branches of the native troops under your orders? — 
1 have. 

1388. Do they particularly excel, either in artillery, cavalry* or infantry ; and in 
which branch do you give the preference to them as soldiers. I allude to the pre- 
sidency of Madras? — My answer will refer to the presidency of Madras. Upon 
the whole, to the infantry; but being an infantry officer myself, I perhaps may 
speak under some prejudice. I think the discipline of the infantry, as far as I have 
been capable of judging, has in general been better than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long period of time after I entered the service, we had no native 
artillery ; but constituted as it is now, l believe it is very efficient, and animated 
by the best spirit ; and I know the natives in general who belong to the artillery 
service, have a greater esprit de corps than can be said to belong to the other 
branches of the armies in India, making it a point of honour with them to remain 
with their guns to the last, even when deserted by the other arms. 

1389. Have any of the native corps from the other presidencies been under your 
orders ? — Yes, they have at different times. 

1390. Does the same opinion extend to them, which you have given respecting 
the troops of the Madras presidency? — As far as circumstances render it applicable. 
Bombay had no native cavalry until of late ; and as far as I know, no native artil- 
lery until a still more recent, period. 

1391. Is the artillery service popular with the natives in the Madras presidency? 

— The military classes of India are numerous, and I think all of them have a . desire 
to serve in the Company’s army; but perhaps it is not now so popular a- service as 
it has been. . . ; . 

1392. From what cause has that alteration arisen? — From various causes; pro- 

bably the whole of which I could not attempt now to specify ; there are several 
however that I could now mention. V( ut. 

vj 393. Have you any objection to mention them ? — Not at ail,. as far # I can-do 
so in a general . way. Those that occur to me now*, are the frequency with whidk 
officers of rank have been removed from one regiment toanother ; the very Yrcqqent 

alterations 
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r;i 141. Has the establishment of canteens been attended with good effect? — 

20 heimmr) 1 3«. y er y g 00 d a8 to the quality of the liquor consumed, and in keeping the men in 
Major-Gen. their quarters, instead of ranging over the bazaars and country, in search of the 
Sv inspc) NirolU. common country spirits, but I do not think that drunkenness has much decreased 
in consequence; the habitual drunkards have even more facilities than they 
formerly had. 

142. Does the soldier at the presidency of Bengal receive a dram from the 
Government daily? — He receives compensation in lieu of spirits; it formerly 
was issued at two different times and raw ; it may be had now at the eanteen in 
the same way. 

143. Has that custom long prevailed - Ever since I was connected with 
Bengal these issues were made; the new system was introduced in 182$. 

144. Has any other liquor been introduced into the canteens than spirits? — 
Y es ; beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits. 

145. But has not caused any diminution of drunkenness?- No; the drunkard 
prefers on all occasions the most ardent spirit be can find. 

146. What has been the effect of the soldiers’ libraries which have been sent 
out by the Company for their use ? — I think the effect very good ; it relieves 
them from the monotony and tedium of a barrack life. 

147. Are the books generally read by the soldiers ? — Very much. 

148. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the 
soldiers, when not upon duty? — When the canteens were established, all imple- 
ments which could be of any use to encourage them to exercise were given them, at 
the expense of the canteens. Public fives-courts are built at all European 
stations, and there are many others. 

149. Are there regimental schools established in India? — There are, and of 
the best description ; everything connected with them is most liberally supplied. 

150. Are the half-caste children of European soldiers, as well as the children of 
European women, taught in the same school? — They are, without any distinction. 

151. Does the clergyman of the station visit those schools occasionally, or 
exercise any superintendence over them ? — Yes, be does. 

152. At what age are the children removed to the orphan school of the 
presidency to which they belong? — The children of His Majesty’s regiments are 
never removed to any, hut complete their education at the regimental school ; but 
in the Company’s armies I believe the half-caste boys are removed at eight years 
old. 

1 53. In what manner are the children of European soldiers employed after they 
have left school ? — In amusement ; they are not brought up to any trade. The 
boys enter into employment ; the girls .marry very early. 

154. Are there any half-caste descendants of European soldiers. aver enlisted 
into an European regiment? — No, except. as drummers or fifers. 

155. Is the half-caste population in the neighbourhood, of an European eanfean- 

ment generally considerable ? — Not very considerable. . jj, 

156. Is it on the increase ? — I think it must be. , n. 

157. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European women,.when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the King’s or Company’s service? — Into both. " * 
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alterations that have been made in the dress of the army, and the want of due con- 
sideration upon' those occasions for the native prejudices in regard to dress, and other 26 March |8 ^ J - 
matters subordinate to dress, and the appointments connected therewith ; and per- Major-c; t ii. 
haps also in some degree from a too evident desire to assimilate too much the Sir Robert Scot y 
native to the European army. They have at different times altered and reduced an K - r - 
establishment of boys of a very early age, the sons or very near relations of sepoys 
and native officers, which each regiment has attached to it. I think that establish- 
ment, duly regulated, a powerful means of attaching the native troops to the 
Government. I hey have also laid restrictions upon the situations chosen by native 
pensioners for their residence ; and they have embodied the invalids into garrison 
battalions, and required of those battalions a service beyond, I think, what they were 
capable of affording. Ihese are some of the causes that have contributed in 
a material degree to lessen the desire to enter the Company’s service that the natives 
formerly had. 

1394. Are the native officers sufficiently encouraged ? — I do not think that they 
are. 

1395. What additional encouragement would you recommend ? — Such encou- 
ragement as would affect the situation of their families and improve their condition 
in any way, especially after their death, would I think be one of the most effectual. 

W’hen their sons are received into the service, I think they should be admitted 
with some privileges, some advantages over the common recruits. They should 
be exempt from various punishments to which common recruits are liable; and 
I think that the native officers should more frequently, when distinguished by 
good conduct and gallantry, be rewarded by being appointed to different offices 
and situations which they are capable of filling, receive higher pay, and be honoured 
by some title. 

1 396. Do the sons of native officers enlist as privates ? — They enlist as privates, 
or are received as recruit boys, but very rarely now. It was much more common 
when I entered the service. It was always an object of great anxiety with me as 
commandant of a corps to encourage the native officers to have their sons and near 
relatives enrolled. 

* 397 * I believe the highest rank native officers arrive at at present is soubahdar- 
major, is it not ?— It is. 

1398; Do you think they could be admitted to a higher rank with advan- 
tage? — If any rank could be assigned to them higher than that, which did not 
give them the command over European commissioned officers, I should say it 
would be advantageous ; but I do not see how that is to be accomplished. 

I hey might be appointed commandants of forts and small posts in different parts 
of the country, which would raise and gratify them very considerably, and do a great 
deal of good. 

. * 399 ' you think it would be advisable to place them in the command of 
either -revenue or; police corps ?— If individuals were selected for these situations at 
an early period of their service, I should say undoubtedly. 

>1400. Would;; you think it advantageous that they should occasionally be placed 
obuthe w personal ; staff »of Governors-General and officers in command? — With 
vory- great "care; in thoi seiectioci. 1 of . the^officers, and scrupulous attention to the 

mode 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 

V. 

Sir JASPER NICOLLS, again called in and examined. military. 

Sir Jasper Nicolls begged to make this addition to an answer in the Evidence a3 February 1832 
given by him on the 20th of February 1832. — 

But I think an arrangement very much required, by which commandants of sir ^per^Nm/h 
corps, who aim ultimately at a command of a district or division, should serve 
some part of the intermediate time in the rank of brigadier. 

158. Do the soldiers of the King’s regiments generally volunteer to remain with 
the regiments in India on the return of their own corps to England ? — The greater 
proportion would be very happy to extend their service and remain. 

1 59. Do they generally do so ? — By a late regulation they are not permitted 
after the age of 30. They would still be very happy to do so, but they are not 
permitted now to do it. 

160. Is that a regulation of the East India Company ? — Yes, it is. 

161. Can you compute what the saving of the expense would be in allowing 
a soldier to remain in India, and of bringing out a substitute from England ; the 
expense saved of a soldier going home and another coming out ?— It must be 
about 50 /., at the lowest. I have always rated it at this myself ; but the freight 
is so extremely low, that the other day they brought them home for 14 /. a man. 

162. What are the number of European officers, including the commandant of 
the staff, which you conceive are required to be effective with a regiment of native 
cavalry, of six and eight troops respectively? — One field officer, a captain with each 
squadron, and a subaltern with each troop, independently of the staff. 

163. I would ask the same question with respect to a regiment of infantry of 
eight and ten companies respectively? — A field officer, three captains, and a subal- 
tern to each company, not including the staff. 

164. What number of European officers with a troop of native horse artillery of 
six and eight pieces respectively, when serving with a brigade, or detached on 
a separate command ?— A captain and three subalterns, which admits of a subaltern 
officer being employed or detached with each brigade of guns. The troops have 
only six guns each. 

165. Would you say the same number with a company of native foot artillery r 
—Yes, precisely the same. 

166. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European or native 
officers of a troop or company? — The European officer commands it in the field, or 
at field exercise ; he is responsible for the arming, clothing, and payment of the 
men; the European officer seldom moves but with bis whole company, or a 
number equivalent thereto. The native officer does all the smaller duties of the 
camp or station- 
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" mode of employing them, I should think good effects would result from it. 

26 M arch 183a. pi an has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most favourable 

Major-Gen. circumstances. i ; m ^ 

Sir Robert Scot, 1401 , There is a difference, is there not, in the pay and allowances to officersand 
k.c. b. men in the three presidencies? — Does that refer to the native, or to the European 
troops ? ... 

1402. To both generally. — I believe that the orders of the Company now are? 

that the European officers should all be paid alike; but there are differences: in 
the pay of the native troops in the different branches of the three presidencies, and 
also in that of the public followers. g ! : 

1403. Would it be desirable to assimilate the pay for the three presidencies?- — 

If it could be done, undoubtedly it would be desirable ; but I apprehend it would 
be a point of very great difficulty to accomplish it with justice and satisfaction to 
the parties. • 

1404. As the expenditure would be too great to bring the lowest up to the 
highest, are you of opinion it could be gradually done, as to recruits hereafter en- 
listing, by giving them a less pay and emolument at first, and gradually increasing 
it according to the number of years of service ? — I referred in my last answer to the 
different rates of unavoidable expenditure incurred by the troops in the purchase of 
food and necessaries in the different provinces where they served, and in which 
prices are exceedingly different. 

1405. Would you think it advisable to give an increase of pay after a certain 

period of service ? — It would no doubt be a means of furthering the attachment of 
the troops, and so far advisable, but I do not see that it would assimilate rates that 
are now different, whether absolutely or relatively ; but I would not have it inferred 
that I consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insufficient. ;v? 

1406. Is the difference in the pay and allowances in the three presidencies pro- 
portionate to the increase of expense in the one over the others ? — My attention has 
been at different times directed to that point, and, as far as I now recollect, 
I thought some years ago the troops serving in the territories under the Bombay 
establishment were more pinched than those under Madras ; and the Madras troops, 
though a little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, 
where provisions generally as well as most other things were cheaper-' -• 

1407. Are European officers on their first arrival in India generally attached to 
an European corps, or are they sent at once to a native corps ? — The practice ■■ has 
differed at different times. When I arrived in India, cadets were usually allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose their own corps ; afterwards it became the 'rule 
to attach them for some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet -com- 
pany, organized, as far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry? 
with which all infantry cadets were detained for a considerable time ; but. this plan 
proving eminently unsuccessful, was discontinued, and since that time the system 
has been to post them temporarily, that is, until their rank on the list of the season 
was ascertained from England, to such corps as lay most conveniently,! :s®r»a»* 
thought likely to prove the best school for teaching them their duty ; ort thein tank 
being fixed, they were posted permanently, and ordered to join. When Eteffc Lndik 
there was what was called a Cadet lnstitution at each presidency,iwhem 4 )».yiwng 

gentlemen 
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167. Is the European officer in communication generally with the men of his 
e ruill - v 1 32 troop or company when not on parade? — It varies with the disposition of the 
iWajor-Cien. officer; some like frequent communication, others do not. 

•Nr Jaspei N uoUs. 168. To what particular point does his inspection extend when the sepoys are 
not on duty? — When not on duty, or preparing for it or for exercise, there is little 
or no interference ; and, probably, the less the better. 

169. Is there ordinarily any communication between the European and the 
native officers of a troop or company when not on duty? — On parade there is, 
daily ; but not in their quarters. 

170. I think you said the European officer pays the men?- -They arc paid in 
his presence; the pay haviklar of each troop or company being responsible for the 
expenses of the troop or company. 

171. Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate into the com- 
plaints of the men under his charge, previous to their being laid before the 
commanding officer of the corps? — Yes ; they should not be submitted to the ‘com- 
manding officer of the corps but by the European officer of each company. 

J 72. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer?— In well-conducted regiments daily. 

] 73. What duties are ordinarily discharged by the adjutant of the regiment? — 
Everything relating to the drill and instruction of the corps, the parading of guards 
and detachments, attendance upon the commanding officer for the receipt of 
instructions and orders, besides many line and station duties. 

1 74. Does he personally communicate with the men ? — Very often ; daily ; lie 
ought to be on parade three times a day. 

175. What are the particular duties assigned to the quartermaster and inter- 
preter of the regiment?— As quartermaster, the care of the ammunition, new 
clothing, the furnishing of the smaller articles of equipment, and the care of the 
tents ; as interpreter he attends all the courts- martial ; courts of inquiry, both 
regimental and stational ; frequently general courts-martial ; and, upon parade, he 
translates the general orders and regimental orders affecting the sepoys to thorn. 

1 76. Are these duties to each sufficiently extensive to incapacitate him also from 
taking the command of a troop or company if it were requisite ? — They frequently 
have charge of companies, but not in the field ; they are fequired as. mounted 
officers on parade. 

177. Has the appointment of interpreter acted as an inducement to the Euro- 
pean officer to study the native languages with a view of obtaining such appoint- 
ment? — Yes, it hus. 

178. Are there other encouragements requisite in your opinion to induce Euro- 
pean officers to study the native languages ? — There is a small encouragement 
given by Government, but the great inducement is that of obtaining staff employ- 
ment, for which it qualifies them. 

179. How many effective officers have ordinarily been present with a regiment ; 
1 mean native regiments? — I have known as ruauy as j,8,. I think,, upon the old 
establishment, and I have seen them as low as eight. 

1 80. Is the promotion from the rank of trooper or sepoy to that of najejk or 
corporal by selection, or is seniority allowed to decide in preference ?-rNot.by 

selection 
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gentlemen on their arrival from Europe were received, taken care of and equipped 
for joining their respective regiments, by an officer selected and permanently ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; but 1 understand these institutions have since been discon- 
tinued, which I think is to be regretted. 

1408. Are there sufficient advantages held out to European officers to make 

themselves acquainted with the language of the country ?— -As the Government some 
time ago adopted measures holding out a greater degree of encouragement than 
formerly, it is clear that they then thought there was not sufficient. Of late that 
encouragement has, partially at least, if not wholly, been withdrawn ; and conse- 
quently my opinion is, that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study 
the native languages. J 

1409. Do the officers generally make themselves acquainted with the language 
of the country ?— The officers of the native army are all more or less acquainted 
with one or other of the native languages, but many of them not in a sufficient 
degree, I conceive, for their own satisfaction, or the good of the service. 

1410. Do they learn sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with 
the native troops under their orders? — Yes ; they acquire that in a very short time, 
either by study or custom, from mixing with their men. 

1411. What regulations do you allude to as to the encouragement to study the 
native languages, which you say were withdrawn ? — On the Madras establishment, 
a reward of 500 pagodas was given to all officers who passed an examination in any 
of the native languages; that has been withdrawn by order of the Court of Direc- 
tors, who think that the greater claim a knowledge of the language gives to an officer 
for holding a staff situation, is a sufficient encouragement. 

1412. Are the regulations in the Company’s service sufficiently explicit and im- 
perative to make young officers respect the feelings and customs of native troops? 

1 think perfectly so, as far as that object can be attained by regulations. 

1413. Any deviation from them would be seriously noticed, would it not Cer- 
tainly, 

1 4 1 4 * Is it not indispensable for an officer holding a staff appointment that he 
should be acquainted with the language of the country? — It is now matter of re- 
gulation ; they are liable to be examined as to their proficiency, and if found not 
qualified, are turned out. 

1415. Having had European troops under your orders, as well as native troops, 

what is their comparative efficiency in the field ; I mean on actual service ? — That 
would vary very much according to circumstances. In some situations, the native 
troops I should think better calculated for employment than European troops ; in 
others, I should think the European troops better calculated than the native; but 
in the general course of service, I should say they act better together, and perhaps 
they should always be so employed, but with a very limited proportion of Europeans 
to natives. , r 

1416. The King’s troops and the Company’s European troops are seldom 
detached, are they ?— The system is not to detach them, but both are occasionally. 
^4417. Do you consider^ the native artillerymen are of a sufficient strength for 
wseinature of the duties required of them ?— -For all general purposes of the 
aemce,e(Rmdering how they are selected, I should say they were; but occasions 
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selection exclusively ; the senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is the “ 
person generally promoted. 2 '* ^ elj l tur y 

1 8 1 . Are naicks also promoted to the rank of havildur entirely by selection, or Major-Ceu. 

is length of service a preferable claim ? — Length of service gives the preference, Sir Jasper NuJh 
the candidates being in other respects equal. 

182. Isa greater strictness observed in the promotion from havildar to the 
lowest commissioned rank, that of jemadar, than in the rise to the non-commis- 
sioned rank ? — I think the selection is wider ; the rolls of the havildar being kept 
by the adjutant, who is, in a great degree, the judge of the respective merits of the 
candidates ; they are all brought under one focus. 

* 1 83. Does the jemadar rise by seniority or selection to the higher commissioned 
rank of subahdar? — Very much by seniority. But cases of selection are not only 
admitted of but required by the Commander-in-chief. 

184. What is the rule adopted in regard to the selection of subahdar-major of 
the regiment?— His cither being the senior officer in the corps, or a man who has 
distinguished himself upon some occasion. 

185. By what recommendation is he made? — That of the commanding officer 
to the Commander-in-chief, through the Adjutant-general. 

18G. Does the Commander-in-chief ever exercise a discretion in appointing him ? 

— I believe so. The rule of the service is, that in promotion lists all those above 
the person recommended by the commanding officer shall be inserted, with the 
reasons annexed why they are not recommended strictly by seniority. Occasionally 
the Commander-in-chief may think these reasons not sufficient, and then he exercises 
his own discretion 

187. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotions, sufficient to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service? — I think they are; yet I should be 
glad to see the pay of the jemadar still further increased. 

188. Have the subahdars been more active in their duties since there has been 
the distinction of subahdar-major ? — I think the establishment of that rank must 
have such effect. 

189. Can you suggest to the Committee any other unobjectionable mode of 
promotion for the native officers, and of thereby stimulating their exertions? — 

1 cannot. There are no small commands in Bengal of which they are capable. 

190. What is your opinion of having a subahdar-major to each flank company 
instead of one subahdar-major to the regiment? — It would be an encouragement 
undoubtedly; but as they are infirm men, for the most part, they are not fit for 
flank companies. 

191. Has it ever come within you knowledge that native aids-de-camp have been 
occasionally employed by some distinguished officers of the service ? — I believe it 
has been so, but I have never witnessed it in Bengal. 

192. What would be your opinion of a proportion of these, of course at the 
option of the individuals, being attached to officers holding such commands ? — 

I think the effect would be very good, and they might be made very useful. 

193* Can you suggest any mode by which such an appointment as a permanent 
arrangement could be rendered unobjectionable, and at the same time gratifying to 
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will row and then occur where the physical strength of Europeans would be more 
advantageous. 

1418. Are the general equipments of the army in the three presidencies the same, 
or do they vary ? — They varied very much until of late years, when there has been 
a desire to assimilate them in all things. 

1419. And that progressive assimilation is going on?— I believe so ; it was when 
I left India. 

T420. Do you not consider it very desirable that it should be so ? — Undoubtedly ; 
it would give the greatest facilities in many cases to the public service, by the 
transfer of stores, &c. from one presidency to another. 

' 1421. Does the health of European troops suffer much in proportion to the native 

troops ? — Generally, yes ; I have known some instances where the Europeans seemed 
to be less affected than the natives. 

1422. What number of years would you consider general as to the fitness of the 
European soldier to last in India? — About 12 or 15 years. 

1423. And what that of a native soldier? — Enlisted at the usual period of life, 
from 2o to 25 years ; but the regulations differ in that respect in peace and war. 

1 424. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of an European artilleryman 
and a native artilleryman ? — I cannot without reference to papers. 

1425. Nor as to cavalry or infantry ? — I cannot. 

1426. You are aware that in the King’s service, when regiments are ordered 
home, a proportion are allowed to volunteer? — I am. 

1427. Would you not think it advisable to allow the whole number to volunteer 
that were desirous, provided their age did not exceed any given year that you 
choose to name? — Undoubtedly.; subject only to the fitness which they may be 
thought at the time to possess ; and that will depend, in different individuals, on 
other things besides their age. 

1428. What year would it not be advisable to keep a man beyond ? — Certainly 
not exceeding 45 ; the non-effective establishments would otherwise be increased at 
a ruinous rate ; and as a general rule, perhaps 40 should be the limit. 

1429. Does the European suffer much as to his health for the first two or three 

years after his arrival, or is there no difference?— That depends very much upon 
the station to which they are sent on their first arrival ; there are some stations that 
are remarkably favourable to Europeans when they first go out, and where they 
enjoy good health ; if they go back to these stations at an after period of service, 
they are not so healthy. One of the healthiest situations in the Madras presidency 
for all new comers is Bangalore. After regiments have served in India some time, 
the proportion of sick and casualties have been much less at Bellary, which has 
a very hot climate, particularly hot, indeed, at one period of the year. In my 
recollection, a remarkable circumstance occurred there : an English regiment, one 
of His Majesty’s, but I forget which, served there several months, nearly a year, 
I think, without the loss of a single man. • - 

1430. Is it usual to send the regiment on its first arrival to Bangalore ? — I do 
not think it is, as a system ; it is seldom practicable to attend to that, as there are so 
few European regiments, and it must depend altogether upon the situation of 
affairs at the time ; the moving of an European regiment in India is attended with 

great 
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the individuals selected for such a distinguished honour r — A native aid- de-camp 
might be attached to each general officer on the staff. 

194. Has it been customary at some of the Presidencies to reward distinguished 
native officers by appointing them as killedars of forts, or granting them an allowance 
for palanquin?— I understand the former practice prevails at Bombay ; and I know 
that the latter does at Madras. 

195* Are you of opinion that any other mode besides that which has been sug- 
gested would tend to the improvement of the service, if the finances admitted of such 
an extra expenditure? — They are particularly gratified by receiving medals for 
their services ; and I should be glad to sec a portion of the distinctions and advan- 
tages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal. 

196. Do you think that the regulation in the King's service increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could, with propriety and advan- 
tage, be extended to the native soldier in India, by making future enlistments at 
an amount somewhat below the present scale of allowance, and after certain spe- 
cified periods of service increasing the allowance beyond the present rates?— 

I think it might be an advantage to do so ; and the increased rate received by 
the senior sepoys would in some degree qualify their disappointment when they 
were not promoted ; I think it very necessary even now upon that ground. 

197. Does desertion frequently take place on a native regiment removing from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal ? — I believe always ; sometimes it has 
taken place to a very alarming extent. The climate is different and disliked by 
the sepoys of Hindostan. The pay is smaller, and his food is altered. 

198. Do you think that by increasing the pay of a sepoy in proportion to the 
length of service would operate against the frequency of desertion r — I think it 
would ; the Hindoo sepoys are all great calculators. 

199. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowance to native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of improvement? — I have 
already said I think the pay of a jemadar would admit of some small increase ; and 
the naick, as doing more duty than any other man in the corps, may perhaps 
deserve an increase also. 

300. What are the arrangements by which saddlery and horse appointments are 
supplied and kept in repair in the Presidency of Bengal ? — By what is termed 
troop contracts ; arrangements by which the captain or officer commanding a troop 
receives a stipulated sum for each horse. 

201. What is the amount of the contracts for the provision or repair of these 
articles ? — That I do not remember. It is in all the returns, and, therefore, relying 
upon them, they are not in my head. 

202. What is the nature of the contract with the troop officer for the provision 
of line articles? — I cannot separate them into the several equipments; the last 
answer includes all. 

203. What arrangements are made to ascertain that these articles are sufficient for 
the supply to be kept in repair ? — Periodical committees are assembled for the purpose. 

204. Could you say how often ?~Quarterly, I think ; and always when a troop 

passes from the hands of one officer to another. , The commanding' officer generally 
performs the former duty himself, in 

265. What 
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great expense, atid that alone is sometimes deemed a sufficient reason to keep the 
troops where they are. 

1431. How are the European regiments in the Company's service completed?*— 
Principally by recruits from this country ; and in some small degree by volunteers 
from His Majesty’s service, when regiments are sent home. 

• 1 432. Have the artillery the first choice of these recruits ?— They have ; the horse 
artillery taking precedence. Some are enlisted for general service, some expressly 
for the artillery. 

1433. Would you recommend any alterations that would give greater facilities 
in recruiting these regiments ?— I have heard in India of difficulties being occa- 
sionally thrown in the way of the recruiting service in this country ; but 1 am not 
practically acquainted with them. At present, I believe, recruits are to be had 
without difficulty. 

M 34 * Is it the habit to relieve these regiments in the Company’s service, by 
sending out entire regiments? — No relief of that kind ever takes place. 

l 435 * There is no King’s artillery in India, is there ?— Not now ; there was 
formerly. 

1436. Are you of opinion that it would be advantageous to the military service 
of India, if the army, instead of being so much separated in different stations, was 
cantoned in larger bodies r — As far as regards native troops, I would say, decidedly 
not. I think it quite essential to the preservation of the proper character of the 
native troops to have them as little assembled in large bodies as possible ; they 
must be assembled occasionally, in order to practise the various evolutions necessary 
to fit them for serving with an army in the field ; but in other respects, I think it 
is hurtful to the native soldier. 

1437. What opinion have you formed in that respect, as far as European soldiers 
are concerned, who are so much scattered, and would it not be convenient to assem- 
ble them in large bodies ?— They are necessarily much scattered, from their number 
being small, and the territory they occupy so large ; it is almost impossible in their 
present strength to keep them assembled in larger numbers. If you withdraw them 
from points where they are considered necessary, you must often leave those parts 
exposed, from native troops not being disposable to supply their places. 

1438. What is your opinion of the native regular cavalry ?— 1 That it is a very 
efficient, gallant body of men, which I think might be improved by attention to 
those general circumstances I have already mentioned in the former part of my 
evidence, as affecting the discipline and attachment of the native troops in gene- 
ral 5 particularly in keeping their old officers with them ; and with regard to the 
cavalry, I should say, by having a greater proportion of European officers present 
with them. 

, M3P Are you aware of any other description of horse soldiers in India that might 
bo conveniently substituted for the native regular cavalry? — I do not think that 
any proper and effectual substitute can be found in India for the native regular 
cavalry ; for a portion there might be. 

- 1440. ’Do you think' that the substitution, so far as it would be prudent to carry 
rt ’/ to gteat lilfmmy in military expenses ? — I do not think it would 
’aiifteh^lly^proinotd theT&rpo&orof econemy $ you would require a greater number 
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205. What are the arrangements at Bengal for providing horses for the remount ? 
— A considerable portion is supplied by the Honourable Company's stud establish- 
ment, and the others are purchased from native dealers. 

206. Which do you think the preferable mode ? — As to physical power, I think 
the high cast northern horse purchased from the dealers superior ; but the others 
are more tractable and less vicious. 

207. In some parts of India I believe there is no stabling for the horses ; stabling 
is not used for the horses ?— It is not used at Madras or Bombay ; but it has 
throughout been in use in Bengal, the stations of Nusserabad and Mhow excepted. 

208. In which system is the mortality greatest, in or out of stable? — I have not 
experience enough to answer the question ; it is a matter of dispute even amongst 
the cavalry officers. 

209. Are the duties of the general’s staff the same at Bengal as those of a similar 
appointment held in the British army in other parts of the world ? — Very nearly so; 
I think the general officers have a great deal more to do than in any other part of 
the world that I am acquainted with ; his correspondence is greater, and the force 
entrusted to him much larger. I had, at Meerut, 28,000 men under my own 
command. 

210. Do the duties of the staff at Bengal essentially differ from those at Madras 
and Bombay ? — The duties of the general officer at Madras are of a wider nature 
than those in Bengal, every detail of the service passing through him ; as, for in- 
stance, no sepoy is transferred or discharged without the communication passing 
through the general officer and the staff of the district. I am not qualified to speak 
of Bombay. 

211. Do the duties of the Adjutant’s and Quartermaster-general’s departments at 
Bengal differ from those at Madras ? — The duties at Madras are, as I have already 
said, more numerous in the Adjutant-general’s department; the Quartermaster- 
general’s establishment is entirely different ; he has an efficient superintendence of 
quarters, of camp equipage, and many other things not confined to the Quarter- 
master-general’s department in Bengal. 

212. Is there any and what rule of promotion in the department of the general 
staff at Bengal? — In general the junior officers are promoted by seniority, the 
seniors by selection. 

213. Do you think any restriction in regard to such appointments would be 
desirable? — No, I think that a very good rule; many an officer being well quali- 
fied to fill a subordinate situation who has not the capacity to do justice to one of 
a more extensive nature. 

214. What is the rule observed in India in indenting upon England for military 
stores? — It is altogether done by the Military Board, I believe under instructions 
from Government. 

215. What articles can, in your opinion, be supplied with the greatest advantage 
from England or in India ? — All kinds of clothing and saddlery made and prepared 
in Europe are superior. The small stores are prepared with advantage in the 
different arsenals, at a much lower rate than they could be sent from Europe ; they 
are not so durable 0» European* articles; but they are cheaper, and employ the 
people of the country. 
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of them to effect the same purpose ; but there are some services in which they 
26 March 1832. be employed to the saving of the regular troops, who besides are not so appli- 

Major-Gon. cable for such purposes. . . 

Sir Robert Scot, 1441. To what particular services do you allude r — larticularly to escort duties, 
K.c.ii. which are frequent and often harassing, and equally destructive of the appointments 

and discipline of regular cavalry, and in partisan warfare generally. 

1442. Are these irregular cavalry wholly commanded by native officers, or have 
they any European officers attached to them when on service? — The system is 
different at different times and in different places ; occasionally they have European 
officers, and some invariably have them while they remain embodied ; but others 
again, I believe, never have had European officers attached to them further than 
sometimes as a channel of communication, and a check upon their number. 

1443. What is your opinion of that large body of irregular horse that have so 
often acted with the Madras army as subsidiary troops, called the Mysore Silledar 
horse? — That they were very regular, obedient, and efficient soldiers for all purposes 
in which I ever saw them engaged, or had occasion to employ them. 

1444. Were they not commanded by their own officers, and were not these 
officers men of the highest rank in the state to which they belonged? — I do not 
know that they belonged to the highest description of persons in the state ; they 
were highly respectable officers, and chiefly men of character and reputation. 1 hey 
generally served under their own officers 5 but on more than one occasion 1 recollect 
European officers being appointed to the Mysore Silledar horse, and under the 
direction of these officers, they were no doubt much more efficient. 

1445. What should be the proportion, in your opinion, of European troops main- 
tained, in comparison with that of the native force r — I think about a tenth, referring 
only to the number of troops maintained ; but I do not at all specify that propor- 
tion as referring to the number of troops employed on particular occasions. 

1446. With an army in the field, what should be the proportion of Europeans ? 
— About one to six. 

1447. Have you paid much attention to the pension establishments of Europeans 
and natives ? — To that for natives I have paid a good deal ; not so much to the 
European, not having been at any time attached to an European regiment, except 
for a very limited period, during which I held a general command. 

1448. Has the pension establishment much increased of late, as far as regards 
natives ? — I believe it has increased ; every effort is made to keep it as low as 
possible. 

1441). Are there any suggestions that occur to you by which the pressure of that 
establishment could be reduced, and what alterations would you suggest ? — I look 
011 the pension establishment as being so very important, that I should hesitate very 
much, on the score of economy alone, recommending any alteration. 

14.50. Has there been any period, during your service in India, in which there 
existed any considerable difficulty in recruiting, the Madras native army ? Yes, 
there has ; 1 think in 1806 and in 1807, there were considerable difficulties ; at that 
time unfortunate occurrences had taken place, which in some degree shook the con? 
fidence of the natives in the Government, or the intentions of Government toward* 
them. I believe the natives were misled very much at that time, and that ?th*P^ 
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216. Are the tents supplied to the troops of the three Presidencies of a similar 
construction? — No, I believe there are three patterns; each Presidency has its own 
pattern ; I might say more than I believe so, I know it to be so. 

217. Which description of tent do you prefer? — I am best acquainted with the 
Bengal, which I know answers its purpose very well. 

218. Would it be advantageous to the public service that the tents should be of 
an uniform description throughout the three Presidencies ? — I do not know that it 
would ; each being governed probably by the means of conveying them, that is the 
carriage. 

219. Would it not enable a corps of one Presidency to indent on the dep6t of 
another if the circumstances of the service should require it? —Certainly. 

220. Are there any other articles of supply in which it would be advantageous 
to the public service that the practice of the three Presidencies should be assimi- 
lated ? — Certainly ; everything connected with the Ordnance department should be 
of the same description and proportions; that ought to be, certainly. 

221. What are the duties peculiar to the Indian service discharged by the 
medical officer of an European regiment? — They are more numerous than in other 
parts of the world ; their hospitals being in general very full of sick, and they have 
a double set of voluminous returns to prepare. 

222. Do the duties of a surgeon to a native regiment differ from those of a sur- 
geon to an European regiment ? — They are essentially the same, but not having one 
man in a hospital for 10 in an European corps, they are different in quantity and 
degree. I have seen a regiment of sepoys without one man in the hospital. 

223. Is the proportion of medical officers to a native and European regiment 
the same? — No, perfectly different; there is but one medical officer to the native 
regiment, whereas three are attached to each European regiment, and at times that 
number is insufficient; each has a sufficient establishment of native assistants. 

224. What is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of an European and native corps ? — They furnished 
what are called country medicines ; bedding and clothing at a given amount for 
each European, and in native regiments so much per cent., so much for a hundred 
natives ; but these contracts have been abolished. 

225. Has the substitution of the specific allowance to medical officers in charge 
of a corps been in your opinion generally beneficial ?— I think it has ; it removes 
the supply from the hands of a person who might have abused it, and it places the 
superintendence in the proper hands. I do not mean to say it has been abused. 

226. Are the articles formerly supplied by the medical contracts, and now ob- 
tained through the commissariat, of a superior or inferior description ?— I should 
think superior ; and certainly in quantity very much exceeding what the patients 
formerly received. 

227. Are there any arrangements in the King's service in regard to medical 

officers, which in your opinion could, with propriety and advantage, be introduced 
into the Company’s service? — I do not know of any. The medical regulations of 
India are very liberal. , . 

228. There is a Company's regulation, is there not, which requires a specified t 
period of service as superintending surgeon or member of the medical board, in 

order 
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was no real ground for the apprehensions they entertained ; but under these 
apprehensions, there was certainly an unwillingness for some time to enter the 
Company’s service. I refer, however, to the infantry more particularly, as there 
are always men waiting for vacancies in the cavalry regiments, to enable them to 
be received. 

1451- But no such unwillingness now exists?— No, certainly, not that I am 
aware of. 

1452. \V hat is your opinion as to the policy of incorporating the army of the 
Company into the King’s army ? — - If by incorporating is meant, as I suppose it is, 
the absolute transfer of the whole army from the Company to the King, I must 
say, but with all respect for the opinions of those who may think differently, that 
I consider such a measure wholly incompatible with the existence of the political 
sovereignty of the Company, the interests of its officers, or the good of the State. 

he continuing to the Company’s governments in India a mere general control 
over the army, with the power of course of calling forth its services, would be quite 
insufficient, it appears to me, to preserve for these governments the weight and 
authority necessary alike for the maintenance of their own dignity, and for suc- 
cessfully administering the affairs of so immense a country, held as it is by so 
extraordinary and precarious a tenure, 'fh • spirit and principle of the governments 
of India are, as far as I am able to judge, essentially military, and such they must 
c ontmue, while the country is held by Great Britain, or any other European state. 

■ M< hence the indispensable necessity for the actual sovereign exercising the 
functions of sovereignty retaining undiminished, in any respect or degree, the military 
powers and authority which it has so long, and perhaps 1 may be permitted to add, 
so honourably, and on the whole, so judiciously and successfully, exercised. 

Mo.'h Do you think it would be advantageous to have the armies of the three 
presidencies under one commander-in-chief ! — So long as these armies remain 
distinct as at present, and differ from each other in so many important particulars, 
cannot see any advantage that would arise from having them all under one 
commander-in-chief; on the contrary, 1 am of opinion it would be productive of 
discontent and inconvenience, and probably prove otherwise inexpedient. But if 
a plan could be devised for consolidating the armies of the three presidencies, so 
as that while no great sacrifice of the rights and interests of individuals were 
involved m it, the organization of the whole and of all the departments were 
assimilated, their duties conducted under the same system of rules and regulations, 
modified only by local circumstances, the pay and allowances of every description, 
o eveiy lank, whether of fighting men or public followers, established on some 
c ear, fixed and fair general principles of equality, an equality not absolute, however, 
or tut, under the different circumstances to which the troops serving in different 
countries are and must be liable, would indeed be 110 real equality, but one in 
terms only, and in its application arbitrary and unjust; but an equality to be 
carefully ascertained, regulated and upheld according to circumstances, I am 
inclined to think, especially no# wiat the territories subject to each presidency 
approach each ttther at so many points, and these in general so remote 
©rn-tne seat of govertMlent, while the public interests may be expected not 
un lequently to require the services of the nearest troops, without much considering 
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order to entitle him to the higher scale of retiring pension ? — Yes, 1 think „ , 
there is. ’■« F.W, ,83, 

229. Will you favour us with your opinion of that regulation r— The medical Major-Gen. 

officers I know think it a hardship that they should not have the same privilege &>■ layx-r 

of retiring the day they attain their new rank as field officers of the army have. 

230. Do you think it would be advantageous or otherwise to the service if 
the higher pension could be obtained without such service, and the situation of 
superintending surgeon and member of the medical board be filled by selection ? — 

No doubt it would benefit, by bringing forward younger men ; more active officers 
would be obtained by selection ; but every class in India is so attached to the 
seniority rise, that it would be a very high scale that would induce them to receive 
it as a favour done them ; to receive it as a boon. 

231. Are you aware that although it is the usage to promote to the medical 
board by seniority, there is a power of selection vested in the Government ? — 

I believe there is ; but I never remember it to have been exercised at Bengal. 

232. Is it of advantage to the public service in India that there should be 
a superintending medical officer, who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates ? — Yes, I think so. 


233. Do you think that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters of 
the world, is a qualification that should weigh in selecting for the appointment of 
inspector of His Majesty’s hospitals in India r — I do not think it indispensable. 

23^4. In what way could the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals of the 
King s troops be regulated so as to prevent collision between them and the super- 
intending medical officers of the Company’s service ? — I am not qualified to say. 

235. What are the particular services which have been performed by the in- 
spectors of hospitals of the King’s regiments in India since their appointment, and 
in what respects may the medical practice of the two services have been improved 
by their introduction ? — A more accurate registry is kept of the cases and their 
particular treatment, which has no doubt led to an improved practice ; and, I think, 
the registration of cases has been extended to the Company's service since it has 
been introduced into the King’s. 

236. Has it not been usual to regulate batta to European officers according to 
the distance from the sea coast, on the ground that one of the greatest expenses to 
which they were exposed was supplies from Europe? — In Bengal, until 1828, all 
the corps were on full batta, with the exception of Allahabad and Fort William. 

237. Are you aware that the families of native commissioned officers are often 
left in great distress and poverty from the pay of those officers not enabling them 
to make a provision for them? — I am not aware of that fact in Bengal. In truth 
we know nothing; we rarely know anything of their families; but a subahdar ought 
to be able from his pay to realize something considerable monthly. 

238. Have not the native commissioned officers of Bengal a dislike to put their 
sons into the ranks as sepoys ; and do not these sons generally grow up idlers? — 
I think they do not like to enlist them os sejK)ys ; but in general they assist in the 
cultivation of their lands ; the lands belonging to the family. 

239. W odd mot a regulation which, without giving any prior claim to promo- 
tion to sons of native officers, give them a trifle of increased monthly allowance and 
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' to which presidency they more immediately belonged, that it would, on the whoio, 
26 March 1832. ^ expedient to have the army so consolidated, placed under one commander-m- 
Major-Gen. chief (he himself having no particular charge), with three divisional commandere 
Sir Robert Scot y under him, two of these being invariably taken from the Company’s service, and 
k.c. b. the appointments to these divisions made in regular rotation. 

1454. The Committee would be glad to receive any suggestions from you with 
respect to any alterations which you think it might be advisable to make in regard 
to the general service in India ? — I am not prepared off-hand to answer so compre- 
hensive a question ; but if the Committee think proper to allow me the necessary 
time, I shall endeavour to meet their wishes. In replying to some of the questions 
formerly put to me, I have already been led to suggest, directly or indirectly, seve- 
ral alterations which I think it might be advisable to have made in regard to the 
service in India, 1 had the less hesitation in so doing, that I felt my answers, with- 
out these suggestions, would have been even more unsatisfactory than l fear they 
will still be found by the Committee. And I should have been glad had the course 
of my examination brought to my recollection, and afforded an opportunity then for 
introducing in a similar way all that has since occurred to me on the subject ; but as 
it did not, and the Committee are pleased still to desire to have these suggestions, 

I shall now, in deference to their call, advert to the few which seem of importance 
enough to be thus submitted to their attention. Hitherto, when it has become ne- 
cessary to augment the armies in India by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several presidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old 
and promoted into the new regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has 
either not been always the same, or it has at different times been very differently 
understood or applied, and great public as well as private inconvenience has re- 
peatedly been sustained by the measures which the governments were afterwards 
compelled to adopt with the view of correcting the irregularities committed on 
these occasions. On a late occasion also, when a certain change in the organiza- 
tion of the three armies and an increase in the complement of European officers 
took place, the promotions occasioned thereby were in various instances dissimilarly 
and unsatisfactorily effected. Whether this want of uniformity in so important 
a procedure has in every instance been produced by a want of sufficient clearness 
and precision in the regulations or instructions applicable to such matters, or from 
any other cause, I am not prepared to state ; but as jealousies and discontent, and 
in many cases serious injustice to individuals have been, and while it is suffered to 
remain uncorrected will continue to be, its inevitable consequences, I submit that 
some just and uniform system should be clearly laid down and published to the 
army, and the several eommanders-in-chief and governments abroad imperatively 
required to conform thereto. When two armies are distinguished from each other 
by so important a difference in their constitution, as that while the officers in the 
one can attain to rank by the rule of seniority alone, those in the other may rise by 
purchase or patronage also, the same system of rules and regulations for their 
general government can seldom be fairly and feWprocally applicable ; and when to 
that distinction is added perhaps the still more important' consideration that one in 
not only strictly local, but hold*' up a master of fhr inferior dignity, < it ; •mmbb 
acknowledged that there can exist but little analogy between, the situation and peeten^ 
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’ 1 a * encouragement to native commissioned officers to place their sons in the ranks ? — 

Major-Gen. Yes, I think it would. 

•ih- Jasper Nicolls. 240. If a widows fund could be established by the native commissioned officers 
for their families, and they were agreed upon the amount of the subscription, as 
well as upon the principles upon which it should be applied ; do you think it would 
merit the encouragement of Government, as tending to increase the respectability 
of native officers, and consequently to elevate their condition, while it increased 
their attachment to the service ? — I do not think that such a subscription is called 
for in Bengal ; nor would it be an easy matter to get the penurious Hindoo to 
agree with the extravagant Musselman as to the amount of such subscription ; 
moreover, natives of high caste have a particular dislike to any inquiry being made 
whatever into the circumstances of their families. 

241. You have said that it would be an advantage to the service to have the 
Ordnance departments formed upon the same principles throughout India ; would 
it not be an equal advantage to armies, the troops of which are frequently called 
upon to act together, to have the same system of commissariat ?— In my former 
answer I alluded to the Ordnance supplies, they being suited to each other; jthat 
is to say, the same calibre, not to the department ; but there can be no doubt that 
when troops meet on service it would be found of very great advantage to have 
all their establishments similar. 

242. Is the rejection of sepoys from all the other provinces in Bengal, except 
Bchar and Oude, founded on physical or moral considerations, or on a combination 
of both ? — They are not. The natives of the other north* west provinces are not 
rejected,, but they have a disinclination to enter our service ; in physical force they 
are quite equal to those of the provinces mentioned. 

243. Does a similar selection of some provinces and rejection of others prevail 
in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ?— Not to my knowledge; they are 
taken indiscriminately. 

244* the provinces from which sepoys are taken, are they taken indiscrimi* 
uately from all the inhabitants, or only from particular castes ? — The higher castes 
are preferred, but there is no absolute rejection of a fine recruit. 

245. Is there any difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of recruits, or has 
there ever been any at the time when the native armies have been considerably 
extended beyond their usual force ?— I^neyer remember the smallest difficulty. 

246. Will you describe how the recruiting service is carried on in Bengal? — 
W hen a large number is to be raised at once, small parties are sent in to those 
provinces, Behar and Oude, but generally recruits are obtainable at the bead quar- 
ters. Recruits, relatives of the sepoys, are obtainable at the bead quarters, or 
from the adjoining country. If they want a few men, the. commanding officer, 
when the men go home on leave or furlough, says, “ bring back your relations ;” 
that is the manner in which the recruiting is carried on. 

247. Do you think that the half-castes ought to be admitted into either the 

Company’s native or European regiments as rank and file men ?— I see no objeo* 
tion to their being allowed to enter into either branqb of, the service; but. their 
services are more highly rated and better paid in many other lines. • ■ \ 

248. To 
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sions of their respective officers. There is naturally much to depress and little to 
raise the local army ; but no principle seems better established or more freely ac- 
knowledged, than that to maintain and elevate its character is essential alike to its 
own efficiency and the safety of the State ; and yet a rule to regulate promotion in 
certain cases has lately been brought into practice in India of a nature, than which 
I scarcely can imagine anything more calculated to have a contrary effect. I refer 
to the regulation or order which, on every occasion of a lieutenant-colonel in the Com- 
pany’s army succeeding to a regiment in his own branch of the service, and consequently 
to the rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, 
entitles every lieutenant-colonel of His Majesty s service then in India, or who may 
afterwards be sent thither with commissions, no matter how obtained, or how short 
their previous service may have been, of an older date than that of the Company's 
officer, promoted as above, to receive a brevet as colonel of a date also anterior to 
his, on the ground, I presume, that His Majesty’s officers of that rank not being 
liable to supersession in that manner in their own service, ought not to be liable to 
it under any circumstances by the officers of another. But the officer promoted as 
above in the Company’s service may be junior to any number of lieutenant-colonels 
in his own service j and all of these may be senior to every one of the lving’s 
lieutenant-colonels then promoted to prevent their supersession in the case referred 
to. And yet, as il they were without feelings to be hurt, or interests to be affected, 
their grievous supersession passes as a thing of course entirely unheeded. The 
effect of such a system cannot fail to be degrading. Undoubtedly common justice 
demands, that if Ilis Majesty’s officers must be protected from supersession under 
the circumstances referred to, those of the Company should be held entitled to at 
least an equal consideration. It must be admitted, however, that one very 
injurious effect which necessarily attended the system which this supplanted, will, 
in some degree, be obviated by the present. By that, an officer succeeding to 
a regiment in the Company’s service, acquired no additional rank, and was pro- 
moted only when, officers of corresponding rank in His Majesty’s army came to be 
promoted by a general brevet. This, in a service in which promotion, though 
regular, was comparatively slow, had gradually the effect of so reducing the number 
of colonels in the Company’s army, that major-generals for the staff could not be 
fully supplied from it. In the Articles of War for the government of His Majesty's 
forces, there is still to be found, in section 22, that obnoxious one which in former 
days rankled constantly in the minds ol every Company’s officer > viz. the 2d, bv 
which it is provided, “ that whensoever officers of the royal forces shall be associated 
in duty with those of the Company in India, the former are invariably to take com- 
naand and precedence of all of the latter of the same grade, notwithstanding that 
their commissions may be of a later date.” The provisions of this article having 
foog ceased to be applicable in practice, any sufficient reason for retaining it in the 
code is at least not obvious, while, as all must see how easily it may be made 
a ground of taunt and derision, i%jdjscoutinuance would seem to be as expedient 
ae it certainly would be satisfactory. It is not a very long time since a general 
omen? on the staff at Matkas thought it his duty to refer to it as the rule that should 
determine the precedence of certain^ officers then assembled for a general court- 
martial. It has been suggested, that the privilege of exchanging from the local into 
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248. To what rank in either service do you think they might, with benefit to the 
State, be permitted to rise? — I think there is so strong a prejudice against them on 
the part of the natives, it is better that they should not be admitted into the rank 
of officers ; it is better to keep them distinct in the regular army. 

249. Is military flogging practised in the native army in India ? — In Bengal it 
has been abolished, except for three or four specified crimes j and the rule of the 
service is, that when a lash has been inflicted upon a sepoy, he is ipso facto dis- 
charged from that time. 

250. What are those crimes? — Military insubordination in all its branches, 
desertion and theft. 

251. Is the punishment inflicted with or without court martial ?— Always by 
court martial, and sentence cannot be executed without the consent of the general 
officer commanding the division. That is, it goes through very much greater form 
than it does in our service. 

252. Is drunkenness a common crime in the native army in Bengal? — No ; of 
three years, in 28,000 men, I had three instances in the whole time, and two in 
those were from the immoderate use of opium. 

253. Have the native troops an objection to serve in one part of India rather 
than in another? — The sepoys of the Bengal army have a noted aversion to 
extend their service to any great distance from their homes ; they thereby lose the 
advantage of their furloughs and the communication with their families, which 
they think essentially necessary ; the stations at Mhow, Saugur, and Neemuch are 
therefore much disliked. 

254. Are they in fact moved to any part of India? — Not further than I have 
specified ; these are the extreme stations. 

255. Is it an object of ambition with an officer of rank and character to com- 
mand a native regiment? — On service I think it is, but at other times they would 
rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative staff appointment. 

256. Is the situation and consideration of native officers in the regiments such as 
to procure for them a proper degree of respect from officers and men ? — I think it 
is ; but every man has his own separate character ; money gives them weight in 
India in the eyes of the natives, and if there is a little deficiency in character it is 
made up by their having a good income. 

257. If it be thought improper to appoint native officers to situations of high 
military command, might it not be advisable to appoint them to advantageous 
civil appointments as a reward for good conduct? — I should be glad to see them 
appointed to 'such civil situations, but they are in general occupied by persons who 
have been brought up to them from the lowest stages ; they would expect to come 
in at the top of course, from their age and rank. 

258* Do the native troops carry their families about with them? — The Bengal 
sepoys do' not} the Madras do, in considerable numbers; by families, I mean 
infants and women and children. 

259. May he odt assign part of his pay to his family when absent? — Yes; 
family remittances are 1 frequent. 

^ 260. How far does interest from Europe prevail over the just claims of deserving 
officers serving in India? — A good introduction may be a useful thing in India as 

elsewhere ; 
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arc ' J " restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of His Majesty’s officers, 
!\;ajc>i-(;en. and also as to their being qualified by a competent knowledge of a native language, 

• s "' H<>bnt Scut, in the case of a proposed exchange with an officer of a sepoy corps, prove advan- 
K.r. 11. tageous to the general service in India, and with the further privilege to officers of 
a high rank in the Company’s army of being eligible to be called upon to serve 
their country in any part of the world, tend greatly to diminish the spirit and 
elevate the characters of that army. In these opinions I most cordially concur, 
but would confine the privilege of exchange to officers of the European infantry 
not higher in rank than captain. In my judgment, the maintenance of a large 
and efficient force of European infantry in the service of the Company, is not less 
indispensable to the completion of their army, and as the principal source from 
which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers and privates for 
employment in all the different branches of the staff* and other departments of the 
army in garrison, cantonment, and in the field, and in many other situations besides, 
must always be supplied, than it is advisable on political grounds also ; and it is 
therefore with equal regret and surprise that I have lately heard of a measure being 
in contemplation, if not already in progress, in Bengal, which if persevered in 
cannot fail, I think, in lowering its consequence and efficiency, while it reduces 
its numbers. This would prove a most serious blow, and one that could not be 
long unfelt by the native army, which, deprived of the support of a respectable 
European force in the service of the same master, a result which would in no 
great time follow the adoption of the measure in question, would probably 
soon sink in self-estimation, as well as in that of others, and by degrees become 
so inferior in character and efficiency, as to be unfit to be any longer trusted 
with those great interests of which it is and always has been the only effectual 
and legitimate guardian. 1 strongly deprecate, therefore, the smallest reduction 
in the Company’s European infantry ; indeed, l have long considered that 
description of force in the Company’s army to be already too small, and I know 
that such was also the opinion of the late Sir Thomas Munro, K. C. 13 . In con- 
formity with that high opinion, I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an 
addition to the number of its officers, and that it should be organized for general 
service in India, not as belonging to any particular presidency; and in this case it 
would be further desirable to give it the advantage, when practicable, of periodical • 
reliefs from one part of India to another. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
as to the proper complement of European officers to the native army, more 
especially, however, in time of peace. The native soldiery, as a body, are remark- 
able for their sobriety and general good conduct, and much more easily controlled 
and managed than Europeans, provided only their officers understand them ; there 
is undoubtedly a good deal of little, vexatious, uncongenial up-hill work required of 
the regimental officers ; but from the necessity of devolving a proportion of the duty 
upon the native officers, there is scarcely enough of employment of a tolerably 
interesting kind with a native regiment in time of* peace, for a numerous corps of 
European officers, who on this account, and deriving from their number 
countenance to their petty disco>ntent3»>i;abe with 1 mot# difficulty kept in due 
order and subordination at such times ; on the other hand, the ' advantage of 

having 
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February 1832 e ^ 8evv ^ ere i J but I think the officers of the Bengal army in general are selected for 
e ruan . j.jj e i r merit and qualities, and by no means from such recommendations. 

Major-Gen. 261. Have you observed any change in that respect since you first went to 
.sv Jasper Nicolls. India ; I mean, has merit become less efficacious than before ; have you observed 
that merit of late years has been less efficacious in procuring promotion, and 
interest more efficacious than formerly?—! am not aware of any such change. 


Lima, 27° die Febniurii , 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir THOMAS 11 EVN ELL, called in and examined. 

i-j February 1832. 263. How long have you served in India, and in what rank ? — 1 served in 

Ma oTcen India on the Madras establishment from February 1805 until October 1807, on 
sii Thomas 7 tajneil. the Staff, as an Aid de-camp and as Military Secretary, acting for a short time 
as Deputy Adjutant-general of the King’s troops, and as Deputy Quartermaster- 
general of the King’s troops in India. I landed again in India in the beginning of 
the year 1822, and I left India in the beginning of the year 1828; during the 
whole of the latter period I was Major-general upon the Staff, and commanding the 
Meerut or north-west division. 

264. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army, both of Bengal and Madras? — I almost fear to give an opinion of the 
Madras, it is such a long time since I served there ; great alterations have taken 
place since that period. 

. 265. The discipline, spirit, and efficiency ? — With regard to the discipline of the 

native army of Bengal, I think it extraordinary, considering the difficulties they have 
to contend with in instruction ; at the same time it is in a certain degree imperfect, 
because that which the sepoys learn so soon evaporates, if I may use the word. 
Regimental!}*, one sees a battalion exercise in an extraordinary manner; but when 
you come to manoeuvre in large bodies the sepoys act under the great disadvantage 
of knowing little themselves perfectly, and but ill understand the orders that are 
given in a foreign language ; but a good deal of this may be rectified by the activity 
and exertions of good commanding and other officers. The general state of disci- 
pline I think good ; they are subordinate; they are patient; and they are certainly 
obedient to their orders. I consider them to be animated by a good spirit, 
and I have had a good opportunity of witnessing it in the late service before 
Bhurtpore. There I have seen them in the trenches, working at very laborious 
employments, and, I believe, contrary to their own religious feelings. I think that 
some disinclination to work in this manner appeared at first; but when it- was 
explained to be a military duty they performed it with good will. 1 consider them, 
generally speaking, an efficient army, the Bengal army. 


21)6. Have 
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having a strong and full establishment present with corps on actual service in 

the field, is admitted, I believe by all ; but in India where there is no half-pay 2(> March l8;i ' 2 ' 

list, or any extrinsic means of extraordinary supply to be able to command their Major-Gui. 

service in war, they must be maintained in time of peace also. During the late wars, iS '» Hubert s rut, 

and especially during that with the Mahratta powers and the Pindarecs, there K - c - B - 

was generally a great deficiency of European officers of every grade : the best 

means of preventing such a want in future becomes therefore a question of 

no mean importance. On an average, there are probably about five or six 

officers per regiment (including absentees in England) permanently removed 

from duty with their corps, and otherwise employed ; and from one cause or 

other, about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere temporary 

occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complement present ; and that number 

constantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, to lie still further reduced. 

Now, I do not say that even this small number may not be made sufficient in times 
of peace and general tranquillity, for I cannot but recollect the efficiency of the 
native corps, when they in general had even a smaller proportion present ; but 
under the altered circumstances of the service altogether, and of the country, I am 
clearly of opinion that it is wholly inadequate to the exigencies of the present day. 

In the times to which I have referred, as having had so limited a number of 
European officers, it must not be forgotten that the whole body of officers then in the 
service was much more disposable than at present. In each branch of the service, 
the officers respectively belonging to it rose by seniority in one general list, and 
though posted to regiments, there was no regimental rank, consequently no diffi- 
culty was felt in completing the corps on actual service, as far as the entire number 
of effective officers in the country permitted it to be done, though at the expense of 
temporarily stopping most of those whose lot it was to remain in garrison at the 
time. One of the simplest and most practicable of the modes which have been 
proposed for remedying the evil under consideration would appear to be that of 
organizing corps of officers without men, and holding them disposable as effective 
supernumeraries to fill the vacancies in other corps caused by appointments to the 
staff and other contingencies, they themselves rising only in their own respectively 
to the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel, according as it may be determined that 
regimental promotion in the army at large shall stop at the one grade or at the other. 

It has been stated as a recommendation of this plan (which would be equally 
applicable, to the European as to the native infantry), that it would accelerate pro- 
motion in the Company’s army. It would in the first instance no doubt cause 
promotion in proportion to the number embodied from the rank of subaltern up- 
wards, but I do not perceive its tendency to accelerate the rate of promotion. Any 
measure which would do that, and at the same time afford the means of completing 
corps in the field with effective European officers, should have a decided prefer- 
ence; but, until such a one shall be devised, this other, with every prospect of it 
proving advantageous to the public interests, and little or no risk of interfering with 
either the prejudices or interests of individuals, may, it appears to me, be safely 
recommended. ... , ,, . v ., 

In a General Order, dated Fort William, 12th August 1824, it was announced 
to the army by the G 0 vernor*GeneraI in Council, that in a letter in the military 

department, 
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266. Have you observed any difference in the work between the sepoys from dif- 

ferent districts in the same presidency? — Yes, I think I have. 37 Feb ruary 1832. 

267. Have you observed any difference in the work between different sepoys of Major-Gen. 
the same presidency? — l should say the Oude men generally were the best SirThmimnrvueif. 
soldiers. 

268. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
respective conditions, and well affected to their employers ? — I certainly do. 

269. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives ? — I think 
it popular with the natives, inasmuch as they look forward, in the course of time, to 
deriving a solid benefit from it by promotion, or by some provision in retiring. 

270. What are the habits of the native soldier ; is he orderly and easily 
managed? — I think his habits are very orderly, and I think they are very easily 
managed. 

271. How, as compared with the European soldier; I mean, as to order and 
being easily managed ? — 1 think he is much more orderly than European soldiers in 
general, from the mere circumstance of his not being so given to drink. 

272. What arc the feelings of the native soldier towards his European officer? — 

I think that depends in a great measure upon the conduct of the European officer 
to him. 

273. Was any change observable, in this respect, during your command ? —None 
whatever; that is, individually speaking. 

274. What are the pay and allowance of the sepoys in the presidency of 
Beugal ? — I do not exactly know ; I believe it is different according to their service ; 
from five rupees to seven rupees a month, I think it is, as well as I recollect it. No 
accounts are kept in ledgers with the sepoys, as in the King’s service; they are 
paid their money monthly, in the manner that domestics are paid in that country. 

275. How is their rate of pay as compared with the price of labour in the 
country ?— It is to the advantage of the soldier, I think ; lather to the advantage of 
the soldier. 

276. Is there any difference in the several provinces of Bengal ? — No, I believe 
none- Do you mean in point of expense ? 

277. No, the pay ? — No, 1 believe not. 

278. And comparison with labour ?— No, I believe not. 

279. In what respects do the accommodations, equipments, or allowances of the 
sepoys in the field, or in cantonment, differ from those of the European soldiers of 
the King's service, either in India or in other parts of the world ? — The allowances 
differ in his pay. There is a difference in pay, and a difference in food, and a dif- 
ference in provision in quarters; for instance, tne sepoy makes his own hut, whereas 
the European is provided with a barrack in the cantonment. There is some differ- 
ence ; 1 believe the King’s troops have a small allowance more ; there are differ- 
ences of allowance certainly, greater allowances; the officers have advantages. 

I have it by recollection, that in the various ranks there is an allowance of batta, 
which adds considerably to the income of officers serving in India. 

280. Is the difference in the pay and allowance of the native soldiers in the 
different presidencies matter of complaint or discontent?— I never heard that it 
was. 
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may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be 

a6 March i 8 3 ». adv ^ We rat her to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appearance 
Maior-Gen of a disposition to connive at its invasion. As a mean of accelerating promotion, 
Sir Robert Scot, its abolition would have considerable effect ; and 1 should be glad: we 

k.c.u. announcement, by orders of the Cotitt of Directors, of a regulated pertoission for 
officers of all ranks in their service to accept of Whatever they may consider an 

equivalent to induce them to retire froth Hi ^ ^ ' . , , , ' 

1455. You say that you think, on the whole, it would be desirable the army 

should be placed under the command of one Commander-in-chief ; that under him 
there shall be three divisionalcommanders; and yoUsay that, under all the circum- 
stances two of those divisional' commands should be given to the Company a officers ; 
and’ you follow it uUaf*ayi*#*ttwM^ given*© the Com- 

pany’s officers by regular roW^^have the goodness to explain what you mean by 
that?— I do not metn the YiigttfohiWtation of the Company* offifews. There would 
be a difference, from different circumstances; in several com- 

manders at the different pfCirtdehciei^ and they mights town a ipreferttoce to one, 
and not to another. I therifforO’thfcik, ia*thenveteti#mt offi<»se»ected from His 
Majesty’s Service being appointed fdr One tour to? , Calcutta, that the person who 
may be appointed to relieve him should go to another, and so alternately. 

1456. Then that answer was given withtheidea that the commander-m-chier 

should be His Majesty’s officer ?— Yes. ; . . c . , 

14157. You did not in any degree mean by that answer to limit the perfect and 
unrestrained discretion by which the mithirntieO at diome ^Ould haUe it^m their 
power to select from the whole of th^COffij^^ 

would entrust with those comma^^lrW^equattt the Com ' 

pany’s armies ; I did not meaffth tittfetto diSCretmh^i^ w^^ ^ 

14 ,-8 Did you, by placing the two subordinate commands in the Company s 
officers, mean the Committed to infer that a Compny’roffiW whatever his merits 
were, should not rise in India to the supreme command?-*-! . never could _have 
intended that it should be out of the poWer of die GroWn; to -Select from the Com- 
pany’s officers as often as it thought flli** V 

V 14CQ You meant that so vast a eomW*M'*iftoUld he -M witli i^fe Crown?— 

*• • • ■: •/-.->! ■'fSv»V{C'W I*** tfUO'!!' VMt S'tOlf* v i f 1 

CoLne. JAMES DAVID 

c..ionei 1460. How long have you served^qHKthe^Cwpsmyfe Wiyifieiyi|^veib«en in 

./. David Greenhill, India since 1795, 37 years. ^ t < ^ I «.» 

c. ». ,46!. What branch of the service W 

1462. What situations have you held in»^(Compa«^ 4 |«^Jrj 4 i h,^ held 

the situation of adjutant, of commamder.of»itoi|^l^Wli»!nn«%^NW*^ ! ; * 

• ■' 1463. In the presidency* of Madras 

orders?— -Never!° 1 * ' 

T465;' Hive you served witlfJaayvdftheiM^i 

I have served with them. ^ ^ t^ tiaVe 
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281. Should you think it important to equalize them? — I certainly should, as far 
as it could be done consistently with the peculiarities of each presidency ; and I con- 
sider that great benefit has arisen from the arrangements that have taken place 
lately to put the three presidencies as much upon the same system of payment as 
possible, and I believe that it has taken place to a very great extent. 

282. Do you think it necessary that an European officer of an Indian corps 
should be trained up with them through the different steps of promotion ?—I cer- 
tainly do, because it gives him the great advantage of becoming acquainted with the 
same native soldiers ; in short, of knowing and being known, which I consider of 
very great importance for the good of the service. 

283. Do the officers live much among the men ? — I think not. 

284. Do they more or less so than in European regiments?- -Certainly less so. 

285. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged ? — 1 think not ; 
but great encouragement was given, as far as possible, by Lord Combermere to the 
native officers ; and the European officers were exhorted to be kind and conciliating 
in their manners and communications with them. 

286. Is there any additional encouragement that you would recommend? — 
None, further than w'hat might be dictated by good sense and the necessity of keep- 
ing up an intercourse between the officers, between the native and European officers 
of the same regiments. 

287. To what rank of officers can natives be raised ? — To the rank of subahdar- 
major. 

288. Might they with advantage be admitted to higher rank? — I cannot see any 
advantage that would arise from it. 

289. The rule as to batta is not the same in all the presidencies? — I believe it 
has been assimilated as much as possible in latter years. 

290. You .cannot speak as to any particular distinction ? — No. 

291. In what way do the different branches of the Company’s or King’s army 
come under the half-batta regulation in Bengal ? — I can only speak from recollec- 
tion in the instances of a few particular stations, five I think there are. Fort William 
has always been a half-batta station, I believe. 

2g2. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 
are sufficient in the several ranks in Bengal ?— I think them sufficient, but not more 
than sufficient. 

293. In Bengal are the habits of expense excessive in the officers ? — I should' 
say not. 

294. Is there any difference of late years in that respect ? — I should say they 
were more expensive formerly. 

293. Are they more expensive in Bengal than at Madras ? — I should say not ; 
I should say not, from what l hear and from what I have learned. 

296. What is your opinion as to establishing different rates of allowance in the 
field and in cantonment? — I think it beneficial, inasmuch as that the expense in the 
field is so much greater, from various contingencies. 

297. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war prevailed- in 
Bengal ? — I really cannot recollect; I think it was since Lord Wellesley's ttaw$| 
certainly. 

298. Do 
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14661. Have you seen sufficient to speak as to their comparative efficiency? — No. 

1467. What is your opinion of the general efficiency of the native troops ? — 
I think the native troops are very efficient when they are made dependent upon 
their officers ;< hut to be efficient they must depend upon their officers. 

1 468. What do you say as to their spirit and discipline ?— I say their discipline 
is generally very good ; their spirit is also good : when by themselves, I think they 
show more spirit than when they act with Europeans, certainly. 

1469. ’ Are they respectful and obedient to their European officers ? — They are 
respectful and obedient, but not so much so now as they were in former days. 

1470. To what do you; attribute that change? — I ascribe it to the change which 
has taken .plaee its their.' discipline ; the men were formerly entirely dependent on 
their officers^ now they depend; very littleyiipon them * authority is divided between 
the officers at the headof companies and' the commanding officer of the corps, and 
there is groat interference the part of superior military authority, which I think 
weakens % 

1471- Be good enbugh to explain -the interference which you think has this 
effect ? — Sepoys, are encouraged to make complaints directly ; the review and 
general officer, whbn inspecting a corps, asks them directly to make complaints, if 
they have any; thathasbeenthecase since 1796, and since then. I think the 
discipline has been gradually weakened. 

1472. Are theyin the habit at these inspections of making complaints to the 
general officer ?— iThey) are now j • when they were first asked the question, not 
a man moved, not a man spoke ; they are very ready now to make complaints. 

1473. Are you aware that this exists in the King’s army ? — Yes, it exists in the 
King s army 4 but i do not think it is a rule applicable to the Company’s service. 

1474. Are they accustomed to make complaints that are frivolous and vexatious? 

— Very often, m' ■ 


147.5* Is there a general disposition to make complaints, or does it rest with 
a few i — Only. with-a-few c- - they .have not all grounds for complaint. 

1476. Do the individuals t who, make these complaints give offence to the great 
body of the corps in so doing ?— No, I do not know that they do ; they give offence 
to their officers, Hiid both offices ambaepoys are deteriorated by it; the sepoy feels 
less respect for the officer, and the officer takes less interest in the sepoy. 

*477* b there any other point on which the discipline of the army has been of 

forjwfcin raying that there are informants in every 
corps wh* write to the head-quarters of the army. 

^ inY tW f ita$i vert carps ?— Yes ; there is one point on which 

'8 to be allowed to make complaints, and that is respecting 



complaints usually made?— -Very often that 
— — at they have not got leave, and very often that 

t{* e y to^f^nftnoved^ to another > corps ^complain ts of that kind; sometimes 


that 
1480.' 
m 

give leave ; it is 
E.I.«— V. 




on the commanding officer of the regi- 
, , ireotedifrom the head-quarters of the army to 
f allude to. 
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c6 March 1834. 
Colonel 

*/. David Grecnhill , 
c. B. 
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298. Do you know for what reason that arrangement was made ? — With a view 
to decrease the public expense. 

299. What effect has it produced on the spirit and efficiency of the army ? — 
1 should thiAk not a bad effect, neither one or the other. 

300. Are the European officers of the Company’s service satisfied with their 
condition? — When I had an opportunity of seeing them they were perfectly satis- 
fied ; but I understand since that some orders have been issued that have rendered 
them very much dissatisfied. 

301. Do they possess many advantages peculiar to that service ? — They do ; hut 
they are counterbalanced by many disadvantages, such as climate, unavoidable ex- 
pense of living, &c. 

302. Are not some of those advantages of very recent date? — Not that 
I know of. 

303. What is the effect of the relative condition of the two services, with respect 
to the rules which regulate the promotion of His Majesty’s and the Company’s 
officers ? — As far as I know, it is satisfactory ; every thing has been done to put 
them as much upon a level as possible within late years. 

304. Which of the two classes of officers are relatively more advanced in their 
promotion, in the ranks of field officer, captain, and subaltern ? — I should think they 
would be found pretty much the same, with the exception of the advantage the 
King’s officers have to advance themselves by purchase. 

30,5. Do field officers of the King’s or Company’s service obtain the greater num- 
ber of divisional or stational commands r — The advantage is with the Company’s 
certainly, from the circumstance of their having so few officers in proportion in the 
verv high ranks. 

306. Are officers of the King's service eligible to bold such appointments on the 
general staff as those of Brigade Ma jor, Adjutant-general or Assistant Adjutant-gene- 
ral of the division or station at which his regiment may be serving ? — He is not. 

307. How far, in your opinion, would it be equitable that he should be so ? — 
I should think, according to the proportion of the number of the King’s regiments 
in India. 

308. Would it, in your opinion, be advantageous to the two services if the army 
of the Company were to be made a King’s army ? — I should think so. 

309. On what principle could such a transfer be made ?— By the Indian army 
being a King’s colonial army. 

310. Would you in that case unite/ the three armies, as has sometimes been 
suggested r — I think not. I would have them separately ; the colonial Madras 
army, the colonial Bengal army, and the colonial Bombay army. 

311. Does the command-money, of 400 rupees per month, to an officer in com- 
mand of a regiment, operate as an inducement to good officers to remain with their 
corps rather than seek employment on the general’s staff ? — I should think it does, 
because there are so few staff' situations that would place him in & more lucrative 
position. 

Is there a rule from the Court of Directors, requiring that only a certain 
proportion , of officers should be absent from their regiments on the staff at one 
time ? — There is. 

!.!.•»*> V. d 2 313. Has 
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1481. Do the native officers encourage the men in making these complaints ? — 
26 M arch 1832. j am nQt aware that they interfere at all. 

Colonel 1482. Are the native troops in general attached to the European officers <?*— 

J David Greer, hill, I think they would be attached to them if they were allowed to depend upon them ; 
c - B - but unless they do depend on the European officers, I do not - think they ever will 
be attached to them. The natives I think, generally spekking* are a selfish and 
subservient set, and will always pay attention to those on whom they depend ; they 
will not pay attention, unless they have something to gain by it. r 

1483. Are the regulations very strict to prevent the European officers improperly 
interfering with the customs and religious feelings of the native soldier? — Yes, 

I think they are ; but no officer of any standing is .ignorant, of the, customs and 
feelings of the natives, or would encroach on them. I do not think he is so likely 
to encroach on them as some of the general orders are. 

1484. Are the native troops paid by the European officer or by the native 

officer? — By the European officer always ; he signs a declaration On oath that they 
have all been paid in his presence. , ^ 

1485. Have you ever had any European regiment under your orders ?- — Never ; 

I have had Europeans under my orders, but never an European regiment. 

1486. Can you speak as to the comparative efficiency of the European soldier 

and the native soldier in India ? — The efficiency of the native and the European 
are quite different. The natives are to be employed in the country ; the Europeans 
cannot be employed in that way ; in escorting treasure and everything of that 
nature where escort is to be employed, the Europeans cannot be employed } they 
cannot be depended on as to keeping sober. >.'■ . - 

1487. The native troops are particularly temperate, atfe they .not?- — They are 

addicted to intoxication by means of opium and such things,, but not to that degree 
that Europeans are. . 

1488. Are you aware of the comparative number of years of service of an 
European soldier with a native soldier, in what ratio it may^be ?— A native soldier 
now-a-days, if he can possibly avoid it, serves unwillingly s^boye 22 years. I do not 
think, generally speaking, that Europeans serve so much, nor anything it ; but 
I should think about 10 or 16 years was the service of au European, A 

1489. Do you know the comparative cost of an European infantry soldier with 
that of a native .?— I could not exactly speak to that.with any certainty, 

1490. Are native officers, in your opinion, sufficiently encouraged ?>- Yes, I think 

they are. ■ ■■ ^ ..*«:■ •’** ««• 

1491. Are there any additional advantages you would- - recommend' being given to 
native officers beyond what they now possess ?— nativetdfficeTpwbea he does not 
depend on his commanding officer, becomes very lukeVi^ntfin^th® ^iacbaige of his 
duty when he is to rise by seniority ; I would recomm^id that none of them should 
be promoted, except on certificates from the commanding. - officer that they- hail 
performed their duties well ; any influence; dr powers thatcoulfb be-giveu themout 
of their regiment I would give them ; I would not give themspower awd influence 
in the regiment ; I think theyietd^etervjng^-dli ^p l^ W 

regiment. ■' >••• ~ >«»:■ 

1492. Do 
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F . 313. Has it been efficacious in equalizing the number of officers available for 

27 e >ruary 1 32. j n ^ e j r corps?— I believe it has. It is but of recent date. 

Major-Gen. Do you think that the rule, strictly adhered to, limits too much the selec- 

sir Thomas Reyncll. tion of suitable officers for staff employ? — I think not. * 

315. Would the formation of a certain number of skeleton corps, with the view 
of substituting an officer of a skeleton corps in the place of a staff absentee, be 
a more eligible mode of obtaining the required number of officers with their regi- 
ments ? — I certainly think it would be a good arrangement, inasmuch as it would 
tend to the efficiency of the corps. 

316. As that would make a difference in the promotion, it would be requisite 

that the officer who leaves the corps should be entitled to general promotion beyond 

the one who is next in succession in the regiment ? — To general promotion, that is 

fair enough, but not to regimental ; the one from the skeleton corps would come in 
junior in the rank. 

317. The officer going out should be entitled to general promotion from the date 
of his commission ? — Certainly. 

318. Supposing that promotion could in any way be equalized, in the first intro- 
duction of such a plan, do you think that the irregularities of promotion which 
would be occasioned by it would be an objection ? — I think it would be a very 
great disadvantage, the irregularities would ; at the same time it would be optional 
to officers to accept the staff situation or not. 

319. When troops are in the field, and brigaded, are not the Kings officers 
equally eligible with the Company’s to the brigade staff? — They are. 

320. You have given your opinion that staff situations should be proportionably 
given to the King’s and the Company's officers when not in the field : do you 
think that the officers of His Majesty’s service should be employed on general or 
other staff, without reference to their period of service in India, and a knowledge 
of the native languages ? — Certainly not. The choice of the King’s officers to staff 
situations should be regulated by the period they have been in India, and by their 
known acquaintance with Indian habits, and with the language. 

321. What is the proportion of corps on full and half batta, and on full and half 
tentage, at the presidency of Bengal ? — I should think an eighth of the army on 
half, and the rest on full. I cannot correctly say. 

322. Are the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal more expensive as com- 
pared with those of the Upper Provinces?— I think not. I should think it was in 
favour of the Lower Provinces. 

323. Do you suppose that the expenses to which an officer is necessarily ex- 
posed, are greater or less at Bengal than at Madras or Bombay ? — I should think 
not ; as far as I know, I should say not. 

324. Which presidency do you consider the least expensive to an European 
officer?— I really cannot say ; I suppose they are pretty much alike. It depends 
upon the individuals pretty much. 

325. Before the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal were reduced to half 
batta, with house-rent, the officers were generally, I conclude, in the receipt of full 
batta ?— They were, I believe, with the exception of those at Fort William, for whom 
barracks were provided. 


326. And 
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1492. Do you think they might rise to a higher rank, with any advantage to the 
service, than that of soubahdar-major ? — They might be made killedars of forts ; I am 
aware of nothing else; they could be made. 

1493. Are native officers frequently removed from one regiment to another on 
promotion ? — Very seldom, except when new corps are raised, then they are 
removed ; sometimes, when native officers of corps have not behaved well, native 
officers of other corps are appointed to that corps. 

1494. Does a general good understanding exist between the European and 
native officers in a regiment ? — Yes, perfectly. 

1495. Do they associate much together ?— The native officers sometimes call on 

them ; not so often now as they did in former days ; that is the only way they can 
associate together. The commanding officer, of course, has them at his house once 
a week. * ' 

149ft. Would you recommend the employment of native officers occasionally on 
the personal staff of Qovemors-General and general officers in India ? — 1 think, 
when employed in that way, they would be of no use afterwards with a battalion ; 
they would have ideas altogether above the performance of regimental duties. 

1497. Are European officers sufficiently encouraged to learn the language of 
the country? — The European officers are not at all encouraged ; they do not get 
a situation from being qualified. I have known an instance of an officer being 
appointed interpreter who knew nothing of the language, and another officer in the 
same corps was taken out of. that corps to examine him. An officer without interest 
gets nothing in India generally. 

1498. Is it not a sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff that he 
should understand Something of the language of the country ? — No ; he is appointed 
to the situation, and required to study afterwards ; that has been the custom of late, 
but that has not always been the custom. 

1499. Is he riot required to qualify within some given period Yes ; after he 
has been appointed he is, 

1500. IIow long is that period ? — Six months, and twelve months sometimes; 

six months generally. - • : 

1.501. Have such appointments frequently been made without the persons ob- 
taining them belrig[ p©ef««^Iyiqdalified ?*— Very often. 

1502. And- for impoftant shruations?— Interpreters to regiments ; I conceive no 
situation cap be more important. than ibat- - '.,v 

! 5 ° 3 - Under whom does he, obtain his qualification ? — He is examined by a com- 
mittee 

:on his examination, is he removed ?— He is removed 
-By. a committee of officers appointed at the 



r 


1505- By whonM* 


stationjqualifiedttO^afBWfe^^rtii/ 

1506. By wlmm>ijlthejappOinted?—By ^ the. Commander-in-Chief, under autho- 
rity from ■ A : -is^ 

r 5 <> 7 f D it notiQft^ona%|Lti|ltereeommendation of the commanding officer of 
the regiment? — It has only been lately that the commanding officer has not re- 
commended. 


qG March 1832. 


Colonel 

r . David GrecnhUl , 

c. p. 
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326. And were in the receipt of the same allowances in garrison or cantonment t 

as in the held ? — Yes, because they were always considered to be ready for the field. 27 c bruary ,8,T * 

327. Has it been in your knowledge, that officers called upon suddenly to take Mnjor-Gen. 

the field, have not been provided with adequate funds to meet the requisite ex- Sir Thomas iifym it 

penses of marching, saved from the spare rate of allowance ? — It has not. 

328. Do subalterns generally live up to the actual allowance when on full, as 
well as on half batta with house-rent? — I should think the instances of those who 
do not are very rare. 

329. If in receipt of higher allowance, would they be likely to save with 
a view to a furlough to Europe or eventual retirement ? — Perhaps some few would, 
but I should think the generality would not. 

330. Would any equalization between the full and the half batta be desirable ; 

that is, taking from one and adding to the other? — I should think it would. It 

would be very little felt, I should think. 

331. Are officers in the receipt of full tent allowance always provided with the 
requisite camp equipage and equipments? — They usually have their camp equipage, 
and are supposed to have baggage animals. 

332. How often and in what manner are the tents and equipments of European 
officers mustered and examined, in order to ascertain that they are in good and 
efficient order? — I believe that that is rarely; he usually has his camp equipment, 
and the carriage animals are so easily hired, you never press an officer to have them 
unless he actually requires them. The allowance is given for providing him with 
quarters ; the allowance is meant to meet the expense of providing him with a 
house, which he is obliged to do on arriving at his station. 

333. Be so good as to state any observation that may occur to you in regard to 
the system of Indian tentage, not comprised in your answers to the preceding 
queries? — Every officer is invariably provided with tents; and as animals can 
always at least as far as my own station went, be procured for hire at the 
moment, I do not think there is any necessity for altering the system that prevails. 

334. Do officers in the Company’s service prefer service with a native to an 
European corps ?— They do. 

335. Is it customary for European officers, on their first arrival in India, to serve 
with an European corps before they are attached to a native regiment? — I believe 
not always. 

336. Might it not be desirable that they should do so ? — Certainly very desirable. 

337. May I ask what measures are taken to impress upon the minds of young 
officers the importance of respecting the prejudices of the native soldiers? — I should 
imagine that that depends entirely upon the feeling, and the capacity I may say, of 
the officer under whose command he is placed ; or rather, the good sense. 

338. What has been the effect of granting the brevet rank of captain to the 
subalterns of the King’s and the Company’s service of 15 years’ standing, on the 
relative condition of the two services ?-— The effect is felt very triflingly, except at 
courts martial and garrison duties. 

339 * H the measure of equal advantage to a King’s as to a Company’s officer ? — 

Certainly; and i will add, of very little advantage to either, except the gratification 
that an old subaltern feels from being called captain. 

340 - Is 
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commended. The commanding officer seldom recommended, when I left India, 

5,1 M> > ch for any regimental situation. 

Colonel 1508. How long has this been the practice of allowing officers to hold the situa- 

j. David Greenhill, tion o f interpreter, without being first duly qualified as being master of the language? 
c. b. — Since interpreters were first appointed, in 1 8) 8 ; they ham not generally been 

appointed with attention to their acquiring a knowledge of the languages ; they were 
not even required to study afterwards. Latterly, for the last four or five years, they 
have been required to study afterwards, and to qualify themselves for the situation, 
and undergo an examination ; but from the commencement of the appointment it 
has never been filled up with officers qualified to perform the duties. 

1509. At what period did you leave India ? — April last- year. 

1510. And you speak up to that period ? — Yes. n ‘ i ' ’ 

1511. Do you consider the examination a severe and strict one ?*-— It is a strict 

one. I conceive that the officers who pass’ that exariiittatlOBf-Sie- fully qualified to 
perform the duties. ! . 

1 51 2. What is the additional amount of pay attached to an interpreter of a regi- 
ment ?— I think 100 rupees a month. t V ’ 1 

1513. Is it not a situation of the utmost importance ^-^Yea; • *■ : 

1514. All communications between the Europeans /and the natives go through 

him? — All orders are communicated on parade through* liiAi j; hut there are few 
officers in the service who cannot speak a little of- the language } many of them 
speak well. ’ , ' : ' K / 

1515. Have you ever known the appointment of an officer <0 be an interpreter 

„ who could not speak any of the languages, or next to ndthirig ;' J& hfe not taken from 

the regiment ? - Yes. I am not aWare that I ever krieW&napptfntment of one who 
could not speak a little, but not enough for the perfinnftmcOnf tWedUty of interpreter. 

1516. Is the pay and allowance's of the Company's troop! s at : the three presi- 

dencies the same, or are they different at each presidency ?- i -They^ Ore different at 
Bengal, superior at Bengal. ’ 

1 517. To the officers or the men? : — -To the officers. It is not 80 to the men ; 
the men receive fi J rupees, and in Madias they receive seven. >/ /•’ 

1518. Is there any reason for that difference as rOgaros 'tho ni'Cii''? — Bengal is 

a much cheaper country. ' v ""“' 'iMi'Aiuo fi-Jiima 

1519. Are they fairly assimilated, compared with ' thO attendan tj^k penses to the 
men at each presidency ? — I cannot speak ‘about the'OxpOnse^Of Bmigal. I never 
have been there, but 1 know it is a much cheaper cOtoltrythsMr Madrafl. 1 

1520. there any particular preference ca- 

valry, or infantry service ? — The sepoys I think, geoetmly speukin^prefer the infan- 
try ; there are a great number Of th f t 1 opoly who 
prefer the cavalry. The infantry have less tPoUfehi, elthoUgb they Would have more 
pay in the cavalry. - ^ 

1521. Have you experienced any diffieUlty ‘of ! ltftif^Wtf%lw pOfnpletihgthe native 

regiments? — None. v 

1522. Is the service popular with the , nativisi f ?*^PdO'-'U®ik 4 thirik !, you flow get 

such good men as you got in forffierdays. I do ; ddl^iMffik'fOU ,t get Mhi^ehnen:'now 
as you got formerly ; you rarely get them now. V 

1523. To 
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Sn Thomas Revncli each, as in His Majesty’s service, if at the time of their appointment they had not 
that rank? — I should rather object to it. 

341. May I ask w hy ? — From the nature of their service. 

342. They have a temporary rank ; — A temporary official rank, superior to their 
army rank. 

343. Do you think it advantageous or otherwise that there should be one Com- 
mander-in-chief for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage 
the details of each presidency ? — I should think not, from the circumstance of the 
immensity of detail into which that chief would have to go. 

344. Is it, in your opinion, of importance that an officer holding the situation of 
Commander-in-chief in India should previously have served in that country ? — 
I think so ; I think it would be of great advantage to the chief himself as well as 
to the service generally. 

345. In like manner, what period of service in India would it be desirable that a 
general officer on the statf of His Majesty’s army should have passed before lie is 
appointed to such command ?■ — I should say from five or six years would be quite 
sufficient. In five or six voars he would vain that general knowledge of India and 
Indian circumstances that would enable him to perform the duty. 

346. You would apply the same to an officer holding the situation of adjutant or 
quartermaster-general of the King’s forces in India? — I think not. It might be 
desirable, but not so necessary, 

347. Have officers of the Company’s service been in command of the army in 
India? — No, not that I know of. They have commanded in the presidencies 
temporarily. 

348. Is there any and what difficulty in the reduction of the cavalry and infantry 
of the Company’s service by whole regiments ?— • None that I know of. The officers 
are usually seconded on the other regiments, and the men transferred to corps to 
make up the deficiency ; the rest is disbanded. 

349. Has any such reduction of regular regiments of cavalry or infantry come 
under your knowledge since the introduction of regimental promotion in 1796 ? — 
None. 

350. Is service in India more or less advantageous than service in any of JHis 
Majesty’s colonies in which you may have served? — I think it is more, so to the 
higher ranks, but not to the lower. 

351. I think you have not served regimentally in India? — No. 

352. Has any discontent been expressed by officers or men on removal from a 
presidency at which the allowances were relatively higher, to another at which 
they were less ?— Not within my knowledge. 

353- Do you think that these differences are of sufficient importance to call for 
the adoption of a general measure which would put the three armies on precisely 
the same footing ? — I certainly think that the three. . armies .should be pat on, as 
nearly a similar footing as it possibly could be dons. . .Every shade of diffetsnee 
should be got rid of that could he possibly effected. 

354 I)o 


„ . 8 t 340. Is there, in your opinion, any objection to the grant of the brevet rank of 

e ) llur> ’ lieutenant-colonel and of major respectively, to officers in the Company’s service 
Majm-Oen. holding the situation of adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, and of deputy in 
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1523. To what cause do you attribute that?— I think the Mussulmen do not 
like to put their sepoys into the service, unless they get them in as sepoy recruits. 
There are so many other ways iu which they can get them employed, in the provin- 
cial courts of justice, for instance, and other places. 

1524. Are these situations preferable, in point of payment, to that of the sol- 

dier?— rl do not know that they are preferable in point of payment, but they have 
a much easier life of it, and many advantages in the country which they have not 
assepoys. ■; . ..... 

152,5. Are the yatious equipments of the army the same at the three presiden- 
cies ?— I cannot exactly answer that question. 

1526. Are you of opinion that the rewards giyen to native officers at Madras of 
distinguished character have had a good effect with the native branch of the army? — 
1 am not altogether convinced that it has had a good effect. I think it makes more 
people dissatisfied thfuojt ma^es satisfied. 

1527. Would you consider that if a regular system were established, by which 
a certain number, jof rewards was fixed, to which men, from length of service and 
distinction, should rise by recommendation of the officer and the Commander-in- 
chief to Government* itwould he a beneficial establishment for the encouragement of 
the native army or not ? t~t| think; it certainly would bean encouragement to them, 
if they got this only trough the commanding officer of the corps; but now, when 
they get rewards, the.; egbunmiding officer is not asked any questions. If he has 
influence at head-quarters, he gets it for them ; if not, he is not consulted. 

1528. Are theserewet$s generally fairly bestowed? — Yes, I think they are; but 
I consider it of very little Consequence whether they are fairly bestowed or not, if 
they are not bestowed through the commanding officer. 

1,529. Does^noMhO,com!ih« n< li n g officer of the corps make full and regular 
reports of the services, both ordinary and extraordinary, of the different native offi- 
cers of his corpsfr^Yes.v;., 

L53 0 - Do you'not think that when men came to be selected for recommendation 
to Government by the Commander-in-chief, that every Commandcr-in-chief would 
have reference to the$e.recommendations, if it was a regulation that the specific 
service of thov-^or^S|0^oeKf who^wofo deemed to have pretensions should be 
placed on the records of Government ?— Yes, I think he would. 

¥^ijt|»^^i^8ufl^ienMUthority is not given to the commanding officer 
of a. it is. . .•".>£ 'jtjltnk after certain service he should be 
allowed to pi^^fly^^nrhoiploases, and to break also without court-martial ; unless 
he lias that po^ver# aeutinel duty iiever will be well, performed among the natives, 
who-combin», ^q g g i 0^ ^:n^j,||^y i 4Hti8s.as pliant as possible to each other. 

53 ^-. ^r^-Xes, with the cat, not with 
the tmm sentence of a court-martiaL 

lhe rattan is not allowoa now, I thinkit is. wrong. I think they, require a little 
punishixma^^^ ^ a 4va n tage, and at the same time 
save a more seridua p mmsH meiit. * 

* 533 i. of the men . with the rattan to the uncon- 

trolled. discretionmf ih^pfjWjmfijaers ,?-“- 1 would confine it to the commanding officer 
and adjutant. f , ^ 
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26 March 1832. 
Colonel 

r . David Grcinhill , 
c. H. 


1534. And 
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354. Do His Majesty’s officers when in command of a division or station, being — 

of a superior (trtny, but inferior regimental rank to the Company’s officers, expe- 27 l c bruary 
rience any difference in the amount of remuneration attached to such command? — Majoi-(mi. 

I think not. He gets whatever is allotted to the station he commands. sirTiumn Koiiuii, 

355. Do the Company’s officers in general avail themselves of the privilege of a 
furlough to Europe on the pay of their rank, for three years, after completing an 
actual service in India? — I should say not, unless they have some strong motive 
for it. 

356. Do you know what prevents them ?— -Their want of means. 

357. Have you observed in officers who have been on furlough to Europe a 
strong disinclination to return Certainly not. 

358. Do you think that the effect of the furlough regulation, when officers have 
availed themselves of it, has been an inducement to them to save up with a view to 
their eventual retirement on full pay, when they have served the required period of 
22 years ? — I should doubt it. 

359. Do they more usually like to complete their 22 years without the interme- 
diate break of a three years’ furlough in Europe? — I should think so, if by chance 
they are in good situations in India ; that is, hold lucrative situations. 

360. Do officers in general avail themselves of the retiring regulation ? — A good 
proportion do ; I would not say a great proportion, but a proportion do. 

361. You do not mean to say half? — No, certainly not. A proportion do; but 
not so many as remain to serve. 

362. What is your opinion of the command-money arrangement, which prevents 
a colonel in receipt of off-reckonings, when in command of his regiment, from 
drawing at the same time the allowance attached to such command?— I was not 
aware that such was the case. 

363. There being a regulation that prevents a colonel in the receipt of off- 
reckoning from receiving the command money of 400 rupees per month, what is 
your opinion of that regulation for the public service ? — I think it is a wise regu- 
lation. 

364. What are the rules in force in regard to the repairs of arms and accoutre- 
ments in the King’s and Company’s service ? — In the King’s service they remain 
the same as in every other part of the world, I think ; and the Company’s are 
repaired with the regiment, by the armourer also. 

365. Is there not an allowance to officers commanding companies, for that pur- 
pose ? — There is. 

366. Are the repairs more serviceably performed regimentally than at the general 
magazine ?*— I should think not. 

367. What are the rules at Bengal in regard to the victualling of the European 
soldier?-- -He is victualled by contract ; a certain sum is stopped for his ration; 
the supply of meat is by contract ; butchers supply and bakers supply the regiments 
with meat and bread. Nothing can be better than the supply of meat and bread 
to Europeans in India ; the whole time I commanded at Meerut I never recol- 
lect a complaint coming to me about meat or bread. 

368. Then ydunaturally prefer that arliangement to the soldiers supplying them- 
selves ?-— Certainly. They could not supply themselves. 

369. Is 
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may chance to supersede several of the Company’s officers in another branch ? — 
The rank of officers* so superseded ought to be equalized with the King’s officers; 
but according to the wording of the order lately sent out to India, that cannot be 
done. A lieutenant-colonel of the Bombay cavalry got rapid promotion by the 
death of a colonel ; the King’s officers, in consequence of his attaining that rank 
quickly, had a right to be promoted to the same rank of colonel, while others of the 
Company’s service, senior to the King’s officers, would be superseded by them; but 
that might be easily obviated by giving temporary brevet rank to the Company’s 
officers so superseded, to equalize the whole. 

1992. In the present situation of the army, do you see any prospect of an officer 
attaining the rank of major-general when he is lit for service ? — None whatever ; 
the prospect is beyond the probable duration of life. I do not suppose there was 
ever such a thing known as an army of 250,000 men without a general officer lit 
for field-service from age, which will soon be the case. 

1993. What is your opinion of the artillery branch of the service at Bombay? — 
I think it is very efficient in both European and native branches. 

1994. What is your opinion of the cavalry branch of the service at Bombay? — 
I am no great judge of the cavalry branch of the service ; they arc very smart on 
parade ; a native soldier rides much lighter than an European. 

1995. Is there any other alteration or addition you would recommend to be 
adopted to improve the efficiency of the army ?— None occurs to me at present. 

Major-General Sir CHARLES DALBIAC called in and examined. 

1996. You have served in India, have you not ? — Nearly three years under the 
presidency of Bombay. I had the command of the northern districts of Guzerat. 

1997. You had a great deal of native cavalry under your care, had you not ? — 
I was inspector of the Bombay cavalry and horse artillery, and had for some weeks 
two of the three regiments of native cavalry under my immediate command for 
drill in brigade with the 4th dragoons. 1 also inspected the 3d regiment and all 
the horse artillery. 

1998. Having had the native cavalry under your care for drill, what is your 
opinion respecting their efficiency as cavalry in the field ? — My opinion of them is 
exceedingly good ; certainly not to be compared with a King’s regiment; inferior 
in point of physical force ; not so substantially mounted, and certainly not so well 
appointed, because they are appointed under different regulations. 

IQ99. Have the goodness to state any deficiency of appointments which you 
particularly noticed?' — 1 particularly noticed the whole; I should imagine they 
were provided by contract, and from my knowledge of cavalry equipment, I should 
say, that under proper management by inspectors in this country, and employing 
proper people; a better description of saddlery generally might be obtained ; pro- 
bably also (but that may be mere matter of opinion) there might be some improve- 
ment in the mode of the equipment, but certainly in the quality. The sabres are 
also of r an inferior description. 

aooo. TluVe you ever inspected a regiment of cavalry after a march?— Not much 
after long marches. 

E.I. — V. 
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EVIDENCE on EAST.1NDIA AFFAIRS : 

>7 February 1812 .. ^ 9 * I s practice of inebriety more or less frequent among the European sol- 

' “lers than formerly r— The canteen was not established in my time, and therefore 

Major-tieii. I cannot speak to that. 

Sir Thomas Re>/nell. 370. What has been the effect of soldiers’ libraries which have been sent out by 
the Company for their use ?— I fear that they are not so much frequented by the 
soldiers as we could wish. I found very few of them went to the library. I first 
established it at Meerut, and I found it very little frequented by the soldiers. 

371. What other methods are resorted to for diverting the minds of the soldiers 
when not on duty and shut up in their barracks ? -None that I can mention, except 
by libraries within themselves, from whence books are lent ; they are not lent 
books trorn the general libraries : in some regiments they had libraries of their own, 
and the men read on their beds. There was nothing else to resort to for amuse* 
ment in the barracks, nothing that I ever heard of. 

372. Were regimental schools frequently in the corps under your orders ?- 
In all the European corps, and I may add excellent ones, particularly good in the 
Company’s horse-artillery ; they had a fine library also. 

37 3 - Were they well attended ?— Very well attended. I have seen bo and 70 
men of the horse-artillery at the school. 

374. Are there not generally public fives’ courts established at each station?— 
Yes, there are. 

375* The half-caste children of European soldiers, as well as the children of 
European women, are taught in some school, are they not? — They arc, invariably. 

376. Does the clergyman of the station visit these schools, and exercise any 
degree of superintendence over them?— He does, constantly. 

377 * At what age are these children removed to the orphan-school at the pre- 
sidency to which they belong? — I do not exactly recollect ; I believe it is only done 
with vacancies ; it is not done generally. 

378. In what manner are the children of European soldiers employed when they 
have left the orphan-school, and are too old to attend the regimental one?— There 
is no employment for them, except becoming drummers in the native regiments. 

379 - Are any of the half-caste descendants of European soldiers ever enlisted 
into an European regiment?— Sometimes as drummers ; but rarely. 

380. Is the half-caste population in the neighbourhood of an European canton- 
ment generally considerable? — In the neighbourhood of the cantonment where 
I resided it was very inconsiderable. 

381. Is it more or less on the increase? — I should think not much on the 
increase. 

382. Are many of the sons of European soldiers by European mothers, when 
of a proper age, enlisted into the regiments of the King’s or the Company’s 
service? — Usually into their own regiments, I think. 

383. When a King’s regiment is ordered to England, do the soldiers generally 
prefer volunteering into another that has to remain ? — They do. 

384. Are they permitted so to do? — Such has been the rule of the service hitherto. 

385. In point of expense it is advantageous, is it not r —Undoubtedly. 

386. What are the duties of sergeants-major and quartermaster-sergeants of 
a native corps?— Generally, l think, superintending the drill* 

387. Arc 
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Court think that it would not have been unreasonable in them to expect, in lieu of the modifi- 
catmn proposed, that if the Company consent to bear the charge of reliefs, the Crown would 
not press upon the Company the charge of recruits who do not go to India 
Upon the argument of the Lords of the Treasury, “ that the Company are bound to re- 
store the regiments employed by them in India in the same state of strength and efficiency 

ZfSZXSri'l the , Serviee ’” the Court ««•» be permitted to obTvx 

222 P h ? ad I anCed n r alt °& ether nove *; that the idea has never been before sm- 

f2£jj° #ll the K? Urt ’ the fre( l uent ^corded discussions relative to the accounts 

*k pub ,C a ft d the ?°o P o ny ’ 0r , by the Select Committees of the House of Com- 
mons of the years 180,5 and 1808, to whose attention the expenditure for King’s troops • 

mhf f 1 ' a Tn S parflCU a , r y call f d . ; and that no recognition whatever of such a claim 
U1 the existin S laws relating to the employment of King’s troops in the Com- 

gr ? Un ?Vf e Court COn , ceive that the y mi ght resist any charges founded upon 
; rrP le , COntendedfo f in r ur letter; but the same considerations which have influ- 
" c decision regard, ng the expense of reliefs, together with a solicitude to meet (so 

far as their sense of justice to the Company will permit) the views of the Lords of the 

tlTn U n ry ; 3V f md T d the . Court t0 entertain the modified proposal of their Lordships upon 
tbl ®. po nt s0 Par as to acquiesce in it, with the following alteration : P P 

l heir Lordships propose that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man « for every 
one short of the original number embarked with the regiment.” ^ 

ikJ he i C °m rt COn / ider that the utmost that can justly le expected of the Company is, that 
hey should pay for as many men as would be sent to India if there were no exchanges of 
legiments ; or, in other words, that if at the period of the embarkation of a relievingregi- 
ment its strength should exceed the strength of the relieved regiment when it disembarfs 
the Company should pay for the excess. To this extent the Court are prepared to concur in 
the proposal of the Lords of the Treasury. 1 1 

That proposal does not include the recruits who may be raised and trained at the time of 
he issue of the official order to recal the regiment to which they belong. They should 
however, be cither included m the arrangement, or the number of them should be added to 
the strength of the regiment in computing the number to be paid for by the Company. 

■, u M°i Urt m ” S i at , th< r sat ! ne t,me submit, that in fixing the amount of the sum per man 
it. should be considered that it not unfrequently happens that regiments sent to India are 
composed of raw recruits requiring training when they arrive; and also that the 
number of men m those regiments who have previously served the Crown in other stations 
generally larger than the number of men who, after serving in India, continue in the 
regiments upon their return to Europe. 

,J tb *f f. ect the charge of recruits for the period of their employment in a provi- 

ob J ectlon ur ged to it, on the part of the Company, will in a great degree 
. ve , b y the arrangement for settling, by a fixed sum, the charge of recruits who do 
? a g nu° ln d ,a - most of the recruits who serve in the battalion being of that description; 
and although the Court think that the public might be equitably charged with a proportion 
ottbe expense of such of the recruits as may ultimately go to India for the period of their 
,, . fng actual service to the Crown at home, vet considering what is stated, as well by 
Arfn fi* llpS aS ln the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill, respecting the preparation and 
arilf of the recruits, the Court will not further press any objection under this head of charge. 
f , f pon th ® last . Pomt adverted to in your letter, viz. the sums considered on the part of the 
t Y° P aay t0 be included m the settlement up to the 30th of April 1822, it is apparent, from 
»(**;» con tamed in the Report, that some of the charges proposed to be brought 

HEX *: 5 e jY om W accwed previously To that date; and being of opinion, for reasons 
tbJl ««« a fbraaer correspondence With the Lords of the Treasury upon another subject, 

r parture prom tb ® stnc t provisions of the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93, by which the 
w!!* en i tlle P u ^ cand tae Company in general, and those relating to the King’s 
lc ular, were finally closed to the'30tii April 1822, would raise various claims, 
735 ~ V - LL2 and 
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vui.ii.ur.. 

387. Are those two persons much in communication with the natives, or the 

contrary ?— They are certainly in communication with the natives a good deal ; at 27 Fet>MI:tiy ,8l ‘' 
icast as much as their language will permit of. M aj „ r 

388. Has it happened that they have acquired earlier intelligence of the dissatis- SirThma* Hevurlt 
faction of the corps than the European commissioned officers ? — Not that I ever 

heard of. 

389. In the absence of European commissioned officers, would the command of 
a native corps devolve upon the senior European non-commissioned officer, or the 
senior native commissioned officer? — I should say the senior native commissioned 
officer. 

390. Is the relative situation of an European non-commissioned officer in 
a native corps preferable to that of a non-commissioned officer in an European 
corps ? — I think not. 

391. Are they sufficient to make it preferable for men of good character to seek 
such employment in a native corps as sergeant-major or quartermaster-sergeant r- 
Certainly. 

392. Have difficulties ever been experienced in obtaining suitable men for the 
situation of sergeant-major and quartermaster-sergeant of a native corps? — None ’ 
whatever, that I know of. 

393. Do sergeants in an European regiment volunteer to the situations of sergeant- 
major and quartermaster-sergeant in native corps? — They do sometimes; but the 
appointment is usually to a deserving intelligent private, I think. 

394. Are there at present as many European non-commissioned officers with 
a native corps as is desirable, or could their service, in your opinion, be altogether 
dispensed with?— -I think there are quite sufficient of them ; and I do not think 
their services could well be dispensed with. 

395. What, in your opinion, is the number of European officers, including the 
command and staff of the corps, which you think are requisite to be present with 
a regiment of cavalry of eight troops?— I think it woidd be desirable to have two 
thirds. 

396. Two thirds besides the commandant and the staff? — Yes. 

397. The same with a regiment of infantry? — And the same with a regiment of 
infantry, if it could be. 

398. What number of European officers do you think requisite for a troop of 
native horse-artillery of six pieces?— I should think four; that is, to make 
allowances for those who are away from casualties. 

399. Either when serving with a brigade, or detached on separate command ? — 

Serving with a brigade, perhaps less might do ; but to belong to the troop I would 
have four. 

400. Present ? — No, I should think three. 

401. An establishment of four, with three present?— Yes. 

402. The same with respect to a company of native foot-artillery of six pieces ? 

— I should think the same ; yes. 

403. What are the duties respectively discharged by the European and native 
officers of a troop or company? — The native officers do a great deal of the internal 
duty of the company, and the European officers in the field and on duty. 

je.j. — V. E 


404. Is 
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in field operations, receive the same number of rupees, though in the coinage of their respec- 
tive 1 residencies, or the equivalent value in other rupees. The evidence of Sir Robert Scot 
is intended to show that the equalization thus attempted is more apparent than real but the 
extract is too long for insertion in this place. Sir H. Worsley has suggested a mode in 
which, in his opinion, an uniform coinage might be established. 

193. The order has been the occasion of very great dissatisfaction to Bengal officers* It 
is objected to as unequal m its operation ;f it bearing “ unequally upon the artillery,” (as 
Sir J. Nicolls observes) ‘ whose head-quarters are at Dum Dum, and not at all upon the 
cavalry who never go to any of the half batta stations, which stations are besides repre- 
sented by Sir Jasper Nicolls to be more expensive, and to be also subjected to a deduction 
in the conversion of the sonat into the sicca rupee ; but Colonel Salmond does not concur in 
the opinion that the half batta stations are more expensive than the distant field stations. 

191. Bengal officers since 1801 were generally in receipt of full batta, until by the General 
Order of November 1828, those serving at certain specified stations in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal were reduced to half batta, with house-rent. Colonel Salmond states that the 
practice of equal allowance in peace and war was in 1801 introduced, it having been “found 
upon calculation that it would be a saving to Government to allow the officers full batta in 
aH the cantonments rather than keep them on half batta, the Government supplying the 
bariacks. When full batta was introduced generally into the Bengal service, double full 
,’ at 5 a : a “ “ extraordinary batta given by the Nabob of Oude, to such troops as crossed the 
British frontier, was abolished. Sir Jasper Nicolls states that there are few officers “ in 
the service now who ever received” this allowance. £ 

19 ). I he stations at which the half batta order has taken effect are “ Dum Dum (the < 
head-quarters of the artillery), Barrackpore, Berhampore, Dinapore, and Ghazipoor.” The 
soldiers are not affected by this order. Lieutenant-colonel Fielding is not aware that the 
officers were compensated with any pecuniary advantages in another form for the reduction 
of their allowances ; but he admits that some preceding “ arrangements may have been 

!u\n t0 1 ‘ e , a,K l! e est ‘mates the saving by the half batta reduction at “ about 

Ll-.OOU a-year. Other officers, however, are of a different opinion, and they have 
accordingly enumerated several advantages which were conferred upon the service, m con- 
nection with the order which directed the reduction of the Bengal batta stations. § 

199. The number of corps in full and half batta respectively at the different Presidencies 
are thus described by the witnesses. The Bengal corps are stated by Sir Jasper Nicolls 
to be five regiments of European infantry on half batta, four on full batta ; nine regiments 
of Native infantry on half batta, and sixty-three on full batta.” Sir Thomas Reynell esti- 
mates them at one-e.ghth on half, and the rest on full batta. The proportion is not speci- 
fically stated in respect to the Madras army ; but it appears by the subjoined extract from 
Lieutenant-colonel Watson s evidence, that the number of half batta stations at Madras, in 
proportion to the rest of the army, is much larger than at Bengal. There are “ many half 
)atta stations on the Madras establishment, and very few in Bengal ; hence arises, I bdievc, 
a real inferiority of allowances to the Madras officers in comparison with those of Bengal ” 
n! J '. ^ v . stat . es ’ “ that the whole of tl,c corps of the Bombay establishment, Euro- 
of Thirty eight " 10 are 011 fu ^ ^atta, amou ot only to five corps out of an establishment 

197. It is stated by some of the witnesses || that the expense of living is generally greater 

at 


* See Sir T. Reynell’s reply to Q. 300 ; Col. Salmond’s, 336. 
t See Q. 49, 99, and Lieut. -col. Watson’s reply to Q. 779 and 780. 

the Dre^nt'haif 0 Si ! 5* Pag r et ’ In re p rd t0 . a deduction from the rupee, in which officers and soldiers serving at 
me present half batta stations of Bengal are paid, Q. 2229 and 2301. 

$ See Sir J. Nicoll’s reply to Q. 60; Col. Salmond’s, 338 Sir J. Malcolm’s, 663. 

11 See Sir T; PritzlerVreply to Q. 1149; Lieut.-col. Aitchison’s, 1729; Sir J. Nicoll’s, 92. 
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EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


27 February 1822 4°4- Is the European officer in communication much with the men of his troop 

1 3 ' or company when not on parade ?— I should think not a great deal. 

Major-Gen. 4°, 5* Is there generally any communication between the European and native 

Sir Thomas Reyneli. officers of a troop or company when not on duty? — There is. 

406. Both as regards the duty and otherwise ? — A little otherwise, I should think ; 
but on points of duty there is. 

407. Are the men paid by the European officer of the troop or company ? — 
They are, with the assistance of the pay-havildar. 

408. By whom is the money conveyed from the European officer to the trooper 
or soldier? — By the havildar; from the European officer to the pay-havildar of 
the troop or company. 

409. Does the European officer of a troop or company investigate the com- 
plaints of the men under his charge previous to their being laid before the com- 
manding officer of the corps ? — He is expected so to do. 

410. How often and at what particular times are such complaints inquired into 
and decided by the commanding officer ? — That I cannot answer ; it depends 
entirely upon the arrangement of the commanding officer ; differently in different 
regiments. 


Jovis, 1° die Martii, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir THOMAS REYNELL, aguin called in and examined. 


1 March 1832. 

Major-Gen. 

Str T/mm 9 Rejfttfll . 


411. What duties are generally discharged by the adjutant of the regiment: 
it is an European adjutant to the native corps, is it not?— It is an European 
adjutant. 

412. What duties are generally discharged by the European adjutant of a native 
regiment?— He superintends the drill; he parades and inspects all guards and 
commands, receives and issues orders, and in tact performs duties as nearly simi- 
lar to those of an adjutant of an ^European regiment as possible. 

413. Does he personally communicate with the men, or through the medium of 
native officers of his troop or company ?— I should think, through the native 
officers : there may be times when he communicates direct with the men, according 
as he is familiar or otherwise with the native language. I believe the regular 
thing is through the native officer. 

414. What are the particular duties assigned to a quartermaster and interpreter 
of a native regiment ?— The duties are united in one person : he has the whole of 
the camp equipments, and what we call the regimental establishment, under his 
care. As quartermaster he has the charge of and superintends the camp equip 
ments and establishment, and all the duties with regard to ammunition, and every. 

duty 
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0 J- St ^ i0n H , bei n- of , superior army and inferior regimental rank to a 
Company s officer, the King s officer would receive only the pay and batta of the inferior 
rank, but the command-allowance would be the same as that received by a Company’s 
officer. The pav and allowances of King’s officers on the staff of His Majesty’s forces ^n 

appointments. 0 "^ ^ dicers holding the corresponding 

e W' M ,r J ° h " Malco,m ha ® ! he following remark in regard to the allowances of a captain 
of His Majesty s service: “ Ihe restoring the allowances of captain and officers in charge 
ot companies to what it was before 18-25, would, I think, be a proper and salutary measure 
Captains of troops and companies before that date, drew a personal allowance of £20 per 
annum, under the head of non-effective allowance.” This reduction, with the half tentage 
k -j™7 be S . ald t0 have deteriorated the allowances of a captain of a company in one of the 
Ki 0 s regiments nearly ±100 per annum.” A discontinuance of half the field officers 
or even one in a King’s regiment serving in India, would go far to meet the expense of 
restoring those allowances,” and be little, if any, - loss to the efficiency of a corps*.” 

288. The following is Mr. Melvill’s explanation of the general principle by which the 
expense incurred in tins country on account of His Majesty’s forces in India if repaid by 
the Company to the public. “ 'Ihe Company repay to the King’s Government every tiling 
expended in this country in respect of regiments serving in India. Difficulty was found in 
carrying that principle into effect; and it was arranged in 1821,* between the Lords of the 
t reasury and the Court, that an officer on the part of the Crown, and an officer on the part 
of the Company should meet and consider all the items of expense, and report upon the 
subject. I hey did so ; they made a report to the Lords of the Treasury on t he 18th June 
‘m- i’ “A ri- lhe y sta ‘«U |1 the points upon which they agreed, and all the points upon 
which they differed in opinion. I ho Lords of the Treasury and the Court corresponded 
upon the subject, and an agreement was finally entered into.” 

to “ /o 7 nnnn in th ‘ S C ° ,mt [ y °" a *T nt of His Majesty’s forces in India, is stated 
to be about £270 ',000 a-year, exclusive of the sum of £00,000 paid annually to the Crown 

on account ot half-pay anil pensions, under the provisions of a separate Act of Parliament. 

290. The regiments of His Majesty on ihe Indian establishment have a lieutenant in 
each Company more than those serving in His Majesty’s colonies, and a second lieutenant- 
colonel besides. Ihe reasons assigned by Sir Jasper Nicolls to account for this peculiarity 
aie, that many are forced to leave the regiments from ill health ; some come home on 
cave of absence: and the length of the voyage requires a longer leave of absence.” Sir 
John Malcolm remarks, “ that it is very essential His Majesty’s regiments in India should 
be very strong in field officers, and there should be no hazard of the command of such corps 
falling to an officer of junior rank.” The latter part of the question he does “ not deem 
ot so much importance. 

291. The witnesses generally agree in considering service in India more advantageous than 
service m His Majesty s colonies, in respect to the higher ranks, but not. to the lower. Sir 
L. smith thinks the subalterns to be badly off Sir T. Reynell, however, seems to consider 
the Indian service generally more lucrative than the colonial service ; and Sir T. Pritzler 
that m the lower ranks they are pretty much on a par. 

• 29 ?‘ d 9 ue8tion has been raised, whether officers of His Majesty’s service should pre- 

jiTVrS ?u Cn i U1 bef ° r ? they arc appointed to any high situation. Sir Jasper 

INicolls thinks they should, “every thing connected with the service being so different from what 
t ey ever could have learned in any other part of the world.” Sir T. Reynell— that “ the 
cnoice ot Kin" s officers to staff situations should be regulated by the period they have been 
in India, and by their known acquaintance with Indian habits and with the lawman ” that 
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duty that a quartermaster of an European regiment has to perform ; and at courts 
martial or courts of inquiry he nets as an interpreter. 

415. Are these duties sufficiently extensive to incapacitate him from taking the 

command of a troop or company also?— I should think so. ° 

416. Does the appointment act as an inducement to European officers generally 
to study the native language ? — Certainly. 

417* Are there any other encouragements requisite, in your opinion, to induce 
European officers to study the native language? — There is hardly any staff situa- 
tion to which an officer is eligible that does not in itself hold out to him the en- 
couragement; I mean, incite him to learn the language. 

418. Is a preference given to officers who do understand the language? — 
I should think it a very great motive in the appointment. 

419. How many effective officers, including the commandant and regimental 
staff, are generally present with native regiments?- - Within my knowledge it has 
varied so much, that I really cannot give an answer with any chance of being 

420. Do jemadars rise by seniority to the higher rank of subahdar ?— In- 
variably. 

421. By seniority? — By seniority ; rarely, if ever, by recommendation, except 
that it may happen from some extraordinary act in the field. 

422. What is the rule adopted with regard to the selection of subahdar-major 
of the regiment? — If with seniority the individual combines other qualities, he 
probably will receive the appointment from his seniority in the regiment ; but 
I have known instances of the appointment being given without reference to 
seniority. 

423. Is the appointment made on the recommendation of the commanding 
officer, or does the Commander-in-chief exercise his discretion in appointing a subah- 
dar-major r — Mostly at the recommendation of the commanding officer. 

424. Are the present inducements, in respect to promotion, such as to attach 
the native officers permanently to the service ? — They are. 

425. Have the subahdars been more active in their duties since the introduction 
of the distinction of subahdar-major? — It certainly has given fresh excitement to 
the performance of their duty. 

426. Can you suggest to the Committee any mode of quickening the promotion 

of the native officers ? — I really cannot, except by pensioning them at an earlier 
period than is usually the case. • 

427. You think the appointment of a subahdar-major to each flank company 
desirable ?— -It would be desirable. Anything that would hold out to native 
officers additional rewards should be done, if it could be effected without any very 
great expense. 

428. Has it come within your knowledge that native officers have been appointed 
as aides-de-camp to general officers? — Never. 

429* What w'ould be your opinion as to such an employment, of course at the 
option of the individual general officer : I mean in addition to his European one ? 
— It might be desirable, if the general officer spoke the language so well as to be 
able to profit by intercourse or communication with him. 

e.i. — V. e 2 
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-P—y absentees, the present antho- 


1 officer to command ; 

in , ? °S CerS for the re & im ental staff ; and 

10 or 11 officers without taking the temporary absentees into account or 
including them in the estimate, eight or nine officers for six 
Nati P e m t,he C T ;i 7: and ul o tlt companies in infantry, in regular 

»» o£ m nT.:l thC or about one Euro- 

t oo l > or company, exclusive of the quarter- 
^ llltc rpreter, who is always available in action as 

an additional subaltern, and of the two Native commissioned 
officers per troop already mentioned. commissioned 


or* *° 

-S " <- ™y 

o£, ofstli “« Vto S>' “ J Jri11 *' r * “T» that 

and staff, with. junior officers, w 11 brino- ^ wt; ,1 !“?*!' I - /U r00( } commanding officer 


and staff, wtolSor oK wlT br A ««* commanding* office 

whole complemeiit'of scnio^officers^wcre present*- ffi,V f - if the 

when cm service, and wdien detached r ' 114 . Jf m * lc comman d of these troops 
required ; and all those I have stated are in the ki^ LnSc ^ ™ 

the army amrttcalot tTcom/v ^ ° f •"?* “ » of the most important in 

that of many corps of this Presidency (BombavT ^ nfa ^o u i[ a h le to military discipline than 
the commander of the regiment and-tL subalterns.” ‘ CrC 13 n0t a “ oi,icer between 

efficient as the mateHal of Tvhlchft ^ composed wUUd’ X ‘ n « cneral it is “ as 

supplied with European regimental officers hi life field ^ J ' U ‘ at ^ 13 S cncrall y “ ill 

limbed, as° fft w^llm “a {“on ^ too 

elevates a Native soldier far ^ which 

regiment, reduced in°1829, ^houl^b^ restmed. ^ ^ tW ° lleutenants and °»e ensign per 

NalSe officers to the 

accordingly recommends the of ffi? * TT™ IIe 

rnents of two battalions th^ /*» p . ^ Native infeintry into single rct»i- 

Native to the othlr tj^^^'rr! 11 ofHce [ s ^ attached to one battalion, and the 
a Native adjutant and European regfraenTaTstaffi 1 ^ ^ ^ fieId -° fficer or captain, with 

EutopiaSfflt,,^ * M< * ** " f ° W e °”P*“ ie8 *<«**■ i» >» opinion, l„v. le SS ,ta„ tno 

- *» - 

corps is too few.'* 1 ” 1 ^ rant t ^ l ‘ n ^ s 4 ^ at dle number of European officers with Native 

commissixi rfed^officers i^respect^o^Dromnho^' 0 ^^!^ increasin » the number of European 
other grounds, an increased offiS ;! 1*“ dwe t u P on ' a,ld reasons are stated why, on 
m»ght be desirable “ * 4 nfiCessar y' and that even a further reduction 
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~ ” 43 ° • Has it not been customary at some of the presidencies to reward distin- 

1 i arch 1 3 *• guished native officers by appointing them as killedars of forts, or granting them an 
Major-Gen. allowance fora palanquin? — I do not recollect any being appointed to be killedars 
Sh TLmas Unwell- of forts. I recollect particularly native officers receiving in reward of service 
a palanquin and monthly allowance. 

43 *- What proportion may the allowance of a sepoy bear to the wages of labour 
in that part of India in which you have been serving? — I should thins as four to 
seven. I should think the sepoy has nearly double what the lowest workman or 
common labourer has. 

432. Do you think the regulation of the European service, of increasing the pay 
of a soldier in proportion to his length of service, could with propriety and advan- 
tage be extended to the native soldier in India ? — I certainly do. 

433. In that case perhaps, in future enlistments, you would lower the commenc- 
ing rate of pay, and add to it progressively ?— No, I do not think that would answer; 
any arrangement that would lower at once the commencing rate of pay would be 
objectionable. 

434. Does it frequently occur that upon the removal of a native regiment from 
the Upper to the Lower Provinces of Bengal desertions take place? — Never, to my 
recollection, to any great extent ; but it has happened certainly in some instances, 
and generally upon leaving places where they had been recruited. 

435. Are you of opinion that the existing scale of allowances to native officers 
and non-commissioned officers is susceptible of any improvement? — Yes, 1 think 
so. I think the jemadars have too small a pay in proportion to the subahdars. 

1 think the subahdars are very fairly paid ; but the difference between the havildar 
and the jemadar is not sufficient. 

436. What is the nature of the arrangements by which saddlery and horse 
appointments are supplied and kept in repair, at the presidency of Bengal ? — By the 
allowance to the troop captains. 

437. What is the amount of the contract ? — I do not exactly recollect what is 
the amount. I believe it is much the same as is made to a captain of European 
cavalry. 

438. W T hat are the arrangements to ascertain that the articles are efficiently sup- 
plied and kept in repair ? —By regimental inspection of the commanding officer. 

439. How frequent? — I believe monthly. 

440. What are the arrangements at Bengal for the provision of horses for the 
re-mount ? — When the annual supply from the several studs does not meet the 
demand for horses for the artillery, the King’s regiments, and the native cavalry, 
officers are given a latitude of purchasing horses in the country, and a given sum 
allowed for that purpose. 

441. Are the horses obtained from the stud, or the country dealers, of a superior 
or inferior description ?— I prefer the stud horses ; but I know a commanding officer 
of the King’s cavalry who for his regiment preferred the horses that be purchased 
in the country ; but I have heard since that by experience he has found that be was 
wrong. 

442. How are the stud horses bred ?— I believe there is a difference in the mode 
adopted at the different studs. At the Haupper stud, near to Meerut, the mares 

were 
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412. Some of the witnesses, besides a field officer to command, and an officer for each of 
the regimental staff appointments, deem an European officer for each troop or company to 
be adequate to every purpose of efficiency, assisted as he is by two Native commiioned 
officer sounder bim.* Others, in addition to the number above mentioned present with the 
corps, would have a captain to every squadron of cavalry and to each grand division of in- 
fancy • and there are other witnesses who advocate an establishment which, in addition to 
a commanding officer, a second in command, and the regimental staff, would allow as many 
a S ^oj Sv en three § European officers, besides the Native officers being present with 

each troop Or company. , „ r . 

413. To maintain the degree of efficiency above stated. Lieutenant- colonel Watson recom 

v /> 11 • Wiimnoan rmnmisaioned ofhcers. 



Regiment 

of 

Native Cavalry. 

Regiment 

of 

Native Infantry. 



Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major 

Captains . . 
Lieutenants 

Cornets or Ensigns 

. . . . 

• • . . • • 

.. 

. • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

. . • * 

1 

l 

1 

5 

10 

4 or 5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

4 or 5 


Total . . 

22 or 23 officers. 

24 or 25 officers. 


Increase . . 

2 or 3 officers 
per regiment. 

4 or 5 officers 
per regiment. 


1945 & 1957'H 


414. Colonel Leighton recommends two majors instead of a major per regiment, besides 
a captain and a lieutenant per company, and two for the regimental start appointments, an 
the four ensigns per regiment as at present. This would give an increase of one ma^Mhree 
captains, and three lieutenants, or seven officers beyond the present authorized establishra 
of Native infantry regiments. 

415. Those who advocate the higher efficiency of two and even three European officers 
per troop or company; Would require a still more considerable increase to the present au- 
thorized establishment, probably not less than four or ten officers to each Native cavalry 
regiment, and eight or sixteen officers to each Native infantry regiment, as the case 

might be. * 

416. There being twenty-one regiments of Native cavalry apd 152 regiments of Native infantry 


* See Sir R. Scofe reply to question 1454; Sir L. Smith's, 2331 ; T. PritzlerX 1 166 i Colonel John M.u,- 


ro's, 1053 ^S^rTRejoieU, ^)6and 397,who8dvocates two-thWs of tli'e cept^ns wid subalterns, wbichrives 
more than’one officefper troop or eompany. This view of the answer is somewhat at variance with Sir T. ReyneU s 
reply to question 474, where he advocates three officers per troop or company. , 

f See Sir J. Nicoll’s reply to questions 162and 163; Lieut. -col. Fielding’s, 741,836, and 837; Lieut. -col. Watson 
906. 

\ See Col. Leighton’s reply to question 1945. . . — t 

§ See Sir T Iteynell’s reply to questions 474 and 475; Col. Dickson’s, 1584, 1585, and 1586 ; Cap. 

2199 and 2200. : ^ If 

J See also Col. John Munro’s reply to question 1061 ; Lieut. *col. Aitchison s, 1745, 
j See also reply of Sir T. Pritzler to question 1167. 
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were brought by the peasants or farmers to the stud. They afterwards took back ^ “ 

the mare, and when the colt had got to a certain age it was purchased by the stud 1 1 

and trained at the stud until lit for service. Major-Gm. 

443. Arc the cavalry and artillery horses generally in stables or not? — They are Sir Thomm Remit 11. 
generally kept in stables. 

444. But not always ? — Not always ; within my knowledge they w'ere all in can- 
tonment stables. I superintended the building of the stabies of the 10th Light 
Cavalry at Meerut, when that regiment was first embodied. 

445. Do you give a preference to their being kept in stables to the other mode ? 

— I certainly do ; but there are other officers who think it would be as well to make 
them rough it ; I believe in some parts of India they do so. 

446. Are the stud horses bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse-artillery 
and European cavalry ? — A sufficiency was not bred in India at the time I left, but 
there was every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished in a short time from 
that source, and I should think by this time they are. 

447. Had the farmer, who brought the mare to be covered and registered, an 
option respecting his colt, or was he compelled to give him to the Company at 
a slated price at a certain age ? — To the best of my recollection he is obliged to 
dispose of the horse to the Company, if required to do so, at a fixed price. 

448. Are the staff appointments in India upon the same footing as to duty, and 
as to emoluments, as in other stations of the British army ? — As to duty I think 
they are, but I should think as to allowances different. 

449. Are not the allowances in India more lucrative than those on any othei 
station ? — I should say they are. 

450. Do the duties in any of the staff departments in India differ from those in 
any of the other colonies? — In reply to this, it may perhaps be expedient to say 
that the whole commissariat officers are supplied from the army. 

451. Is there any particular rule of promotion in the department of the adjutant- 
general, quartermaster-general and commissariat, observed ? — In the commissariat 
they rise to different ranks as specified gradually to the top of the list of assistant- 
commissaries; the two higher appointments of deputy and commissary-general 
remain for the selection of the Government ; and the same applies to the other 
departments. 

4.52. Do you think any restrictions in regard to the appointment in the general 
staff to be advisable ? — I should think if the arrangement for the commissariat could 
be altered, it would be advisable, so as not to deprive the army of so many officers ; 
but there are many other considerations that probably would oppose any such 
arrangements. 

453. I would extend the previous question to that of the pay department ?— 

There are so few officers employed in the pay department that I do not think it of 
any object to make an alteration ip the pay department. 

454. What are the military stores used in India that are obtained from England ? 

— I believe that most of the military stores are brought out from England, powder 
however is made in India; the gun-carriages are made in India, but the models for 
them came from England. 

455. What 
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" 460. y colonel Salraond has notjound the for ' t he" circITmStafcJby stSg 

apply to Bengal alone, but to India in „enu . , , «• A,, r ;i 18311 

The amount of the retired half-pay was, in round numbers (endmg Apnl 1831), 

£ 4M 7 Liclonant-colonel M.yne is of opinion tl.at induocmcnt. d.ould Iso hold out for 

a ‘Treat cr number of retirements. . . » » 

401 Major Nutt dwells on the importance and advantage of a retiring fund. 

465: Colonel Pennington thinks that improved retiring pensions are re^. 

466 Sir II. Worsley is an advocate for a retiring pay in proportion to length scr . 

. n n t | • K, t w tile retiring allowances are on too low a scale, and 

-- “ 6 ii» .0 Enroponn 

L°rss;f .fs K sc ^ **. » ^ ^ «* - <•» 

to the Table in Appendix (A.), No. 56 : . — __ — ' 
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455. What articles, in your opinion, can be best supplied from England, and 
what in India?— -Most articles could be best supplied from England, and perhaps 
wood could be best procured in India. 

456. As far as your knowledge goes, are the tents supplied to the troops the 
same at the three several presidencies ? — That I cannot answer, but I should think 
nearly the same. 

457. In the event of their not being so, would you think it advantageous that 
they should?— Certainly ; anything that promotes uniformity I think advantageous. 

458. What are the peculiar duties of a surgeon attached to an European corps 
in India? — The care of his hospital, and also to attend the English gentlemen, both 
civil and military, and their families, at the station. 

459. What are the duties of a surgeon attached to a native corps, and do they 
differ in any respect from those of a surgeon attached to an European regiment? — 
Not in the least, except that he has much less duty to perform, and I believe not 
so many books to keep or reports to make. 

460. Wlmt is the nature of the medical contracts which were formerly held by 
surgeons and assistant surgeons of corps, European and native, in India? — The 
contract, I believe, was nothing more than a certain sum of money, which he 
received for providing country medicines, according to the number of men that he 
had under his charge. The chief medicines are generally supplied from the public 
stores by indents. 1 have heard that alterations, diminishing the allowance to the 
medical departments, have taken place since 1 left India. 

461. Are there any arrangements in regard to general officers which, in your 
opinion, could with advantage he introduced into the service? — It has often 
occurred to me that the Company’s service, generally, would benefit if when an 
officer obtained the rank of major-general, he was considered eligible to serve on 
the staff of any of the presidencies. 

462. What is your opinion of that part of the Company’s regulations which 
require a service for a specific period as superintending surgeon or member of the 
medical hoard, in order to entitle the medical officer to the higher scale of retiring 
pension r— I think it is a very just arrangement. 

4C3. Would it be desirable or otherwise, in your opinion, that the inspector of 
hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India should have a seat at the medical 
hoard of the presidency to which he belongs?— 1 certainly think he should, as 
belonging to a large portion of the army. 

464. Is it of advantage to the public service in India that there should be a 
superintending medical officer who has also had experience of diseases in other 
climates? — I think so. 

465. Do you think that previous service in India, as well as in other quarters 
of the world, is a qualification that should have weight in selecting a gentleman 
for the appointment of inspector of His Majesty’s hospitals in India? — Un- 
doubtedly 

466. In what way can the duties of His Majesty’s inspectors of hospitals he regu- 
lated so as to prevent collision between them and the superintending medical 
officers of the Company’s service?— I cannot take on me to answer that question 
satisfactorily. 

467. What 
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1796 

*797 
1798 
*799 
1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 
1808 

From 1796 to 1801 

— 1802 to 1808 

— 1796 to 1806 



RETIREMENTS 

After an interval of Twenty-two ' 

. . 114 

1818 

• • 132 

*8*9 •• .. !! 

. • 408 

1820 

219 

1821 

474 

1822 

43 

i823 .. . , 

291 

l82 4 •• .. 1! 

492 

*625 .. 

357 

1826 

439 

1827 

340 

*828 .. .. ** 

. . 281 

*829 .. .. ” 

263 

^ 1830 

• • 1,390 

From 1818 to 1823 

• • 2,463 

— 1824 to 1830 . . 

• • 3,853 

— 1818 to 1830 . . 


Per-centage 

of 

Retirement. 


36*842 

31*060 

8*o88 

16-438 

10970 

100*000 

16- 494 

*1-585 
*4565 
15-489 
* 5 - 294 
26*690 
33-460 
17769 

17- 864 
17-830 
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of 
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From 1796 to 1800 

# • 

1,347 

From 1821 to 1825 


236 

17-520 

‘ 1801 to 1805 

• • 

1,622 

— 1826 to 1830 


335 

20-653 

— 1796 to 1805 

• • 

2,969 

— 1821 to 1830 

• • 

571 

19232 
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467. What are the particular services that have been performed by the inspectors 
of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in India, since their appointment? — I have 1 A ,c 1 
had little opportunity of knowing what is the duty of inspector of hospitals, but Major-< 
I believe it is entirely confined to his communication with the surgeons of tne SirThona * 
different regiments in His Majesty’s service, and with the director-general of hospitals 

at home. 

468. In what respect may the medical departments of the two services have 
been improved by their introduction ?— I do not feel myself competent to answer 
that satisfactorily. 

469. On the last day of meeting you said you were of opinion it would be advan- 
tageous for the two services if the Company’s army was transferred to the King ; 
we want to know on what ground you have formed that opinion ? — My reply to 
that question was apart from any consideration except that which arose from what 
I conceived would be the benefit to the service generally, from the interests of the 
army being under one master ; how far it would be practicable or even desirable, 
should the government of India remain as it is, I much doubt. 

470. Is there any jealousy between the King’s and the Company's troops in 
India ? — There must be something like jealousy. It is impossible that two services 
constituted as they are, should be there without jealousy ; but it is astonishing how 
little it appears, and how well they manage to go on together. 

471. Is there any wish on the part of the Company’s troops to be transferred to 
the King? — My opinion is, it would be generally satisfactory to, perhaps, the 
younger men ; I should doubt whether the old officers would like it. 

472. How far would it be practicable to amalgamate the principle of the two 
services ; the principle of seniority prevailing in the one service, and a combined 
principle of merit, interest, and purchase, in the King’s? — In my opinion, even 
allowing that you were to make it a Royal army, you would be obliged to leave it 
in regard to promotion pretty much as it is, unless you introduced the advantage 
of purchase between officers. I11 fact the armies must remain distinct as they are, 
though under another denomination. 

473. Is the proportion of European officers to native regiments a sufficient one, 
in your opinion ? — 1 think not ; I think they should have at least three officers 
a company or troop. 

474. What, in your opinion, would be a proper proportion of officers to each 
native regiment, on the present establishment? — I should think at least three field 
officers, and three officers to each company, exclusive of the regimental staff. 

475. In your opinion, that would be sufficient to furnish an ample quantity of 
effective officers with the regiment, and also a sufficient number to perform the 
general staff duties of the army? — No, I think not; I mean three officers effective, 
for the purposes of meeting the temporary casualties occasioned by furlough and 
sickness. If for all purposes, I would then say four. 

476. What is the general strength of natise regiments of cavalry ?— There 
used to be 80 a troop, and eight troops : they arc reduced now to six troops. 

477. You do not mean three field officers to regiments of cavalry?— No; 

I mean two. 

478. What 
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considerably below the average of the actual retirements for several years past, which in the 
vears from 1824 to 1830 amount to 62 annually.* . _ 

475. The per-centage of retirements from among the European oo^i^ oflS^ 

.. ' IC ,o lftan + Viftino- 153 and the present authorized establishment ot European 

commissioned office's, bein| 4.i».t the .v.raffi, numbec 

r ^ SiTu* •*» 

and sometimes below that amount. . . 

476. The average number of appointments per annum to 1 u f ^w^tjja^nwd 

establishment being 209, when the existing supcrnum era r>e retirements in the years 

in excess of ST'S 

not intermediately have been increased. 

477. The variation, Ulcreforc, between the result^obtaffied from the^aMertam«^j>er-centa^ 

on appointments, and the per-centage of retirem > number of appointments 

European commissioned officers seems to be att "butoble to thonumber Qcca . 

affecting retirements being considerably in exces., of ‘ , ma(lc gince 1796 , while 

sioned by the large augmentations which have ‘'ffermedidt ^y b^ ^ jf tfae cstab i is hment 
the number of retirements are not as large as t y . • remar k it may be 

had been as large in 1796 as it is at present. In corro or<l 1 o [ 3 j s 243 while the 

observed that the average number of appointments from 099 Annually on an average. 

than will be brought into operation in succeeding years. 

important branch of the Indian military establishment. 

Off-reckonings . 

“£S#^gSl§Stil£ 

2^^-S*53£TivSS 


See promotion Calculations accompanying Appendix (B.), No. 23. . 

Seethe first of the Tables under the head « Casualties and Appointments, para. 7„ ot tins Synops.s. 
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478. What is the general strength of each troop and company of native 
1 1 < nc ' 1 3 ~' regiments? — When I was in India, as well as I recollect, the troops were at 80 
Major-Gen. each, and the companies were at 100. 

Sn riimnas Rn/ncll. 479. Is there any general rule by which a certain number of European officers 
must be present with each native regiment ? — Not that I know of. 

480. Is it a part of the Company’s .policy to intermingle Mahomedans and 
Hindoos in the same regiment? — I do not know whether it is done from policy, 
but I believe it happens that they are intermingled in all corps. 

481. In the local corps ? — 1 cannot exactly answer as to the local corps, but 
I believe so ; and it is, I believe, the better system. 

482. If a transfer of the army of India was to take place to the King, do you 
think the European regiments and artillery at present attached to the Company’s 
army should remain a part of the colonial branch?— I think so, unless it should 
be found necessary to make a distinct provision for them. 

483. Do you not think, that if the European artillery and infantry were 
separated, and the colonial branch entirely native, that it would be liable to become 
rather an inferior branch of service, from not having the same prominent duties to 
perform at a period of war?— Not more than at present. 

484. If the army became the King’s, is it your opinion that staff situations in 
India could be filled without limitation as to periods of service in India, and 
knowledge of the native languages ? — Certainly not. 

485. Have you known of any difficulty, arising out of the feelings of sepoys, on 
removing native regiments from one province in India to another? — Not in the 
least; and it is the custom to march them from one part of the country to 
another, just as the exigencies of the service require. 

486. Are you of opinion that field officers in general, from their age or otherwise, 
are competent to the active duties of their situation ? — I have found some instances 
where I thought they were not, but not many. 

487. The captains of companies, from being younger, are probably more so ? — 
They are very efficient. 

Colonel SALMOND, called in and examined. 

Colonel Salmond. 488. What situation do you hold now ? — Military Secretary at the India House. 

489. How long have you been in the military service of India? — About 50 years. 

490. What situations have you held?— The first staff situation I held, except the 
regimental staff of adjutant, was that of Military Secretary to Lord Wellesley, and 
I was afterwards Military Auditor-General of Bengal. 

491. Your service has been chiefly confined to the presidency of Bengal?— 
Chiefly. 

492. Are you conversant with the military details of the other presidencies?— 
I have visited the other presidencies for the special purpose, by Lord Wellesley’s 
direction, of looking into the military finances of the three presidencies. 

493. What is your opinion of the discipline, spirit and efficiency of the native 
army of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ?— L have the very best opinion both of its 
spirit, efficiency, and discipline. 

494. Have 
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receive the old established allowance for two battalions ; and that officers who succeed to 
off-reckonings subsequently, should only get the short or half allowance.” 

480. In the Appendix will be found a statement of the rates of off-reckoning at each 
Presidency as they existed in 1813 and at present, and also the value of an oft-reckonin" 
share in each year from 1813 to the present time ; with the number of colonels in receipt o'f 
share ? ” f off - rcokonl % Ts . and of those who have not yet come into the receipt 
h'f hare ’ i«Sf r™ P ald a ® compensation to officers who succeeded to ofif-rcck- 
onings between 1824 and 1826, in each year from that period to the present time. 

, i 8 *' , Sh ' John Malcolm is of opinion that “ officers should serve a certain number of years 

ever tn H y CW } U T lcd t0 ^ the be " efits of off-reckoning* ; this arrangement, how- 
X'£l^ JUSt ’ sh0 . l ' ldm . a £ reat (le n ree he prospective, affecting in its operation none 

vidnel hefer” Tk ^ "r °T /T"' ^ rS ,n the servicc> '” Hc adds again, “Every indi- 
l! ered-ff h be , Came e , to the command of a regiment, “should have serve.l 

£’ r a ?T"\ Per,0( , 1 “ the command of a corps, or in stations so high in the 
general stair, as to be deemed of equal importance as that charge.” 

482. He thinks that colonels should be “ allowed to command their regiments when they 
had no general charge.* b * 

In , an , othcr of the re phes to the Hoard’s circular, the Regulation is considered im- 
politic, which prevents a colonel m receipt of off-reckonings from drawing the command- 

!n bL 0 B .trr Cnt ' f r T? ltS discouraging many good officers of that rank from remaining 
in India, which they probably would do if they could receive command-money and off- 
reckonings at the same time ; and by this means there would be a larger proportion of senior 
officers of the Company s service present with corps, and entitled to exercise 1 the higher com- 
mands on held service than there are at present.” 


484. 


Military Funds. 


. ‘ ,\ lerc are f ul ? ds at the Presidencies of India called military funds, which are 

maintained by subscriptions on the part of the officers, and by contributions from the Com- 
pany. P rom those funds, and the orphan fund in Bengal, and from Lord Clive’s fund * the 
widows of officers and their children are provided for. Lord Clive’s fund has long since been 
worn out, principal and interest, so that the charges upon it are in fact charges upon the 
Company. With regard to the military funds, the direct aid of the Company is £5 123 
per annum; but the funds profit principally by an indirect aid, in the shape of a hi -h rate 

to fS?, 1 i°'- th M F S nf’ ii ° U an advanta S eoas ra te of exchange on their remittances 
to England Mr. Melvill calculates “ the total advantages to the funds in those various 

modes at £47,091 a-year, “ including the direct contribution of £5,123. Those funds are 
not managed by the Company, but by trustees appointed on the part of officers.” 

f ^nr 11 ! bc l Appendix will be found a Statement of the rates of pensions payable from 
H or< L Cllve s A* tK V as the y f t00tl iu 1813 and at present ; and also a Return of the number 
ot officers and soldiers, and their widows, in receipt of pensions from Lord Clive’s fund 
with the aggregate amount of charge in each year from 1813 to the present time. 

486. Captain Macan describes “ the comparative situation of officers in India with that of 
civilians, as being “ infinitely inferior in every respect ; in power, in confidence of the 
j vernment, ln allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or precedence in society ” 
in illustration of this remark, he states that “ an officer commanding a corps has to pay the 
sum of twenty rupees a month from Government to the Cutwal before two witnesses'! A 
civilian has the disbursement of thousands, without such unjust or degrading suspicion.” 

l ^ ieut f uant - c olonel Baker recommends that officers should be compensated for the 
loss of bungalows when a station is abandoned. 

* 488. Sir 
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494. Have you observed any difference in these respects between the sepoys 
from different districts in the same presidency ? — I cannot say l have. 

495. Do you think that the native soldiers are in general satisfied with their 
condition?— I believe perfectly so. 

496. And well affected to the service? — Yes. 

497. Is the military service of the Company popular with the natives in India ? 
— Yes. There is no want of recruits. 

498. What are the habits of the native soldier : is he orderly and easily ma- 
naged? — Extremely orderly, and very easy of management. 

499. What are the feelings of the native soldier towards an European officer?— 
Generally, I think, those of attachment. 

500. Is there any change observable in that respect of later years ? — I cannot 
very well speak to that, it being 30 years since I left India; but I have no reason 
to believe there is, from the documents I have seen in my official capacity at the 
India House. I should not suppose there is any falling oft' in the attachment. 

501. What is the pay and allowance of the sepoys in Bengal? — The pay of 
a sepoy in Bengal is 5 { rupees, and his batta is 1 \ rupee, that is seven altogether. 

502. Are they the same in the other presidencies? — Not exactly; but the dif- 
ference is not material. The pay, I think, at Madras and Bombay is seven rupees 
a month ; when they take the field they have an extra batta, what may be called 
full batta ; whereas in Bengal the extra allowance of batta is only an additional 
half batta : when they are in the field, the others have an advantage over the 
Bengal sepoys. 

503. How are the wages of labour in India, as compared with the subsistence of 
the sepoys ? — A sepoy, I should conceive, receiving seven rupees a month, must 
receive twice as much as a day labourer, a peasant, the class from which, in Bengal, 
he is taken. He receives less than many servants in the service of Europeans, but 
as compared with the peasantry I conceive his wages to be exceedingly good. 

504. In addition to his wages, has he not many other advantages ? — I do not 
think he has anything that can be considered of much importance. lie has a coat 
allowed him, but that is deducted from his pay : in time of famine of course he 
is supported at the expense of the Government. I do not think he has any per- 
manent advantage, beyond the chance of rising to the attainment of rank, and 
a pension after a service of a great number of years. 

505. Is there any difference in that in the different provinces of Bengal, both 
as to 'the rate of wages and the allowance to the sepoy?— I should think very 
trifling. 

506. Is there any difference in the pay and allowance of the sepoy in the 
different provinces, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent? — I have not 
heard of any discontents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have 
perhaps met on conjoint service with troops of another presidency, which lasted no 
longer than the matter could be made known to the Government, and was then 
rectified in their being all equalized. 

• 507 . From the situation you now hold, you must be perfectly competent to 
answer the foregoing questions? — I should consider so ; lam answering them from 
documents that I have had an opportunity of seeing. 

BJ.— V. F 


1 March 1832. 
Colonel Sahnond. 
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the employment of military men generally in civil 
but he admits, indeed, that “ military men only 


488. Sir John Malcolm does not think “ it desirable that any share of the ordinary civil 
situations of Government should be given to military men; but he advoca es eexis mg 
practice of their having “ equal pretensions with other branches of the service ® P 0 1 
situations in India.” Lieutenant-colonel Watson concurs in this opinion, adding that 
“ political and military functions are, more analogous to each other, as far as relates to 
Asiatic courts and Eastern diplomacy.” 

489. Sir John Malcolm in another place remarks as follows : “ In the various situations, 
civil and political, which military men have been called upon by emergencies to fall durug 
the last forty years of wars and revolutions, they have rendered the greatest services to the 
Government and their country. 

490 " In the political line their claim, when recommended by superior qualifications, has 
been long recognised, and it would be the worst of policy to narrow selection to stations, 
on the fulfilment of the duties of which peace or war may depend. 

491. Sir T. Pritzler remarks, that “ 

situations must be injurious to the army , „ 

are fit persons to be employed at some of the Native courts. 

492. Lieutenant-colonel Baker and Lieutenant-colonel Mayne consider the employifient of 
military men in civil situations as objectionable. 

493. Colonel John Munro and Sir H. Worsley, on the other hand, regard the employ; 
ment of officers in political situations and on the civil staff as desirable. 

494. Colonel Salmond remarks, that “ the qualifications of many military men for poli- 
tical and even for judicial and revenue duties cannot be doubted : experience has, settled that 
point. As residents at Native courts they are peculiarly acceptable and usetul. 

495. Colonel Salmond has given a return of the number of officers in civil employment 
at the three Presidencies, amounting altogether to 218. 

496. Major Wilson thinks it advisable to employ military men on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as the acquisition of new territory, &c. except in the political department, where 
their services are always useful. 

497. Captain Duff’ is of the same opinion. 

498. Captain Page remarks, that the Natives are more disposed to yield a cheerful obe- 
dience to military men than they would to civilians. 

499. The employment of military men in civil situations is in another of the replies con- 
sidered beneficial. 

European Corps. 

500 What relates to the European corps of the Indian service may be conveniently 
comprised in a statement of the information or opinions given by the several witnesses, w 
relation to the mode in which they are recruited from this country, or by volunteers from 
His Majesty’s regiments on their return from India to England. 

The pay of and the mode in which the soldiers are victualled ; the practice of inebriety, 
how checked ; the method taken to improve them by the establishment of regimental schools 
and libraries. 

The provision made for the maintenance of their children, whether by European or Native 
women, together with a few particulars in regard to European corps generally, not comprised 
in those above mentioned. 

501. The Company’s European regiments are kept complete by receiving a certain portion 
• of recruits annually from Chatham (the depfit), and in some degree by volunteers from His 

Majesty’s regiments when sent home. 

502. The artillery have the choice of all European recruits, which is considered by Sir T, 
Pritzler to be prejudicial to the infantry. 


V. 42 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

MILIXAKV. 

" , „ 508. All documents regarding the army come before you, do they not?— 

1 Certainly. . . . 

Colonel s almond. 5 ° 9 > Should you think it important to equalize the rate of pay. and allowance in 

each of the three presidencies ?— Yes, if it could be done without a very great expense. 
They were ordered to be equalized by the Court of Directors several years ago, as 
far as was practicable. The Bengal government, in reply, say they are equalized 
as far as is thought prudent or necessary. When they meet on service they are 
always put on the same footing ; at other times it is not thought necessary to 
equalize them more than they are at present. 

510. Do you think it necessary that the European officers of native corps should 
be trained up with the men through the different steps of promotion r — Un- 
doubtedly. 

511. Do the European officers live much with the men in native corps? — Not 
in the sense of entering their huts; they are always encamped immediately in the 
rear of the native lines, but their intercourse with them is principally confined to 
parade and matters of discipline. 

512. What is the intercourse between European and native officers of the same 
regiment ? — They generally enter into conversation with them after parade, and 
sometimes attend their entertainments. 

513. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged? — They were 
in my time j that is 30 years ago. 

514. What is the number of native officers to each troop and company? — One 
subahdar, one jemadar, and four or five havildars, according to the strength of 
the company ; and four or five naicks, according to the strength of the company. 

515. To what rank of officers can natives be raised? — Subahdar-major. 

516. Could they with advantage be raised to a higher rank?— I should think it 
hazardous. 

517. Were they in your time?— No, not even a subahdar-major in my time. 

518. Was there in your time a rank of major or commandant, for the native 
officer ? — No. 

519. Is the batta allowance the same in all the presidencies ?— It is. 

520. Is there not a distinction in the different parts of Bengal ?— Yes. 

521. To what extent ?— Full batta at the outposts and in the field, and half 
batta in the cantonments. 

522. Is the batta allowance in proportion to the different expenses to which 
officers in different parts are subjected ?— Not accurately, but approximately. 

523. Could it with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and de- 
ducting from the other ? — I should think not. 

524. Why?— Because the expenses are greater in the field and at the outposts, 
than they are at the large fixed stations on the banks of the river. 

525. In what particular stations do the different brauches of the Company’s or 
King’s army come under the half-batta regulations, in Bengal ? — Dinapore, Berhauio 
poor, and the Presidency. 

526. Do you think the pay and allowance of the Company’s European officers 

sufficient, in the several ranks in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay r— I thought them 
so in my time, and I have no reason to think they are otherwise now. .. . . . 

• 5 * 7 . In 
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and recruits are aelt out at th^gVo/fromt^elTtyJo thffty ' 8 SerV ‘ Ce ** “ th * Ki ” g ®’ 

be ^. n f s; y e,^, h “' ! - 

improved. ,eUtenant COl ° nel Hopkh,S ° n is ° f °P inil111 ^ the system of recruiting might be 

506. Major Nutt recommends that an artillery officer from each Presidency should be 
detached to England for the purpose of enlisting men. r resiliency ou|U be 

fc“ 7 i 0 tac" a „‘r 0f ‘ tO0P ’< fOr ““ 8l, ' , “ Ub '“ “*^0 1-at .hoy may „,ivo 
508. It is seldom practicable to attend to the stationing of troops in the most healthy 
coniors, n in < the*Ma(lrao t prSidency! ll< *' a B “ Sal<,re " ~ 

.he purple of 

regents, on the return of their corps to England, volunteering into Liments in the service 
Its S e m C ,r any - S!r J - NlC0HS eSti — <* savil *g' from this practiced 

509 Sir R Scot thinks it advisable that all soldiers who are desirous and efficient not 
exceeding forty years of age should be allowed to volunteer ; but by the present regulation 
the Kings soldiers when their regiments are ordered home, are not allowed to volunteer 
into regiments in India beyond the age of thirty years. Sir Edward Paget, however does 
not think it would be prudent to extend that period. It is not recommended that soldiers 

Indian ^4 °'''°' ** Ind,a ' with th ° viow ulti *«ately of providing recruits for the 

• T !r “o r "l )Cr Europeans employed in India in each year, from 1798 to 1830, is 
Native "roops* 1 ” 4 C ° Um “ ° the lab e wllich is £ iven under the head of European and 

Tab,a ,,r ,h ° « ° r •*« 

512. Sir John Malcolm observes; “ With respect to the pay of the European soldier, my 
opinion is that we have gone to an extreme, and that in many respects an expense .has been 

!r o ops e serving ‘in % I «',dia. V ” S ’ Clther by atte,,tion to the habits or health of European 

513. European soldiers in Bengal are victualled altogether by the commissariat at a fixed 
daily stoppage ; a system which is much preferable to the soldier providing for himself. 
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514. The supply of meat and bread to Europeans in India is stated to be very good. 

olo. No means have as yet proved an effectual check to drunkenness. The establishment 

Semlrr Tl beeu at f ! ended W . ith g° od effect as t0 the quality of the liquor consumed by 
' n Xl !' d k r p,n / hei ? "r ,he ! r C l uarte , rs ' but habitual drunkards have in consequence 
more facilities than formerly for obtaining liquor. The soldier at the Presidency of Bengal 
eceives a compensation in lieu of spirits. Beer, wine, and all kinds of spirits have bleu 
introduced into the canteens, but to no use, as those inclined to drink will always resort to 
the most ardent spirits. 3 10 

.« 5 - 6 ' P e rule which. obtains in His Majesty’s service, that the European soldiers shall 
leceive their pay daily, is stated to have had the most demoralizing effect among the Com- 

pany’s 
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527. In the Bengal army are the habits of expense excessive? — Not excessive, 
but greater than in the other presidencies. 

528. What is your opinion of' the expediency of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in the cantons?— I think it is both just and expedient 
that there should be a difference between the allowance in cantonments and in the 
field, where the expenses are considerably increased. 

529. How long has the practice of equal allowance in peace and war prevailed 
in Bengal? — It was introduced in the year 1 80 1 .or 1802, but there was still an 
exception of garrisons. 

530. For what reason was the arrangement made, for equal allowance in peace 
and war ? — The arrangement was extended only to cantonments at the places 
I have specified. 

531. What was the reason ? — It was found upon calculation that it would 
be a saving to the Government to allow the officers full batta in all the can- 
tonments, rather than keep them on half batta, the Government supplying the 
barracks. 

532. Did it produce any and what effect on the spirit and efficiency of the 
officers and soldiers ? — I am not aware that it made any difference. 

533. What was the cause of the exception you alluded to in your former answer, 
as to garrisons ? — In garrisons the State of course continues to supply the quarters, 
but at the open cantonments the quarters were all sold at low prices to the officers, 
who from that period found their own houses. 

334. From your personal knowledge of India, and from the documents you 
sec in your present situation, have you not reason to think that the European 
officers nave much cause to be satisfied with their condition ? — I think they have ; 
though I believe some of them are not satisfied. 

535. Do you know of any just cause of dissatisfaction? — No, I do not. 

536. Has that partial dissatisfaction been of any and what duration ?— Since 
the promulgation of the orders which gave rise to it, which was in November 
1 828. 

537* Do they not possess many and great advantages peculiar to that service ? 
— Certainly. 

538. And some of them of very recent date ? — Yes. In the first place they 
have the rank of colonel regimentally ; they have also a grant of brevets for 
distinguished service in the field. The honours of the Bath have of late years been 
conferred on many Company’s officers ; and there has been a greater proportion of 
field officers to captains and subalterns, by a duplication of colonels, when the 
battalions were converted into regiments. Command-money has been allowed to 
officers commanding regiments and battalions. Brigadiers’ commands have been 
augmented both in number and value. A fifth captain has been allowed in every 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, and in every battalion of engineers and artillery. 
An interpreter has been allowed in every regiment and battalion. Horse allowance 
has been granted to field officers of infantry. Six new regiments of native infantry 
were sanctioned in Bengal, purely out of consideration to the interests of the 
officers. The rates of retiring and furlough pay have been increased. The off-reck- 
onings have been improved by liberal grants of stoppages, at the Company s 

E.t.—V. f 2 expense. 
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pany’s troops, and to have given rise to increased drunkenness. The difficulty, also, of car- 
rying the order into effect in the Company’s service is urged as an obstacle to the rule. 

517 . The regimental schools established in India are of the best description, where the hjf- 
caste children,' as well as the children by European women of European soldiers, are taught 
without distinction. Sir T. Reyncll states that these schools are well attended. 

518 . The half-caste children of the Company’s soldiers at Bengal are removed at eight 
years old to the orphan school of the Presidency to which they belong. 1 hey are not gene- 
rally brought up to any trade. 

519 In regard to the libraries established for the soldiers, it is stated that the effect of 
these has been very good in relieving the tedium of a btrrack life. 1 he .books are > said to 
be read “ very much” by the soldiers. « When canteens were established, all implements 
which could be of any use to encourage the soldiers to exercise were given the “ “ 
expense of the canteen. Public five-courts are built at all European stations, aid other 
methods are besides adopted for diverting the minds ol the soldiers when not on duty. 

520 . Lieutenant-colonel Colebrookc is of opinion that the discouragement of the marriage 
of European soldiers “ with the Natives is unjust and impolitic ; and that ‘ their children 
would form a most valuable class, if properly attended to.” 

521 . Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson is of opinion that the pay to the European wives of 
European soldiers should be increased from five to seven rupees per month. In Bengal it is 
eight rupees per month. 

522 . It is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T. Reyncll that many of the children of Euro- 
pean soldiers by European women, when of proper age are enlisted into the ^ ,n S ? alK ‘ 
Company’s service. The following testimony of Colonel Hopkinson, in regard to children 
of this description, would seem to lead to a different conclusion : it is striking and important. 
“ When I was a subaltern in the corps it was my custom and duty to go round the place 
where the Europeans lived, to sec that they were comfortable, and had got their houses and 
streets clean. In going there so frequently, I had an opportunity of seeing children m great 
numbers, of pure European blood ; yet long as I have been in the service, I cannot recollect 
above one instance where one of those children attained maturity. I he circumstance made 
a deep impression on me, and for many years I have made enquiries on this subject, but i 
never could ascertain that in any corps the children ever lived ; if they did, many would be 
now bearing arms or in public offices. This struck me the more forcibly from the circum- 
stance that many young men who have come out as recruits in the artillery, wanting to get 
their discharge, to obtain which, it is necessary a substitute should bo provided. Now, it 
any or even a very small proportion of those children born had lived to attain the age of 
maturity, there would have been no difficulty whatever in getting substitutes ; but I never 
knew or ever heard of one single instance in the Madras establishment where one was so 
procured, or where a man born in India, of pure European blood, ever attained an age suf- 
ficiently mature to be taken as a substitute. I stated this fact to the adjutant-general at 
Madras, and*bressed the point on his attention ; he was struck with the circumstance, and 
obtained the sanction of the Commander in-chief to order that the European corps, King 
and Company’s, should send in a return of the children born of European parents m India : 
that return came, and was sent to me to arrange. I have got the papers with me. L 
corps did not, however, seem exactly to understand the order, and the returns were, i 
found on examination, very incorrect and incomplete, some corps having included children 
that have been born in this country, and have gone out with their parents ; other c p 
included the half-caSte children ; but however incorrect it will still seem to show how very 
few ?re living in proportion to the great number that have been born there, and o y 
few are still beyond the age of childhood. This return is perfectly correct as to the number 
now living, but it is not correct as to the number born, for it^ is, I believe, only ese 
years that any thing like a register of children has been kept. 

523 . The half-caste children of European soldiers are never enlisted into an European 
regiment except as drummers or fifers. Sir Jasper Nicolls sees no objection to ha 
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expense. A retiring fund ha9 lately been sanctioned, to which the Company have 
given advantages of interest and remittance, and which it is calculated will 
materially augment the number and expense of pensioned officers at home. 
Vacancies arising from death and retirement after protracted residence in Europe, 
have been allowed to be filled up, in all cases, from the expiration of two years 
from the date of landing in England. 

539. What is the relative condition of the two services, meaning the King’s and 
the Company’s, as to the rules which regulate the promotion of each army?— -In 
the King’s army the officers rise by purchase and selection ; in the Company’s 
army they rise to the rank of major regimentally, then in the line : the senior 
iieutenant-colonel gets the first vacant regiment. 

540. In which service does the officer rise quickest to the rank of field officer, 
setting purchase aside altogether ? — I should think the Company’s. 

541. Do field officers in the King’s or the Company’s service obtain the greater 
number of divisional or stations! commands, in proportion to the relative numbers, 
and the establishments to which they belong ? — I cannot answer that question, but 
I will furnish you with an authenticated statement from my office. 


Sabbati , 3 ° die Martii , 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Colonel SALMOND called in and further examined. 

542. Can you inform the Committee now of the relative difference of com- 
mands held by the King’s and Company’s officers? — I beg leave to give in this 
statement, and I conceive the proportion to be perfectly fair. 


[The f Fitness delivered, in the same, which was read as follows :] 


General Staff and Brigadiers’ Commands. 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 



Held by 

King’s Officers. 

Held far 

Company’s Officers. 

[General Staff' 

- 2 

5 

[Brigadiers 

2 

12 

/General Staff 

2 

3 

[Brigadiers 

3 

9 

f General Staff’ 

1 

2 

[Brigadiers 

. ■ - - 1 * — — 

. *2 

*7 


* The aggregate of these command* ordered to trt reduced from 9 to 7. • > > •> ivu<« 

543* Is 
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being admitted into the Company’s Native or European regiments as rank-and-file men 
but, as there is a strong prejudice against them on the part of Natives, it is better that thev 
should not be admitted to the rank of officers. J 


524. The half-caste population in the neighbourhood of cantonments is not considerable 

or increasing-. 

o 

525. Maior Wilson recommends the formation of “two experimental regiments of East 
Indians, the first battalions being officered with Europeans, and the second with East 


.>26. European troops in India are stated to sustain a disadvantage with respect to their 
accounts, viz. that in payments made by the troops to the East-India Company, the rupee 
is credited at a sterling value considerably below that at which it is debited to them in the 
payments made m England on their account.* 

527. The system in respect to European corps generally is not to detach them on anv but 

important services. J 

528. Regarding the pensions of non-commissioned officers and men, it is stated that anv 
man alter ton years service is eligible to the pension or invalid establishment ; but if he has 
leceived an injury which prevents him doing his duty, he. is always entitled to be invalided 
or pensioned, without reference to period of service. 

529. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is of opinion that pensions should be given to Euro- 
pean officers and soldiers in proportion to their length of service. 

530. Major Wilson recommends that a furlough should be granted “ to the well behaved 
European soldier of a certain number of years service,” 

531. The following are the replies which have been received to the question, “ Whether 

advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with the army might be expected 
from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any of our Eastern 
colonies ?’ J 


^n : .^°^ one ^ Limond thinks that “the introduction of promiscuous settlers, by bringing 
221 ^ ie * 2ces our country, would be destructive uf the impression on the mind of 

the Native of European superiority and perfection, and ultimately, by the increase of that 
description of offspring, accelerate a crisis yet far distant.” 

533. Sir John Malcolm observes, “I cannot think that settlers in India would ever fill 
our ranks with recruits equal to those which are freshly imported from England ; and there 
is no other mode in which I can contemplate any benefit to the public interests, as connected 
with the army, from such colonization.” 

534. Sir^l. Pritzler states that, “ except in the hills, no European could earn his living 
by labour. He adds, “ It would be very desirable to establish European pensioners on the 
lulls, where, by a little labour, they would, with their pension, be enabled to live more com- 
fortably, and to render their progeny a much more moral and useful race of beings than 
they are at present. Europeans with capital might settle in India to advantage.” 

535. Colonel Stannus remarks, that the danger resulting from colonization, “in enabling 
Native powers to attach Europeans to their service with greater ease than at present, is more 
of a political than a military question.” 

’>36. Colonel John Munro states, “ I consider the free settlement of British subjects in 
India to be extremely important to the prosperity of that country. With respect to the 
l d° not apprehend that it would have any consequences either favourable or other- 
wise, for a considerable period of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might be found among 
the descendants of the settlers, or corps of topassees might be formed ; a description of force 
that was indeed used in the early period of our military history.” 

537. Lieutenant- 
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543. Is it not so long since you served in India, that you can give the Commit- 
tee little information as to the discipline and efficiency of the army now in India, 
but that you can give evidence principally of the financial transactions of India?— 
Yes, and in other matters 1 can speak only from the records, and the current mili- 
tary correspondence with India. 

544. Can you give any information to the Committee of any means by which the 
services of the army may be rendered more efficacious without any increase of 
expenditure? — No, I do not think they could be rendered more efficient without 
a good deal of expense. 

54,5. Is there any alteration or improvement that you would submit to the Com- 
mittee, in the first place, for the improving of the efficiency oi^he army ? — No, I am 
not aware of any orders except such as have already gone, that could be proposed 
with advantage. 

546. Is there any alteration in the expenditure which you would recommend ? — 
I think considerable savings might be made by reductions of unnecessary troops. 

547. Will you state to the Committee in what particular branch of the service 
those reductions might be made r — I should first say all the native artillery, horse 
and foot, which I think at present unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

548. Would you not, in the event of that reduction, propose a substitute in 
a large European force of artillery ? — I apprehend that the European artillery are 
now sufficient; at the time the native artillery were raised there was a sufficiency, 
and a great difficulty of getting recruits fit for the artillery. 

549. You apply that generally to the three presidencies ? — Yes. 

550. Do you give that information from your own observation, or from the 
reports received from officers in India? — From my own observation, arising out of 
the perusal of the records and correspondence with India. 

5,51. Would you propose any alteration in the corps of engineers? — No. 

552. Any in the cavalry ?— I think the native cavalry might be reduced with 
advantage, and European cavalry substituted. 

553. European cavalry in a lesser amount do you mean ? — Fewer European 
cavalry would suffice. My idea is, that a larger portion of the King’s troops in 
India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry ; and I would propose 
to diminish the native cavalry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 

554. In what proportion would that be? — I should think that half the cavalry 
in India ought to be Europeans. 

555. A third less, or a fourth less, or a fifth less, would you propose? — In 
Bengal I would have four additional regiments of Europeans, and I would have 
six less of natives. 

556. Each regiment of the same strength ?— Each regiment of the same 
strength. 

557. In what ratio would you make it in Madras and in Bombay ? — I would 
have one half European, and one half native. 

55 8. Do you suggest any alteration in the infantry, the King's European, or the 
native, generally r — I think the King’s European infantry might be reduced for 
the benefit of the finances, without danger to the State. I have already proposed 
that the King’s cavalry should be increased ; the King’s infantry, I think, might be 

reduced 
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: 537 Lieutenant-colonel Mayne— “I canuot see how any advantage to the public interests 
connected with the army should be expected from encouraging the settlement of Europeans 
in India. A general colonization would endanger the safety of the empire. Our stren|tb 
is in the high opinion the Natives entertain of the European character; weaken, that high 

opinion, and you undermine the foundation of our power. ^ 

538. Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland and Colonel Pennington expressed themselves 
nearly to the same effect. 

539. Major Nutt says, “The permanent residence of British subjects in India, 1 am 
decidedly of opinion should rather be discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected 
that the soil in India is not like that of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally 
speaking private property, and therefore not at the disposal of Government. It should 
afso be on! policy gradually to introduce the Natives of the country into the administration 
of its affairs! which would never be accomplished, at least amicably, if Europeans were 
allowed to settle there in any considerable number, as they would naturally look, and soon 
become clamorous for the introduction of English laws and an English legislative assembly, 
to the exclusion or suppression of the Hindoos and Mahomedans. Ihe Anglo-Indians 
would also desire to have their representatives and share in the Government, and hence 
would probably ensue a contest that would be alike fatal to the interests of all, and possibly 

the existence of two parties out of the three." 

540 Captain Balmain thinks that " advantage may be expected from the settlement of 
British subjects in India and he states his reasons at some length. 

541. Sir II. Worsley remarks that colonization would be disadvantageous, except in 
respect to individuals of capital, or in Ceylon and the Eastern Islands. 

542. Colonel Salmond observes, that “ Englishmen cannot increase and multiply in the 
country called India ; in the hot triangle included within the Himalaya Mountains, the Indus 
and the sea, there are not perhaps 100 men and women now living 111 all India, the offspring 
of European soldiers by European women, who have been horn m that country. 

543 Major Wilson thinks that “ the interests of a body of British colonists m India 
would be much more identified with the British Government than those of any others of our 
subieets • there would from colonization be a greater number, and a better description of 
contractors for public works and supplies, who would be individuals of greater energy and 
more active habits than they are at present. There cannot be a doubt that a militia com- 
posed of colonists, or one of which colonists formed an influential part, would be a material 
addition to the military strength of our Government in India.’ 

544 Captain Page is of opinion that the interests of the army would not be affected by 
the settlement of Europeans in India, but that great commercial advantages would be 
derived from it, as cotton, silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of India might be 
cultivated by Europeans with similar advantages as indigo. 

545. Captain Grant Duff considers colonization as unjust to the Natives ; and he replies 
to the reasoning which has been urged in favour of the measure. 

546. Mr. Elphinstonc observes, “ I do not see much effect the settlement of Europeans 
would have on the army. The sepoys would participate in any effect it had on the other 
Natives. It mbdit afford employment to European soldiers worn out m the service, and it 
mi<dit aiso offer\t tract ions to men before they could get their discharge. I do n °t thin 
would lead to more marriages among men who remained with their regiments, or tha 
would have much effect on their conduct in other respects It would probably lead to many 
marriages among the officers, which with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the 
army would weaken the tie between it and this country. 

547- Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that European officers as well as soldiers 
should be allowed to settle in India, and that jagheers should be granted to them, and ha 
also suggests whether colonies of Europeans might not be formed at stations where large 
bodies of troops are no longer required. . 54g> gir 
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y reduced in the same proportion as the cavalry when increased ; and I think the 

! ^ l aicl> 1 ^ four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war might now safely be 
■''’ilmiel Sahwmd. withdrawn. 

559. Is there any suggestion that you would give for the promotion of the 
discipline of the army in India ? — I think it is perfectly good. 

560. Are there any suggestions you would throw out in addition to those you 
have made, for the efficiency of the army in India? — No. 

561. Are there any alterations in the clothing ? — No. 

562. Have you any other suggestion that you would submit to the Committee ? 

— No. _ 

563. In substituting four regiments of European cavalry for six of native 
cavalry, did you mean that those four regiments should be in the Company’s 
service, or King’s troops ? — It might be either ; but I conclude of course that they 
would never allow them to be Company’s. I went upon the idea that they would 
be King’s, and expected that as many King’s troops as Company’s troops would be 
withdrawn or disbanded. 

564. Is there any suggestion with respect to any alteration in the medical 
department of India you would throw out ? — No ; it has been revised very lately, 
and I believe satisfactorily established. 

5I65. Any alteration in the commissary part ? — No. A question has been 
started, whether the supplies had better be provided by the commissariat, or by the 
old mode of contract ; that is a question between the home authorities and the 
authorities of India. 

366. What do you propose doing with the officers of the cavalry regiments? — 
Giving a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance for their commissions to as 
many of them as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank the first choice. 

567. With respect to the expense of the Bengal army, can you give the 
Committee any notion, in general terms, of the expense of the Bengal army in 
the course of the year ? — About 4,600,000 l. sterling. 

568. Does that include non-combatants as well as combatants t — That includes 
all military expenses and charges. 

569. Does it include pensions ? — Pensions that are paid in Iudia, not what is 
paid here. 

570. Will you have the goodness to state how much is paid at home, according 
to the best of your information? — According to the best of my belief, it is between 
500,000/. and 600,000 /.; that includes pay to officers at home upon furlough. 
I believe it also includes the amount of off-reckonings that is paid at home to the 
colonels of regiments, almost all of whom are at home. 

571. So that the expense of the army may be stated in round numbers at 
5,000,000 /. sterling ?— I should think it might. There are several things included, 
about which a question may be raised ; for instance, civil corps which may be said to 
be maintained for civil service, and yet they are charged here as a part of the mili* 
tary expense ; they are disciplined like military soldiers. 

572. Are they not available for military purposes? — Yes, they are. 

573. Is it not your opinion that the statement you have given of the experite 
of the Indian army is a fair statement on the average of years on the preterit 

strength ? 
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b ^en invalided should 

549. In another of the replies to the circular, it is remarked that colonization is not v N °' 6 ’ P ’ 272 
SS.h l2. GT a " J ll "“ iS P , ' olMbili, y °< earning a N °' ** 4 P ” 

Company’s European Infantry. 

sod? eaI h oS ar t t T 0m ? ti0n . 0f f?° n f Crvin ^ in the same ^rps, and liable to super- 

- » 

previous seniority m the regiment;” and Colonel Leighton states, that » a betto Ikn 
could not have been fallen upon to create dissension among the European officers.” P 

Fur'S, C ° l0nel Leighton is of opinion that it would be impolitic to dispense with the 

r >00 JZ3SL ha “ aS the ^ are at P resc,lt ; 500 Europeans in one part of the country and 
• >( 0 m ano her, are sometimes very much wanted, and very useful.” Lieutenant -3oZel 

cato S .” n a\ S ( ni 1 °?‘ CC f S th ° C ° rpS , ° ffidcnt > as so as any European wrimen 

can be , and that “ if any want be felt, it is the want of officers.” 1 egimtnt 

merns' E Tf enailt " C ° l0nul Wat8on would not adv * se the reduction of the European resi- 

(Tenartmen s ol ^ TVT"T COuld b ° I m,vided for supplying the numerous subordinate 
partn ent.s of general stall with warrant and non-commissioned officers;” and he considers 

a» r C£ 'fi; 0 " their arri,al in sh ° uU “ rV0 “ 

tlu?'m',inV ,e remar r S °/ Sir R ° be £ Scot 011 this subject are as follow: « In my judgment 
arfe T- alK eff,cieMt forco of European infantry, in the sedietf the 
Company, is not less indispensable to the completion^ of their army, and as the principal 
source from which a very extensive demand for non-commissioned officers and privates for 

Srrr aI1 * ie di ? crc,, , t bra v ches ° f thc staff a » d «*«»■ ^JtZJso^ZyZ 

supplied’ tlaZtT’l and i'i n the hc ', d . 5 a , nd ,n n,an y other situations besides, must alwayj be r t 
and surprise that I bnZ fVi pol, , ,1Cal pounds also ; and it is therefore with equal regret L 

progress in Bend! ! ,! ? °, a mea8ure bein ? '» contemplation, if not already in 

■mZZt- Bengal, which, if persevered in, cannot fail I think in lowering its conseouence 

fits Lt .«* would prove . most seriofiblo “ a»To,“ 

respectable F^fro^i 011 / the . Na ‘ lv ° arm y> which > deprived of the support of a 

t ? " w rsr of ,he “ mo ma,,er ' * *■»“ «** *” m m « 

esti , n J- 1 1011 ,, adoption of the measure in question, would probably sink in self- 

efficiencv ’aTtobe” tit dlat u° f ofh ^ rs > and b y d egrees become so inferior in Character and 
and alwa’vs has ^ f ° be an y ,on S er Ousted with those great interests of which it. is, 
ys has been, the only effectual and legitimate guardian. 1 strongly deprecate, 

therefore, 
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therefore, the smallest reduction in the Company’s European infantry ; indeed. I have Ions 
considered .tat description of force in the Compos army to .be '»» 

I know that such was also the opinion of the late Sir Thomas M > * • * , • 

mitv with that high opinion, I would earnestly recommend its increase, with an addition to 

the number of it S g officers, and that it should be organized for ^'thSr deJi^able to 

as belonging to any particular Presidency ; and in this case it would be further desirable o 
give it 5 ie advantage, when practicable, of periodical reliefs from one part of India to 
another.” 

555 . It appears, however, that notwithstanding the importance which is attached by some 
of the Company’s officers to the preservation of the European regiments, on the grounds 
above stated^ that service in a Native corps is generally preferred by the Company s officeis 
to that of an European corps.* , 

556 The expense of an European regiment in His Majesty’s and the Company s service, 
of the same strength, is stated by Colonel Salmond to be the same. 

557 . The following additional particulars, in regard to the Company’s European infantry 
regiments, are obtained from replies returned to the Board s circular. 

e>P i r iS Sir T Prityler states, “ I have always doubted the expediency of the Company 

because officers educated entirely with Natives arc not l.kely 
to succeed in the management of Europeans, particularly when not composed of the best 
material ; and officers brought up in these corps are ill suited to command sepoy regiment 
afterwards, which they do.” , 

559 Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends, that the soldiers of the Company s European 
infantry mnments should bo drafted into the artillery, and the officers transferred into as 
manv Native regiments to be formed ; that three additional King s regiments should be sent 
to India in place of the Company’s European regiments ; « His Majesty s Government 
however undertaking to provide the staff serjeants for the Native regiments ; and that four 
European fe»iments should be maintained by the East-India C ompany at tile King s colonies 
fn CevloS mISus the Capo of Good rfopc and New Holland to form an available 
reserve for India in cLsc of war.” He adds, “ the three regiments of Company . European 
infantry are now looked upon as an isolated excrescence on the service, which they 

560 Sir H Worsley observes, “ The Company’s European infantry has been frittered 
away to a very low scale, with what view I am not aware ; but it would perhaps be better, 
mthpr than maintain it on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. Ihey have 
always however, done their duty ; and the extinction of such force would be felt as Packing 
a feather from the cap of the Company’s officers: wh.lst some European corps on that 
footing could be maintained at less expense than a corresponding number of His Majes y ■ 

bOl Itaior Wilson remarks, “ Any separation of the European troops of the Company 

from the Native, and placing the former under His Majesty s ministers and the esUbj^h- 
t r tVio Prntvn whilst the latter might be retained unaer the Company, would have a 

SKS&dtS V the European officers, looked to as the ^ 

mobile of the ^native troops, even by themselves, would fed it as a dee P ^“^rvSill^ider 

dering the breach between the two descriptions of servants of the same boUBtry.st#/# 


* See reply of Sir J. Nicolls to question 102; Sir T. Reyneil, 334 ; 
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589. You sdj that four extra regiments were sent out on account of the Bur- 
mese war ; and you have stated that you thought those four regiments of infantry 
might now be withdrawn. Has there not, sincS the Burmese war, beena pro- 
portionate reduction in each regiment of King's infantry in India? — There', has 
been a small reduction, and pretty nearly to the extent of four regiments. 

590. Do you still think, since that reduction of each King’s regiment Of infantry, 
that four more may, with advantage, be withdrawn ? — Yes. 

591. In the event of the King’s service not being able to send King’s regiments 
of cavalry, would you still consider it desirable to reduce four regiments of infan- 
try? — Yes; I consider it a separate question. I thought that the four regiments 
might be withdrawn wfcich were sent out for the purpose of the Burmese war, then 
the establishment being as before : four regiments of infantry might be advanta- 
geously replaced by four regiments of cavalry. 

592. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a King’s regiment of 
cavalry ?— I cannot state it with the same accuracy as a regiment of infantry, because 
it was not calculated by the Auditor at the same time as he calculated the infantrv; 
but from the best calculation I can make myself, I should say it is 75,000 /. a year, 
or 10,000/. more than a regiment of infantry, 

593. Is the calculation of the expense of the regiment of infantry and the regi- 
ment of cavalry made on the supposition of the numbers of the first being 1,000, 
andPthe numbers of a regiment of cavalry being 700, and 700 horses ? — Yes. 

594. What is the expense of a regiment of native infantry on its present esta- 
blishment? — 24,000/. a year. 

595. Does that include all contingencies?— Every thing. 

596. Pensions and half-pay? — I should not say that it included pensions to the 
native officers or soldiers. 

597. Then the 24,000 /. applies solely to the combatants ? — Yes. 

598. What is the expense of a regiment of native cavalry ? — About 40,000 /. 

599. Including only combatants in the same way as the infantry ? — Yes. 

600. How many European regiments of infantry has the Company in its service ? 
— Only three, one at each presidency. 

601 . What is the expense of those?— I consider them to be the same as the King’s. 

602. Always supposing that they are on the same establishment?— On the same 
establishment, which they are. 

603. What are the numbers of European artillery in Bengal? 


Number of European Artillery at the Three Presidencies ; distinguishing Horse from Foot. 
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than it is at present; and these feelings would certainly descend from the officers to the 
men, who are no inattentive observers of what befals their European officers, their leaders 
their acknowledged superiors in intellect as well as station.” J 

t P 62 ™ 1 ? a , notller , of. replies to the circular are some extracts from the evidence of Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Munro, taken in 1813, in which those officers strongly denre- 1x0. 2% 
cated the separation of the European from the Native infantry, as calculated to destroy the P aras - »3» to 132 
efficiency of the Company’s army ; from which it is inferred, that there is “ some reason to PP- 427 and 428. 
tear that the tone of elevation, which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s service 
would be depressed or lost, if occasions of distinguishing themselves were to be withheld 
from the officers by their ceasing to be connected altogether with European troops, as the 
infantry officers would be if the European infantry corps in the Company’s service were to be 
disbanded, since in India it is the practice to commit every enterprise of danger to the 
conduct of Europeans.’ ’ , 


Native Corps. 


563. The number of Natives employed in India in each year, from 1793 to 1830 is stated 
hi the second column of the Table, under the head “ European and Native Troops,” of this 

564. By referring to the Return, Appendix (A.), No. 2, the number of Natives, commis- 

sioned, non-commissioned, and privates, employed in India in each branch of service in each 
year, from 1813 to 1830, will appear upon inspection. The expense of the same may also 
be gathered from the Return in Appendix (A.), No. 3 ; and the numbers and expense for 
each 1 residency, during the same period, may be ascertained from the succeeding Returns 
Appendix (A.), Nos. 4 to 39. b 

565. The particular organization of the Native corps of each Presidency, will be seen by 
a reference to the Returns adverted to, under the head “ Organization” of this Synopsis. 

566. The information afforded by the several witnesses, in relation to the Native army 

may be conveniently arranged in reference to what is stated by them regarding 3 ’ 

The mode in which it is recruited, and the description of men of which it is composed : 

Its fidelity to the state, and how far it may be depended upon in case of popular insurrec- 
tion or foreign invasion : 

The duties respectively discharged by the European and Native officers : 

How far the existing inducements are sufficient to attach the Native officers to the ser- 
vice, and whether they could, with propriety and advantage, be admitted to higher rank 
including what is stated in relation to the appointment of aides-de-camp, and the method 
which has sometimes been adopted of rewarding distinguished service by the grant of a palan- 
quin, the appointment of killedars of forts, and the occasional grant of medals and other 
honorary distinctions : 

The rank and denomination of Native officers, the rules by which their promotion is 
regulated, and the degree of communication subsisting between the European officers and 
the Native officers and men : 

The duties of adjutant and quartermaster, and interpreter of a Native corps, and of the 
European non-commissioned staff': 1 

The pensions and retired allowances of Native soldiers, and provision for those incapable 
ot further active service, in some instances by grants of land : 4 

Any further information in relation to the internal economy of Native corps not specified 


567, The whole sepoy army of Bengal is drawn from the Company’s provinces of Behar 
ana Oude, with very few exceptions. Under the Madras and Bombay Presidencies the 
sepoys are taken from all the provinces indiscriminately. There has never been any diffi- 
culty in recruiting in Bengal. Mahomedans and Hindoos are intermingled. The northern 

v * 1 2 tribes, 
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604. You have stated that you wished the native artillery to be disbanded ; is it 
your opinion that they ought to be disbanded from a principle of policy, with a view 
to keep all the science of war in the hands of Europeans alone, and not to intrust it 
in the hands of the natives ? — Exactly. 

605. Have you any limit to your number of general officers in India ? — None, 
except by the King’s brevet. 

606. You have no half-pay in the Indian army, properly speaking? — No: 
officers are sometimes pensioned on half- pay, not having served 22 years. That is 
the only half-pay we have. 

607. Is it retired half-pay, not half-pay as it is understood in the King’s service ? 
-No. 

608. Have you found their retired pay-list increase much of late years? — Not so 
much of late years as it used to do formerly, when it was first established. 

609. Can you explain why officers should have wished to retire more formerly 
than they do at present ? — The advantages that have been of late years conferred 
upon the service. The service having been rendered more valuable, they are less 
willing to relinquish it. 

610. Were there more means of obtaining money formerly than there are at pre- 
sent? — Certainly before 1796. 

611. Did officers make a competency sooner in those times than they do now, 
and were therefore anxious to enjoy the advantages of it in Europe? — I think 
they did. 

bi2. Have you any means of ascertaining in round numbers what the amount of 
the retired half-pay is ? — 1 15,798 1 . in the year ending April 1831. 

(>13. Can you state what proportion of the cadets that went out have returned 
home to Europe to enjoy their pensions ? — I should guess about one in twenty. 

614. Do you mean your answer with regard to the retired half-pay to apply not 
only to Bengal but to India generally ? — To India generally. 

615. Has the pension establishment, as regards non-commissioned officers and 
men, increased much of late ?— That I cannot answer, as it is not in my department. 
There is a separate office in the India House for that purpose, but the number of 
men that return are but few. 

616. How is the clothing of the Company’s troops managed in India? — In 
Bengal and Bombay it is provided by agents, who are appointed by Government. 

617. By the Company? — By the government of each presidency. At Madras 
they have, for these three or four years past, provided the clothing by contract, 
which they find a cheaper and a better system, and which therefore probably will 
be applied to the other presidencies ; but at each presidency they are under the 
orders of a Clothing Board, which consists of a certain number of colonel^ including 
the Adjutant-general, the Quartermaster-general, Auditor-general, and any other 
colonels of regiments that happen to be residing at the presidencuuit the time. 

618. Is the clothing sent out from Europe? — The Company wnd the cloth and 
buttons upon indent to the clothing boards there. 

61 9. Are the caps sent out also ?— The caps, when they are used, are sent out. 

620. What are the articles of clothing with which the sepoy is furnished ? — He 
has a coat I think now every other vear, and he has a pair of pantaloons every 
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tribes, frOm which ! the ! Bengal sepoys arechiefly drawn, are stated to be, both morally and 
physically, a muclLfineO face than that from which the Madras army is recruited. The 
Bengal sepoys are born soldiers, the Madras are taught to be so. Among the Bengal sepoys, 
Hindoo® of the beMeil., class greatly preponderate ; among the Madras sepoys there is 
a much larger proportion of Mahomedaus,! and Hindoos of the lower castes. Muiiniesare 
of less frequent occurrence among the Bengal than among the Madras sepoys. No bounty 

is paid to a sepoy on enlistment. ' 

068. At one time, just, before the conquest of Mysore, there was great difficulty found in 
procuring recruits at Madras, and in maintaining the battalions in a complete state. The 
desbrtiona wore frequent. . This induced the Madras Government, with the sanction of the 
Court to increase the pay of the Native troops at Madras from five to seven rupees a month. 
This has produced a difference between the pay of the Bengal and Madras sepoy, which exists 
to the present moment. There was also difficulty in recruiting the Madias army in 1806 and 
1807 • but there is no difficulty at the present time. Mussulmans are not so frequently 
enlisted now as formerly. They obtain preferable employment in other ways ; such as in 
provincial courts of justice, for instance. 

560. At Bombay, during the war in 1817-18, there was a difficulty in obtaining a suffi- 
cient number of recruits within that Presidency, and many were enlisted from Ilindoostan. 
No difficulty, however, is apprehended in future. Recruits are enlisted from the age of 
eighteen to twenty-two iti time of peace ; in war, as bid as twenty-five. Recruit boys are 
a most useful establishment, from which are obtained the best non-commissioned officers in 
the service. The practice of enlisting these boys attaches both the parent and son to the 
service. Five thousand men could be raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months. 
The Bombay troops are stated to be best adapted for infantry. 

570. It is a common saying among Natives of rank, that “ We (the Europeans) have 
taught the mean to beat the noble.” Captain Macau thinks that wo shall always have good 
troops if wo can command their affections and fidelity., which (lie says) is of much greater 
importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline., 1 he attachment to the service he 
considers to he less than it was formerly, in consequence of a diminution in its advantages 
aud importance. The sepoy was never much imbued with notions of loyalty, and if dis- 
charged from our ranks, would not hesitate to take service wherever he could better him- 
self/ 5 The discontents of the sepoys are stated by Captain Macan to be artfully worked on 
by brahmins or priests, who never, in his opinion, should have been enlisted in our ranks; 
for no man (ho says) who possesses a character superior to that which he can acquire as 
a soldier, and who, although' he may have disgraced himself before the enemy, is still vene- 
rated by* his companions in arms, can be fit for the military service. Captain Macan, how- 
ever/states that the fancy for brahmins has almost entirely ceased, and that we are getting 
rid of them as fast, as wc cau. / 

571 Sir John Malcolm, in speaking of the Natives of the Bombay army, states, that 
“ the Hindoostaiieo men, . though in size, appearance, and- perhaps in a certain degree of 
military pride, superior to the Konkanees and Deccanees, the latter are more patient under 
privation and fatigue, more easily subsisted and managed, and in bravery to be fully their 
equals. 'The Bombay army is at present (1830) composed of 

“ Hindoostanees ••• •••• ••• 12,476 

Konkanees • ••• 10,015 

Deccanees . ««• . ••• ■.?:••• :••• ••• l,yiu ?. # 

572 “ If the encouragements now given are continued to the men of the Bombay pro- 
vinces; there will not in future be occasion to have* recourse to other countries for recruits. 

573 ,f I rem-et <0 observe that the pride of -cake is now much cherished by the laiCfi, 
and considered by the officers. There are no prejudices and pretensions that will be ffeund 
so injurious, if not resisted, as those minor ones of caste, it they receive more attention 
than is due to them. When, as frequently happens, (brahmins) solicit their European supe- 
riors to classify sepoys, and to place sentries in a manner that will prevent the inoonveiqence 
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other year. At the same time I cannot speak very accurately aa to that, because 
there has been a difference (which the Court has been very desirous to prevent) 
among the sepoy® of the three presidencies, who are the majority of the troops. 
The Europeans receive the same at all the presidencies. For the sake of swelling 
the amount of off-reckonings some years ago, it was regulated that instead of a coat 
every other year, the sepoys should have a pair of pantaloons, which costs a good 
deal less, and on its being proposed that that system should be extended to Bombay, 
the Bombay Clothing Board objected to it, and said that they did not think it fair 
that they should have a pair of pantaloons once only in three or four years. So 
the matter is under discussion. 

621. In the amount of expenditure you have given for Bengal, namely, 5,000,000/., 
do you include the clothing and stores sent from England ?— I do include clothing 
and military stores. 

622. Within these 20 or 30 years has there been any officer in the Company’s 
service reduced to half-pay by reductions of the force? — -Never. There has been 
no such thing as the reduction of a whole regiment, and consequently no reduction 
of officers to half-pay. 

623. Can you state how the issue of pay is managed, and how the pay depart- 
ment is managed generally in India? — Yes. 

624. How is the pay of the army in India managed, and through what processes 
does it go until it arrives at the troops ? — The Paymaster-general makes a calcula- 
tion of what will be required for military disbursements every month, and that cal- 
culation is handed up to the Auditor-general to check, and according to his opinion 
iss<$® are made to the Paymaster-general. The Paymaster-general distributes the 
sum he receives among the paymasters of stations, of which in Bengal there are six 
or eight (six in my time), and that money is supplied by orders from the Paymaster- 
general upon the nearest local treasury : for instance, on the Company’s collectors of 
revenue, or the residents at foreign courts where they receive subsidies. Orders 
are given in favour of those paymasters to receive each his proportion. 

625. How is it subsequently issued to the regiment ?— The paymasters of stations 
pay the money in Bengal to the captains of companies, who pay it to the men. At 
Madras they pay it to the paymasters of the regiments, who pay it, whether through 
the medium of captains of companies or directly to the men I am not aware. 
I think that those regimental paymasters at Madias have been discontinued, by 
orders from Lord William Bentinck, he wishing the troops to be paid in the same 
way as they are in Bengal, by the captains of companies. 

026. Are the paymasters of stations selected from the military service ? — Yes. 

627. The duties jhat are at home performed by the Secretary of War, in India 
are perforHied by the Auditor-general ? — The financial part of the army is under 
the auditor. 

628. How are |he duties of the Ordnance establishment managed in India? — 
There is a commrodant of artillery who has the general superintendence ; he has 
the general control of the whole artillery of his establishment 

629. Has he the management of the civil duties of the ordnance, as well as 
the military ? — They are partly managed by him, partly by the Military Board, or 
rather, I should say, they used to be ; but the Military Boards have been materially 

altered 
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of their washing or being offensive, they should be told the soldier is ennobled by his occupa- 
tion, and that they might leave the public service, if the proximity to any of those employed 
m it was insufferable. J r J 

574. “ I have served With and commanded Native troops of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
and I have hardly a choice. They have different qualities; but with good officers they are 
all excellent troops. I should dislike to see any serious change in their composition, further 
than was dictated by a gradual change of circumstances.” 

575. Sir I. Pritzler states, that “ the sepoy of the Madras army is a light active man 

not equal in appearance to the sepoy of Bengal, but certainly likely to endure much more 
of families ” & ^ " Sep ° ys never tlesert ; because corps generally consist of an assemblage 

576. Colonel Salmond sfates, that “ the Bengal troops are Hindoostarices, the Madras 
Ueccances, and the Bbmbay troops a mixture of both.” 

religion ” apta ‘ n rage thil,ks that cor P s slloul<1 be formed “ of every variety of caste and 

578. Captain Grant Duff recommends that the Hindoos of the Bombay army should never 

exceed one-fourth. J J 

579. The natives of some parts of the Madras territory are stated by Sir T. Pritzler to be 
better soldiers than others ; but all are, in his opinion, (( very excellent sepoys.” The 
infantry he states to be as good as it possibly can be ; the cavalry to be good, but capable 
of further improvement. He entertains doubts both as to the efficiency of tile Native artil- 
lery, and also as to the policy of making them efficient. 

580. Captain Macan thinks that our Native armies are infinitely superior to any Native 
army that ever appeared in India, and fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is pre- 
served) to cope with any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the plains of India. 

581. If called upon to meet an European enemy in the north of India, Mr. Mackenzie 

thinks that they might fail, partly from want of physical strength, and partly from the want 
of moral energy. Sir Lionel Smith says, - they will always follow Europeans, and do their 
duty well when they are well led.” All the evidence tends to show that the Native troops 
are well affected to the Government.* 1 

582. Captain Macan’s testimony in their favour is somewhat qualified. He says* " In 
case of foreign invasion, I think they might still bo depended on, unless under great reverses 
at the onset, when artful and flattering overtures from an enemy, and more particularly if a 
Mahomedan, might be attended with doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are 
taken to renew the attachment which formerly existed between the sepoy and his officer.” 
He afterwards says : “ The Native troops would remain faithful, so long at least as we were 
victorious, paid them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated them with considera- 
tion and kindness. Mr. Holt Mackenzie believes that their attachment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent comfort which it 
secures to them. 

58 3 . Our military force in India is considered by Mr. Russell to be the sole and exclusive 
tenure by which we hold the Government. This, he says, has been too much overlooked. 

Towards the European officers, a short-sighted system of economy has been prosecuted, 
injurious m the first instance to the army, and in its consequences to the Government • and 
with respect to the sepoys, much of that care which ought to have been bestowed on securing 

their attachment and lmnrnuincr thoil* affinmnmr Vino Vvann uinni.wl ~ 1 ..... ® 
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their attachment and improving their efficiency has been wasted in a frivolous, vexatious 
attention to outward forms.” The system however, he admits has been improved. He 
considers that the best means of warding off danger consists in a steady, uniform conci- 
liatory treatment both of the European officers and Native soldiers ” 
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altered in their construction and authority of late years, and in Bombay they have 
no Military Board at all; Sir John Malcolm put an end to it, and put the whole 
management in the commandants of the artillery, subject only to the Government. 

630. In what way are the guns necessary for the service provided ? — The brass 
guns are cast in Calcutta, the iron guns are sent from England. 

631. Have you not powder establishments in India?— Yes. 

632. How many have you? — One at each presidency. There were two at 
Bengal, but one was put an end to ; it has not answered its purpose. At present 
they have none in use. They made so much powder during the war, that they 
found they did not want any more made at present. 

633. What quantity of powder do you keep in store by the regulations in 
Bengal ? — We generally calculate upon having three years* consumption. 

634. Three years’ war consumption? — No; I think they generally consider it 
three years’ peace consumption ; but that depends very much upon the orders of 
Government as to the quantity to be made, according to their foresight. 

635. Have you any manufactory of arms in India? — No; the arms are sent 
from England. 

636. Have you any manufactory of shot? — The shot also goes from England. 

637. Have you any gun-carriage department in India ?— There is an agency for 
the manufacture of gun-carriages. 

638. By whom is the business conducted ; by an officer of your own ? — Yes ; 
generally an officer of the army ; most probably an officer of artillery is employed ; 
not always. 

639. Does he furnish those on contract or on agency ? — He is purely an agent. 

640. Are your artillery and engineer officers instructed at Addiscombe? — At 
Addiscombe. 

641. Do you know at all the expense of the establishment at Addiscombe? — 
No, I do not 

642. It is not in your department? — No. 

643. Do you know the number of cadets educated there ? — I think about 120. 

644. If four regiments of European cavalry were substituted for six of native 
cavalry, is it your opinion that those European regiments would be efficient if in the 
Company’s instead of the King’s service ? — Certainly. 

645. Is there any and what difference in the expense of the native regiments of 
infantry at the presidency of Madras and Bombay and that of Bengal?— The 
native regiments at Madras and Bombay are more expensive than in Bengal. 
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584. The Native soldier is temperate in his habits, and easily managed ; but his feelings 
are strong, and much depends on the conduct towards him of his European officer , but his 
feelings are generally those of attachment.* 

585. Captain Balmain states what he deems to be the cause of the non-attaohment of 
the Natives to the service, and dwells on the impolicy of frequent changes in the dress of 

the soldiery. _ 

586. Sir H. Worsley considers the Native army as rather deteriorated from wha.t it was. 
The Natives seem to him “ to have lost much of their characteristic punty and «mp lcity 
of manners, by which their moral and military virtues were formerly enhanced. They are, 

- - J - ’ 'v, respectful, and obedient soldiers in the world. » ir “• 

7 - r ■ ’ - ’ - L: “to promote and cherish 


nevertheless, the most orderly, — r , 

Worsley has offered some suggestions calculated, in his opinion, 
the fidelity and attachment of the Native army.” 

587 Maior Wilson remarks, that « Native troops are capable of the greatest devotion, 
with skill, confidence, and ability ; and the various histories of our military transactions in 
India abound in such proofs.” When commanded with judgment, they have emulated 
the courage and enterprise of the British.” 

588. Colonel Salmond regards the Native infantry “ as the standing police force of the 
country, yet ready to be withdrawn for systematic military purposes when wanted. He 
su trtr ests whether “ it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather than enforce or encou- 
rage the retention of subsidiary armies by Native powers.” 

589 Sir John Malcolm observes, “ The Native troops constitute the real strength of 
our empire. Some may think otherwise. I must however state, that all my recent expe- 
rience confirms the opinions I have elsewhere stated.” 

590 Regarding the duties respectively discharged by the European and native officers, 
it is stated by Sir J. Nicolls and Sir T. lleynell, that the European officer who commands 
in the field, or at field exercise, is responsible for the arming, clothing, and payment of _ 
men, and that he seldom moves but with his own company, or a number equivalent thereto. 
The European officer of a company also investigates the complaints of the menbefores - 
mitting them to the commanding officer for decision, lhe Native officer does all the 
smaller duties of the camp or station.! 

591. Native officers are generally the oldest sepoys of the corps raised to those ranks by 
seniority, combined with character, without reference to caste; the highest rank they can 
attain is that of subadar-major. The present inducement in respect to promotion Sir J. 
Nicolls considers sufficient to attach the Native officers permanently to the service ; but he 

■ thinks the pay of jemadars should be increased. 

592. Mr. Elphinstone recommends that Native officers should continue to be promoted 
by seniority, and that “ there should be many different grades, that promotion may never 
stop till the men are worn out.” 

593. In another of the replies to the circular it is suggested, that the subadar-major per 
regiment should be extra to the establishment of subadars, and that an additional subadar- 
major or subadar-captain per regiment, also extra to the establishment of subadars, should 
be allowed. These officers to have occasionally the charge of a vacant troop or company, 
with a portion of the command allowance. 

594. Captain Page considers the appointment of subadar-major as a “ revival, under, a 
different name, of uie old appointment of commandant. 

595. Major Wilson recommends that one-sixth of the vacancies among Native officers 

should be given to the sons of Native gentlemen. ^ ^ 


Tw 
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Lurne , 5 ° die Martii , 1833 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM, o.c. b., m. p., a Member of the 

Committee, was examined. 

646. How long have you been in the Company’s service? — It is nearly 50 year^ 
since 1 first entered it. 

647. You have served in the three presidencies ?— I have served in the three 
presidencies, and in every part of India. 

648. Will you be good enough to state what situations you have held in the 
different presidencies ? — I was for a period of nine years doing duty as a subaltern 
with infantry corps of Europeans and natives in the presidency of Fort St. George, 
before 1 attained any stalf situation. I subsequently filled a great number of staff 
situations under that presidency, in the military department. In the year 1 798 
I entered into the political department, and since that period I have been employed 
in various duties, comprehending the civil, political, and military branches. I was 
for a long period employed on various political missions in India and Persia. 
I had the civil, military, and political administration of all the provinces of Central 
India under my charge, and have, as a general officer, commanded divisions of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay troops, including corps of His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s armies. The last situation I filled was Governor of Bombay, which 
i held from November 1827 to December 1830. 

649. During the commands you nave held, have you had the King’s troops under 
your orders as well as the Company’s ? — l have. 

650. In what ratio of expense do you consider a regiment of infantry in the 
King’s service with that either of a Company’s European corps or a native corps ? 
— The difference of expense between a European corps and a native, both in pay 
and allowances, in garrison, is very considerable, and in the field is much more so, 
from the carriage of provisions and liquor, and various other equipments that are 
necessary for the European corps. 

651. Is the proportion equally great between the expense of a cavalry regiment 
in the King’s service and that of a regiment of native cavalry ? — I should state still 
more so. 

6.52. Are the payfllnd allowances of the Company’s European troops assimilated 
to those of the King’s troops ? — They are. 

653. Is there any difference in those of the native corps with respect to the 
Europeans attached ? — I believe they are in most respects upon the same footing. 
The differences occur have reference to the peculiar service for which the 
different branches are liable to be called upon, I believe ; substantially they are the 
same. 

654. Is the clothing of the Company’s European corps the same as oLtbe 
King’s troops ? — I believe the same, though not furnished in the same^maifae*^ 

I believe 
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- 596. A Native aide-de-camp, might, in the opinion of Sir J. Nicolls, be attached with 

SirTten r n ° m T Ot !,! h0 , Sta ?r Li eute »ant-COlonel Watson concurs in this 
opinion. Sir TV Reynell speaks rather doubtfully on the subject. Sir T. Pritzler not onlv 

recommends such an appointment as an encouragement to the Natives, but he adds " I 
never could do my duty in the field without assistance of that description.” Sir J. Malholm 

hnTthe S N» t - 01 ° ffi : u nCVer kr ' 0Wn , a ' ly attachcd t0 Governors-general or Governors • 
The NaW Z ° ffi r e 0 T Hlg 1° th T bod y& uard « he considered as personal staff! 
M^dr^ es tabh^hnvent Cari Tw b ^. e beel1 . ^° r many years past very common and usual in the 
SfnoJ Native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir Thomas Hislop during 
the war of 1817 and 1818, and one if not both of these have continued with the subsequent 
commanders-in-chief of Fort St. George, Sir, Alexander Campbell and Sir George Walker. 
A subadar of Native cavalry of very high character, was aide-de-camp, tlurjty years ago to 

STw f Ca “*P be l l i » staff, and the same Native officer ScompLiied the 
Duke of Wellington in the Mahratto war of 1803. During the war of ftl 7 and 1818 I 

Jr Lhi!® a ^°; d :; c rP' a s ?H a ™iPf °f the body-guard of Madras, attached to 
me, and I can state that, during a period of four years, I derived a benefit from his services 
m many lines which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services; have derived 
from any European officer on my Stall'.” And as to whether it would be generally expe- 
dient that a general officer m the staff should hhve a Native aideWic^amp attached to him, 
he remarks: It very much depends upon the power those general officers possess, from 
knowledge of the country or of the language; to employ them usefully. At Madras it so 
occurred that the most efficient officers of tlns description on -the staff spdke English remark- 
ably well; but this is a very rare qualification 5 in a Native officer; and quite unknown, l 
believe, at Bengal, and very little at Bombay.” 1 

597. Colonel J. Munro states, that the appointment “ would be certainly desirable, : and 
that it would be very gratifying to the Natives theniselves.”, Ho adds, however, that in 
the event of Native officers being appointed to such situation, “ they never; would. associate 
at table; they might occasionally sit down at breakfast, but they would not dine together 
“P°" " 10at ' Lieutenant-colonel Fielding sees no objection to. the appointment, and thinks 
that m many instances it might be beneficial but he hardly anticipates that it would 
operate as an encouragement to the Natives in entering the service, or .increase their attach- 
ineiit to it* 

598. Colonel Greenhill thinks that Native officers employed in this way .” would be of no 

use afterwards with a battalion ; they would have ideas altogether above the performance 
of regimental duties. u , 

599. Sir Robert Scot states as follows : « With very great, care In the'selection of officers 
and scrupulous attention to the mode of employing them, I thinkgood efieetsHvoiiid result 
from it. The plan has been tried at Madras, but perhaps not under the most favourable 
circumstances. Mr. Russell enumerates appointments of this description among the mea- 
sures which he recommends for attaching the Natives to our service. . 

000. Sir L. Smith thinks such an appointment to be very proper; exceedingly proper, 
and very desirable. • , . , * J r 1 
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602. Sir Jasper Nicolls further recommends the grant Of medals to Natives for their ser- 
vices as particularly gratifying to theni ; and he adds, " I should be glad to sec a portion 
ot the distinctions and advantages conferred at Madras extended to Bengal.”' 

603. The following is Sir J. Malcolm’s description of what has been done at Madras and 
Bombay, in view to the encouragement of the Natives : “ Native (officers under the Presi- 

ot Madras have for a long period received honours and pensions, and at times orants 
of lahds for peciwiar services; and two who were very distinguished have been lately 5 pro- 
moted to the highest rank to which men in their condition of life could aspire. At Bombay 
the late Governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subsequent to the war of 1817 or 1818, made an ar- 
rangement 
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I believe the stoppages, and every thing that relates to the clothing, to be the same ; 
but I am not acquainted with exact details. 

655. Can you inform the Committee of the allowances attached to a general 
officer in India, including pay, allowances, and emoluments. Can you also inform the 
Committee what are the pay and emoluments of a colonel of a regiment of infantry 
corps in the Company’s service, and also of a colonel of a regiment of cavalry ? — 
As I cannot state these amounts correctly to the Committee, I beg to refer to the 
pay-table. 

656. Has there been, since the last Charter, any difference made in the pay 
either of staff or of regimental officers?— The allowances have been augmented 
since that period ; but the pay, I believe, always remains the same. 

657. Can you state in what particulars, and whether in the garrison or in the 
field ? — In the rank of a lieutenant the original pay and allowances were as follow : 
monthly pay, 60 rupees; half-batta, 62 ; gratuity, 24; house-rent, 2 5 ; total, 171 
rupees per mensem. Subsequently, tent allowance of 50 rupees was substituted 
for house-rent ; the total was 196 rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees 
30 ; the present amount, 226 rupees ; so that the increase of batta in the field of 
60 rupees, makes the whole amount 280 rupees per mensem; but the house-rent, 
30 rupees, has been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant with 256 rupees 
per mensem, about 22/. a month. But a lieutenant taking the field now only 
receives an increase of rupees 30, because his pay and allowances have been 
increased from 171 to 226. The accuracy of this will be judged by referring to the 
pay-table. 

658. Is the difference to the other ranks in the same ratio?— I believe the differ- 
ence to other ranks is in the same ratio. 

659. Are not pay and allowances to officers different at the several presidencies? 
— They are different; but on this point I would wish to refer to the pay-tables of 
the respective establishments. 

660. Would it, in your opinion, be desirable to assimilate the different allow- 
ances at the several presidencies ?— I do think that it would be extremely desirable 
to assimilate as far as possible, with reference to the countries and provinces in 
which they are employed, the armies of the three presidencies of India, not 
only with respect to pay and allowances, but with respect to all their military 
establishments. 

66] . Where the allowances are less, are the necessary expenses proportionally 
less also .' —The principle, I believe, upon which the allowances were much regu- 
lated in the first instance, was a consideration of the distance that European 
officers were from those supplies which, coming from Europe, form the chief 
article of their expenditure, and the expense to which they were put in the transport 
of suoh articles. 

662. In the year 1828, was there not some difference made m the batta allow- 
ance?— Yes, there was by an order issued by the Governor-Genelal in A. D. 1828, 
and subsequently confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

663. Were there not just previous to that order several very valuable additions 
made to the allowances to officers ?— There were those which have been stated to 
the. Committee by Colonel Salmond. 

, • 664. Can 
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rangement by which several Native officers of rank and character were promoted to be UU 
ladars or commanders of hill forts. Three years ago I proposed a modification of thia 
measure, which was carried into execution, by which, at a very trifling cost, no amoun ing 
to £1 000 sterling per annum, several more distinguished officers of the Native army were 
anointed to commands of the principal hill forts : the whole number was six subadars as 
kiUadars, and six jemadars as naibs or lieutenants. Fhey were divided , " t ° t [ lr ®®^ a9S ® 8 
with different staff allowances, and the two subadars belonging to the hrst class were ad- 
mitted into the third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccan, a description of 
aristocracy, by which they become exempted from personal arrest, and were entitled to 
marks of respect highly gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made a part of 
“e establishment; mi on a vacancy occurring, the Native officer who, after a certain period 
of service, bore the highest character, was placed 111 the situation of a commission from Go- 
vernment, from whom he receives, at the same period that he is publicly invested, marks 
of distinction, according to the grade to which he is raised, such as dresses, or to the 
higher ranks, a horse. ° Those marks of favour from Government are of great value in 
the eves of the Natives. The first investiture of this order took place in the presence of 
his Excellency Sir Thomas Bradford, who was Commander-in-chief, in the large canton- 
ment of Poonah, and the whole of the troops at that station were drawn out upon that 
occasion. Independent of this establishment, I have mentioned, m answer to a former 
question, that the revenue corps are now commanded by active Native officers of hi e h 
character. I can only add, that I consider such distinctions and employments to be of much 
importance, as also an increase of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with the pnvi- 
K to a small proportion of sons of Native officers, which renders them exempt from cor- 
poral punishment, and gives them a trifle of increased pay. At Bengal, I believe, no mea- 
sures have been adopted similar to those which have been taken at Madras and Bombay to 
o-ive encouragement to this meritorious class of men. From the different composition of 
the army of that Presidency, they may not be so much required. An account of what has 
been lately done at Bombay, with the causes and results, will be found 111 the enclosures of 
my letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck, dated 27th November 1830, which is upon the table of 

the Committee.” ... , 1 

604. From the papers above referred to, the following additional extracts have been 

“ Our sebundy corps are now commanded by active and distinguished Native officers, 
by which economy and efficiency have been promoted, and great encouragement given to 

the Native army. 

606. “ A subsequent measure, which allows a trifling distinction in pay, and exemption 
from corporal punishments in passing through the ranks, to a limited number m eac 
corps of the sons of Native commissioned officers, has been carried into execution at this 

Presidency.” 

607. He states reasons in favour of the system of attaching sepoy boys to corps. Major 
Nutt considers the establishment of recruit and pension boys as excellent. 

608. Sir J. Nicolls states, that the Native commissioned officers in Bengal do not like to 
enlist their sons as sepoys 
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609. Colonel Greenhill thinks that a regulation giving a small increase of moot 
allowance, and exemption from corporal punishment, might operate as an encouragement.. 

610. Colonel Leighton states that some such regulation lias been passed at. Bombay 
where sepoys enlist as frequently as formerly, which Sir 11. Scot says is not the case &t 

^lL Sir T. P ritzier. Colonel Greenhill, and Colonel Dickson, consider ^ ^taWl^ 
mem of sepoy boys as the most valuable part of the corps. 1 he best non-commSssioncd 
officers are^tated by Colonel Leighton and Lieutenant-colonel Aitclusort to be obwtile^ 
from that source at Bombay. g ^ Ma j or 
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664. Can you point but to the Cotaihittee any advantageous arrangements iff the 
store department ; whether the stores that are now got from Europe Could with 
more economy be obtained at either of the presidencies?— ‘There is no subject that 
engaged more of my attention during the period I was governor of Bombay than 
the store department : it is one of great expenditure, which it is very difficult to 
limit. Amongst other inquiries, 1 went most fully into that of how far supplies in 
the store department could be furnished in India, without making indents upon 
England ; and I will venture to state, that at that presidency, and I believe at others, 
every article that can be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is now 
furnished in India, and not included in the indents on England. The stores fur- 
nished in India include a great variety of petty articles, and a great number of 
those of more consequence. 

66,5. Can you submit to the Committee any further alteration that would be 
advantageous to the service, both as to convenience and expense in the store 
department? — As far as relates to Bombay, certainly none, as that department 
underwent, in all its branches, the completest revision. Demands for stores were 
limited ; depots were concentrated, and the greatest attention was paid to reduce 
the indents upon England, which were materially diminished, while by the suspen- 
sion of the functions of the Military Board, which had the charge of this depart- 
ment, but which from the various duties of its members, could never give it that 
constant and vigilant attention which it required, and by placing different officers, 
such as the commandant of artillery, and the officers at the heads of the arsenal 
of Bombay, and others situated under more responsibility, and in the field, under 
more strict check of the Commander-in-chief, every means was taken that was 
possible, not only to prevent expenditure but to check its future growth. In this 
and in other departments, wherever the urgency did not require it, all audit was 
made prompt and upon demand, not upon issue. With respect to Bengal and 
Madras, I am not aware what changes have taken place in the store department j 
I can only state, that when in command of their troops in the field, I found this 
branch very efficient. 

666. Will you be so good as to state to the Committee the comparative effi- 
ciency of the King’s and European troops with those of the native in the field, and 
for all public duties : first, with respect to the cavalry ? — The oldest corps of 
cavalry in the service of the East-India Company is that of Madras ; and I have 
no doubt that it will appear upon record that they have proved in all duties as 
efficient as those corps of His Majesty's European cavalry with whom they have 
been for so rtiany years associated in the public service. This corps was formed 
under the most favotihible circumstances, being originally embodied by the Nabob 
of Arcot, under European officers. The pride of that prince led to his inducing 
some of the best families of his Mahommedan subjects to enter into it ; their sons 
have continued in the service ; and it is a remarkable fact, that while almost the 
whole of this corps are Mahommedans, they nearly all belong to the Carnatic^ and 
their families are inhabitants of Arcot,. the former capital of that province, and tthe 
of its largest suburbs. Desertion, l may state, never occurs in this corps, and 
punishments are almost unknown. The European cavalry of His MajWty 4 rtN^, 
of course, the advantage over this body, in being stronger men, and 

physical 
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" d . ,it ’ er * 1 ^..ion »f honours, 

a royal order of merM^ld 

established by Hi^MajestJ fo? d^Native officli-T" 10 " *“* “ ° f merit sh ° uld ** 

the formation of a^idowV funtlfor ' Native Natlv ? s> . Sir . Jo *i n Ma, colm bas recommended 
of the proposed institution eom.mssioned officers, and he has given a plan 

be^an oStaclifin^lie'wily ofthTsuccessfunmrodi^tr ^ Si . r Jas P er ^icholls to 

«i« <a* »r n • i y successful introduction of such an institution. 

phouM be givenTNX"tfcr^ 

Ss? B°;„;rs Aw* Sssxsc 

adding, “ I know, as an examnlp nn * m \r. ^- mec W . Uc 1 * mvc keen g‘ vcn to officers 
with Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornw !ll* / ltlVe ? fficer 111 my command, who had served 
General Harris at Seriniranatim nnH 'ti? 1°° i *t c 1 oast . ° Coromandel, and again with 
Lord Hastings’ ^ 72 . 72 ^^ W t T '” the war ot ' ““^taS, and in 

Hastings increased by 12, makin<r *. ’ r° i,, 1 on ^ 16 lu P ees a-month, which Lord 

coverecT with medals.” ‘ Lieutenant°colonef Vi 1 r ru P ees P cr nionth, although he was 
all Natives in our service arc Sdvfln * i ,nff , . remarks ’ “ 1 am perfectly aware that 
active service ; and no neonle in the wm l 1 U1U by distinctions of medals, particularly for 
tinctions than the Natives S’ India are.” 4 *** ° Pe “ £ ° t lC uifluence of personal dis- 

ho^S P JSlu“X S °SrSl i r tha f by f j ” dici0US distribution of rewards, both 
without this it will rapidly decrease ,,y Mr i°<j d,e r Natl y e . s ma -V be secured, and 

“ horse and palanqum allowances meiWU ^ 1 r ^ 1F V ^ mit 1 are aJso ac,voca tes for 
privileges of every kind ” being conferred on Elves? h ° n ° rary Junctions, and 

rank 18 tiian r that P of SSr-mSior^' with Lnv l, j e N ' tttives €< ? uld not b « admitted to higher 
the appointment of a subadar m-iior to m I fl l V £ n a ” e to 1 le . scrvlc c but he thinks that 
to the regiment, would operate as an° f * a '‘ k com P nn }'’ V lstead of one subadar-major 
“ as they are infirm menTfor the So t nTthT™™’ undoubtc dly-” He adds, however, 
Reynell does not think that nnv mlv.nt 1 * y 1*1™ no , 1 l U for ? ank companies.” Sir T. 
rank; and Colonel Salmond thinks that ^etaztdout” Uting ^ * h * her 

encouraged, adduces ^heSact.^Sit*' ‘^on^ll^ atlve . officei ' s bave not hitherto been sufficiently 
the ringleaders, almost alwavs tt ° >■ occasions of mutiny or revolt, they are always 
a higher rate of pay. ’ 1HS l o ators< He thinks they should be admitted to 

were former^ coin posed* of S whTt fsffionl 1°^?' w"? " 0t w l lat the ^ f °rmerly were : “ they 
entirely of the non-commissioned nffi d cadNatlve gentlemen ; they are now composed 
officers, and consZentH Sk fhev f . the , cor ?f wbo bav « risen to be Native 
officer is a sufficient rewnJ .1 h . y ar f sufficientl y well provided for; the being a Native 
pensioned.” ^ rCWard ’ and when the ^ are ^nger able to do their duty they are 

they should hav^sln^ 00 ^ d ° CS n0t tbe y are sufficiently encouraged, and thinks that 
ranj could be IssS itT'Tu 4 e situation of ‘ heir famSi ^ H any hi£ 

sioned officers ^rfhhtks h h m wmul^he^ 1V d n ^ ! hem the , C “ d over European coimnis- 
done. They miaht h 7 » IL a be adva " ta geous, but he does not see how it could be 

of the country, u which ^vouhl^ni 00 ” 1 ”!? 11 ^ 8 ”! 8 °l P ° rtS and sma H P osts in different parts 
deal of good/ W0Uld ralSe and « ratl fy them v ^y considerably, and do a great 
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physical force ; but I do not know of any other difference in efficiency. The Ben- 
gal cavalry has been more lately formed, but is an uncommonly fine body of men ; 
a considerable proportion of them are Hindoos, and they may be said to approach 
nearer to the European in physical force than the Madras men. The Bombay 
cavalry is also of much more recent formation ; a considerable number of it are 
inhabitants of the North-western Provinces of Bengal, and they are a most efficient 
corps. All these corps are under European officers, with the usual proportion of 
native commissioned and non-commissioned attached. 

667. What is the relative efficiency of the sepoy infantry to the King’s and 
Company’s European troops ? — I would beg to refer for my opinions upon this 
sutyect of our native troops, both cavalry and infantry, to my work on Political 
India, Volume II, from page 225 to page 245, and to an account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and character pf the native troops in India, which forms an inclosure in my 
fetter to the secretary of the India Board, under date the 13th of February 1822, 
and is upon the table of the Committee. 

668. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the native artillerymen ? — The 
golandauze, or native artillerymen, are, in my opinion, most efficient. The artil- 
lery is a favourite service with the highest tribes of the Hindoos in India, and they 
are remarkable for attaining excellence both in discipline and in gunnery. Some 
of the native horse artillery belonging to Madras have lately been under my orders, 
and they appeared to me a most efficient body of men. I have further to remark 
upou the native artillery, that they are of the greatest use in saving the European 
artillery from going upon those lesser detachments to posts at a distance from their 
head -quarters, which have been found very materially to deteriorate their discipline, 
and I deem the native corps of artillery in this particular, as well as in others, a 
very essential one. I am not of opinion with many, that we incur any risk of a 
political nature by imparting such knowledge to the natives, because the natives 
have proved, in the corps that they have formed, that they have perfect means of 
becoming instructed, and instructing others in this branch of military force. The 
native artillery of Scindia and Ilolkar were not inferior, in my opinion, to any body 
of that class of men that we have formed. 

669. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the discipline of 
the native troops generally and of their spirit? — I cannot better answer this query 
than by quoting the 39th paragraph of my letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 
27th .of November 1830, which is on the table of the Committee, in which I remark, 
that “ each of the three Presidencies of India has succeeded in attaining, though 
by different means, the object of having an effective native army. I have scryed 
with and commanded native troops of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and I declare 
to your* Lordship 1 have hardly a choice. They have different qualities but with 
good officers, they are all excellent troops. I can only add, that their discipline is 
equal, to that of aqy ( army, and for a long period past it has received the greatest 
attention from those who have exercised high command in Indian- With respect to 
their spirit, I can conceive nothing to surpass it ; but the peculiar construction and 
character of this army will always .render their spirit as well as their discipline very 
depennant upon the character, knowledge, and temper pf the officers by whom they 
are , commanded, and, particularly Oman abstinence on tpe part of the latter from all 
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622 Colonel Greenhill thinks they are sufficiently encouraged. “ They might be made 
killedars of forts ; I am aware of notning else they could be made.” Is not altogether con- 
vinced that the rewards given at Madras to Native officers of distinguished character have 
had a good effect. u It makes more people dissatisfied than it makes satisfied. He thinks 
the pay of Native officers sufficient, and that they could not be employed with advantage m 
revenue or police. 

623. Colonel Dickson thinks they should have further advantages; that there should be 
a higher rank than that of subadar-major, on which they might retire , as a reward for p$st 
services. 

624. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison thinks there should be additional advantages, in re- 
gard to removal to the pension list, pay of jemadar, 8cc. He considers their appointments 
to the command of forts most desirable. 

625. Colonel Leighton recommends rewards in the shape of medals, horses, and palan- 
quins; also the command of hill forts. 

626. Mr. Russell considers honorary distinctions as one obvious method of attaching 
Native officers to the service; but to employ them more extensively in military command, 
would perhaps have a better effect than any other measure. Sir Lionel Smith thinks the 
Native officers “ should be held up more than they have been,” and be better provided for 
a retirement. 
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627. Regarding the rank of Native officers, it is stated by Sir Jasper Nicolls, that a 
subadar-major is the highest rank to which a Native can attain, and that he is a subaltern 
with something like brevet rank, and a small additional allowance; but lie does the same 
duty as the other subadars who rank as lieutenants, and jemadars as ensigns. Havildars 
are serjeants, mucks corporals. 

628. In the absence of European commissioned officers, the senior Native commissioned 
officer, according to Sir T. Reynel 1, would take the command. 

629. The number of native officer# to each troop or company is one subadar, one 
jemadar, four or five havildars, and four or five naicks, according to the strength of the 
company. 

630. Colonel Stannus observes, that the Native commissioned officers “ possess little 
influence in their corps, the men being taught to look for promotion exclusively to then 
European officers.” 

631. The senior sepoy upon the roll, of suitable character, is the person generally 
selected for promotion to the rank of naick. In the promotion of naicks to the rank of havil- 
dar, length of service gives the preference; in the promotion of havildars to the lowest 
commissioned rank, that of jemadar, the selection is wider. The jemadar rises very much 
by seniority to the higher commissioned rank of subadar. Die subadar-major is either the 
senior Native officer in the corps, or a man who has distinguished himself on some occasion. 

632. Some of the old Native officers now in the army came in from local corps that 
belonged to Native princes, but all the rest are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

633. Non-commissioned officers are recommended for promotion exactly on the principle 
adopted in His Majesty’s service. Non-commissioned officers are appointed fairly, and 
promoted much in the way that European officers are; that is, by seniority. “ Hence 
arises a great feebleness of character and physical incapacity, arising from age and infir- 
mity, in the higher Native officers of the service. ’ 

634'. As to the degree of communication between the European officers , the Native officers, 
and men, the evidence* tends to show that they are in daily communication chiefly on points 
of duty ; but that communication is not so great as in European regiments. . 

J 635. Native 


See Sir J. Nicolls, 35, 37, 167, 169, 284; Sir T. Reynel!, 404-5; Co). Salmond, 511. 
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March 183a. harshness or severity, with constant attention to the usages and religious prejudices 

* of their men. In short, they are a body; who, it has been well said, mustbecom- 

Major-Gen. manded through their affections.” . ■< • 

Sti John Makolm, 670. Are they temperate in their habits? — Extremely' so. • 

g.c.b., m.p. 671. Are they respectful and obedient? —Perfectly so. 1 - 

672. And their conduct in the field has generally been highly praiseworthy ?—* 
Highly praiseworthy, as I can speak from personal observation of their extraordinary 
gallantry. 

673. What is your opinion with reference to the European artillery? — As far as 
my military knowledge renders me capable of judging, there cannot be a more 
efficient branch of artillery in any service than the horse and foot artillery of the 
Company in India. 

674- Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the engineer de- 
partment ? — The engineer department has always had a just reputation in India ; 
but of late years, since the government at home have paid such attention to the 
youth sent out to their different establishments in India, rendering appointments to 
that branch the prizes at the seminary of Addiscombe, and giving them, subsequent 
to their obtaining those prizes, every advantage they could derive from the instruc- 
tions of Colonel Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depot at Chatham, 
this corps may be said, both in science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in 
the British army. 

675. Are you aware of the several reductions that have been made within the 
last few years in the establishment of the army in India ?-4 am. 

676. Are you of opinion that any further reduction could with security be made 
in any part of the force ? — I do conceive that as great reductions have been made 
at the different presidencies of India within the last three years as can be effected 
without impairing the efficiency of the armies of India. 

677. Would you recommend any alteration in any particular arm of that force ; 

the questions proposed have reference to the three presidencies ? — As far as the 
question relates to the substitution of one force for another, I am not prepared to 
make any answer further than that I consider that the four regiments of His 
Majesty's service who proceeded to India in consequence of the war with Ava, and 
were an excess of the establishment before fixed for that country, might be 
withdrawn. , ■ . 

678. Has not the proportionable amount to that force been already reduced by 

the reduction of so many men from each regiment? — It has, I believe ; but the 
whole of the officers remaining in India make those regiments a severe pressure 
upon the finance. My opinion upon this subject is much grounded 011 the actual 
condition of our empire in India. I conceive that there is little if any danger of 
any wars of a magnitude to call for the employment of a large number of Hie 
Majesty's troops, and that if any exigency was to arise, sufficient time would be 
given to admit of reinforcements being sent from England, who, on their arrival, 
could occupy garrisons, and release those who are more inured to the climatem 
proceed on held service. u 

679. It appears that, in 1813, the total amount of force in>india was 199,950 
men, and that in 1830, the total amount was 194, §85 men; and fromaikrtber 

* return, 
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tionableTnlhe^nahi^y^Mr.^Mackmizie!' 06 ^ *” the Nadve C ° rpS is not consitlered ob jcc- 

648. Military flogging J 8 all but abolished in the Bengal army, 

from their home?* On "T 1 ? T h T ave a 8 reat aversion to serve at a great distance 

takes place to a great IxZrLZl % ^ ^ Pr ? vinCGS ’ d —tion 

T. Reynell says, dmt desSion takeTnl ° f Pay m ‘ ght T™ “ a ,P alliati L on to this evil. Sir 
3 oesertion takes place on sepoys leaving places where they have been 

recruited. 
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Col. Dickson, 1588, 
1589-90; Col. 
Aitchison, 1715. 
Col.J.Munro i i045. 


Sir J. Nicolls, 173. 
Sir T. Reynell, 

41 1-12. 

Sir J. Nicolls, 17 5. 
Sir T. Reynell, 414. 


Sir T. Reynell, 
386 to 394. 

Sir T. Pritzler, 
12 34- 


Col. Watson, 991 . 
Sir R. Soot, 1449. 

Col. Greenhill, 
1548, 1545; Col. 
Aitchison, 1770-1. 

Col. Salmond, 
1894, 1895, 1902. 
Mr. Melvill, 2127. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 16, p. 349. 

Mr. Russell, 
2249 to 2253. 

Mr. H. Mackenzie, 
2285,2292. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 6, p. 272. 

Mr. H. Mackenzie, 
2272. 

Sir J. Nicolls, 
249-50. 

197-8, 253. 

434 * 


See Sir J. Nicolls, 170; >SirT. Reynell, 407; Col. Greenhill, 1484; Col. Dickson, 1587. 
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return, it appears that the total amount of officers on the staff in 1813 was 170, 
and in> 183a or. 1831, 254, so that while the total amount of force remained nearly 
the same, or was rather greater in 1813 than it is at present, the staff is now more 
by 84 than what it was in 1 8 1 3 ; can you give any explanation of that circumstance ? 
—I am not exactly aware of the minute causes of this difference, but I believe it 
to have originated in the different organization of divisions and stations of the army 
as well as the much greater extent of country which that army has had to occupy 
subsequent to the war which took place in 1817-18 ; for though the success of that 
war may have enabled us to reduce the numerical strength of the different regi- 
ments, in non-commissioned and private, the actual increase which that war, and, 
the subsequent operations in Ava, made of corps, has not been reduced. 

680. Has that proportionate increase of staff been attended with a proportionate 
increase of expense ? — Certainly. 

681. But notwithstanding that increase of expense, should you think it advisable 
to maintain the staff at its present amount, in proportion to that of the- whole army ? 
— The staff at all the three presidencies has been w ithin the last three years very 
considerably reduced ; and I am not aware that it is possible to reduce the staff to a 
lower standard than at present, without a loss of efficiency. 

682. In the Adjutant-general’s department, the number in 1813 was 58 ; the 
number at present is 75 ; from your knowledge of the Indian service, should you 
think that in that particular department such an increase was necessary ? — 1 do 
consider that in that department the increase has been necessary, fur with bodies 
of troops detached in districts and provinces distant from head-quarters, the effi- 
ciency of the public service requires that the staff should be maintained at those 
positions ; and there are, besides the Adjutant-general and his assistant, at head- 
quarters, officers denominated assistant-adjutant-generals with every division of the 
army, besides brigade-majors and line adjutants. 

683. In 1813, in the Adjutant-general’s department at Madras, there were 25 
officers employed, and at present there are 26, making an increase of only one ; 
and at Bombay, in 1813, there were 12 officers employed in the Adjutant-general’s 
department, and there are now 20, making a very much larger increase at Bom- 
bay than at Madras can you explain that circumstance ? — The Bombay army has 
in the number of corps been increased since 1813, and very greatly in the extent 
of that territory which it has had to occupy, and has required, from the greater 
number of stations of its troops, an increase of staff. 

684% Does that apply to Bombay in a stronger degree than to Madras ? — I think 
it does, particularly since the southern Mahratta country was made over to 
Bombay. 

685. ; In the stud department of Bombay in 1813, no officer was employed on the 
8talf,,and at present there is one?— A statement of the different stud establishments 
of India is given in Golond Frederick’s Report, page 33. With respect to that of 
Bombay, it is of recent establishment, and upon a vary moderate scale ; but, in my 
opinion, it is the most efficient establishment , that a stud could be placed upon in 
a country which is, like the Deccan, very favourable to the breed of horses, and in 
which the inhabitants are *ett accustomed. to rearing tfiem, and well taught to do 
aoy.wherrthey see tfrajt.it U.rendered, as it now is, a source of profit. 

e.i. — V. h 
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Col. Fielding, 
788-9. 
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Col. Dickson, 
1611-12. 


Col. Grcenliill, 

1556 . 


*cii SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE taken before 

sr m et ; * sssrf& 

bay.* 

650. There is no permanent regulation at Bengal in regard to 
five per company, in time of peace.f 

651 Maior Wilson observes, “ The absolute necessity of granting freely and liberally, 
furloughs Xuld, not be overlooked, and the gross strength ^ 

culateS so as to admit of them. I see no reason why a diminution hould not be made to . a 
small extent in the pay of the absentee, to serve as a check to the abuse ot tins mam 

gence.” 

652. Native soldiers are allowed to exchange from one regiment to ^‘Other where lt 
does not interfere with the convenience of the service ; but exchanges are not frequent. 

653. A man may get his discharge at any time. The average general service 
Native soldier is from twenty to twenty-five years.}.. 

654. Natives, generally speaking, are represented as equally efficient lor every branch ot 
the Service ; the same families usually attach themselves to the same corps. Sepoys are 
allowed to send letters postage-free to their families.^ 

655. The latest occasion on which dissatisfaction was strikingly marked l in 1 the ^ Madras 
nrmv was a mutiny contemplated by the troops at Quilon, in 1 ra van core, in 1812, but 
the memory of it ^considered as entirely effaced from the minds of the Madras army. 


. c Run Tlw nfl’iir at Barracknore is the last at Bengal. Occasions of this kind may arise 

from the most frivolous amf trifling causes; hence, in the opinion of the witnesses, the 
2232, 2236. necessity of conciliatory treatment. 

657 Sc/tools for Native soldiers are, in the opinion of Colonel Dickson, a very useful 
institutio" Tile instruction imparted therein (at Bombay) is purely elememay, the 
common rules of arithmetic, reading, writing, sufficient to qualify for the duties ot n 
commissioned officers. 

658. The Native infantry are sometimes tentptoyed ins service ^not milit ary, »ch 
to treasures, guards over gaols, N.c. , but not in tne coiiec 
Company’s territories. 

659. Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland thinks that Natives should be employed in police 

duties. # . 

660. Sir John Malcolm thinks that a cheap and efficient agency might be obtained in 
this way. 

Engineers. 

661. The officers of engineers of the three Presidencies, with the cost of the corps in 
each year from 1813 to 1830, were as follows : 


Col. Dickson, 
1680-1. 

Col. Aitchison, 
1755-6-7- 

Sir J. Malcolm, 
691-2. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 8, p. 281. 

No. 3, p. 195- 


Appendix (A.), 
Nos. 4 to 39. 


• Col. J. Muiiro, 10G8; Col. Greenhill, 15C6; Col. Dickson, 1675; Col. Aitchison, 1788. 

+ Col. J. Munro, 1069; Col. Dickson, 1614,; Co). Aitchison, 175a 

J Col. Salmond, 1897-1900; Sir R. Scot, 1423; Brig.-gen. Leighton, 1980. - 

§ Col. J. Munro, 1038-9: Sir R. Scot, 1388; Col. Greenhill, 1520; Col. Dickson, 1600: Col. Greenhi , 
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MILITARY. 

686. Must not this great increase in staff employments add to the necessity of 

5 M ardl l 8 3 ‘ 2 ' having some body of officers in reserve to increase the deficiency that thence neces- 
Major-Gen. sarily arises in the number of regimental officers r— I have given my sentiments upon 
Sit John Malcolm, this subject in the second volume of my work on Political India, and more minutely 
c.c.r. , M.r. j n a letter to Lord William Bentinck, of the 28th of November 1830, which is upon 
the table of the Committee. In this I have stated the various modes that may be 
adopted to prevent the efficiency of corps suffering by the frequent drafts upon them 
of regimental officers. I have recommended to the consideration of his Lordship 
changes in the nature and duration of several staff appointments, such as brigade 
and line staff. If these were selected from corps at the stations it would prevent 
the necessity of these officers being taken away from their regiments, with which, 
though employed on general duty, they would be present, and ready to accompany 
them when they left the station or proceeded upon any service ; but for the effec- 
tual accomplishment of this object, I am satisfied that it will be necessary to form 
one or more skeleton corps at each presidency. Various modes have been proposed 
as to the construction of such corps : the most practicable appears the formation of 
corps of officers without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the 
staff could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, and when not so employed 
would serve with the regiment by whom their services were most required. These 
officers would, in short, be disposable in any way, though they would rise in unat- 
tached corps. There are fewer objections to this plan than any other, for it could 
in no degree disturb the regular rise of other corps, or produce those inequalities 
of promotion that must result from filling the vacancies made by nominations to the 
staff in the regiments to which they belonged. The unattached corps which have 
been proposed need have no ensigns, the seniors of that rank in the army being pro- 
moted into them as vacancies occurred ; it would be formed, in the first instance, as 
an augmentation. I am decidedly of opinion that some arrangement must be made, 
for there is the greatest objection to the orders lately given by the Directors regard- 
ing the limitation of officers to be selected for staff and other employments detached 
from their corps, to a specific number from each regiment. Services are continually 
occurring in India, the success of which depends upon the individual character and 
qualification of the officers employed ; and I have had, during the last three years, 
recurring instances of the difficulties which this has occasioned to the government in 
the selection of its instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than that strict 
attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing Captain Burns* 
who has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience and other causes, 
was the only man, as far as I could judge, qualified to carry that important service 
into successful execution. 

687. Colonel Salmond seems to regret the difficulty of reducing the Company’s 
troops by regiments; in what does that difficulty consist?— The difficulty consists 
in its being impossible to place upon half-pay the European officers of the corps, &nd 
to put them as supernumeraitlS upon other regiments would produce a verygrettf 
stagnation of promotion in an army, where stagnation of promotion is one of .the 

f eatest evils botb to individuals and to the service. It is for this reason /that 
have always recommended that what are termed extra battalions should he<isi«jd 
when there is a temporary want of troops, but not one for a permanent, mexgSJtMtf 
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1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 
]820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 

1827 

1828 
1820 
1830 


OFFICERS 

of 



NUMBERS. 



EXPENSE. 


engineers. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

| Bombay. 

TOTAL. 

• • 1 • 


28 

26 

23 

19 

70 

£. 

12,964 

~ 2". ~ 
18,650 

f. 

11,388 

£ 

43,002 

* • • • 


25 

23 

74 

13.380 

15,167 

ii, 97 0 

4°,517 

• • • • 

* • 

27 

26 

25 

78 

12,362 

19,476 

1 3)339 

45,177 

• • • • 

* • 

25 

24 

25 

74 

12,147 

17,536 

14,436 

44,119 


• • 

3 1 

25 

26 

82 

12,046 

18,342 

14,381 

44,769 

• • • « 

• • 

30 

26 

23 

79 

12,281 

18,131 

16,693 

47,105 

• • # • 

• • 

34 

23 

20 

77 

21,45^ 

20,570 

20,000 

62,022 

• • • # 

• • 

29 

25 

17 

7 i 

24,413 

20,101 

20,902 

65,416 

• • • « 


30 

28 

21 

l6 

67 

68 

24,2 1 2 

16,412 

20,092 

60,716 

• • m • 


22 

l8 

23.693 

16,064 

21,499 

61,257 

• • » • 

• • 

30 

22 

24 

76 

25,289 

17,392 

25,0.52 

67,733 

• • • • 

• • 

32 

22 

23 

77 

21,304 

17,416 

24,090 

62,810 

• • • • 


3 i 

36 

l6 

23 

70 

21,282 

18,075 

24,090 

63,447 



17 

22 

75 

24,136 

17,788 

31,621 

73,545 

• • • • 

• • 

32 

20 

23 

75 

23,804 

19,310 

36,673 

79,787 


. • 

35 

23 

24 

82 

23,485 

22,231 

39,835 

85,551 


• • 

47 

28 

22 

97 

29,321 

23,182 

38,643 

91,146 

• • • # 


44 

30 

21 

95 

23,968 

24,02 2 

35,883 

83,873 


«62. The pioneers for the same period were also of the following amount and charge. 

of 'the cmdne^r ''af 1 lV hG | sa PP ers . a,,d ,T j' ner s» recently been transferred to the management 
1 ip V e n f r at Bomba y> and called the engineer corps. At Madras and Bengal, one- 

command of enghieer officers^" mt ° SappCrS and miners > under the cxclusive 
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the army. These extra native battalions are commanded by a captain of experience 
selected from the line, and have only two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. 
They are found to attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties 
that occur within our territories. In a case of war or foreign service, they would 
no doubt require an additional number of European officers ; but this could with 
facility be given them from corps in garrison. The reduction of such corps, which 
has lately taken place to a considerable extent at all the presidencies, is attended 
with none of the inconveniences before-mentioned, and their maintenance is com- 
paratively economical. 

688. How is the reduction of the army in India accomplished ? — I recollect only 
one instance that any considerable reduction of the army took place, that was 
immediately after my arrival at Madras ; it was attended with the greatest distress 
to the European officers, who were, as far as 1 recollect, reduced to their mere 
subsistence, and allowed to go where they chose, while the men were wholly dis- 
banded. I have known of no subsequent reduction, except a trifling one lately of 
the junior European officers of a regiment. The commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned natives have frequently been partially reduced when the strength of corps 
was diminished, and put as supernumeraries in other corps, while the men, unless 
they desired their discharge, are usually kept in the service to fill vacancies as they 
occur. 

689. It appears that the total amount of force in India has been reduced above 
100,000 men since the year 1826; has that reduction been accomplished without 
any corresponding reduction of European officers ? — They have been reduced two 
or three subalterns each corps. It is considered in all armies, I believe, hut par- 
ticularly in that in India, of much consequence to keep up its complement of com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers in a regiment, even though the privates 
are reduced, as it gives the power of making an augmentation of the latter in a very 
short period. The number of 100,000 must, I imagine, include extra corps, and 
many others besides the regular established corps of the line j and it is here neces- 
sary to remark, that the officers employed in such extra corps are attached to the 
regular regiments, and when those corps are reduced, return to their stations and 
duties. 

600. Colonel Salmond seems to be of opinion that it is very desirable, on grounds 
both of expense and of public policy, to reduce the native cavalry and artillery, 
both horse and foot, and to supply their place with an English force $ do you con- 
cur ih that opinion ?~ I do not; on the contrary, while I give full value to the 
British cavalry, and deem a certain portion of them politically essential to he main- 
tained in India, there is no corps in that country whose maintenance and support 
is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little employed in the 
ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the nature of the 
ctitffate, and to dhe expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of detaching them 
iff small bodies; whereas the native cavalry is one of|j^e most efficient branches with 
which we have to maintain internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, 
as ‘well as to act with European cavalry in cases of war. With respect to the 
reduotion of the native artillery, I have already given my opinion in answer to a 
former'questiom *• r & 

*:.i. — V. h 2 691. Are 
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Question 674; 


also reply of Col. 
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663 . The number of European commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and also of 
Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers and privates belonging to the engineers 
and pioneers of India, will be seen on an inspection of the Return in Appendix (A.), No. 
2, and of those belonging to a particular Presidency, in the separate Return for each year, 
from which the preceding tables have been constructed. 

664. Particular Returns have been prepared, illustrating the organization of the corps 
of engineers, pioneers, and sappers and miners, at each Presidency ; and the several 
items of charge incident to a corps of sappers and miners at the Bengal Presidency may be 
ascertained by another Return. 

665. The engineers of India consist of three battalions in Bengal, two at Madras, and 
two at Bombay. There are 20 officers to each battalion, and consequently 140 in all. 

666. Lieutenant-colonel Baker is of opinion that four battalions of engineers are re- 
quired for Bengal. 

667. Lieutenant-colonel De Ilavilland is of opinion that the engineer department is too 
much neglected, and he has suggested the remedies which appear to him to be calculated 
to put it upon an efficient footing. He thinks that the engineers are in want of “ a body 
of soldiers under their immediate command, ” and that the pioneers should not be com- 
manded by a subordinate officer of engineers. Officers of engineers have, in his opinion, 
a preferable claim to employment at home, alluding probably to the seminary at Addis- 
combe and the Company’s depot at Chatham. He has given an account of the revenue 
and irrigation department of the Madras Presidency, which is under the superintendence 
of engineer officers. 

668. Major Nutt has dwelt on the inadequacy of the engineers, in point of numbers, 
for the duties of superintendence which devolve upon them. 

669. Sir J. Malcolm states, that the engineer department has always had a just “ repu- 
tation in India; but of late years, since the Government at home have paid such attention 
to youth sent out to their different establishments in India, rendering appointments to that 
branch the prizes of the seminary of Addiscombe, and giving them, subsequent to their 
obtaining those prizes, every advantage they could derive from the instructions of Colonel 
Pasley, the officer in charge of the engineer depot at Chatham, this corps may be said, 
both in science and high feeling, to be fully equal to that in the British army. 

670. The engineers have recently been put in charge of the whole building department, 
including what is termed in India the barrack department, that is, the superintendence of 
the building and repair of barracks.* 

671. Sir H. Worsley regards the pioneers as one of the most necessary and useful 
branches, and thinks that it might be increased. 

672. Major Wilson recommends the formation of an establishment of pioneers and arti- 
ficers to be attached to each regiment. 

673. Sir John Malcolm thinks that engineers should be “ only employed on works re- 
quiring scientific knowledge; and that common repairs, and even the erection of ordinary 
buildings of limited costs, may be made over to the heads of departments. 

Artillery. 

674. The amount of Artillery employed at the three Presidencies and at St. Helena, a t\d 
the cost of the same, with the exception of the latter, the military charges of which are 
blended in a total, were, in each of the years from 1813 to 1830, as follows: 


* See Colonel Salmond’s reply to questions 1923 to 1929, and also Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 161* 
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691. Are the native infantry employed in any services, and if in any, »hat apr- 

vices, not military, in India?— They are and have been frequently employed in aid 
of the civil government of the country, as escorts to treasures, guards over gaols, 
and a variety of other duties of that description ; but as those duties have always 
been found to deteriorate their discipline, every effort has been used to prevent their 
being called upon more frequently than it was possible for such services, which are. 
usually executed by revenue corps. Those were formerly at Bombay commanded 
by an European officer, but the system has been lately changed, and the command 
is now given to native commissioned officers of superior character, with a small 
additional allowance, which, while it has proved an encouragement to native offi- 
cers of that class, has, as far as my experience goes, been attended with very bene- 
ticial effects. . . 

692. Are the regular native infantry ever employed in enforcing the collection 
of the revenue ? — I am not aware of revenue ever having been enforced by their 
means within the Company's territories. 

693. Are military men much employed in civil situations in India?— Military 

inen have been very frequently employed in political situations, but never, to my 
knowledge, in civil situations, except when unsettled and disturbed countries during 
war, or by cession, were brought under the British government ; on such occa- 
sion, necessity has led those in authority to select for the management and subjec- 
tion to our rule of such countries the ablest and most qualified officers in the 
army : for instance, Lord Cornwallis selected on this ground the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alexander Reid, to whom and his able assistants, the late Sir Thomas 
Munro and others, he committed the management of the countrios ceded by Tippoo 
Sultan. The officers then employed became so highly qualified, and rendered them- 
selves so useful to Government, that they were afterwards appointed to the highest 
situations of the civil line. Similar causes led the governor of Bombay, the late 
Mr. Duncan, to select Colonel Walker for the management of all the ceded 
countries of Guzerat, as well as the numerous pri nci [ml i ties of Kattywar, and that 
officer aided by efficient assistants, among whom were Major Carnac, Colonel 
Barnewcll and Colonel Robertson, not only settled the country, but recommended 
themselves to the Government in a manner that led them to be subsequently employed 
in high civil and political stations. The same causes led Mr. Elphinstone, whew 
commissioner of the Deccan, to commit the management of Candeish tuHl dthen 
countries in the Deccan, to Colonel Briggs, Captain Robertson, Captain. Gtitafe 
Duff, and other officers. These are some examples of many that have occurred^ 
but they have always arisen (when the stations were merely oivil) oat of ‘ ’the 
exigencies Of the period. - h 

694. Would you think it desirable that a greater share of political atidcivjil 
situations should be given to military men than theynow obtain?-^! do hot think 
it desirable that any share of the ordinary civil situations of government’ shoalcLty 
given to military men ; but tipf have been considered, and their clafen -has heed 
fully recognized by the Indian ’ government in England, to have equal preteoiioas 
with other branches of the service to political situations in India ? tmd theifi batata 
as military men, as well as their* information arid knowledge Of ell classeewof^tUe 
natives, which they attain in the wide rangh of thefeervice'iii which>'tbfy KR& 

employed, 
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NUMBERS. 


ARTILLERY* 


1813 

1814 

1815 

1 8 1 6 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 
182 5 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Bengal. 


10,414 

9,942 

10.226 
10,664 
io>773 

11,314 

9.671 

10.227 

10,155 

10.228 

7.964 

7.744 

8,894 

9,026 

8 ,553 

8,093 

8,098 

7,942 


Madras. 


3,468 

3,526 

3,530 

3,610 

3,497 

3,279 

3,153 

4,950 

5,231 

5.026 

4,758 

4,706 

4,600 

5,426 

5,309 

5,422 

5,443 
5,55 1 


Bombay. St. Helena. TOTAL. Bengal. 


2,103 

2,130 

2,015 

2,344 

2,295 

2,415 

2,246 

2,108 

1,810 

2,110 

2,196 

2,062 

2,041 

2,578 

2,868 

3,ioi 

2,952 

3,469 



1 

475 

16,460 

464 

16,062 

447 

16,218 

4l6 

•7,034 

365 

16,930 

377 

17,38.5 

316 

15,386 

284 

17,569 

3H 

17,510 

347 

17,711 

426 

15,344 

416 

14,928 

449 

458 

15,984 

17,488 

469 

17,199 

492 

17,108 

457 

1 6,950 

423 

1 7,385 


£. 

181,164 

180,392 

167,084 

200,232' 

203,255 

227,644 

222,688 

246,623 

250,814 

222,061 

229,093 

217,585 

245,329 

267,749 

267,995 

266,312 

272,494 

273,310 


£. 

119,401 

127,317 

133,929 

138,409 

139,004 

138,530 

133,907 

188,238 

165,6,28 

193,475 

192,487 

196,253 

205,689 

227,600 

237,811 

224,853 

216,817 

214,449 


EXPENSE. 


£. 

66,214 

66,508 

71,561 

80,68l 

78,060 
86,158 
84,027 
1 15,806 
106,863 
104,540 
98,714 
101,321 
101,321 
136,325 
134,707 
147,606 
140,786 
138,704 


Java, &c. 

total. 

£. 

£. 

31,630 

398,929 

20,266 

394,48,3 

1 9*493 

392,067 

6,182 | 

42.5,504 

1 

420,319 

— 

452,332 

— 

440,622 

— 

550,667 

f.OO nfpj 

— 

520,076 

— - 

520,2(J4 


515,1.59 

6,52,339 

631,674 

640,478 

638,771 

630,097 

626,463 
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680. Sir John Malcolm, speaking generally of the European artillery, remarks: “ As far SirJ.MalcoIm, 673. 
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employed, are such as would render their exclusion from the political branch of the 

service very injurious to the public interests. It is also to be remarked, that in 5 Marcb l8 3 2 - 
many situations political and military duties are mixed, and by the employment of Major-Ce... 
military officers of talent and energy, both efficiency and economy are consulted. Sir John Malcolm, 
It is besides of much importance that objects of ambition should he opened to G C,B ’ M - p - 
officers in this line, in order that they may become qualified to give that aid to 
commanders-in-chief and others, which is so essential, during periods of war, to 
enable them to settle the various questions that arise in the several countries in 
which the army has to operate. I consider the present arrangements that now 
obtain on this point to be well understood and perfectly satisfactory. 

695. Are you acquainted with the nature of the preparatory education for offi- 
cers entering into the Company’s service in India ? — I am. 

<it)6. In what does it consist? — I have already described the excellent education 
that is given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and that is completed at Chatham. 

Officers of artillery who require science are also well educated at that seminary ; 
and die officers of this branch, when they arrive in India, join depdts (I am speak- 
ing more particularly of Bombay), pass through an institution which completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly fits them 
for their duties. With respect to officers of the cavalry and infantry, I am not 
aware that any specific education has been prescribed for them in England ; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those who have come to India many years past, I 
must say that I deem it impossible any army could receive youth better qualified to 
enter upon the general duties of the military profession, both by their education and 
habits of life. I understand that of late, among the students of Addiscombe, those 
that are not wanted for the engineers and artillery go to India in the line. 

697. In order to obtain a commission in the Company’s army, is it necessary to 
have passed through the College of Addiscombe ? — No. 

698. For the engineers and for the artillery is it necessary ? — It is. 

- O99. Then the officers who obtain commissions for the line in the Company’s 
service in India have no preparatory education differing from officers entering into 
any other branch of the army ? — No, that is not required. 

700^ Then when they arrive in India, are officers who have received no educa- 
tion particularly qualifying them for this description of service, capable of execut- 
ing their duties in the native regiments ’—They have sometimes been placed at 
depdts, where they receive instruction from officers specifically appointed to qualify 
them jto,. join the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as vacancies 
occur ; but of late it has been usual to ; sand them to the corps to which they 
were appointed. They are not, however, employed on detachment duties until 
qualified*. • 

■ 7oi<r Is it held necessary, in the service of the Company, that the officers should 
possess some knowledge of the native languages before they join their corps ? — 
kis, deemed necessary ; and every care, was takeqjjtt the depots to which I have 
alluded, to give them ; aid in acquiring such knowledge; and when they join their 
respective regiments, the. commanding officer is expected to use every means to 
make .them prosecute the study ,qf the languages in a degree that will fit them for 
their ditties ; but the best , means that have been taken to effect this purpose are 
, . those 
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xcvi SYNOPSIS OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 

as m y military knowledge renders me capable of judging, them canootbea. more efficient 
body of artillery in any service.” Colonel Pennington thinks « the foot artery to be 
very deficient in its field establishments 5” states that “ the men are perfectly efficient for 
all purposes.”' . 

681. Lieutenant-colonel Watson says, “ I have served frequently with armies where large 
bodies of the artillery have been employed; I think it a most efficient corps in every respect ; 

I think them equal to any artillery that possibly could be kept up m India, as they are. 

682. Colonel Leighton thinks the artillery of Bombay, both European and Native, to be 
efficient. 

683. The recruits for the European battalions are generally received from the ages of 
eighteen to twenty-four. The artillery are selected in England ; but when the recruits 
come out for the infantry, if the artillery are in want of men, a selection is mad© for them 
from the infantry recruits. 

684. The Native troops arc generally enlisted, and are for the most part recommended 
by the Native officers and men, who are much attached to the service. 

685. Colonel James Limond thinks that the Natives prefer the cavalry even to the artil- 
lery, especially the Mussulmans, of which it chiefly consists. The military order of Hindoos 
are, however, partial to do duty with horses. 

686. Colonel Charles Hopkinson recommends recruiting the Madras artillery from 
Bengal or Bombay. In 1803, it was customary to recruit the Lascars of the artillery in 
Bengal ; it was from them the Madras golundauze were originally formed, as well as 
selections from the infantry, which accounts for the original stoutness of that force. 

687. Colonel Limond states, that the corps of golundauze of Madras is composed “ of 
the sons and relations of old Native officers attached to the service, and that it has 
answered all the purposes contemplated, and at a comparatively small expense. 

686. The Native horse artillery of Madras was formed in 1804, from the cavalry gallopers, 
on a recommendation of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley. 

689. Colonel Leighton states that the recruits for the Bombay artillery are generally 
Natives of Oude or Central India, and that they have sufficient strength and stamina. 

690. Colonel Pennington is of opinion that the artillery is at present very deficient of 
officers’ he is an advocate for a number of captains-lieutenant, in addition to the present 
establishment of officers, for the Company’s artillery, the officer being allowed to exercise 
general command. 

691. Colonel C. Hopkinson also thinks the existing establishment of artillery officers too 
low, and that it ought to be increased to nearly double its present amount- 

692. Sir T. Pritzler states that the European foot artillery are deficient in officers, because 
the Native foot artillery and all the horse artillery are officered from them, and all the com- 
missaries of stores are appointed from them, so that there are left very few officers for the 
European foot artillery, which is the most valuable arm, and required the greatest care. 

693. Colonel Limond states that the commandant of artillery had the power of selecting 
officers for the horse artillery, and that his guide in making the appointments was grounded 
on a proper knowledge of artillery duty. Colonel Charles Hopkinson however states, that 
officers for the horse artillery are now selected by favour. When he was in command* he 
never had influence enough to get an officer appointed to the horse artillery* 

694. Sir J. Nicolls considers it necessary to have with the troops possessing six guns, 

a captain and three subalterns, which admits of a subaltern officer being employed 1 or 
detached into each brigade of guns, and precisely the number with a company ol Native 
foot artillery. m g* 


See also his reply to the Board’* Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 13, p. 310* 
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those which prevent their attaining any staff appointment, either regimental or 
general, without passing a strict examination in the native languages. These orders 
have been lately very rigidly enforced ; and several officers who had staff situations, 
and did not qualify themselves within a given period, were deprived of those 
stations. 

702. Are the Madras and Bombay armies on full or on half batta? — Avery 
great proportion of both those armies are on half batta. At Bombay there are only 
two full batta stations, Deesa and Bhooj, all the rest have been placed on half batta ; 
and the European corps in the half batta stations of this army were lately reduced 
from full to half tentage. 

703. Does the difference between half and full batta apply generally to European 
and native troops, and to every branch of the military service in India ? — No ; 
there has been a very great difference in this particular between the native armies 
of India, the Bengal sepoy never being on what is termed full batta, except when 
he is positively marching; and the Madras and Bombay sepoy having till very 
lately received full batta, whether stationary or marching, whenever he was in 
a field station, that entitled his officer to that allowance. This caused considerable 
jealousy with the Bengal sepoys employed in Malwa, when the Bombay army were 
at Mhow. By a late order, however, at Bombay, batta at all stations was dis- 
continued to the sepoys, with the exception of the distant station of Bhooj, except 
when marching. It was judged that the European officer and the native were 
often very differently situated, as the former, from being remote from the place 
from whence he drew his supplies, had his expenses increased, while in those of 
the native soldier, from such stations being cheaper, in his means of livelihood, had 
his expenses diminished. 

704. Are the King’s troops all of them on full or on half batta in Bombay ?- 
None of the King’s troops at Bombay are on full batta, there being only one 
regiment of Europeans, and that belonging to the Company at the frontier station of 
Deesa ; and I believe that the whole of the corps of the Bombay establishment, 
European and native, who are on full batta, amount only to five corps out of an 
establishment of thirty-eight. 

705. With regard to batta, are not the King's regiments and the European 
officers of the Company’s European service on the same footing? — Yes, with 
respect both to batta and tentage. 

706. Are you of opinion that the three armies ought to be on the same footing 
as to batta aud allowance, taking all circumstances into consideration of advantages 
enjoyed by the armies in the different presidencies? — As a general answer to this 
query, I should say, they were as nearly equal as, considering circumstances, they 
could be rendered. 

707. Does that answer apply to the troops in the King’s service; to the Euro- 
pean officers in the Company’s service, aod to the sepoys, taking all advantages 
into consideration ? — I consi4®fc it does ; but late orders with respect to the reduce 
tion of tentage have operated severely upon officers of European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, who are in the half batta stations. 1 have noticed this subject in my 
letter, to which I have before so often referred, to Lord William Bentinck, and 
proposed some remedy, not only on their account but for the good of the service. 

708. What 
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708* What remedy do you propose ? — In this answer I must refer more parti- 

cularly to Bombay, where all the European corps except one (as I before stated), 5 ^ arcl ‘ 
are on half batta. Formerly European officers of the European corps, King’s and 
Company’s, were allowed a sum of money to provide themselves with tents, which SirJoL Mahoim, 
amounted to 1,600 rupees to a held officer, 800 to a captain, and 400 to a sub- g.c.b., m.p 
altem. This allowance was given every two years, but by an order of the 
Bombay government this allowance was stopped, and full tentage given to all 
officers ot European regiments, whether at full or half batta stations : this was con- 
sidered sufficient also to provide them with quarters, with which they had to furnish 
themselves in all stations, except the presidency. . The consequence of this 
arrangement was, that the allowance coming to corps which are seldom called 
upon to move without considerable warning, came to be used, if not considered, as 
a part pay ; and when called upon on sudden emergencies to move, as no musters 
were kept up, it was not to be expected that either their camp equipages or 
carriage should be always prepared. The consequence was, this arrangement was 
neither so beneficial to the individuals nor Government as the former. I am aware, 
that on a calculation made by the Auditor-general, he proved that the half of the 
full tentage amounted to more than the former allowance granted ; but this did not 
prevent the serious evil to the service that I have mentioned, nor the distress 
which came upon those officers at the sudden reduction of so considerable a part 
of their allowance, and it led, of course, to invidious comparisons between their 
situation and that of the officers of the native corps of the army who continued to 
enjoy the full tentage, and who required that allowance because being troops 
exposed to sudden and constant calls in service, they were always expected to be 
prepared to march at an hour’s notice. I suggested to Lord William Bentinck that 
an, additional allowance, amounting to one-half of that which had been formerly 
given, that is to say, 800 rupees to a field officer, 400 to a captain, and 200 to a 
subaltern, should be given every two years, in order to enable an officer of a European 
corps on half batta to provide himself with a tent, which should be regularly mus- 
tered, and that he should not receive this in the first or any subsequent instance, 
without the commanding officer of his corps certifying that his camp equipage was 
in perfect repair. This allowance, which was only half of what before was given, 
would not have amounted to more than one-third of the allowance that was struck 
off; but while it rendered them efficient for service, it would, generally speaking, 
have been of more benefit to those officers to whom it was given than the monthly 
allowance they before enjoyed. I calculated when I made this proposal, that when 
a European corps marched, they had always sufficient warning to provide them- 
selves with carriage, and that the full tentage which they received when moving 
would be perfectly sufficient to maintaiu the cattle. When it is considered that 
cantonments are frequently changed, that officers must pay for their own quarters, 
and are subject to loss upon this head, and receive no house-rent, I do not think the 
arrangement I proposed is more than what the situation requires. 
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are partial to the service, and they are remarkable for attaining excellence in discipline and 
gunnery. Some of the Madras Native horse artillery have been under his command, and 
were in a most serviceable state. He does not think it impolitic to instruct the Natives in 
gunnery, and is a strong advocate for so employing them. 

707. Colonel James Limond states, that the artillery of the principal M^tt« ^princes, 
without any European officers, have done their duty thoroughly ; and that at Assye and 
Madliipore^ they stood to their guns to the very last. With Scindia at Assye he believed 

there were some Europeans. 

708 Colonel C. Hopkinson states, that in Ava two companies of golundauzc, though not 

actually employed, were found to be efficient; he is, however, unfavourable to Natives being 
employed generally in the artillery. # 

709 Colonel Leighton represents the Native artillery as very good. The Natives save 

Europeans from being detached in small parties; and as they endure the cll ““ t * than 

the British, they are the means of a considerable preservation of life among the h*Uti. 

710 In regard to the cattle and field establishment of the foot artillery, Colonel Pen- 
nJgtoJ is "of opinion ,h« the cattle »re perfectly inefficient, ami . b« 

bulFocks never can be brought into action; he consequently proposes substituting horses. 

711. Colonel Charles Hopkinson, however, represents the power of the SermgaDatam 

bullocks as astonishing; and he thinks them as efficient for the army as it is possible foi 

animals to be. , . . . . 

712 Colonel Leighton, while lie thinks that a certain number of bullocks should be kept 
up fo 7 the artillery, Instead of depending on hired cattle, admits that a substitution of horses 

instead of bullocks'is infinitely more desirable, though it would undoubtedly add to the expense. 

713. Sir John Malcolm states that experience has proved bullocks to be equal to the ser- 
vice of the artillery, “ and that they are not so expensive as horses, or so difficult to be 

procured as mules.” . 

711. Colonel Hopkinson states that the average march of the foot aruliery, with its pre- 
sent cattle establishment, is about the same as that of the infantry, and that fifteen miles per 
diem can be easily accomplished on an average. 

715. Regarding the numbers of which a troop or company of artillery consists, and the 
guns with which it is supplied, the following information is afforded : Colonel C. Hopkinson 
states: “We had eight guns, but we had 155 Europeans when I was 111 Indm- No 
howitzer was permanently attached. Six horses were attached to each gun, and 22 o horses 
to each troop. 

71G. “ The troops of horse artillery have latterly been reduced froin six to four guns, 
and the mules and horses of the foot artillery (at Bombay) disposed of, and replaced by 
bullocks.” 

717. The horse artillery have now only, rank and file, 102 men and six guns per troop 
at the advanced stations, and four only at head-quarters and Bangalore.- 

718. The number of tumbrils to each gun depends on the nature and size of the ordnance; 
for a six-pounder one only is required. 

719. As regards the field-guns of the foot-artillery, they consist, according to Colonel 
Hopkinson, of every description of light field-guns, twelve-pounders, s.x-pounders five and 
a half-inch howitzers, and four and two-fifths howitzers, but none of them were considered 
attached to the corps ; they were in park, and called for when wanted. There was a part 
under the commissary, who had the general charge of the army ordnance. When OTy g 
this ordnance was wanted, the commander-in-chief directed communication to be nwM*©, . 
the commandant of artillery, under whose orders the commissary is. 

720. Brass guns for the Indian service are all cast in Calcutta, but the iron giipfl 
sent from England, as well as the shot and shells ; all the gun-carriages, also, areconstroetia 

in India.* 721 . An 


• See Colonel Salmond’s reply to question 630 ; Colonel Hopkinson’s, 1363 ; lieut.-colonel Watson’s, 9, 33, 84.. 
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Major-General Sir JOHN MALCOLM begged to make this addition to an 
Answer in the Evidence given by him 5th March : 

4 

I find among my papers a calculation made by Colonel Hough, the late Auditor- 
general of Bombay, with reference to the actual strength of the two European 
regiments of 1,158 men, and the established strength of a native regiment (1,166) 
on the 1st May 1828. This memorandum shows the expense of a soldier, European 
and native, under the head of pay and allowances, and those establishments which 
are immediately attached to regiments, and it appears from it that the European 
soldier costs double what the native docs ; but if the expense incurred in bringing 
the European soldier to India, the barracks, places of worship, and other buildings, 
together with those for barrack furniture, hospital supplies, and a variety of charges 
more peculiarly applicable to Europeans, as well as the greater complement of 
officers kept up in His Majesty’s regiments than in those of the Company, are taken 
into consideration, the difference in the actual cost of the European part of the 
army must, it is obvious, with reference to numerical strength, be much greater 
than it appears by the following calculation of the Auditor-general : 


Annual Cost. 


Bay 

Clothing and stoppages - 
Allowance on festival days 
Medical allowances - 
Regimental followers, non-commissioned -| 
staff and established allowance - -j 


Soldier of 
European Infantry 
per annum. 

Rs. Qrs. Reas. 

150 - 66 
25 2 6 

- 3 ~ 

9 - ~ 

25 


2 82 


Sepoy of Native 
Infantry 
per annum. 
Rs. Qrs. Reas. 

84 - - 
8 2 20 
- - 72 
4 2 - 

7 3 27 


R 9 . 211 - 54 R*. 105 - 19 


709. Has there not been for the last seven years a progressive and great annual . 
military reduction ? — There has been a very considerable progressive reduction. 

710. At each of the presidencies? — Yes, but principally from the year 1 827 

to 1830. &• 

711. What further reduction mav strike you as practicable in the presidencies of 
Bengal, as to the general staff and the number of troops, in the several armies?*— 

I have already answered that question with application to Bengal, as well as the 
other presidencies ; I cannot contemplate any further reduction, except as before 

stated, 
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stated, respecting the four regiments of His Majesty’s infantry, for the reasons given 
in my former reply. 

712. It appears to the Committee that there is a very great superabundance of 
staff as to the extent of the amount of force ; is not some reduction in the staff 
practicable ? — I have given my reason, in answer to a former question upon this 
subject, why I did not think the reduction of staff could be made without affect- 
ing efficiency. 

713. Are there not persons holding staff’ situations, where a more subordinate 
staff appointment would be equally available and less expensive ? — I do not think 
so ; I refer particularly to Bombay, where there is only one adjutant-general, and 
one deputy at head-quarters; two assistants adjutant-general, and one deputy 
assistant with three divisions commanded by general officers ; seven brigade-majors 
at large stations of the army ; three fort adjutants at Bombay, Ahmednuggur, and 
three line adjutants at Decsa, Bhooj and Sattarah ; there are also two brigade- 
majors of artillery. This is all the staff in that department, to an army of about 
40,000 men, occupying a country upwards of 600 miles in length, and 300 or 
400 in breadth; and the allowances of the different grades of this staff are, as will 
be seen by Colonel Frederick’s Report, upon as low a scale as I coidd conceive any 
officers could perform the duty. The same observations apply to other branches 
of the staff of the army. 

71 4. What necessity can there be to have adjutant-generals and deputy adjutant- 
generals at Bombay, when a deputy adjutant with an assistant, apparently would be 
sufficient? — There has been an adjutant-general of the army of Bombay as well as 
of the other presidencies ever since they were first constituted ; and it is lit re to be 
remarked that the adjutant-general is not the adjutant-general of the Company’s 
troops, but the adjutant-general of the whole army of the presidency, including 
Ilis Majesty’s troops, which increases his duties, and demands, as head of that 
important office, that he should be an officer of the first rank and respectability. 

715. Are you aware that there is but one adjutant-general of the King’s army 
for all the stations of the King’s dominions?— The constitution and construction 
of His Majesty’s army is so different, that I am not aware how any exact 
analogy can be taken; the armies in India, at the respective presidencies, may 
perhaps be more considered as armies on service. 

7lfi. Would not an adjutant-general at the seat of the chief government of 
India, with deputies under him at each presidency, both in the adjutant and 
quartermaster-general’s department; be sufficient ? — Such an arrangement might be 
practicable, if the three armies of India were amalgamated into one ; but from the 
manner in which the duties of those distinct armies of the three presidencies are 
. now carried on* it is impracticable. 

717. You spoke as to the diminution of force in India, and said, that you think 
four of the King’s regiments of infantry* might be withdrawn ; is it not, considering 
the small remainder of the King’s troops that would then be left for that exten- 
sive territory, rather an objection to withdraw, such a force, and might not 
the tednetion be more wisely carried into effect by a greater reduction in native 
troops,- which could on an eraergency .be so speedily replaced?— His Majesty’s 
fawe in India; independent of those four regiments- to which -I allude, was that 
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726. Of these p art ere composed of Kiofft regimetrti W ^nd the rememder 

are distinguished into regular and irregular Native cavalry, of P y > 

are di|tm u^nea mio re „ the comratssioned and non-com- 

^ For the whole of I* « specified. P»ticuUr 

Srito^ard ttLch Presidency end 

consulting the separate Returns for each year, froiR whfoh .,thft,^$p n g table 

C °729. The particular orgamzaUon of a regmeut^of Native^^Jt each Presidency is 

S P P^denc;Ta?t ascertained by other Returns which Willie found in the Append* 
730 The information relative to the cavalry of India furnished by the witnesses, has 
reference to the provisions of horses for the remount, by means wf Junioseln the P PeiSS 

from the Native dealers, or the appointment stoblin* £e 

Gulf The dualities of different descriptions ot the horse* ot India, wnetner siammg De 

in thttt country, ttnd also wheth.ee ie horses be wcU Acn 
rare of bv the men ; together with the provision which is made foi the tepan ot saddlery 
an*d horre apjxdiument^ and of line articles. The witnesses W #> supplied ^forma- 
tion relativi {o the men of which the Native cavalry is composed. 

.731 At the Bengal Presidency a stud has been established for the breed of hoises since 
1796 or 1797 ShicTi is divided into several branches, and as many horses are provided for 
thc*'remount > as can he supplied from the Company’s stud cs.ahhshmcnt, the remamder 

being purchased from Native dealers. 

J / The Stud horses were not bred in sufficient numbers to supply the horse artillery 

V F„ ro ^I cavalry when Sir Thomas Rcynell left India; but there is, m his opinion, 
every prospect of a sufficient supply being furnished ui a short, time from that source. 

733. Lieutenant-colonel Fielding considers that the horses supplied from the stud are the 

best, and the most fit for the duties required. , , , 1 1 

734. Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks the physical power of the high-cast northern horse pur- 

chlsed from the dealers* is superior, but that horses supplied from the stud are more tract- 

11 11 r'mlniK Qir Thomas ltevnell prefers the horses obtained fiom the stud to 

able and less vicious Sitjbonm^i ^ ^ ^ ^ i$Jl difference in the mode 

those pnrchased fiom > ’ At die Hauppcr stud, near to Meerut, the mares 

lSS?te^.S^&r^T»U,o.«ud; limy” aflcrwurds u,ke hmk the mure 

amlwhen thecolt 1 ms got to a certain nge it is purchased by the stud, and teamed 

stud until fit for service. , , 

735 Colonel Pennington is of opinion that the stud horses, as compared with those pur- 

chlsed foot Native SeaTers, are Juch superior, not only n temper but m durat, on, and 

that one of the former will last twice as long as one of the latter. 

736 Lieutenant-colonel Watson states that the stud furnishes a considerable number o 

horses both for the artillery and cavalry generally, perhaps not le|S than 8 00, but tb 
horses twin r^-ri merits have been empowered to purchase horses from dealers 

this plat, na* after i selection of the superior horses fit for officers chargers, 

r \ * « W oii KrpH A country Horse is an old horse at twelve ot* thirteen . 0U«w) 

5 tlx : asid ££??&* in 

even eighteen, admirably well. ^ ,i r, t :r ' ! .. .. ho 

737. Sir Edward Paget state***,. ■.<*»#*** ’thsilPf: he „ 

had no reason to find foult with the horses, or Grander those purchased for tlm Sernas 
unequal to the duties required by them ; he considers the horses bred at the stud try 
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which had been calculated by His Majesty’s Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors, as making that proper proportion between our European and our native force 
in India, which the defence of our territories in that quarter of the globe required ; 
and in my former answer upon this subject, referring principally to the pressure 
upon the finance, I stated that there did not appear to me any political danger in 
the measure with respect to the native force : though they can be more easily 
recruited, they have now been reduced so low, that speaking from experience of 
the western parts of India, and believing it is the same in others, I consider that 
branch hardly sufficient for the requisite reliefs of remote posts, and maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the country, in which the European part of our force are 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, employed, owing to considerations both of 
finance and of the health of the troops. The native force would certainly be much 
easier increased, and in the case of any war, it would require to be so in a very 
considerable degree : what I mean to convey is, that they are at present barely 
able to do the ordinary duties of the country. 

718. Does the amount of the King’s forces in India exceed, in rank and file, 
the number agreed upon between His Majesty’s Government and the Court of 
Directors? — l cannot give an answer correctly as to that; I made a reference in 
my former answer to the number of regiments. I do not know what the numbers 
were that were agreed upon exactly. 

719. Are you aware that each regiment has, within the last two years, been 
considerably reduced in their respective amounts ?— I believe they have been ; they 
were at their former strength when I left the country. 

720. An objection has been made on account of the expense of a second lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and an additional lieutenant to each company in the King’s regi- 
ments ; considering the duties they have to perform, and the effect of climate, and 
the necessary leave which is granted, can a less proportion of officers sufiice for 
regimental and general duties ? — I think from my observation, that it is very 
essential His Majesty’s regiments in India should be strong in field-officers, and 
there should be no hazard of the command of such corps falling to an officer of 
junior rank; the latter part of the question I do not deem of so much importance. 

721. Have you ever known two lieutenant-colonels of the King’s regiment both 
present with the regiment at the same time ? — I do not recollect immediately having 
known two present with the regiment ; one reason for their not being so is, that 
many of the lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s regiments in India are old in the 
service, and obtain division or station commands, which remove them from their 
regimental duty. 

722. Are there any native aides-de-camp attached either to the Governor-General 
or the governor of the different presidencies, or to the general officers of the staff* 
in India? — I have never known any attached to Governor-Generals or governors, 
but the native officers belonging to their body-guards may be considered as personal 
staff. The native aides-de-camp have been for many years past very common and 
usual in the Madras establishment. Two native aides-de-camp accompanied Sir 
Thomas Hislop during the war of 1 81 7 and 1818, and one, if not both of these have 
continued with the subsequent commanders-in-chief of FortSt. George, Sir Alexander 
Campbell and Sir George Walker. A subahdar of native cavalry of very, high 

character 
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""#*»»& to be so, as the expense of Ho broking of 

“H,^K£mS£“ * h * ‘’““P 1 "" ° f U,c h °™ P rocure( l at Madras is 

739. According to Sir T, Pritzler, the horses provided for both the King’s and Native 
roops at Madras have generally been as good J were procurable ; but the fiXs cav Tv 

have suffered very much of late years from the large proportion of horses required hn the 

S, in? T °f T th u C ‘l? lry al1 the ^ est Iiorses, and by the expend urc of them 
left only the very refuse for the Native cava ry. There is no stud at M<,,W • ..1,1,1 

25“’" *<"" the «■** i and £££*2 “tTVoil^'S 

740. Colonel Limond states that all the horses for the artillery at Madras ire nnrehi«.,1 
by contract, a ceram snm being allowed by Government for each home ; U,e boTOa t 

mTtLTf o^e‘ri’ P T^ I y * COn f d “ ,i ,“ l ofl i c ' r a PP°ntted for that express dnty, or a com. 
mittee of officers. The horses thus selected are sent to a depot in Mysore. The artillery 

are allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry. Colonel Limond con 
Spa'IrtleT’^' “ ,iU “ y - «“ ada P te <l for the serOce^and "strong" 

741. Colonel Hopkinson gives a similar account to the preceding, and states that the 
heJght of the horse for the artillery ls^as near fifteen hands as possible, which he considers 
t ie size best adapted to that service, from the circumstance that the horses had only their 

hS worUo do n<>t t0 Carry themsclves * A S reat 1,orse has himself to carry, as well as 

742. Colonel Dickson states that the horses that have lately been received at Madras are 
rathei deficient in weight for the English dragoon, and arc inferior to those formerly sup- 
plied. He accounts for this m the following manner : the whole country bciim imw In 
the occupation ot the English, the chiefs who formerly encouraged the superior°breed of 
horses have disappeared, and with them the horses which they reared. The Madras cavalry 
consequently are principally mounted on horses not bred in the country, but worn ml 
from long distances, generally from the coast of Guzerat, Arabia, and Persia. 

743. Major Wilson states, in reference to the Madras officer who is stationed at Bom- 

bayfor he purchase of horses, that lie is “looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the 
market to the Bombay commissariat.” 1 inc 

744. The stud establishment of Bombay is stated by Sir John Malcolm to be of recent 
formation, and upon a very moderate scale; but he considers it the most efficient establish 
meat that a stud could be placed upon in a country which, like the Dc^l^e^So^ 
able to the breed of horses, and in which the inhabitants are well accustomed toreari.m 

source of profit. taUght ^ ‘ ° S °’ they See that k is rendered to them, as it now is, a 

745. Colonel Leighton states, that of late years the horses procured for the Bombay 

army have not been of sufficient bone ; they have been too small for Europeans. When 
har/h* 1 d . ra ^° n f w j nt out to Bombay they were as well, if not better mounted than they 
in f„^ een ^Shnd; but the description of horse they then got is not be met with now 
■StonfiP'- -fe. horses - are « en . eral, y applied by contract. A regulation was pub- 
rSfm,n?c ^? P^ rtn,ttul g tegmental commanding officers to purchase horses for their 
■f? ents - average number of years a horse will serve, if it is not of sufficient size 

T lU — e ^ d five or Sl f y? ars » while others, called the Kattywar horse, will 

tiDwardsof . m the horse artillery some few horses which have served 
upwards of fifteen years., , It is impossible to nrnvbl* wlml* nrfU io«, i 
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character was aide-de-camp 30 years ago to Major-General Dugald Campbell in 
the staff, and the same native officer accompanied the Duke of Wellington in the 
Mahratta war of 1803. During the war of 1817 and 1818, I had a native aide-de- 
camp, now a subahdar major of the body-guard of Madras, attached to me, and 
I can state, that during a period of four years, I derived a benefit from his services 
in many lines, which it is impossible I could, from the nature of those services, have 
derived from any European officer on my staff. 

723. Are you of opinion that it would be generally expedient that, a general 
officer in the staff should have a native aide-de-camp attached to him ? — It very 
much depends upon the power those general officers possess, from knowledge of the 
country or of the language, to employ them usefully. At Madras, it so occurred that 
most efficient officers of this description on the staff spoke English remarkably well, 
but this is a very rare qualification in a native officer, and quite unknown, I believe, 
at Bengal, and very little at Bombay. 

724. In your opinion, could arrangements be advantageously adopted for the 
encouragement of native officers ? — Native officers under the presidency of Madras 
have tor a long period past received honours and pensions, and at times grants of 
lands for peculiar services; and two who were very distinguished, have been lately 
promoted to the highest rank to which men in their condition of life could aspire. 
At Bombay, the late governor, Mr. Elphinstone, subsequent to the war of 1 St 7-1 8, 
made an arrangement by which several native officers of rank and character 
were promoted to be killadars or commanders of hill forts. Three years ago I pro- 
posed a modification of this measure, which was carried into execution, by which, 
at a very trifling cost, not amounting to 1 ,000 /. sterling per annum, several more 
distinguished officers of the native army were appointed to commands of the princi- 
pal hill forts; the whole number was six soubahdars as killadars, and six jemmadars 
as naibs or lieutenants ; they were divided into three classes, with different staff 
allowances, and the two soubahdars belonging to the first class were admitted into 
the third order of the privileged order of the class of the Deccan, a description of 
aristocracy by which they became exempted from personal arrest, and were entitled 
to marks of respect highly gratifying to their ambition. These rewards were made 
a part of the establishment, and on a vacancy occurring, the native officer who, 
after a certain period of service, bore the highest character, was placed in the 
situation by a commission from Government, from whom he receives at the same 
period that he is publicly invested, marks of distinction according to the grade 
to which he is raised, such as dresses, and to the higher ranks, a horse. Those 
marks of favour from Government are of great value in the eyes of the natives. The 
first investiture of this order took place in the presence of his Excellency Sir Thomas 
Bradford, who was Commander-in-chief, at the large cantonment at Poonah, and the 
whole of the troops at that station were drawn out upon that occasion. Independent 
of this establishment, I have mentioned, in answer to a former question, that the 
revenue corps are now commanded by active native officers of high character ; 
I can only add, that I consider such distinctions and employment to be of much 
importance, as <also an increase of the number of sepoy boys to each corps, with 
a privilege to a . small proportion of sons of native officers, which renders them 
exempt from corporal punishment, and gives them a trifle of increased pay. At 
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746. Sir C. Dalbiac is of opinion that the Bombay cavalry and horse artillery ought to be’ 
decidedly the best mounted of any in India; because Bombay is particularly well placed for 
the mounting of troops, being contiguous to the Gulf of Persia and close to the province of 
Kattywar. I conceive, from my observation (he adds), when I took up the horses of the 
17th dragoons in the year 1822, and judging from the description and appeai’ance of many 
old horses, that were then sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years old, that some eight or 
nine years before that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best mounted regiment 
in the world : they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from 
the province of Kattywar, which I found to be a most admirable horse, purchased previous to 
the famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of the 
general want of grass and forage in that province ; subsequent to that, the Kattywar horses 
were not to be had in such numbers or of such good quality. The 17th dragoons had also 
been partly mounted on the Persian horse, not the Arab. The indifferent Persian is a sad 
brute, but the good Persian I hold to be as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and 
the cavalry as any in the world, and they were bought by two men, whom I did not know 
personally, but I know by character, from their initials being branded upon the horses 
which they bought for the service of Bombay; their names were Home and Lindsay, and 
must have been men of extraordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they 
purchased them of the very best description, the former officer at the Presidency, the 
latter in Persia; and I conceive that if the same means were taken to send equal judges to 
Persia, that the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. 

747. The King’s regiment of cavalry and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason 
of their small size, but the Arab is an excellent horse for the Native cavalry, and, as I said 
before, ought to be produced in Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kat- 
tywar horse and the Persian horse for the King’s regiments and horse artillery, and the 
Arab horse for the Native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the best 
mounted in India. Upon this very important subject 1 wish to add, that the Arab horses 
sent from the Gulf for the native cavalry were not uniformly purchased of a desirable 
description ; very many were purchased at seven years old and upwards, of a stumpy, inactive 
sort, wholly unfit for cavalry purposes, and after they had done some work. Horses at 
four years old, or even a few months younger, are of the best age for cavalry remounts, 
and it is to be presumed that, if purchased as raw colts at that age, they may be procured 
of a much better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior caste at six or seven 
years old. 

748. The manner in which horses are selected for the King’s cavalry when they arrive in 
India is stated by Sir Charles Dalbiac to be by a committee ; the committee no doubt, 
when they are appointed, do their best, and they select horses according to the best of their 
judgment; but X need not mention to this committee, that we do not all judge of horses 
alike; and I should say, that one such man as Lindsay or Rome to select horses in the 
original purchase, was worth more than any committee which could be appointed after the 
arrival of horses in Bombay. The horses for the King’s regiment are also selected and 
approved by the committee, but there is a very little interference between the two services, 
for the King’s regiments receive no Arab horses, whilst the Native cavalry are almost ex- 
clusively mounted upon horses of that breed. Sir C. Dalbiac has been in the province of 
Kattywar, where the system of rearing horses is by endeavouring to breed from the be^t 
mares : the people engaged in breeding are very particular in their stallions and their m&ries, 
and they devote considerable time and property to this purpose. 

749. Colonel Leighton states that horses for the cavalry are generally purchased by 

contract, but commanding officers of regiments have an option to purchase them for their 
corps. .> 

750. It is a difficult thing, according to Lieut.-colonel Fielding, to make any estimate^ . 
the cost of a horse to Government, but according to one which was made when he 
secretary to the Board of Superintendence, the cost of horses to the Company, in relfi% 
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Bengal, I believe no measures have been adopted similar to those which have been 
taken at Madras and Bombay, to give encouragement to this meritorious class of 
men. lrom the different composition of the army of that presidency, they may 
not be so much required. An account of what has been lately done at Bombay, 
with the causes and results, will be found in the enclosures of my letter to Lord 
\\ illiam Bentinck, dated 27th November 1830, which is upon the table of the 
Committee. 

72.5. Are you of opinion that, in consequence of the schools recently established 
in the native regiments, the native officers have an opportunity of qualifying them- 
selves for holding civil and judicial stations ? — I think that native officers, when 
from length of service and other causes they are no longer competent to the more 
active tield duties ot the station, might be rendered most efficient instruments in the 
magistracy and police branches of their native provinces, or those in which they 
desire to reside. 

726. Besides the advantages which this encouragement gives to the native officers 
as mere encouragement, are they not attended with the incidental advantage of 
accelerating regimental promotion ? — The employment of native officers in duties 
such as the command ot revenue corps, and others that require active men in the 
lull vigour of life, no doubt does so ; and there would be often an advantage in 
persons of the same description being transferred to the magistracy or poiice 
establishments ; but lrom the slow rise in the service, few native officers can expect 
to rise to the station ot killadars that have not previously been invalided. 

727. Are you of opinion that there would be an advantage in embarking troops 
for India, so that they might arrive in India in the cool season of the year? — Iain; 
and think that the necessity which has occurred of reconciling the period of their 
sailing from this country, with the convenience of conveying them and making 
a rapid passage, by making them leave England in the months of January, February, 
and March, often causes them to arrive at the commencement of the rains, and is 
the cause ot considerable illness in regiments, and that it vrould be much better if 
it could be so arranged that they could arrive in India in the cool season. 

728. Is there any regulation that you could point out, and which you think may 
be desirable, to put officers in the actual command of a regiment in that degree of 
respectable and advantageous station which would render them desirous of remain- 
ing in the command of that regiment, in preference to seeking a staff station not 
carrying with it a higher command? — 1 have always considered that the armies in 
India would never lie in a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiment 
was made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads 
of the respective departments. I consider that the allowance of 400 rupees per 
month, which was granted from home, would, if the measure had been carried into 
execution at Bengal, in the manner it was carried into execution by Sir Thomas 
Munro, governor of Madras, and Mr. Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, have 
been fully adequate to effect this object ; it was given at these presidencies, where 
most ot the troops are on half-batta, without any diminution from the full-batta, 
before drawn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
allowance; but this arrangement was annulled at Bengal; Where the 'officer# in 
command of corps at that period were almost all on full-batta, and therttfotti derived 

no 
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Colonel Leighton statcs therc is a bZf, " about r 600 ™Pecs. At Bombay, 

cavalry at the time he is delivered over to a regiml^an ( 7fopV f ° r “ h °'' Se f °, r the Native 
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states the expense of horses in Bombay to vary from 3 ?0 f l,ar,cs DaIbiac 
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at their maturity soonZthan blood horse^- aM’ 6 Statetl by . Uieut.-colonel Watson to arrive 
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no benefit from it whatever ; on the contrary, I believe from the allowances they 
then enjoyed, it was rather a trifling loss to them. I have given my sentiments very 
fully on this subject, as well as other measures that should be taken to keep officers 
of rank and distinction with their corps, in a Minute under date 25th of March 1 828, 
which forms an enclosure to my letter to Lord William Bentinck, to which I have 
so frequently referred, and which is upon the table of the Committee. 

729. In case an officer in command of a regiment received higher allowances 
than an officer who commanded a station, would there not be difficulty in. providing 
for the command of stations which must be held by the senior officers ? — There 
would not, under the plan proposed, he any stations that could be held by such 
senior officers that have not higher allowances attached to them than it would give 
the commanders of regiments. 

730. Will you inform the Committee whether any and what benefit might be 
derived by making the whole force in India a royal army? — I cannot at this period 
give any answer to this question, as I am ignorant of what is intended to be done 
relative to the future government of India. 


Luna, 12° die Martii , 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel FIELDING called in and examined. 

731. You belong to the Company’s cavalry service ? — I do. 

732. How long have you been in that service ? — I arrived in Calcutta in the 
beginning of the year 1801. 

733. Have your services been confined to the presidency of Bengal? — My 
services, I may say, were confined to the presidency of Bengal ; but they were very 
little with the army. I was a very short time with my regiment. 

734. In what situations have you served ? — I was for about four years with my 
regiment ; I was then about seven years adjutant to the Governor-Generals body- 
guard, at the expiration of which time I returned to Europe on furlough. I went 
back to Calcutta in April 1817, rejoined my regiment in September, and in Novem- 
ber I was sent for by Lord Hastings, and placed in a situation which was partly 
political and partly military. I then merely rejoined my regiment for a short time 
at the siege of Bhurtpoor. 

735 * From the experience you have had, are there any material changes which 
you would propose to be adopted with regard to the cavalry force in the Company’s 
service ? — There is nothing very essential that strikes me ; an officer who has had 
more experience with his regiment may perhaps suggest improvements more 
readily than ! can. 
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hard roads. Horses are not much s object to corns, because corns are produced by improper 
shoeing, and the state of the foot arising therefrom. 

760. Stabling is not used for the horses at Madras or Bombay ; but Sir Jasper Ntcolls 
states that, with the exception of the stations of Nusseerabad and Mhow, stabling is used 
throughout the Bengal service. 

761. Sir Thomas Reyncll states that horses are generally kept in stables, and that he 
superintended the building of the stables at Meerut, when the 10th regiment ot light ca- 
valry was first embodied there. 

762. Sir Thomas Pritzler considers that the horses are better when they are not under 
cover, being liable to frequent exposure on field service ; those of Madras which are not 
under cover are particularly healthy. 

763 Sir C Dalbiac concurs in this opinion, observing, that whilst he commanded at 
Kaira' the horses of the King’s regiment of cavalry were all under cover, while those ot a 
troop of horse artillery were not ; neither in the appearance nor m the condition 1 of the 
former was decidedly superior. It is of more consequence, in the opinion of Sir L. Dalbiac, 
to the men (Europeans) that the horses should he under cover, as it preserves them lrom 
the sun during their stable duties. 

764. The rainy season does not prejudicially affect horses while exposed to its influence. 
The Kattywar horse is subject to a peculiar disease called the Bursatee, winch does pre- 
cede or accompany the period of the monsoon ; other horses are not attacked, the dis- 
ease breaks out in large greasy spots over different parts of the head, body, and limbs. 

765. Lieutenant-colonel Fielding cannot say whether the Europeans or Natives take the 
greater care of their horses, having seen so little of the European cavalry. 

766. Sir T. Pritzler states that the Native troops do not take so good care of their horses 

as they ought to do. # 

767. Iu Hie course of active service the horses of the sepoy cavalry are not, in the opi- 
nion of Lieutenant-colonel Watson, more injured by sore hacks than is the case in all other 
services - the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked alter, and 
therefore lie does not think the horses are more liable to sore backs. Instances have oc- 
curred of about ten or twelve in the hundred being led in the rear of regiments, from lame- 
ness and sore backs, after a great deal of marching. 

70 s The Native system of grooming horses is not, according to Sir C. Dalbiac, carried 
to so hi'di a pitch as the European. In Bombay the King’s troops clean and take care ot 
their horses the same as they do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to 
every three horses ; whereas in Bengal they have one horse-keeper to every horse. I he 
reason of the difference in the establishment is not on account of the warmth of the climate, 
but in consequence of an entirely different arrangement ; the thermometer tor seven months 
in the year at Kaira, is considerably higher than in almost any part of Bengal. 

769. In Bengal every Native commissioned and non-commissioned officer has a groom to 
his horse, and there is a groom to every three troopers’ horses. One grass-cutter is allowe 

to every horse. , 

770 A regiment of native cavalry would on all occasions be perfectly inefficient without 
this number of grass-cutters and grooms. It does not impede the progress of a regiment, 
for the Natives of India are extremely good walkers, and^ will make very long marc e» 
a dav and keep it up for a considerable period. Now and then a regiment might p y 
out-march their grass-cutters, and then the horses must suffer inconvenience; but m Uie 
course of a campaign the grass-cutters will always keep up with a regiment. 

771. In India a field officer lias an allowance for four horses, a captain for three, a subal- 
tern for two ; but none of these horses are regimental chargers. ^ 

772. Officers are allowed to select horses from those which are sent to their regiments 
from the stud for 800 rupees ; and for the horse bought of Native dealers, * £ e J-^ nta l 
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70 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

736. Have you ever served at the same station with the King’s cavalry ? — There 
were King’s regiments at the cantonment in which my regiment was when I first 
joined it ; but since 1 802 I have not served with King’s regiments. 

737. The mode of equipment is as nearly assimilated as circumstances will 
admit in the two cases, is it not ? — As nearly as circumstances will admit. The style 
of saddlery is very different from that of the King’s army in the present day, but 
similar to what it was in those days. 

738. Is there any available reduction of expense which you can submit to the 
consideration of the Committee ? — No, there is not. 

739. Are not the horses provided for in two ways, by agency and by the stud ? — 
Yes. 

740. From which do you think the best horses are procured, the most fit for the 
duties required ? — I believe it is generally admitted that the horses supplied from the 
stud are now the best. 

741. What number of European officers do you consider requisite for each regi- 
ment of cavalry to be present ?— I should suppose, that if two field-officers, a captain 
to each squadron, and a subaltern officer to each troop, exclusive of staff, were con- 
stantly present, it might be sufficient for the duties of the regiment. 

742. To allow of that number being present, what would you recommend should 
be the establishment of European officers? — It would be hard exactly to lay down 
a rule, it depends so much upon circumstances. It depends, first of all, upon the 
number of officers that may happen in any particular regiment to be on furlough to 
Europe, or to be employed on the staff. There is now a regulation, by which there 
can be only three officers absent from their regiments, one captain and two subalterns 
on staff duty, at the same time. If this rule is adhered to, the present establishment 
will generally be sufficient, except in cases of extraordinary sickness. 

743. What is the present establishment of European officers attached to each 
regiment of cavalry ? — One colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, 
eight lieutenants, four cornets. It is the same establishment as there is in the 
infantry. 

744. What are the number of native officers in addition ? — The army has been so 
much reduced since I was with my regiment, that I can hardly speak positively. 
The establishment at that time was one soubahdar, two jemmadars, five havildars, and 
five naicks to each troop ; but 1 believe this establishment has lately been reduced. 

745. In there any arrangement which you would submit, to obviate the difficulty 
which your answer to a previous question supposes as to keeping a fixed number of 
European officers constantly with their troop ? — There is only one mode I could 
suggest of its being done, but it would involve certain difficulties ; that mode would 
be, that when an officer was placed in a permanent staff situation, or in a civil situa- 
tion, which took him permanently away from his regiment, he should be maintained 
on the strength of his regiment as a non-efficient supernumerary, and a promotion 
made in his place. 

74 6* Would you attach pay at the same time ? — His bare pay, his subsistence, as 
I believe it is called in the Kind’s troops, be would probably continue to receive ; 
then his regimental allowances might either be given or calculated in his staff safety 
or into bis civil salary. Then the objection there would be to that 4s, that^ff 
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several officers were taken from one regiment to this staff duty or civil duty, the 
rapidity of promotion of the junior ranks in that regiment would be much greater 
than in a regiment whose officers were not taken for that permanent duty ; and I do 
not exactly see how the difficulty is to be obviated. 

747. Are there any particular regiments which have a greater number of officers 
selected for the staff, or is it mere chance ? — It depends entirely upon the pleasure 
of the Commander-in-chief and the Governor-General. 

748. The promotion in the Company’s service is always regimentally, is it not ? — 
It is regimentally as far as the rank of major ; and from major to lieutenant-colonel, 
they are promoted by seniority in the line. 

749. In the command of a regiment of cavalry, have you found much difference 
in the discipline of sepoys from different districts of the same presidency ? — The 
greater part of our men are drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country ; 
I never heard that there was any difference found to arise from particular districts. 

750. Is there much preference felt for serving in the cavalry to that of the 
infantry ? — I do not know that there is. Among the Mahomedans, I think there 
is a preference ; among the Hindoos, I do not think there is any. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining recruits for either arm. 

75 1 . Are they fond of, and do they take good care of, their horses ?— Remarkably 
so, generally speaking. 

752. Do you consider the military service popular with the natives? — Most 
undoubtedly. 

753. Is not the pay of a sepoy in the cavalry service extremely good as compared 
with that which the sepoy receives for labour out of the service? — In proportion to 
wages of agricultural labour, it is very considerably superior. 

754. Are the pay and allowances of the officers in the Company’s service equal 
to the necessary expenses to which they are subject ? — I have no doubt that they 
are, except a subaltern on half-batta. This subject has been investigated by com- 
mittees, ordered by Lord W. Bentinck. 

755* Can any officer who uses fair economy save a sufficiency to enable him to 
return to Europe on furlough after a certain number of years ? — I should be dis- 
posed to say that few officers could save out of mere regimental pay before they 
attained the rank of major. 

756. Have you served in any other presidency than Bengal ?— Never. 

757. In what political situations have you served?— When Lord Hastings sent 
forme in November 1817, it was to have the superintendence of one of the bodies 
of Mahratta horse placed in co-operation with the British troops by the treaty of 
Gwalior. In addition to this charge, I was subsequently appointed an assistant to 
the resident at Sindia’s court. Before my return to England, I officiated for about 
three years as resident, and was finally appointed to be resident at the court of the 
Rajah of Nepaul. 

758. In what year did you serve with the regiment ? — At the siege of Bhurtpoor, 
in 1825-26. 

•759. For how. long a period?— During the siege merely; as I could join the 
regiment conveniently from where I was, I requested permission to do so ; and as 
soon as the siege was over I was ordered to return to Gwalior. 
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cvi SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE taken Before 

under European officers, with the usual proportion of Native ebrimissioned and non-com- 
missioned attached. 

782. Lieutenant-colonel Fielding states that the greater part of the sepoys of a rtrgiment 
of cavalry arc drawn from pretty nearly the same part of the country. No difference is 
found to arise from particular districts. 

783. Among the Mahomedans there is a preference for serving in the cavalry, but amongst 
the Hindoos there does not appear to be any. There is no difficulty in obtaining recruits 
for either army. They are remarkably fond of, and generally take good care of their 
horses. 

784. Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks that the Natives are well adapted for cavalry 
service, being excellent and fearless riders and good swordsmen, and superior to Euro- 
peans as fillers. They are exceedingly fond of their horses, and take very good care of 
them. Sir T. Pritzler, on the other hand, thinks that the Native troops might be better 
horsemen. 

785. For a war establishment, considering the number of men and the number of officers 
that rapidly become inefficient, the troops should be one hundred strong. 

786. The longest forced march which Colonel Dickson recollects making with European 
and Native cavalry, was about seventy-five miles in twenty-four or twenty-five hours. There 
was no engagement at the end ot the march, but the troops were fully equal to it had it 
been necessary. 

787. Colonel Leighton states that the Bombay regiments of cavalry get their recruits 
from Central India, or the province of Oude ; they are the same description of men as those 
in the Bengal Native cavalry, being chiefly Hindoos. Sir C. Dalbiac, who was inspector 
of the Bombay cavalry, and lias had two ot the three regiments under his immediate com- 
mand for drill, in brigade with the fourth dragoons, and has also inspected the third regi- 
ment and all the horse artillery, states that he has no reason to find fault with the Natives 
for not being as expert horsemen as the British cavalry in Bombay, and the Native cavalry 
acquire their field exercises and duties with considerable quickness. Two of the regiments 
of Bombay Native cavalry had been raised about four or five years, and the third about 
three or four years. 

788. Colonel Fielding thinks that the organization of the regiments of cavalry would be 
improved if they consisted of eight troops instead of six, principally from the circum- 
stance of the easy division into two wings, each of which might often be employed where 
it is perhaps necessary now to send an entire regiment. Supposing the addition of two 
troops to each regiment to be made, and that it was also desirable to retain only the same 
number of cavalry as exists at present, it would be preferable to make a reduction in the 
strength of the different troops in order to increase their number; then on emergency a 
better nucleus would be formed for increasing the regiment at once by recruiting. 

789. Lieutenant-colonel Baker is also an advocate for eight instead of six troops per 
regiment. 

790. A cavalry regiment consisted of six troops in the time of Lora Hastings, who in- 
creased it to eight. It has since been reduced again to six troops, which is its present 
establishment. 

Infantry. 

791 . The amount of infantry main tallied in India, in each year, fr6tn 1818 to 183% at 
each Presidency and the dependent settlements, with the charge of the sttrtie, 

have been as follows : 
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72 EVIDENCE on EAST-1NDIA AFFAIRS : 

760. In what year did you return to Europe ? — Last year. 

761 . Were you in India during the time that the new regulations respecting the 
batta allowance were made ? — I was. 

7<)2. Were you then on the staff? — I was then officiating as resident in Gwalior. 

763. Were not those regulations preceded by benefits of a general nature to the 
army ? — Some preceding arrangements certainly may have been beneficial to the 
army. 

764. Was not a colonel appointed to each battalion, instead of a colonel to each 
regiment of two battalions ? — There was. The regiments were formerly composed 
of two battalions, having one colonel and two lieutenant-colonels ; they were then 
split into two regiments of one battalion each, and an additional colonel was of 
course appointed to each regiment. 

7(15. Was not a fifth captain added to eacli battalion? — I believe a fifth captain 
was added to each battalion. 

766. Were brigadiers with superior allowances added to the general staff? — 
There were brigadiers of superior rank placed upon the general staff. 

7G7. Were not they with superior allowances ? — The officers in command of 
stations had allowances before ; I do not recollect whether their former allowances 
were increased, but I believe those arrangements were beneficial to the army on the 
whole. 

7<i8. Was not a consolidated allowance of 400 rupees a month given to officers in 
command of regiments ? — There was, in commutation of the allowances they received 
before. 

7(19. Was it not in addition? — In some cases perhaps it was an addition. I am 
not exactly aware what the comparative amount was ; 1 do not know whether it was 
always an addition. 

770. Was not the half-pay of the Company’s ofiicers increased to the corres- 
ponding rates in His Majesty’s service where they were before inferior, and not 
reduced where they were superior ? — l do not recollect seeing anything of the kind 
in the General Orders ; it may have been the case. 

771 . Can you state what is the nature of the existing regulations with regard to 
the batta in the Indian army, and how far they operate to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of the army, as compared with its situation before those orders were 
issued ? — The effect of the late regulation is this ; that at particular stations of the 
army, where an officer got full-batta, he now gets half that batta, with an allowance 
of house-rent, which is inferior to what the other half of the batta would be. The 
half-battaof a lieutenant-colonel is 304 rupees, his allowance for house-rent is 100 ; 
a major’s half-batta is 228, house-rent 80; captain’s half-batta 91, house-rent 50; 
lieutenant’s half-batta 61, house-rent 30; ensign’s half-batta 46, house-rent 25. 
A field-officer loses about 20 per cent., and a captain and subaltern loses about 10 
per cent, on his total income by having half-batta and house-rent instead of full- 
batta. The batta is a kind of colonial allowance, which is given to enable an officer 
to meet certain expenses which he is not exposed to in England. 

772. When were the regulations now in force with regard to ffiatta issued and 
put in execution ?*— The 29th of November 1828, I think was the date. * 

773. Does it apply to the three presidencies?— It applied to Bengal only. 

774. Were 
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pc«n and N»d^nta!5^t"M3!pre«idlS? ,l ^ t, Ih 0,,!,l,,i2 f , ( 0 ” ° f l !. r 'S ilncnt of 

Irregular Corps. 

1830, with the oSSS the Tame S u settlements, in each year from 1813 to 
which they belong. ’ UlS coUected from the particular branch of service to 

v. o 2 



NUMBERS. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay, 

| Dependent 
’ j Settlements 

TOTAL. 

Bengal. 

78.589 

53,223 

23,976 

491 

156,279 

£. 

1 , 474,633 

77,297 

51,896 

23>277 

473 

152,943 

1,530,018 

103,224 

49,546 

24,139 

361 

177,270 

2,102,988 

101,433 

50,348 

23,840 

330 

175,951 

1,881,889 

95,361 

51,483 

24,287 

356 

171,487 

1,869,318 

101,835 

52,531 

27,698 

364 

182,428 

1,869,152 

98,835 

54,833 

30,209 

367 

184,244 

1,834,766 

105,099 

65,534 

0 

00 

to 

cj 

Cl 

353 

200,566 

1 , 944,467 

102,269 

65,425 

29,913 

467 

198,074 

1,531,653 

102,530 

1 55,940 

29,175 

481 

188,126 j 

1,441,050 

104,998 

53,537 

27,778 

802 

1 

187,115 

1,531,653! 

m,io8 

52,023 

28,964 

758 

192,853 

1,665,201 j 

128,820 

58,559 

31,866 

756 

220,001 

2,145,232 

125,643 

64,405 

38,804 

784 

229,636 

2 , 392,749 

115,424 

59,949 

38,024 

716 

214,113 

2,032,505 

109,183 

55,496 

35,609 

462 

200,750 

2,218,448 

100,287 

53,524 

32,990 

524 

187,325 

1,982,882 

88,832 

51,034 

29,751 

445 

170,062 

1 ’ 953?487 


EXPENSE. 


Mad ms. Bombay. 


£. 

1,322,642 


Dependent 

Settlements. 

£. 

281,378 


146,160 

133,441 

116,860 


TOTAL. 


£. 

3,644,099 


3,550,147 
4,121,944 
3,962,042 
~ j 3,761,301 

I 

— j3,88l,8g4 

~ (3,850,873 

— 14,032,762 

i 

— 13,679,139 
“ j 3,385,171 

I 

3,679,139 


1,275,170 

581,238 


3,521,609 

1,459,850 

C* 

CO 

K) 

'oo 

— 

4,186,320 

1,468,766 

793,640 

— 

4,655,1 55 

1,534,7*4 

796,443 

— 

4,363,372 

i,493,ioi | 

805,766 

! 

4,517,315 

1,529,1851' 

I 

756,512 

— - 

4,268,579 

1,468,495 : 703,097 

L I 

~~ ' 4,025,079 


Appendix (A.), 
Nos. 49 & 5 2. 
Nos. 46 to 48. 


Nos. 4 to 39. 
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774. Were any corresponding regulations adopted at the same time at Madras 
and at Bombay ? — The order that was issued for the Bengal army at the date which 
I mention, I believe assimilates the Bengal army to the Madras and Bombay 
principle, which had previously existed. 

775. Before the issuing of those orders, did not the Bengal army possess advan- 
tages superior to those of Bombay and Madras ? — They were generally considered 
to do so in that respect. 

776. Do the regulations with regard to batta apply to the whole army ; to the 
European troops and to the native troops ? — They apply to the European officers 
of all troops whatever at those four particular stations. 

777. Does it apply to all private soldiers as well as officers? — The European 
private soldiers have quarters found them ; the native soldiers are not at all affected 
by it. 

778. In what respect are the European private soldiers affected by it? — They are 
not affected by it either, because they are in all cases provided with quarters. 

779. The regulations applying, as you state them to do, to four stations, are the 
whole troops moved periodically into those stations, so as to distribute the disad- 
vantage of half-batta equally to the whole army? — It would gradually do so to the 
infantry and to the artillery, but not to the cavalry, no cavalry being ever stationed 
at any of those places. 

780. Then the cavalry retain the advantages which they formerly possessed? — 
Precisely so ; the artillery suffer more severely than the infantry, a much larger 
proportion of them being employed at Dumdum than anywhere else. 

781. Axe you aware of the amount, in point of money, of the difference between 
allowing the whole army to be on full-batta, and putting a part of it on half-batta, 
under existing regulations ? — I think it was estimated that the saving to Government 
under that regulation would be about 1 2,000 /. a year. 

782. Are you aware of any advantages, in point of emolument, which the army 
have received, that have in any degree compensated for the reduction to which they 
are exposed ?— I am not aware of any pecuniary advantage granted to the army at 
large that does. 

783. Are you aware of the xeduction of half-batta stations that was contemplated 
in the regulations which were issued in 1 824 ?— I am aware privately, from common 
report, that orders had been given long previously to carry this arrangement into 
effect. They were first sent out in 1814, afterwards in 1823; and in both those 
instances Government declined to carry them into effect, and sent home stiong 
remonstrances on account both of their impolicy and injustice. Of course I cannot 
state this from any official knowledge ; 1 only speak of them as matters that are 
pretty generally known. 

784. Will you be good enough to state what is the actual amount of pay to 
a commanding officer of a cavalry l’egiment, including pay and allowances? — Of 
the commanding officer of a cavalry regiment, supposing him to be a lieutenant- 
colonel, the pay and . allowances are 1,148 rupees a month, besides 400 rupees 
command allowance. 

785. Can you inform the Committeewhat is the amount of the pay of a field-officer 
of cavalry, not commanding a regiment ?— The same, except the command money. 

E.1.-V. k 786. What 
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M 1 L 1 TAHT. 


12 March 1832. 

Lieut, -Colonel 
Fielding. 
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IRREGULAR 

NUMBERS. 

EXPENSE. 

CORPS. 











Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Subordinate 

Settlements. 

TOTAL. 

Artillery. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

TOTAL. 







£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1813 

22,391 

5,024 

1,130 

77 

29,222 

6,339 

78,205 

242,014 

326,558 

1814 

23,243 

3,007 

1,272 

89 

27,611 

5,895 

76,718 

248,756 

33 L 319 

1815 

33,542 

7,483 

1,155 

87 

42,267 

7,788 

155,266 

433.189 

596,1243 

l8l6 

39.757 

8,968 

1,157 

71 

49,953 

7,8l2 

168,482 

346,846 

523,140 

1817 

36,116 

8,767 

1,346 

72 

46,301 

8,997 

185,450 

253,875 

448,312 

l8l8 

46,976 

9,318 

1,402 

76 

57,772 

8,925 

414,338 

326,598 

749,86i 

1819 

44 * 2.55 

8,954 

1,772 

78 

55,059 

3 , 7 i 8 

408,393 

343,997 

756,108 

1820 

36,201 

9,794 

3,055 

71 

49,121 

3,927 

164,173 

334,632 

502,732 

1821 

34.799 

8,8n 

5,697 

66 

49,373 

4,397 

283,141 

363,532 

651,070 

1822 

3 . 5 ,' 63' 2 

8,065 

4,916 

62 

48,675 

4,148 

239.050 

338,474 

Cn 

OC 

'a 

to 

1823 

36,852 

4,726 

4,371 

417 

46,366 

4,078 

174,463 

332,263 

510,804 

1824 

38,112 

4,287 

5,006 

411 

47,836 

3,924 

186,025 

394,050 

583,999 

1825 

42,460 

5,773 

6,058 

373 

54,664 

3,826 

302,601 

373 , 7.58 

680,185 

1826 

44,168 

6,072 

7,837 

374 

58,4.51 

3,698 

351,706 

441,636 

797,040 

1827 

38,647 

7,034 

7,337 

308 

53,326 

3,554 

311,037 

378,735 

693,326- 

1828 

37 . 3.51 

6,911 

6,553 

76 

.50,891 

3,469 

295,097 

343,660 

642,226 

1829 

3 . 5,332 

6,622 

5,015 

85 

47,054 

3,212 

438,081 

159,475 

600,768 

1830 

28,904 

7,031 

3,878 

92 

39,905 

3,<>35 

179.393 

270,712 

453 d 40 


795. In the Returns for each year from which the preceding Table has been constructed, 
the proportion of European and Native invalids is stated, and the proportion of charge for 
each Presidency is also specified ; but the insertion of these latter particulars would have 
extended the number of columns, so as to have made the Table more complicated than 
appears to be necessary or desirable for the purpose for which it has been prepared. 

; Question 803. 796. The irregular horse is considered by Lieutenant-colonel Fielding as extremely useful. 

In war, " they arc, in fact, the hussars of our Native army.” 

Capt. Macan,2‘2o8. 797. Captain Macau thinks the irregular cavalry, particularly Colonel Skinner’s corps, 
1 ? as one of the most efficient branches of our military service for the purpose for which it is 

intended, and which saves the regular cavalry many harassing duties in time of war.” 


2218. 


2209. 


2214. 

Sir T. Pritzler, 


1257- 

Mr. H. Mackenzie, 
2265 to 2271. 


2281 to 2284. 


Colonel Skinner is represented as peculiarly qualified to command such a corps ; but other 
corps might, in the opinion of this officer, be made as good. Colonel Gardener commanded 
a very efficient irregular corps which served in the Burmese war. 

798. Irregular corps are composed of men hired, for a certain sum of money, by the 
month, who furnish their own horses and their own arms. 

799. These corps are increased in war, but hastily reduced in peace. SirT. Pritzler 
would prefer an augmentation of regular regiments to any local corps of infantry. 

800. The Goorkah troops which entered our service, and are formed into irregular corps, 
are considered by Hr. Mackenzie as equalling any troops in the world in “ the moral qua- 
lities of a soldier.” The small body of irregulars that served at Bhurtpore has always been 
spoken of in the highest terms. They might perhaps be enlisted in our service without 
much difficulty ; but their health would suffer from service in the plains of India. It wouia 
not be safe to rest upon them as a substitute for Europeans, who also stand variety 01 
climate better than the Natives, particularly Hindoos, who suffer from their prejudices as to 

food# 801 . Major 
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,h;> <* *»•* * i» 

£*» ,he d “‘y ft *> hody-£itard at Madpa, would po,- 
a brigade of gnu from St. Thomas’, MomlTto JrdfeJ^^STlZjlE A '“‘’ “ 4 

Invalids. 

each yoS'fpLT.^t feta's 1 f-* ™ 

specified separately in th» U<*u im. a ' C lai £ c of maintaining them is not 


INVALIDS. 


1813 .. 

1814 . . 

1815 

1816 .. 

1817 . . 

1818 .. 

1819 .. 
l8‘20 . . 

1821 .. 

1822 .. 

1823 •. 

1824 

1825 .. 

1826 .. 

1827 .. 

1828 .. 

1829 .. 

1830 .. 


r 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Prince of | 
Wales* Island. 

2,451 

4,813 

1,018 


2,325 

3,007 

l,l6o 


2,176 

7,483 

1,043 



2,043 

8,968 

1,045 

. 

2,101 

8,767 

B234 

_ . 

2,037 

1,960 

9,318 

1,290 

... 

8 ,954 

1,573 



2,006 

8,544 

1,823 



2,189 

8,811 

2,095 

... 

2,535 

8,065 

2,161 


2,593 

4,726 

2,189 

. 

2,587 

4,287 

2,456 



2,532 

4,363 

2,657 

— , 

2,391 

4,777 

2,674 

— — 

2,499 

5,630 

3,045 



2,228 

5,687 

3,297 

— 

2,298 

2,746 

5,472 

5,887 

2,764 

1,863 

— 


total. 


77 

89 

87 

71 

72 
76 

78 
71 
66 
62 
62 
76 
76 

71 

72 
76 
»r, 
92 


8,359 

6,581 

10,789 

12,127 

12,174 

12,721 

12,565 

12,444 

13,161 

12,823 

9,570 

9,406 

9,628 

9.913 

11,246 

11,288 

10,619 

10,588 


and Native invalids of vvhipl, T ^ PP0nd,X s P eclfies «» proportion of European 
allds ° f Tt ? r ° c o ,T1 posed ; and the particular Returns for 


each year from which I, T ? ro compoaea ; ana the particular Returns ft 

mation in respect to each^ P' ceding [able has been constructed, supplies the same infoi 
011 in rcs P ect 10 each Presidency and the subordinate settlements. 

duty C ° l0nCl WatS0 “ StatCS ‘ hat invalids in Be »^l receive full pay and perform garrison 

wSmcnlrLmi^Mf 8 ^ that . a t Bombay there is a Native veteran battalion into 
these Colonel A itchUnn W1 b a &°o ( l character, after a twenty years’ service. In regard to 
local duty.” ° serves ’ ^ ° then get ten years more service out of him for 

Malcolni'to the" pention^sTabthtmit^ 11 ' 1 C ° rPS ° f B ° mbay **” transferred b y Sir Jo, ‘“ 

poSfentirdTof IMP 0 " re “ mmend 1 8 th .° establishment of " veteran battalions to be com- 
allow, of invalid European office^ 8 ’ ^ Same pr0p0rti ° H ’ aS far as thc raeans 

on^he veteran that . the ifc 1 ', 0 ” of barrack-masters might be filled by officers 

•night, on promotion! b‘e *** hoUing 8uch a PP ointm< ‘ Hts 


V. 

Military. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 9, p. 286. 
No. 3, p. 252. 

No. 5, p. 261. 


Appendix (A,), 
Nos. 4 to 39. 


Question 

100,5. 

1.54 />• 

1 707. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 3, p. 254. 

No. 10, p. -297. 


No. 18, p. 366. 


General 


V. 
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General Staff. 

810. The numbers employed upon the general staff, including the commissariat, with the 
charge of those departments, in each of the years from 1813 to 1830, are specified below: 


GENERAL STAFF. 


1813 

1814 .. 

1815 .. 

1816 .. 

1817 .. 

i8t8 .. 

1819 .. 

1820 . . 

1821 . . 

1822 .. 

1823 . . 

1824 .. 

1825 .. 

1826 . . 

1827 . . 

1828 . . 

1829 .. 

1830 .. 


NUMBERS. 


BENGAL. 


188 

204 

200 

182 

220 

242 

268 

285 

388 

282 

328 

3 t >4 

3^4 

383 

391 

432 

495 

440 


madras. 


202 

213 

26 l 

220 

234 

277 

321 

321 

336 

329 

324 

350 

362 

380 

390 

420 

424 

445 


BOMBAY. 


74 

70 

72 

93 

130 

108 

170 

138 

93 

112 

108 

97 

102 

112 

109 
120 

139 
148 


| Prince of | 
Wales’ Island. 

ST. HELENA. 

TOTAL. 



464 



— 

487 



— 

533 



— 

495 



— 

584 

— 

— 

627 



— 

759 



— 

744 

, 

— 

817 



— 

723 



— 

760 




8n 




848 

. 

— 

875 



— - 

890 


— 

981 

, 

— 

1,058 

— 

— 

1,033 


EXPENSE. 


GENERAL 
STAFF. ! 


1 8 1 3 

1 8 1 4 

1 8 1 5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 


! Staff. 

Commis- 

sariat. 

Staff. 


£. 

£. 

£. 


179,810 

221,438 

182,064 


154,708 

266,598 

143*994 

• • 

161,465 

280,618 

151,561 

• • 

123,741 

290,064 

150,796 

♦ • 

186,094 

329,735 

146,440 


201,223 

345,527 

142,037 


247,270 

483,807 

151,785 


212,692 

367,720 

149,857 


215>509 

720,063 

151 ,664 


235,796 

547,989 

148,282 


2 . 30,445 

502,112 

H 7*450 


247*730 

613,389 

151*425 


260,707 

550,321 

153,812 


251,008 

585,121 

150,561 


233,118 

594,477 

159,860 


177,593 

683,478 

167,480 


142,567 

408,431 

113,382 


174,794 

382,499 

168,501 


Commis- 

sariat. 

i 230,398 

j 159.055 

153,292 

173,19! 

157,078 
1 198,148 
194,208 
191,666 
•265,146 
i 222,648 
I 97,68 1 
, 135,380 

! 158,187 

i 245,845 

! 147,643 

1 306,377 

243,862 

207,346 


BOMBAY. 

JAVA, &C. 

.. . - 

Commis- 


Commis- 

Staff. 

sariat. 

StafA 

sariat. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

41,291 

57*401 

5 i »777 

46,854 

64,184 

57*513 

— 

— 

62,050 

167,776 

— 

— 

330,128 

67*29 5 

— 

— 

291,984 

62,564 

— 

— 

430,694 

115,403 

— 

— 

319,275 

42,502 

— 

— 

237 ,H 7 

48,818 

— 

— 

326,538 

74,232 

— 

— 

202,725 

80,460 

— 

— 

167,280 

54,639 

— 

— 

158,322 

36,171 

— 

— 

158,322 

36,171 

— 

— 

227,898 

52,704 

— 

— 

i 99>936 

37,663 

— 

— 

182,501 

29,973 

— 

— 

u6j688 

37,163 

— 

— 

145,195 

24,482 

r 

' T 


TOTAL. 


£, 

1,011,033 
846,052 
976,762 
1,135,215 
1,173,895 
1,433,032 
1,438,947 
1,207,870 
1,753, >52 
1,437,9°! 
1,199,607 
1 , 342,417 
1 , 317,520 

1,513,137 

1 , 372,697 

1 >547,4°2 

1,062,093 

1,102,817 


811. The 
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employed, both in the staff' and commissariat lUdkf**? d ^ , nur ^ )er of European officers 
non-commissioned officers employed on the general staff dnd 1° th ° nurn . ber of European 
tion in respect to each PresideZ maT be obtained hi rn ! °u Y T J and simi ar » lf <>™a- 
each year, from which the precedin/tablc has been constructed^ ° Separate Keturns for 

i. r «sf p T d< "»« s 

years 1813, 1826, and 1830, is also given. ’ f * milltar y departments, in the 

Retara. The all0VVaUCCSj a,S0 ’ ° f th ° 0lHcers on the ? encral ^aff are stated in a separate 

Return on.^ t,“ff ^ ab ^ 

distinguishing the Presidencies and departments and , 'ho a T? t 3 J “ " preSCnt , tln,e - 
ployment at the three Presidencies H C ! a Return of officers m civil em- 


V. 

Military. 


Appendix (A.), 
No. 41. 

No. 44. 

No. 63. 

App. (B.), No. 2, 
PP- 1.6.5 & 162. 

pp. 160 to 163. 


Col. J. Munro, 
1059-60. 




S l S C’oio,^ 1 Limond remarks, that it is « a lamentable fact that, foreign influence is and 
has been for many years, paramount to the claim of desert or length of service tlnt t 

he ?* lu 11,0 b « *■»—'. «“> ** w-m 

p,csklc " cy *» “ clu5ivc| y f ™“ a* 

820 Colonel Greenhill thinks that staff officers should be selected only on the recon. - 
oTuntyt^uage" 8 ““*« “*»• “ ,0 good conduct and a L, fledge nf the 

amv 1 ' ''»>'»’*>#• at Bengal arc nearly the same as in the British 

nftT y * 111 India have more to do than elsewhere. The duties of a general 

i^Th r rouihh!s' a han r d e s 0 a Wder " at,ire thaU ^ “ Be, * a1 ' eVe, T detail of thc P a ^- 

senSy, n £ SSTh ** “ ^ the JUnior * fficerS *" pr0motcd ^ 

^ g0n0rally SelGCted f ° r UlCirmeritS ' anJ by n ° 

is f ° rCe WaS l99 ' 950 * and thatin 1830 > 1^4,685 ; the staff 

of sSns havffi- b y 4 n ° W * W S 111 18i3 - This » accounted for by the number 
witnises thS rliZ °f la#years, and it does not appear from any of the 

witnesses that reductions can bo made .n the officers on the staff. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 1 ‘2, p. 306. 


Sir J. Nicolls, i u 

Co 1 . Greenhill, 
1 559* 

Sir J. Nicolls, 
209 to 212. 


212. 

260-I. 

Sir J. Malcolm, 
679*80, 682. 


825. Captain 






V. 

Military. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 21 , p. 3 88 - 
Question 682 - 3 . 


Lieut.-col. Watson, 
979-80. 

Col. J. Munro, 
1073 - 74 . 


Sir T. Pritzler, 
1 200 - 1 .* 


1216 . 


Capt. Macan, 2158 . 
Col. Salmond, 

& r A 

App. (B.), No. 3 , 
p. 254 ; alsop. 1 G 9 . 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 12 , p. 304 . 


No. 17 , p. 352 . 


Col. Salmond, 
624 - 26 J. 
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825. Captain Page is of opinion that reductions in the staff are practicable. 

In the adjutant- general’s department in Bengal the number of staff officers has 
increased since 1813, from 58 to 7 5 ; at Madras, from 25 to 26; at Bombay, from 12 to 
20 , which cannot, in the opinion of the witnesses, be reduced without a loss ot efficiency. 

827. The territory occupied by the Indian army is divided into military districts, with a 
centre start', from whom all orders emanate. 

828. These duties of the departments of adjutant-general and quartermaster- general are 
understood to be different at Bengal from those at Madras. Lord Howden made the same 
distribution in those duties at Madras as subsists in Lngland, and the plan, in the opinion 
of Colonel J. Munro, works well. 

829. Major Wilson is of opinion that the office of adjutant-general and quarter-master- 
general should be united, as in the continental armies. 

830. The quartermaster-general's department at Madras is stated to have deteriorated 
of late, inconsequence of officers being appointed to it indiscriminately, instead of, as 
formerly, from the military institution at Madras, which is now abolished. 

831. The commissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the horses of 
the cavalry, under the instruction and control of the Governor in Council of the Presidency 
only. 

832. There appear to be no means of ascertaining whether it be more economical to ob- 
tain the supplies by the commissioners, or by the old mode of contract as before. 1 he 
several Indian Governments have been called upon to report on the subject. 

833. Sir John Malcolm observes as follows, in reference to the commissariat of Bombay, 
during the period of his administration of the government : “ From my first arrival in India 
in 1827, I was aware the Commissariat department called for minute investigation, and a 
considerable reform of its establishment ; and I anticipated great reduction of expenditure 
miMit be more beneficially introduced. In prosecution of the reforms made in this biatich, 
the commissary -general was relieved from the detail duties at the Presidency. All the 
branches of the commissariat, including supplies, labourers, carriage, and dooley establish- 
ments, were reduced to a more economical scale, and great improvements introduced by a 
revision of office forms of returns, correspondence, &c., simplifying the routine of business ; 
and 1 can now assert that a saving of nearly 30 per cent, has been made, upon an average 
of its whole expenditure.” 

834. Colonel Lirnond is of opinion that “ the formation of the commissariat of provision 
and supply has proved of incalculable benefit to the service and lie recommends the 
formation of an ordnance commissariat, on a plan similar to that which he submitted to 
Lord Ellenborough. 

835. Colonel John Munro is equally impressed with the advantages of the commis- 
sariat. 

836. Captain Balmain observes, “ Were the system of contract generally introduced it 
would tend to much economy.” 

837- The mode in which the Pay department is managed is stated by Colonel Salmond 
to be as follows : The paymaster-general makes a calculation of vvliat will be required for 
military disbursements every month, and that calculation is handed up to the auditor-general 
to check, and according to his opinion issues are made to the paymaster-general. The pay- 
master-general issues the money he receives to the paymasters ot stations, who pay it to the 
captains of companies for the men in Bengal. _ 


* See also his reply to the Military Circular, AjjtP en ^‘ x (^)> ^°* P* 390. 
f See also his reply to the Circular, Appendix (B), No. 2, p. 162. 

| See also his reply to the Circular, Appendix (B.), No. 2, p. 161. 
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838. In Madras the money is paid to the paymasters of regiments in the first instance, and 
by him to the captains of companies for the men. 

839. The duties that are at home performed by the Secretary at War, in India are ner- 
formed by the auditor-general. The financial part of the army is under the auditor. ** 

840. Colonel Salmond thinks that “ the judge advocate-general might with propriety be 
as at home, a barrister ; and that the Bengal system of employing officers in the depart- 
ment of military secretary to Government is preferable to that which obtains at the other 
Presidencies, of filling these offices with civilians. 

841. The Military Board at Bombay has been abolished. The following arc the reasons 

stated by Sir John Malcolm ni support of this measure: “My most serious attention was 
called to the constitution of the Military Board of this establishment. That it. had been an use- 
ful institution there can be no doubt ; but during the present well-understood system of detail 
it had become a real scource of expense, and caused a multiplication of business which 1 
thought would be much more effectually transacted by throwing direct responsibility upon 
the heads of departments, and causing them to correspond with Government or the Corn- 
mander-in-chicf. VxUlu 

“, lhe . f unct J ons of ,lle Boar(l have novv ceased more than a twelvemonth ; and the man- 
ner in winch departments conduct their duties, as now laid down, shows the system to 
be generally improved. Every good effect that I anticipated from its abolition has resulted 
and no inconvenience has been found from that measure in any branch of the service ■ on the 
contrary, both efficiency and economy have been essentially promoted, while a much more 
operative check has been placed upon public expenditure , and that check is in all cases 
except oil emergency, upon demand, not upon supply.” Major-general Sir T. Pritzler 
thinks the Military Board might be dispensed with at Madras. 

842. In Bengal the Military Board has been modified. Lord William Bentinck has made 
two special appointments to tins Board, the officers holding which are salaried and have no 
othei duties to attend to. Some of the staff officers who used to belong to the Board with- 
out salaries, have been relieved from that duty. 


v. 

Miutauy. 


Col. Salmond, 
627 .* 

Appendix (B.), 
No. ‘2, p. U) 1 . 


SirJ Malcolm, 665. 
Appendix (B), 
No. 3, p. a.Mi-t 


Major- gen. Pritzler, 
Col. Salmond, 

K);} I-g-2. * 


, 8 1 ', ! ' J he of '“denting upon England for military stores is performed by tile Military 
>oard o each Presidency, under instructions from England. In the Appendix is a str- 
and 1830 i,krgrCgAUi cx l )enso of military stores sent from England in the years 813, 1826, 

rv 844 'i/' ir JollU ¥» C °l m reinarks as follows, in reference to the department of Stores and 
_ amp Equipage at Bombay: “ My attention having been called to the general revision in 

r lmentS i °f St ° reS alld can ?P e< l u, P a fre, reductions were made in the number of 
store artificers, and of pay to tent and store Lascars. Of the respectable classes of scraps 

^ lI‘ U a "’i 0 i'T r , 0 t R 1 “°, t a PV car ex P°dient to reduce the pay, although the number 
y. s ltsseued , hut m the whole of the above-mentioned reductions, notwithstanding the 
savn^ of expenditure to Government, the just claims of individuals to exemption from re- 
duction or reward from Government, on account of service or good conduct, have never been 
sacrificed to measures of economy,” 

84a. An immense stock of ordnance is kept at the different Presidencies: and if artillery 

tl.e r ndf re p Vai ‘- , i lg at °! ,e Pres ! < } enc y> the y C °«W easily be transferred coastwise from any of 
me other J residencies that could spare them. J 

eve 8 rt 6 arfipl„ J t'l. ]V ! alCOl T St , ateS ? ,a f at Bo ' ,lba y> ant * he believes at the other Presidencies, 
Ind.a J * atcaa be furnished equally serviceable, and at less expense, is furnished in 

India, and not included in the indents upon England. 

847. Guns and shot, arms and accoutrements, are supplied from England ; gunpowder, 

ordnance- 

* See also hia reply to the Circular, Appendix (|£), No. 2, p. 161. 

t See also the Minute recorded by Sir J. Malcolm upon the occasion, 1 Dec. 1829, pp. 245 to 250. 
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Sir J. Nicolls, 214. 
Appendix (A.), 
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Appendix ( B. ). 
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Col. .1. himoml, 

1 2 80. 

Lt.-col. Watson, 
9 V>- 

SirJ. Malcolm. tit : 4 . 
Col. J. Limorul, 


V. 

Military. 


Appendix (B.), 
No 9, p. 288. 


Sir E P^get, 2309. 


Col. Salmond, 
635-30. 

SirL. Smith, 2325. 


Col. Hopkinson, 
1362-63. 

Col. Salmond, 

628-29. 


Sir J. Nicolls, 21,3. 


Col. Houstoun, 
^74- 


Col. J. Salmond, 
1880.* 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 1 3> P- 3°9- 


cxiv SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE taken before 

ordnance -carriages and appointments are made at the Company’s establishments in the 
country. 

848. Major Nutt remarks as follows: “ An inquiry might be useful into the mode by 
which the military stores are supplied from England. It is generally understood that the 
East-India Company pay a liberal price for every article of supply, whilst the stores them- 
selves are oftentimes of a very inferior description. The arms, accoutrements, surveying 
and mathematical instruments, &c. fall more particularly under this observation. There 
seems to me to be great inattention in not adapting the articles to the climate they are 
destined to be used in, by which Government sustains a heavy pecuniary loss, and the 
efficiency of the military equipments is seriously impaired.” 

849. It appears that stores sent out are generally good, but will deteriorate from the 
nature of the climate. The gunpowder manufactories in India are excellent. 

850. There is no manufactory of arms in India, or of shot ; both are supplied from 
England. 

851. Sir Lionel Smith thinks the musket-locks supplied are not so good as in the King’s 
service. 

852. Colonel Forrest thinks that no arms are better got up than those for the Company’s 
service, and are better than those for Ilis Majesty’s troops. 

853. The saddlery and harness are all made in the country. The calibres of the guns, 
stores, and carriages are believed to be the same at the three Presidencies. The brass 
ordnance is made in Bengal, and supplied to the other Presidencies. 

854. The commandant of artillery has (he general superintendence and control of the 
whole artillery of his establishment. The civil duties of this department in Bombay are also 
under the management of the commandant of artillery since the abolition of the Military 
Board by Sir John Malcolm. Those duties used to be partly managed by the Military 
Board, and partly by the commandant of artillery everywhere; but since the alteration in 
the Military Board, Colonel Salmond cannot speak for certain as to how the duties are con- 
ducted at Bombay. 

855. All kinds of clothing made in England are superior, but small stores are prepared 
with advantage at the different arsenals in India, and much cheaper than they could be 
procured from Europe. 

856. The clothing of the Company’s troops in India is managed, at Bengal and Bombay, 
by agents appointed by the Government of each Presidency. 

857. At Madras they have, for the last three or four years, provided the clothing by con- 
tract, which is found to be a cheaper and better system, and will probably be applied to the 
other Presidencies; but at each Presidency the elolhing agents arc under the orders of a 
Clothing Board, consisting of a certain number of officers. 

858. The cloth is sent from England, and made up at several Presidencies under the 
orders of their respective Clothing Boards. 

859. Lieutenant-colonel Ilopkinson states as follows: “ The clothing of (he Madras army 
generally is of the best quality now , especially since the mode of providing it has been 
altered. The arms of every description are of the best quality that England can produce ; 
but I do think, as an old commissary, that the equipments, such as belts, pouches, drums, 
and such like, are bad. It is true a sort of country-made accoutrements may cost infinitely 
less than those from Europe, but’even this is, 1 think, a question ; certainly, however, they 
do not last, even under the most favourable circumstances, one-third the time. I have, when 
commissary, frequently known commanding officers take back condemned Europe articles in 
preference to receiving new country.” 

860. Sir 


• See algo his reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix (B), No. 2, p. 162. 
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SbJ. In the Appendix is a list of articles of clothing and equipment and also of n 

S^X°r r . i r r ” commodalion ” pp,w *“ ll “ Lh FiS^.1i“ k "S 

march for the carriage of* baggageT Horsoa a™! lot cimjovcj* ‘nf 11 ?" 1 “P°" rtl ? lin ? s « f 
upon elephants, camels, or bullocks. ^ 9 a a SS R S e 1S Carried either 

Medical Department. 


V. 

Military. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 5, p. ‘2t\5. 

No. L5* p. 324. 

Appendix (A ), 
No. 67, p. 129. 

Ft. -col. Fielding, 
870-1-2. 


MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


NUM BE IIS. 


1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

l8l(j 

18*20 

l8‘21 

1822 

1823 

1824 
182,5 
1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Bengal 

I i 

j j 

. Madras. Bombay 

Prince of 
! Wales’ 
Island. 

300 

1 

1 

3F3 

j 100 

b | 

319 

297 

1 99 

6 i 

337 

288 

j 102 

b | 

37o 

325 

10 3 

6 1 

350 

312 

100 

fj | 

389 

3^7 

I 10 5 

0* 1 

393 

300 

1 109 

b | 

386 

340 

115 

5 

371 

365 

115 

4 

382 

368 

119 

6 

37^ 

377 

176 

6 

389 

381 

170 

6 

4‘ 2 5 

39i , 

188 

11 

450 

406 

19b j 

8 

439 

418 

220 

9 } 

475 

464 

19b 1 

^ 1 

9 1 

486 

446 

272 j 

15 

457 

494 

292 

1 

*5 ! 

1 

1 


EXPENSE. 


St. I 
Helena. .TOTAL. 


Bengal. 


8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 
6 
6 

8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

7 

8 
8 
8 


727 

729 

740 

811 

774 


£. 

34,«36 

42,766 

8.775 
42,132 
. 42,494 

8x4 41,858 
814 ; 52,442 
: 51,9.54 
1 57,952 
1 54,968 
i 58,085 
57,034 
' 6 3,443 

j 14,225 

|67,015 
; 70,442 
1 67,538 
1 66,772 


Madras. Bombay. 1 total. 


851 

863 

882 

942 

953 

1,022 

1,067 

1 ,°93 

1.152 

1,227 

1,266 


£. 
24,843 
25,316 

29,438 

30,674 

29,993 

29,692 

22,723 

22,976 

26,367 

27,676 

31,234 

29,687 

3i,3i4 

28,267 

29,507 

35,074 

29,323 ! 

35,134 


£. 
19,977 
I 21,120 
! 2 1,835 
21,6oi 
, 2 i,39i 
; 22,387 
j 23,934 
25,331 
'22,916 
38,903 
40,938 
29,059 
29,059 
27,217 
26,355 
27,518 
28,493 
30,952 


I £. 
79,656 
89,202 
60,048 

94,407 

93,878 

93,937 

99,099 

100,261 

107,235 

121,547 

130,257 

115,780 

123,816 

69,709 

122,877 

133,034 

12.5,354 

132,858 


distinguished* 5 whidi r “ 3 'lL 2 tl^ P ca n o diX ^ t [ le Euro P e « n surgeons and Native doctors are 

separate^eturn^^nd^so^ii^olher ^ > P oin ^?J ien ^ s the three Presidencies is shown in a 
nients are stated. h Return the allowailces of officers holding those appoint- 

th^ department^ rtlTmandsf a° verv* f -t ^ e nUmber °! m ° di ] Cal officera is to ° few > ^d that 
r uemanas a very attentive review and consideration.” 

v * P 2 868 . The 


Appendix (A.), 
No. 43. 

No. 65. 

Appendix (B.), 
No. 18, p. 374. 


v. cxvi SYNOPSIS OF EVIDENCE taken before 

Military. 

868. The witnesses have supplied information in relation to the duties of medical officers, 

both of European and Native corps; the medical contracts they formerly held, and the 
allowances of which they are in receipt ; the efficiency or otherwise of the Company s medi- 
cal regulations ; and the appointment recently made by llis Majesty s Government of an 
inspector-general of hospitals, or a deputy inspector-general of hospitals, at each Pre- 
sidency. 

Sir J Nicolls, 2 21. 869. The duties of the medical officer in charge of an European corps are more numerous 

than in any other part of the world ; the hospitals being full of sick, and the medical officer 
Sir T Reynell, 458 having a double set of voluminous returns to prepare. Besides the care of his hospital, he 
’ has to attend English gentlemen, civil and military, together with their families, at the 
station. 


Sir J. Nicolls, *2 ‘2 -2. 
SirT. Reynell, 459. 
Sir T. Pritzlcr, 1192 . 

Sir J. Nicolls, 223. 


870. The duties of the medical officer in charge of a Native, are the same as in an Euro- 
pean corps, but different in quantity and degree: he has not so many books to keep, and the 
Native troops are infinitely more healthy than the European. 

871. The proportion of medical officers allowed to European and Native corps is one to 
a Native, and three to an European regiment: each has a sufficient establishment of Native 
assistants! The number attached to an European regiment is at times insufficient. 


87*2. Under the former regulations the surgeon contracted to furnish country medicines. 
Sir T. Reynell, 460 . according to the number of men under his care, as also bedding and clothing, at a given 
Sir T. Pritzlcr, 1 193. amount of each European, and in Native regiments so much for every 100 natives; but 
1194 * European medicines were always furnished by the Government. These allowances to sur- 

geons were formerly very great, hut they had to find all the material of the hospital. Under 
Sir c. Dalbiar, 2023. the new regulations, however, the substitution of allowance in lieu of contract is generally 
Sir J Nicolls, 225 . beneficial, as it places the superintendence in proper hands, but, at the same time, it is no 
Sir c. Dalbiac, 2023. saving to the East-India Company ; on the contrary, it is believed that the expense is 
increased. Some years ago, the medical officers at Bombay were under considerable alarm 
(which has not yet subsided) in consequence of the reductions and alterations in their 
allowances. 

SirT Reynell 460 . 873. The medicines arc now, except the most trifling articles, supplied from the public 

Sir J. Nicolls,’ 226. stores by indents, and are much superior in quality to those formerly furnished by contract. 
The quantity is also certainly greater than before. 

Sir J. Nicolls, 227. 874. The Company’s regulations in this department arc very liberal ; the hospitals and 

sir T. Pritzlcr, 1195. medical duties generally (at least of Bombay, of which Sir C. Dalbiac speaks) are particu- 
Sir c. Dalbiac, 2023. ] ar jy well conducted; the officers in the superior and middle ranks of this class, as well in 
the King’s as in the Company’s service, being men of excellent education. But if these 
officers should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allowances hitherto 
granted to them, the same description of men who have gone out for the last twelve or 
fourteen years, and who have brought this portion of the service to its present highly credit- 
able state, will not again be induced to go out ; and the introduction of officers of inferior 
education would be generally very prejudicial, and would at times materially affect the 
Sir t. Pritzlcr, 1197. efficiency of the army. It is to be observed that the number of invalids in a Native regi- 
ment varies very much according to the country in which they are employed ; those of 800 
or 900 strong have sometimes six or eight sick ; but Sir T. Pritzlcr states that if he found that 
1198. they exceeded twenty or twenty-five out of 800, he should have made inquiry. In an Euro- 

pean regiment, the corps are considered unhealthy when the invalids exceed 10 per cent. 
A regiment stationed under his command for two years at Bangalore lost only twenty-five 
out of 800 men each year; at Arcot, and in the field, about fifty men per annum; hut 
at Trichinopoly, when first they came out, they lost seventy, the greatest loss they had sus- 
tained for twenty-five years. 

8 75. With regard to the Company’s regulation requiring a specified period of service, as 
superintending surgeon or member of the Medical Board, in order to entitle medical officers 
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to ‘he higher scale of retiring pension, it is considered by them as a hardship, that they 
should not have the privilege in common with the field officers in the army, of retiring on the 
day they attain their new rank. Sir T. Reyneli, however, thinks that the above regulation is 
a very just arrangement. It is supposed by some that it would be advantageous to the 
fffieTL^ t | he situatl0 J ls of superintending surgeon and member of the Medical" Hoard were 
filled by selection, instead of seniority, as at present, because younger men would be brought 

li’nTftw and n° rC | aCt '!P ° ffic( i rs gained; but it must be a very high scale of retiring pen- 
sion that would induce the medical service to consider it as a favour done to them -"every 
class m India being so much attached to the seniority rise. Though there is a power of 
at BengV^ d “ ^ Govcmn,eilt > Sir Nicolls never remembers it to have been exercised 

*h on hi bnv! ne r f tHe 'T Pl i CS t0 i th !i Boar,1 ’ s circular it is suggested, that the retiring pensions 
. I" 06 t° , leil ?‘ h ,° f servicc > rather than the appointment of superintending 

.urgeon and member of the Medical Board, on account of its injuriously fettering “ the dis- 

important tn7n ^ernment i[1 the selection of medical officers for U,e higher and more 
important situat ons, by securing, as it in a measure does, the practical observance of a 
seniority promotion, without regard to individual qualification.” 

S77- The appointment of a superintending medical officer, who has also had experience of 
diseases m other climates, ,s considered of advantage ; but Sir J. Nicolls does not think it 
indispensable that previous service in India should be a qualification in the selection of an 
inspector of 'His Majesty s hospitals in that country. Sir T. Reyneli, however, considers the 
ov quahfieauon undoubted y necessary. Since inspectors of hospitals have been appointed 
< the Kmg s regiments in India, and a more accurate registry of the cases and their treat- 
ment is kept, which has doubtlessly led to an improved practice, the system of regisfr.Sn 

confined CXtt “ dC< to fbe Company s service. 'I he- duty of inspector is believed to be entirely 
. "‘hned to communication with the surgeons of the different regiments in Ilis Majesty’s 
service and with the director-general of hospitals at home. The King’s army has a deputy- 
inspector of hospitals for Madras, and an inspector at Calcutta 


VtS l‘ S u T 'i K 7A 1Cll rT ol '?P iuion ll,at this inspector of hospitals should have a scat at the 
d!e army B " ard ° f Pres,donc >' at vvhlch he is stationed, as belonging to a large portion of 

J5L?. 0n ° « f ttlc to the circular it is remarked, “ that the appointment of an 
oeneral 7" e7 r b °f " °f H ‘- M % c \ 1 / ) regiments in India, and of a deputy inspector- 

c Llfi n 0f l‘ C i P,e . slde, ;7V° f , ra ? aud Bombay, is calculated to improve the 
t ;J a . t , H med,cal service of India, by the introduction of individuals into that country 
- VG iad cx P e ™" c< f of ,h f ‘bscases of other climates, and are familiar with the most 

nlZ T°lT? tS 7 may T° takc ,” P laco in tho scicnce Europe. It also forms an 
W ‘P , 7 1 hnk between the presiding medical authorities in this country and in India, which 

thTm»r le |' V1 u 1 ^;- Ev , ei 7 measurc sb°wld, however, be taken to prevent collision between 

a sc^ mHwflVT ‘7 i e n° f 1 r rT S n V,C 7 5 and if the inspector-general and his deputies had 
*, v a the Medical Board of the Presidency to which they are respectively attached, much 

fnr Z ‘ t fS«, mi e ht accrue to each service, by the opportunity which would thereby be afforded 
tZ mr 7TT lca ,t 10 n and confidential explanation. A similar remark is applicable to 
tho p,. C0, | S ' U - 10 kead of the departments of adjutant-general and quartermaster-general at 
the 1 residencies, at which a Military Board is still in existence. 

latofv 0 ' ZJ? A ! ediC l 1 de P a 1 rtment „ of th ® Company’s service in India has been revised very 
medLl nffio u b ?iT d 8at . lsfactonl y established. Sir T. Pritzler recommends that 
Regiments.* Sh ° U d b ® eXa,nmed at evcr - v ste P of promotion, as is the case in the King’s 

881. No 


V. 

jMii.it \ky. 

Sir J. Nicolls, 

*2‘2H-29. 

SirT. Reyneli, 4R2 
Sir J. Nicolls, 


c; 1. 


App. (I!.), No. j;;, 
iwras. 154 .V i,v> 

I'- 43'- 


Sir T It t-y iit-1), 4* 4. 
Sir J. Nicolls, 2;; 2. 

Sir T. Reyneli, 4^. 
Sir Nicolls, 2.?;,. 


Sir T. Reyneli, 467. 
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Col. Salmon*!, 5(34. 
Sir T. Pritzler, 120:? 


• See also bis reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix ( B), No. 5, p. 263, 




v. cxvili SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE. 

Mimtaky. 

— 7 881. So officer in any military service is exposed to the same continued fatigue and risk 

c . Dalbutc, ^ £} u , inc dical officer in charge of an European corps in India ; and it is believed it will be 

found that these officers die there in the proportion of at least two, or perhaps three to one, 
as compared with officers of other ranks. In less than ten years, the 4th dragoons (King’s) 
have buried three full surgeons in India , besides a fourth who came to England in bad health, 
and died after his arrival. 

882. Altogether, a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indiaft 
army can scarcely he contemplated, than that of affording due encouragement and remu- 
neration to. and keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks" employed in 
that country. 
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EVIDENCE ON EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


V. 

MILHAllY. 

941. Which is the favourite service ; the artillery, cavalry, or infantry ? — l am 

- VJ aicl ‘ |8 32 - not aware that there is any favourite service. In the native artillery and cavalry 
Lieut. -Colonel there * s a g reater proportion of Mahomedans } in the native infantry Hindoos are 
lYutson. more numerous. 

942. Will you inform the Committee what are the pay and allowances of a general 
officer employed on the staff? — The staff allowance is fixed at 3,333 rupees per 
month, or 40,000 per annum, exclusive of pay as colonel of a regiment, viz. 300 
rupees per mensem. 

943. Are you speaking of Bengal ? — The three presidencies are assimilated. 

944. Are they the same as they were in 1815, or have they received any increase 
or decrease since that period ? — I believe they are the same as when they were fixed 
in 181.5. 

945. Are the pay and allowances of other ranks on the staff the same in Bengal 
as at the other two presidencies? — I believe that the staff pay in Bengal is 
generally somewhat higher than it is at the other two presidencies ; but I am by no 
means certain. 

946. Is there any and what reason for that difference ? — I am not aware of any 
reason for it ; each of the presidencies has been in the habit of establishing their 
own rates of remuneration to staff officers. 

947. Is the necessary expense of living higher at Bengal than at the other presi- 
dencies ? — I should think it was ; the Bengal officer labours under one great source 
of expense more than the officers at the other presidencies ; he is unavoidably com- 
pelled, from circumstances of caste and the prejudices of the natives, to keep many 
more servants. 

948. Are the pay and allowances of regimental officers the same in Bengal as at 
the other presidencies ? — I believe they are the same. 

949. Are the pay and allowances of the private soldier the same as at the other 
two presidencies? — They are not; the Madras and Bombay ittijpoy receives more 
than at Bengal. I believe the European troops receive the same. throughout India. 

950. Is there any reason assigned for that difference ? — I think it must have 
arisen out of local circumstances, at the time when sepoys were firgt employed by 
the governments of the three presidencies respectively. ( , rf ; . . .. 

95 1 . Has it for many years been different ?~It has } remember an order, so far 
back as 1790, of Lord Cornwallis’s, directing that whereveto febe Atoops of the 
several presidencies happened to meet on service, the higher rates should be esta- 
blished while they were acting, together. On those occasions the Bengal troops 
received the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two ; presidencies^ 

952. Is that order now in force ? t*-I helieve it ife- ,* i} >V' < ; ■ ’ 

953. Has any other mode of assimitoing thc pay iof. ffieisoldiow in <the three 

presidencies been attempted h - Not that Tam jwpare^^/i , . <,•>/ .«• 

954. Would you not think it desirables r -«qvidlimed I f they 

were liable to be brought togetheiy of eaujweit wouldfheahsolntely necessary ; but 
while separate, I see no reason lor it, < ioLvu > » > . ■ 

955. Are they often brought near together withjmt- atti^. togeth^rM^IW^^ 
seldom ; there are only two dr .three instances to 

30 years. ....... c ■ t 1 

956. Are 
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956. Are you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing the pay and 
allowances ? — It would be a very great expense to Government to raise the pay in 
Bengal to the others, and it would be equally impolitic and impracticable to 
reduce the others, they having been in the enjoyment thereof for more than 60 years. 

I do not see how it could be done. There is a circumstance which I have some 
recollection of, that during the Burmese war, a detachment from Madras arrived in 
aid of the Bengal detachment at Arracan, there were two battalions of Madras native 
infantry under Colonel Fair. I remember Colonel Morrison who commanded that 
force writing, stating that there were certain advantages enjoyed by those two 
battalions which were not allowed to the Bengal corps ; and that he was apprehen- 
sive of evil consequences arising when the men in the Bengal service observed the 
superior allowances or advantages which the others enjoy ; the question was an 
embarrassing one ; at first it was proposed that those allowances, whatever they 
might be, should be kept in the back ground, and that the Madras battalions 
should be settled with on their return to their own presidency; however, the 
impolicy of that was so immediately apparent that the idea was dropped directly. 

I am speaking now from recollection, being at that time deputy-adjutant-general at 
head quarters. 

957. Do you remember what was done? — No, I do not exactly recollect ; but 
I have no doubt they were equalized for the time. 

958. If Lord Cornwallis's order, to which you formerly alluded, had been in force 
at that time, would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude ? — 
It certainly would, with regard to pay ; but it occurs to me that this was a question 
of batta or rations ; Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, with regard to 
the Madras troops, a sort of foreign service beyond sea, entitling them to receive 
daily rations at the expense of Government ; but with regard to the Bengal troops, 
it was a service upon their own immediate frontier, in which situation they are not 
entitled to rations* from the state. 

959. Is any bounty paid to a sepoy on enlisting into the service ?— None 

whatever. : : ; 

960. What do you consider the cost price of a horse for the cavalry to be in 

general ?— The mode of mounting the cavalry at this moment is to allow an average 
of 400 rupees forevftlfborsQ in native corps, and 450 for those in the horse artil- 
lery and European cavalry regiments ; very good horses are procured for these 
rates. » - v W.. ' 

961 . Ane. the horses both for the artillery and cavalry generally obtained from the 
stud, or by particular contracts?— -The stud furnishes a considerable number 
annually; perhaps not less thau 800;' but the commanding officers of regiments 
have been empowered tO> purchase horses from * dealers and others, by presenting 
them for approval before a regimental eorautfttee of officers. 

962. Has the latter plan 1 been found efficacious ?— Very much so, indeed. 

.963- Are good horse* obtained ery excellent' from the stud ; after a selec- 
tion of the superior horses fit for officers’ chargers; whleh tire drafted among all the 
mounted corps in:c$«sitt> prt^tiofllf th* ai# 8 ry;&d European cavalry are next 

ith the best howesfand the remainder are sent to the native cavalry. This 
is annually done ; horses are never drafted from one corps to another. 


17 March i8;v2. 


Licut'-Cnlonrl 

IFaUon. 


964. Are 
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964. Are the officers allowed to purchase from the stud ? — They are allowed to 
select horses from those which are sent to their regiments from the stud for 
800 rupees ; and for the horses bought of native dealers they pay the regimental 
price of 400. 

965. Do you know which the officers prefer, the stud horses or those bought 
from dealers? — The stud horses are generally bred from English stock ; the stud has 
existed 35 years j and there are hundreds of colts bred there, whose pedigrees can 
be traced for six or eight generations, therefore they are considered much superior ; 
but for the general remount, I have heard officers say that they preferred buying 
the horses of dealers to taking them from the stud. 

96C. At what age is the horse fit for service in India ? — The common race of 
horses, the Indian horses, arrive at their maturity sooner than blood-horses. I should 
say at four years the common breed are perfectly fit for any work they may be put 
to ; but I think another year is required for those which are bred at the stud. 

967. Are they of a hardy description, and healthy ?— They are a hardy descrip- 
tion of horses, and healthy, large and bony, but generally very vicious ; mares and 
geldings are never employed in the cavalry ; the experiment was tried, but was not 
found to answer. 

968. IIow long, upon an average, may they be expected to last in the service ? — 
I should think from 9 to 1 2 per cent, every year required to be replaced ; that 
gives a period of 9 or 1 0 years service upon the average. 

969. Does the native horse last to a greater or less age than the stud horse ? — 
Less in consequence of not being so well bred. I consider that a country horse at 
1 2, or 13, is an old horse ; I have seen horses at 15, 16, 17, and even 18, working 
in the ranks admirably well, that were of a better description, and better bred. 

970. How far do you consider the efficiency of the regiments is impaired by the 
great demand of officers for the general staff, and political situations?-— I consider 
that the whole service is very much deteriorated by that system, because the best 
officers are selected for those situations, men of the most experience ; and the con- 
sequence is, that regiments are left very deficient, and those who remain are 
discontented with their situations. I consider it injures the service very much 
indeed, both directly and indirectly. 

971. If so many officers were not taken for staff and civil' situations, would it be 

possible to diminish the whole amount of military officers in India rMfthink, if the 
officers, generally speaking, on staff employ, were all present wtth lheir regiments, 
the numbers would not extend beyond what 1 have stated as the necessary number 
of officers. ' ” 

972. Do you think, on the whole, it is better that Civil situations should be sup- 

plied with civil servants?— I certainly think it would, 5 With the 1 exception of the 
Political department, in which military officers have; with- some brilliant exceptions, 
shown themselves more competent ; because politics# And military functions ate 
more analogous to each other, as far as relates to As&tic H courte and ’ Eastern diplo- 
macy ; military men invariably carry more weight in native courts, and therefore 
are more useful in the Political department. n ‘ ' 1 ** *•> 

973. How do you propose thtotne staff situations should be suppHCd r if 

to any reduction’ in the amount of regimental officers ?— I tonsider that;-lit $|lteat 

/ measure, 
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measure, those officers who are employed on the staff should be considered as 
supernumeraries, and their places filled up by regimental and line promotion. 
There might be difficulties in effecting this measure in respect to officers below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, but none whatever in that rank ; there might be more 
officers allowed in the strength of each regiment ; and lastly, many of the appoint- 
ments might be filled, as in the British home service, by persons non military. 

974. In 1813, it appears the army consisted in numbers of 199,000 men; in 
1830 and 1831, the numbers in the three presidencies of the whole army was 
194,000 men ; in the first of those years the staff' for the three presidencies was 
1 70 officers ; in the second of those periods, 1 830 and 1831, the number of officers 
on the staff’ was 2*54 ; how do you explain that large increase of staff officers, the 
numbers of the army being rather smaller in the latter case than in the former ? — 
I attribute the increase of staff’ officers to the vast accession of territory since 1813, 
requiring the establishment of numerous posts and detachments ; in fact, great 
divisions of troops thrown into Central India, which were not there in 1 813. I must 
also say, in regard to the employment of officers, that over and above the number 
of staff appointments, in Bengal particularly, a description of force was raised, 
amounting at one time, 1 rather think, to eight corps of horse and 30 battalions of 
infantry, each of which borrowed from the line from two to six officers. They 
were called local corps, provincial corps. These 30 corps of infantry consisted of 
from 700 to 1,200 men each, were clothed and armed like the regular army, but 
not liable to be detached on general duty from one end of the country to the 
other ; in fact, raised for particular districts, but borrowing officers from the line, 
generally the most intelligent. Again, in 1813, all the regiments were upon a high 
numerical establishment, viz. 10 companies of 90 men each, and so on ; but in 1830 
and 1831,1 understand that the regiments of eight companies were not 700 strong ; 
in fact, each regiment is reduced very much indeed ; and I have no hesitation in 
adding, that they can hardly be adequate to the performance of their duties, with 
due attention to their discipline. 

975. You think, though the numbers are the same, there are more corps, and 
consequently an increased correspondence with the staff? — Yes, the greater sub- 
division of the component parts must necessarily create increased correspondence. 

976. How many stations have you at which brigadiers or general officers com- 
mand in Bengal P-r-Twenty-three, in which are included seven division commands 
and three independent commands; 

97 7. You have stated that there has been a great addition to the number of 
brigadier officers since 1824 ; do you think that that number could be advantageously 
reduced at the present moment ? — I should say that where there are three or four 
regiments assembled together at a station, the officer who commands should have 
the rank of brigadier, in consideration of the extent and responsibility of his charge. 
I do not think the number of brigadiers in Bengal, in which are included a propor- 
tionate number of King’s officers, too many for the duties of the service. 

978- Is it necessary that the brigadier should have a subordinate staff of his own 
at those stations, as is the case? — Constantly } where there are three or four corps 
stationed together, it becomes necessary to have a subordinate officer under him to 
conduct the correspondence and details of duty. 

*.it — Y. m 979. Would 
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979. Would there be no possibility of dividing it into military districts, as is the 
practice in our own service at home, and in the service in foreign nations ? — They 
are all divided into districts. 

980. But with a centre staff from whom all orders emanate? — That is the case ; 
those district commands are all under the several generals of division, who have got 
their staff to conduct the duties of the division ; but, as I said before, where three 
or four corps are stationed together, the officer in command (the brigadier) has 
a brigade staff officer to aid him in conducting the subordinate details of His station 
but they all report to their respective generals of division, and depend upon him 
for their further orders on all points of importance. 

981. Can you at all state the comparative efficiency of the native and European 
cavalry, as to the number of men each corps could bring into the field ? — I am not 
aware of what may be the establishment of a regiment of dragoons ; but taking the 
two services, the Europeans have more men, in proportion to their numbers, unfit to 
mount than the natives have ; their habits of intemperance, but chiefly the exhaust- 
ing effect of the climate on European constitutions, prevent their turning out so 
strong as the natives ; this is equally applicable to all branches of the service. 


Luna , 19° die Martii, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng, in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel WATSON called in and further examined. 

982. In the course of active service, are the horses of the sepoy cavalry much 
injured by sore backs? — I should think not more than is the case in all other 
services j the saddles are all procured from Europe, and very carefully looked after, 
and therefore I do not think the horses are more liable to sore backs than in any 
other service. 

983. You are not able to speak from any personal knowledge upon the subject ? 
— No, certainly not; but I speak from general observation. 

984. From your situation on the staff, are you aware of any large number being 
non-effective, from that cause, on long marches or active service ? — I have seen 
instances of about 10 or 12 horses in the 100 being led in the rear of regiments, 
from lameness and sore backs, after a good deal of marching. 

985. What is the pay of the sepoy in Bengal ?— Seven rupees a month when in 
cantonment, and eight rupees and a half when marching, on detached duty or on 
service. 

986. In peace and in war ? — The same in peace and in war. 

987. From that pay what deductions are made for accoutrements that the sepoy 

is obliged to supply himself with?— The Government supply one jacket and one 
pair of woollen pantaloons in alternate years, and the rest, as* by the Returns are 
purchased by the soldier. ■ * 1.4 <. 

988.1^11 
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988. Will you be good enough to look over that Return, [a Return being shown 
to the witness ,] and say whether you consider it accurate ?— I consider this quite 
accurate. 

989. Can you estimate the cost of the articles with which the man is obliged 
to supply himseif, on an average ; what amount of deductions from his pay does it 
form upon the whole per month ? — When the soldier is enlisted he is required to 
have all those articles made up for him by the quarter-master, and he is placed 
under stoppage for the amount, whatever it may be ; I think it amounts to about 
24 rupees. After that he is required to go to the expense of five rupees annually 
to keep up those necessaries. 

990. Do the stoppages of 24 rupees upon his first enlistment, and the deduction 
of five rupees annually, amount to a sum sufficient to cover those expenses he is 
liable to?— Yes, he is liable to the actual expense only, and I consider the sums 
quoted sufficient for the purpose. The recruit, while under drill, which continues 
for six or seven months, docs not receive the whole amount of his pay, but is put 
under stoppages, in liquidation of the advance made on account of his necessaries, 
as before stated ; after which, five rupees is the amount which falls upon him to 
pay annually for keeping them up. 

991. Is the sepoy entitled to a pension or retired allowance after a certain 
number of years service ?— He is entitled to an invalid pension allowance after 
15 years service, if pronounced unfit for active service by a committee of medical 
officers; but he must have served 15 years, unless disabled by wounds or injuries 
received on service. 

992. Is it a matter of right ? — It is a matter of right after 15 years service ; but 
those only are sent to the invalid establishment who are unfit for the service. The 
practice, however, of the army is to retain on the strength of regiments a great 
number of men who would be considered, in the British or any other service, sent 
to the invalid establishment as old and infirm. 

993. It is proposed, with a view of not retaining men on the regiment who are 
inefficient, that the regulations with regard to the native army should be altered, 
and that the sepoy should be enlisted at a lower rate of pay, and increased accord- 
ing to his advancement in rank ; what is your opinion of that proposition ? — I do 
not think you could commence with giving him less than his present pay, whatever 
increase the liberality of Government may grant to him afterwards. I do not think 
the native private soldier could do with less than seven rupees per mensem. 

994. Are you aware of a regulation which prohibits the men of the King’s 
army from volunteering to remain with their regiments in India after the age of 
30 ? — Those details are managed by the staff of His Majesty’s army ; it is an interior 
arrangement entirely, connected with the efficiency of the King’s service. 

, 995- Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that permission should be 
given to the men of the King’s regiments in India, in case of the return of those 
regiments, to volunteer and enter into other King’s regiments ? — That privilege is 
granted to them to a considerable extent. 1 know not the age or period of service 
that precludes a man from remaining after his regiment is ordered home. 

fe.I.— *V. M 2 996 Do 
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996. Do you think it would be better to allow them to remain after 30 years of 
age ?— Unquestionably ; I think Europeans are perfectly capable of performing all 
their duties as good and efficient soldiers up to 40 years of age. 

997. The Committee have been informed that arrangements have lately been 
made to put the system of payment in the three presidencies as much as possible 
upon the same footing ; do you know in what those arrangements consist r — By a 
regulation to that effect from the East-India Company. 

998. Has the effect been to assimilate the rate?— Yes ; but there being many 
half-batta stations on the Madras establishment, and very few in Bengal, hence 
arises, I believe, an apparent inferiority of allowances to the Madras officers in 
comparison with those in Bengal, for the rates of pay, batta, and house-rent, are the 
same at all the presidencies. 

999. Do English cadets, on arriving in India, serve in any European regiment 
before they join a native regiment ?— There is but one European regiment on the 
Company’s establishment in Bengal j they are precluded from serving in his Majesty’s 
regiments at all ; therefore, when that regiment is near to the presidency, and 
favourably situated for the young men to be sent to it, they generally are ; but it 
frequently happens that that regiment is quartered at a distance from the presi- 
dency, and it would not be expedient in such cases to send young cadets up the 
country to it, consequently they are generally sent to the native regiments most 
favourably situated. 

1000. Have you ever observed any inconvenience to arise from English officers, 
unacquainted with the language, and altogether inexperienced in the manners of 
the country, serving in native troops ?— I know but of one instance, which occurred 
in 1 808, of officers under those circumstances being required to do duty with native 
regiments. They were officers of rank in Ilis Majesty’s service, and put in com- 
mand of light battalions, which were only embodied for a few months. 

tool. A cadet receives an appointment in India, he goes to India, he is igno- 
rant of the language, and totally unacquainted with the manners of the country, 
and he is called upon at once to join the regiment ; have you ever observed any in- 
convenience to arise from that ? — On his first joining the regiment there is cer- 
tainly great inconvenience, but that remedies itself by practice ; I must however 
add, that no young officer is put upon duties of importance or trust until a probation 
of one or two years, or until reported to be qualified. 

1 002. What is the amount of European infantry in the Company’s service in 
Bengal?— One regiment. 

1003. Would you advise the reduction of that? — Not unless some, arrangement 
could be provided for supplying the numerous subordinate departments of general 
staff with warrant and non-commissioned officers. 

1 004. Independently of that purpose to which you state that the European regi- 
ments could be applied, do you think it woald be desirable that the cadets, on their 
first arrival in India, should generally as much as possible 'serve in the European 
regiments in the Company’s service before they are called upon to join the’native 
regiments ? — I consider that they would be all the better if that were done; " 1 

1005. Have 
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1 005. Have they any invalid battalions of sepoys in either of the presidencies ? 
— They have two battalions of invalids in the Bengal presidency, but I believe on 
the Madras establishment more ; four or five perhaps. 

1006. Are you of opinion that when a Company’s officer attains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve on 
the staff at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ?- - 
The three presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from each other 
that I should consider the officer in the one, being required to do duty in the other, 
would go there under great disadvantages and entire want of local experience. It 
would also in that case be necessary to establish one general system of rules, forms, 
regulations, and interior economy for the three presidencies, which was not the case 
when I left India. 

1 007. Do you think it desirable that the Company’s army should be made a King’s 
army ?— Yes, I certainly do. 

1 008. In the event o’f such a transfer, would you propose to preserve the system 
of promotion by seniority in the Indian army as it now exists ? — Undoubtedly. 

loop. And in all other respects to keep that army distinct from the King’s 
army ? — Entirely distinct. 

1010. Do you think it would be advisable that the armies of the three presiden- 
cies should be under the command of one Commander-in-chief for all purposes? — 
I think the details of so vast an army as constitute the three presidencies of India, 
the immense extent of country over which they are dispersed, and the difficulty of 
ready communication over such a vast space, would render it advisable that the three 
were kept separate, but with a controlling power given to the one over the others. 

1011. You have stated that you would think it advisable that the Company’s 
army should be made a King’s army ; what are your reasons for holding that 
opinion ? — Because I think it would diffuse a higher spirit of military feeling among 
the officers. 1 he higher tenure by which they would then hold their commissions ; 
the spirit of patriotic feeling and consequent self-estimation as soldiers of their King 
and of their country which would then be kindled in their breasts, would add 
infinitely to their present professional pride. 

1012. Would there be any greater difficulty in concentrating all the power in 
the Commander-in-chief in India, than there is in concentrating the powers in the 
Commander-in-chief in England, considering the dispersed state of the army over 
almost every country in the globe?— That depends much upon the interior regula- 
tions existing in the several armies. 

1013. How is the clothing of the army in Bengal supplied ; by agency or by con- 
tract ? — The clothing is supplied by agency ; the material, that is broad cloth, 
is sent out by the East-India Company to the clothing agent ; and 1 believe the 
making it up is a matter of contract. 

1014. Is the army well supplied with clothing ; is the quality good and the quan- 
tity sufficient ?— I think that the quality might be improved, and the fit particularly 
might be improved. The Bengal army is, I consider, indifferently clothed ; the 
Madras and Bombay much better. 

1015. Are you aware that at Madras the army is supplied by contract?— I am 
not aware. 

1016. Have 
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1016. Have you understood that at Madras it is superior to Bengal?— It is 
made up in a superior manner. 

1017. How is it that the fitting is better managed at Madras than at Bengal? — 
I think they have paid more attention to it, and they have not been so much 
shackled with regard to expense. On the Bengal side there is more attention paid 
to the savings of the off-reckoning fund, and the clothing is thus very naturally not 
equal to that of Madras or Bombay. 

1018. Are the off-reckonings greater at Bengal than at Bombay and Madras? — 
The Bengal presidency furnishes a greater surplus sum for dividend than the others 
proportionably ; but the funds of the three presidencies are joined for general and 
equal division among their colonels of regiments. 

1019. Will you have the goodness to state the constitution of the military board 
in Bengal ? — Since 1 left India, in 1 828, a very considerable change has taken place 
in the constitution of the military board. When I left India the military board 
consisted of the Commander-in-chief, as president, the gerferal officer commanding 
the presidency division, the military auditor-general, the chief engineer, the com- 
mandant of artillery, the adjutant-general and the quartermaster-general, as mem- 
bers, with a secretary and assistants. 

1020. What were the general duties of that board? — The duties of that board 
consisted in a general superintendence of the ordnance, the barrack and the com- 
missariat departments of the army ; the arsenals were under their control, and 
generally speaking, the whole military stores and materiel of the army. 

1021. Do you consider tliat the duty could be properly conducted by a board 
composed of officers having each of them departments of their own which required 
almost their exclusive attention ? — No, 1 certainly do not ; I considered it to be in 
my own case a duty which I seldom could find leisure to attend to in an efficient 
manner. Vast loads of papers on all subjects were circulated to the members; but 
I am sure the adjutant-general never had time to look leisurely and attentively into 
the subjects of them, certainly not into the calculations at all. 

1022. Was the duty done by discussion at the board or individually; was the 
business parcelled out to different individuals composing that board ?— The business 
was done by a weekly meeting at the board ; where papers were read by the secre- 
tary, and matters discussed ; and, as I said before, a vast mass of public papers was 
also circulated by the secretary, for the perusal of the members, and for recording 
such minutes as they chose to make on the several subjects. 

1023. Did all requisitions for the various services connected with the duties of 
the military board come before that board, such as the requisitions for stores, 
requisitions for additional assistance in the various departments of the ordnance, 
and the barracks, and in the gun-carriage department ?— All was done by requi- 
sition to the military board, without whose permission no stores could be supplied, 
nor additional assistance given ; the materials were entirely under their control. 

1024. Did all estimates for works and repair of fortresses and of barracks co$? 

before the military board also ? — Always. . 

1025. Did all inventions connected with carriages and the imprpveme»w + <j? 
artillery and of guns of every description come before the military boac^ c, 

Yei ioatfil. 
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1026. Do not you consider that duties of this nature would require a separate 

department in itself, in order to consider them fully, and to go properly into the 19 Mrtrcl * 18 i2, 
details of such a vast department of business r — I consider that the commandant of Lieut.-Coionel 
artillery, the chief engineer and the auditor-general were very properly members iVatam. 

of that board, for besides being peculiarly and professionally qualitied, they could 
find leisure for the performance of these duties ; but with regard to the adjutant- 
general and the quartermaster-general, their time was so occupied with the vast 
details of their own departments, that I do not think that they possibly could have 
bestowed that attention to the duties of the military board that was desirable for 
a due performance of them. 

Colonel JOHN MUNRO called in and examined. 

1027. How long have you been in the Company’s service ?— About 41 years J Coltmrl 7. Mli/ 1‘0 , 

I went out in 1791 to Ipdia. 

1028. What appointment have you held ? — In 1794 I was made adjutant of 
a battalion of sepoys ; in 179b, quartermaster of brigade; in 1799, brigade-major 
of a division employed upon service in the Northern C i rears ; in 1800, I was 
appointed secretary of the military board of Madras, and in the same year I went 
as brigade-major to the southern districts, under the command of the adjutant- 
general of the army. Colonel Agnevv; in ! 801, I was appointed secretary to the 
Commander-in-chief; in 1803, deputy quartermaster-general of the army ; in 1806, 
quartermaster-general of the army ; then Persian interpreter to the army; and in 
1 8 10, resident at the court of Travancore and Cochin, which is the last office I held 
in India. 

1029. Those services have been chiefly, if not entirely, in the presidency of 
Madras, have they not ? — Entirely; l have been at Bengal and Bombay, but not 
on military duty. 

1030. When did you last leave India? — In 1823 ; I came home in 1819, but 
went out again. 

1031. From the appointments yon have held, you must have a very good oppor- 
tunity of speaking as to the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the native army ; will 
you be good enough to state your opinion on those heads ? — In all those points the 
spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the army have varied very much at different periods 
of our military history in India ; the constitution of the army itself, both European 
and native, has experienced repeated changes at certain periods of our history. The 
native troops have been distinguished by the most unshaken fidelity to the British 
interests, even in circumstances of great difficulty and distress to themselves ; and 
at other periotls instances of a very different character have occurred. 

1032. Have you observed any difference in those respects in sepoys from different 
districts of the same presidency ? — A less marked difference in latter times ; for- 
merly the sepoys enlisted in the Carnatic were generally considered as more faithful, 
arid also as better soldiers than the men enlisted in the Northern Circars, who very 
frequently deserted in great numbers when their corps were moved to the southern 
districts of thd presidency. Latterly, however, this has not been the case, and the 
whofe of thenvefi recruited in all the several districts, may be considered as 
animated with the same feeling and spirit. 


1033. Are 
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“ 1033. Are the native soldiers, as such, in a better condition than the same 

if) . arch 1 32. d escr jpti 0I1 0 f persons out of the service ? — I should consider that they certainly are, 
Colonel J. Mvnro. especially since the subversion of the Nabob’s government.. 

1034. Has any difficulty been found in recruiting the army and completing the 
establishments ? — Not at present, but at one period of time, just before the conquest 
of Mysore, there was very great difficulty found in procuring recruits, and in main- 
taining the battalions in a complete state ; the desertions were very frequent : this 
was a cause that induced the Madras government, with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, to increase the pay of the native troops at Madras from five rupees to 
seven rupees a month ; an increase, however, which did not take place until 1800, 
after the conquest of Mysore ; and this has produced a difference between the pay 
of the Madras and Bengal sepoys which exists to the present moment. 

1035. Does that difference exist when the armies of the three presidencies arc 
brought together? — I believe it did until the time that I left India. 

1036. Are the general habits of the native soldier well calculated for the service? 
— I think they are extremely so; and perhaps at Madras better for all the kinds of 
service to which the native troops may be called, such as embarkation on foreign 
expeditions, than the Bengal sepoys. 

1037. From what does that arise? — Because the Bengal sepoys are men of 
a higher caste, and they object to go to sea. 

1038. Are there any feelings of preference given to any particular arm of service, 
the cavalry, the infantry, or the artillery ? — Cavalry of course is preferred. 

1039. In what arm do you consider the sepoy most efficient ; as an artilleryman, 
a cavalryman, or infantry soldier? — I should think they are equally efficient in the 
three services ; but perhaps less so in the artillery than in either of the others. 

1040. What are the pay and allowances of a sepoy at Madras, in comparison with 
the wages of labour and the prices of subsistence? — I should suppose, in comparison 
with the prices of labour generally in the country, that their pay is superior. With 
regard to the servants of Europeans, it may be considered pretty much upon an 
equality with the wages usually given to them. 

1041. Is there any difference of pay or allowances between the King’s and Com- 
pany’s troops in India ? — I am not aware at present of any difference with respect 
to the officers, excepting that the King’s officers do not receive tent allowance in 
time of peace ; this is, however, now the case with the officers of the Company’s 
European troops. 

1 042. Is there a difference between the pay and allowances of the sepoy in the 
three presidencies ?— ' There is. I mentioned the increase of the pay to the troops 
at Madras in 1800, occasioned by the extreme difficulty of procuring recruits, and 
I understand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay. 

1043. Is that difference a matter of complaint or discontent ?— I should think 
only when the troops are employed together ; but then it does not subsist by the 
late regulation ; however, I nave understood that the Bengal sepoys on some occa- 
sions have stated as a grievance, the superior pay received at all times by the Bombay 
and Madras sepoys. 

1044. Do the European officers in native regimetits live much with the men?-*- 
Of course not. 

1045. Is 
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1045. Is the more minute superintendence left to the sepoy officers? — Necessarily 
very much, from the habits of the men. 

1046. Do you think the native officers are sufficiently encouraged? —Judging 
from their conduct hitherto, I should say not ; because on all occasions of mutiny 
or revolt they are always the ringleaders, almost always the instigators. 

i 047. Are there any additional advantages which you would recommend being 
given to them ? — A further increase of pay might be given to a few officers, for at 
present, when a native officer arrives at the rank of a native soubahdar, all future 
advancement is precluded. 

1048. Would you recommend that they should be admitted to a higher pay after 
so many years service? — Unquestionably; I think it would be a very desirable 
arrangement. 

1049. 1 Jo you think the pay and allowances of the Company’s Europeans officers 
are sufficient, in their several ranks at the three presidencies, for the expenses they 
are subject to ? — I do. I do not think there would be any advantage in increasing 
the pay or allowances of the lower ranks of officers; the object is to increase the 
emoluments of the higher, to hold out hopes and expectations to the lower ranks of 
officers on obtaining higher rank. 

10.50. What is your opinion of establishing different rates of allowances in the field 
and in cantonment ? — On every military principle the allowances ought to be higher 
in the field than in garrison, because officers are unavoidably subjected to consider- 
able increase of expense on taking the field, and that has been a principle followed 
at Madras. 

1051. Are you aware what is the corresponding expense between an European 
regiment and a native regiment of cavalry or infantry ? — I am not aware ; it is a matter 
of calculation entirely; I cannot state specifically what the difference is. 

1 052. Will a native regiment bring more effectives into the field than an European 
regiment ?- With regard to numbers certainly, because they are less subject to 
illness. 

1 What number of European officers do you consider absolutely necessary to 
be present doing duty with a regiment of sepoys, cavalry or infantry ?— At least one 
officer to every company in the field, perhaps more, besides a commanding officer 
and staff. 

1054. Has inconvenience arisen from the number of officers taken from native 
region nts for employment on the stall? — Certainly; there has been frequently 
a great deficiency of officers doing duty with their corps. 

1055. Can you suggest any plan by which that inconvenience might bo 

obviated ? —Several plans have been suggested; one, for instance, of forming separate 
skeleton corps, which I consider to be a very umnilitary plan, and extremely difficult 
of execution : for instance, u skeleton regiment must be composed of the same 
number of officers in the several ranks as the other regiments, in order to have the 
same chance of promotion with them ; as a regular regiment consists of five captains, 
eight lieutenants,. and. four ensigns, and as most of the officers absent on staff duty 
and furlough are from the higher ranks, it would be almost impracticable to form 
skqletym regiipente that should supply the exact number absent, because there are 
probably as many captains absent as lieutenants and ensigns ; then with regard to the 
■ E.i.— V. k military 
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EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 


V. 98 

MILITARY. 

— military principles, the officers of the skeleton regiments would have no corps of men 
19 March 1832. |. 0 th e y would be permanently attached ; they would be moveable from one 
Co\one\~j~Mit>uo. regiment to another of the regular army, according to the casualties of the service, 
and therefore would have no motive to attach themselves to any particular corps, or 
make themselves acquainted with the character of the men belonging to the corps to 
which they were only temporarily attached. 

1056. Would you think it desirable to have a general order, permitting a certain 
number of officers only to be absent from each regiment on the staff ?— -I should think 
not ; that would limit the field of selection to the Commander-in-chief and Govern- 
ment, of officers fit for staff situations ; if there should be a deficiency of officers in 
any particular regiment to a considerable extent, officers might be appointed with as 
much propriety to supply that deficiency from a regular regiment, where there was 
a greater number of officers, as from a skeleton regiment. 

1057. Is that the plan that you would most recommend r —I would propose, if the 
deficiency is now found to exist, an increase of the officers in the regular regiments. 

1058. As head of the quartermaster-general’s department in Madras, what number 
of officers had you under you in that office? — It varied at particular periods; I had 
a deputy quartermaster-general, two assistant quartermasters, and an assistant at each 
division of the army. 

1059. I s necessary that an officer should have done regimental duty with 
troops before he is allowed to hold a staff situation ? — It is ; instances have occurred 
of persons being appointed to staff situations who have never joined a regiment, but 
they are exceedingly rare, and are not likely to recur. 

1060. Is it not essential for the interests of the service that a rule should exist, 
preventing any officer going on the staff until he has done regimental duty for at 
least two years?— Unquestionably. 

1061. Instead of skeleton corps, would it not be desirable to add a captain and 
subaltern to each regiment ? — A certain proportion to meet the wants of the army, 
according to the discretion of the Government. I believe there are more officers 
now present for duty than formerly, because there was frequently a deficiency of 
ensigns ; at present the regiments are complete, and therefore there are more 
officers actually doing regimental duty than at any time when I was in India ; but it 
would still be desirable to increase them. 

1062. Are the casualties, from employment on the staff, and from furlough, and 
* from sickness, at times very great in European regiments? — Yes, they are. 

1063. Is there a fair proportion of commands and staff appointments given to 

the King’s service and to the Company’s service in the several ranks? — Commands 
and staff appointments must be considered very different from' each other* In 
general it is a complaint of the Company’s army, that on service'in the field the 
superior commands are given generally to the King’s officers. Staff appointments, 
on the contrary, are the reverse, and must necessarily continue so under the 
present constitution of the service. ‘ 

1 064. As you desire some additional advantage being given to^he native officer, 
would you recommend the occasional appointment of a native officer on the staff 
of a general officer ? —I think it would be certainly desifoblcf ; I know that it would 
be very gratifying to the native officers themselves. 

1065. Are 
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East-India House, 30th October 1832. 


SELECT COMMITTEE op the HOUSE OF COMMONS. 99 V. 

MILl I'AKY. 

1065. Are they fit for any situation in either the adjutant-general’s or quarter- 

master-general’s department? — In tire quartermaster-general’s department there is 19 March l8 - v2- 
a corps of guides having ranks in some degree corresponding to the native officers Colonel ./. Mumv. 
in the other branches of the army. I think that native officers might be attached 

to both these departments with advantage to the service ; appointments of that 
nature are always gratifying to the feelings of the native officers. 

10 66. In the event of native officers being appointed to situations as aides-de- 
camp, would there be any difficulty in living with the other officers upon the staff? 

— They never would associate at table j they might occasionally sit down at break- 
fast, but they would not dine together upon meat. 

1067. Are the pay and allowances on the staff the same to the King’s officers as 
to the Company’s officers ? — I believe they are ; with the aides-de-camp and brigade- 
majors, I think, exactly the same. 

1068. Is the crime of desertion frequent among the sepoys in the presidency of 
Madras ? — Not latterly. 

1069. Are furloughs frequently given to officers and men in native regiments? — 

The number is limited by regulation. 

1070. Could it with advantage to the service, in your opinion, be added to? — 

It is matter of internal regulation, that will depend very much upon the discretion 
of the Commander-in-chief. I believe there will be no inconvenience whatever in 
increasing the number. 

1071. Do you think that it would he advantageous to make a regulation by which 
the pay of the sepoy should be increased according to the rank of service, beginning 
with a lower pay? — I think, if a very few, both officers and men, received a higher 
rate of pay after a considerable period of service, it might be of advantage in in- 
ducing them to remain longer with their regiments, but it should not apply to a 
great number. 

1072. The Committee have been informed, that in the opinion of some officers 
of great experience in India, it would be advisable to make this alteration in the 
regulations with regard to enlistment, that the sepoy should be enlisted under 
a lower pay and allowance than that which he now receives, with a view of increasing 
that according to the rate of service ; should you think such an arrangement 
desirable? — It is one that I have not fully considered. At present, with the 
battalions of Madras and Bombay, there is an establishment of sepoy recruits upon 
half pay, generally sons and relations of the sepoys, who, when brought upon the 
effective rolls of the battalions, receive full pay. I do not know that any material 
benefit would arise from the arrangement proposed, except that after a considerable 
period of service, an increase of pay might be useful in inducing the men to continue 
longer in the service, for they are now anxious to go upon the invalid and pension 
list; but I consider it dangerous to touch anything connected with their pay, so as to 
reduce any part of it at the present moment ; the sepoys are easily alarmed, and to 
reduce the pay of the younger sepoys, in order to increase that of the older, might 
occasion apprehensions in their minds of further changes ; but if a small increase 
were given, after & considerable period of service, I thing it might be advantageous. 

1073. The, duties of the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general in Bengal 
are understood to differ from those in Madras ; are you aware of the circumstance 

n 2 in 
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100 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

in which that difference consists ?— For a long period of time the Adjutant-general 
of Madras discharged almost all the duties of the staff ; even the movements and 
distribution of the army were arranged by the Adjutant-general. Afterwards, 
when the present Lord Howden was Commander-in-chief at Madras, he made the 
same distribution of duties between those officers that subsists in this country. 

1074. Do you consider the footing upon which those departments now exist at 
Madras to be satisfactory ?— Quite so; but whether the same allotment of duties 
extends to Bengal I am not able to state. 

1 075. Do you know what is the amount of horse artillery at Madras ? — I under- 
stand reductions have been made lately by Mr. Lushington’s government, and 
I am not aware what it now is. 

1076. Do you know how the clothing of the army is supplied at Madras ? — At 
present, 1 have been informed, by contract ; there was an agency until lately, but 
I understand that it has been abolished, and the contract has again been established, 
which was the mode that had been previously followed for many years. 

1077. Which should you consider the most advantageous ? — 1 have understood 
the agency was abolished on account of its inefficiency. 

1078. What is your opinion of the goodness of the articles that were supplied 
for clothing while you were in Madras ? — In general they were not complained of : 
sometimes they were badly fitted to the men ; but they have been usually of a suf- 
ficiently good quality. 

1079. Are you aware of a regulation that prohibits the soldier of the King’s army 
from volunteering to remain in the service after the age of 30 ? — I am not aware of 
such a regulation. 

1080. Was that the case when you were in India?— I do not believe there was 
any regulation of the kind. 

1081. Were soldiers in the habit of volunteering under those circumstances ?— 
Yes. 

1082. Should you think it desirable that they should be encouraged? - I should 
think so. I remember a regiment in which the commanding officer endeavoured to 
bring home as many men as he could, and induced upwards of 200 to return with 
him, and they were very unequal to the duty in this country ; he was obliged to 
discharge them as soon as possible. 

1083. Would those men have been efficient for service in India r— Quite. 

1 084. Would not the reduction of expense be very great, in saving the bringing 
of men to Europe, and taking other men out of Europe? — l should conclude so. 

1085. You stated that there have been periods at which the general spirit of the 
Madras native army was far from satisfactory?—! may say, at some periods of time, 
of all the native armies in India. 

1 086. When was the latest of those periods? — The latest period in which that 

dissatisfaction was very strikingly marked in the Madras 4 army was a mutiny con- 
templated by the troops at Quilon in Travancore in .1812. The affair at 
Barrackpoor may be stated as the latest occurrence of the kipd in the Bengal 
army. F ; 

1087. Do you consider that the spirit of the Indian **rmjr has of late years mate- 
rially improved ?— It has varied at different periods ; but if I may judge from the 
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zeal with which the Madras army embarked for Ava, with scarcely the loss of a man 

by desertion, I should conclude that they are very much attached to the service at 1}) M 

present. ... . Colonel J. Minim. 

1088. From your experience in the service of the East-India Company, is there 
any suggestion which you can propose to the Committee, that might have the effect 
of improving the efficiency or the spirit of the service in general ? — I should consider 
that the most desirable arrangement is to re-establish the regulation adopted in 
1 796, by which Company’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of 
colonel, without reference to the King’s service, or the King’s brevet. With regard 
to the men, they have very great advantage in the invalid and pension lists ; and 
I am not aware immediately of any improvement that might be introduced into the 
service, further than those which have been already adverted to. 

1089. Are the regulations of 1796, to which you allude, not now in force ?— • 

They were objected to by the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again re- 
established, with the important exception, that a Company’s lieutenant-colonel, 
after obtaining a regiment, and consequently the rank of colonel, is still com- 
manded on duty by all King’s lieutenant-colonels who are senior to him as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

1 090. Are you of opinion that when a Company’s officer obtains the rank of 
major-general, it would be advantageous to the service if he were eligible to serve 
on the staff at either of the three presidencies, and not confined to one presidency ? 

— Unquestionably. I consider it desirable to view India as a whole, and that all 
our armies should be available for service at any one of the presidencies. 

1091. If that were carried into execution, would it not be necessary to equalize 
the allowances of the armies belonging to the three presidencies ? — It would be 
desirable, unquestionably. 

1 092. How would you propose that those allowances should be equalized ; by 
raising the lowest to the highest, or by depressing the highest to the lowest, 
or by taking the medium between them?— I should recommend a new arrangement 
altogether, by which the allowances in war should be made higher than those in peace. 

1093. Could such an arrangement, in your opinion, be made with expediency r— 
l should think so ; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made 
1 believe by the board with regard to the probable expense of it. 

1094. Would not the effect of making such an arrangement be that of lowering 
the present pay and allowances at some of the presidencies ? — In peace perhaps 
Bengal officers might receive less than they do at present ; but they would receive 
proportionably more in the field. 

1095. Would the pay of a private soldier be affected by such an arrangement ? 

— No. 

1096. Do you think it would be desirable that the Company’s army should be 
made a King’s army This is a difficult question, and not easily answered at once; 
there are advantages in the present constitution of the Company’s service, and there 
would be many also itl the alteration suggested. 

1097. What is the general nature of tne country of Madras ?— Of every variety ; 
mountains covered witn uhderwdod, and very extensive plains j the two ridges of 
Ghauts converge from the north towards Cape Cbmorin. 

1098. Can 
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EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


March 1832. 
Colonel J. Munro. 


1098. Can you state generally the proportions of infantry and cavalry attached 
to that army?— There were two regiments of King’s dragoons until lately, when 
there has been only one : in the Company’s army there were eight regiments of 
native cavalry, and 50 of native infantry. 

1 099. What native powers exist in that portion of the peninsula, independent 
of the Company ? — Absolutely independent, there are none. The Travancore and 
Cochin rajahs occupy the south-western extremity, near Cape Comorin ; there is the 
Rajah of Mysore, the Nabob of the Carnatic and Rajah of Tanjore, who have not the 
territorial management of their countries j there are a number of inferior rajahs and 
polygars scattered all over the territories dependent upon Fort St. George. 

1100. Are those countries occupied by the Company’s troops? — They are all, 
except Travancore. I have understood that the Madras government has lately 
withdrawn the subsidiary force from that country. 

1101. With respect to any danger to be apprehended from those powers, is it 
not totally put out of the question ? — Unquestionably, in the present state of cir- 
cumstances ; but if any commotion or war u ere to arise, dangers might still result 
from them. 

1 102. You were in the situation of quartermaster-general ?— Yes, I was. 

1 103. Did you ever consider from what quarter the greatest danger was likely 
to arise with regard to the Madras presidency, in case of war ? — From invasion by 
a foreign enemy, such as France. 

1 104. .Putting out of consideration all danger arising from invasion, or from any 
attack coastwise upon the land frontier, from what quarter do you consider that 
danger was to be apprehended of late years, since the Mahratta war ? — On the north 
there is no danger immediately to be apprehended, because the Nizam is in a 
subsidiary state, and we occupy the Mahratta country contiguous to our frontier. 

1 ] 05. May not the Madras army be considered a species of reserve to the 
Bombay and Bengal armies ? — From the central position occupied by the Madras 
army, it has great advantages in case of any general danger being threatened to 
India, because the mass of its force could be moved to either extremity, at the right 
or left, with more expedition than the forces of the Bengal or Bombay presidencies 
could be moved from one extremity to the other ; and if our northern frontier were 
attacked, the Madras army would, of course, act as a most useful reserve to the troops 
most in advance in that direction. 

1 1 06. Do you not conceive that, speaking generally on the military policy of 

India, the line of operation that a hostile force would pursue would be the line of the 
Ganges down upon Calcutta? — It is difficult to state the line that would be taken ; 
Bombay also might invite attack ; Bengal would be likely to be attacked, as being 
the centre of the empire and the richest part of it ; but in other respects Calcutta is 
rather in the extremity, out of the proper line of invasion for tne attack of all 
India. Bengal, from being the richest of our provinces„and the seat of our power 
and resources, would probably be made an object of a,ttack,because the most effec- 
tual blow would then be given to our dominion. \ . 

1107. What quantity of force do you consider Absolutely requisite for the 
internal duties of the Madras army ?— The present Madras army furnishes the 
Nagpore and Hyderabad subsidiary forces ; it occupies the Northern Circars' as 

far 
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far as Cuttack, the Malabar coast, Mysore, the Carnatic, Tanjore, the southern dis- 
tricts and Travancore. 1 should suppose that for the maintenance of internal 
tranquillity in those countries, and in order to possess the ability to assemble a force 
for operations in the field, the present amount of troops would be necessary, and 
that very little reduction could be made. 

1108. If you were called upon to reduce 10,000 men of the Madras army, at 
what stations would you consider it most advisable to reduce to that amount ? — 
I suppose that we are precluded from reducing any at Nagpore and Hyderabad, 
because the subsidiary forces must always be maintained according to treaties ; the 
reductions must be drawn generally from the rest of the country, according to the 
discretion of the local governments. 

1 109. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the native cavalry, as compared 
with the King’s regiments of cavalry, with regard to courage and discipline ? — 
The native troops arc in an excellent state of discipline, but of course the European 
are always superior to the native ; our power depends essentially upon the Europeans. 

1110. What should be the relative proportions of the European infantry to the 
native infantry ?— I should say about one-third of European ; that was the propor- 
tion long observed at Madras ; indeed we had sometimes rather more ; now we 
have considerably less. I once conversed with Sir Thomas Munro on that point, 
and he expressed his opinion very decidedly that there should be that proportion. 

1111. What number of divisions is the Madras army divided into r — There is 
the Centre division, the Northern division, the Southern division, the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, Mysore, Malabar, Canara, the Travancore subsidiary force, the Nizam sub- 
sidiary force, and the Nagpore subsidiary force. 

1112. How many general officers’ and brigadiers’ commands are there ? — I am 
not aware at present ; all those commands are considered as general officers* and 
brigadiers’ except the Travancore subsidiary force, which has always been com- 
manded by a colonel. 

1113. What is the pay of a general officer at Madras ? — I am not aware, but it 
is in the table of pay and allowances. 

1114. What allowances are given to the Madras army and what is the number 
of them ? — There is a batta gratuity and tent allowance, horse allowance to staff 
officers and cavalry officers, and command allowance, varying according to the ex- 
tent of the command. 

1115. Is there any allowance for fuel ? — No. 

1116. What is the constitution of the military board ? — The military board consists 
of the Commander-in-chief as president, the Adjutant-general, Quartermaster- 
general, Chief Engineer, Commandant of Artillery and Military Auditor-general. 

1117. Do not the duties of that board practically fall into the hands of the secre- 
tary, from the necessity of the officers composing it dedicating their time to their 
respective individual duties ? — Unquestionably. The Commander-in-chief ought 
to be the president of the board, from his authority over the army, but there ought 
to be attached to the board a vice-president, having no other duties to attend to 
than , the duties of that board. 

1118. Would it not be better to reconstruct that board, and put it into the 
hands of officers who bad nothing else to do?— Far better. 


V. 

Mll.li'AIO. 

19 March 1832 
Colonel «/. Munr 
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EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 


V. 

MILITARY" 


March lSj:. 

M ijor-Cifu. 
Sir i\ Pntzler. 


Jovis, 22° die Martii , 1832. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

Major-General Sir THEOPHILUS PRITZLER called in and examined. 

1119. Y ou have served for some time in the East-Indies ? — I have. 

11*20. At the presidency of Madras? — At the presidency of Madras. 

1121. In what capacities have you served, and how long? — I went out in 1815, 
and returned home about six months ago ; but during that period I came once to 
England for about a year, or a little more ; consequently I was actually serving in 
India about 1 2 years. 

1122. In the King’s service ? — Yes. 

1123. During a great portion of which you held high commands?— I first of all 
commanded a regiment of dragoons ; afterwards a brigade, consisting of my own 
regiment and two native corps ; after that I commanded the reserve division of the 
army of the Deccan. Upon that army being broken up, I was appointed to com- 
mand a field division of the army which occupied the southern Mahratta country. 
I then returned to England : and on going back again as a major-general, l was 
appointed to command the southern division of the Madras army, and latterly the 
Mysore division of that army. 

1 1 24. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee your opinion generally 
of the discipline, the spirit, and efficiency of the native army ? — I consider the 
spirit and discipline of the native army of Madras to be exceedingly good, and the 
corps, generally speaking, very efficient. The Madras army has, upon all occasions, 
shown its readiness to go on foreign service ; and whenever it has been employed, 
I think it has always acquitted itself well. 

1125. Is there any difference apparent between the sepoys of different districts 
in the same presidency? — I think some of the natives of some parts of the Madras 
territory are mote active and better soldiers than others; but, generally speaking, 
I think the whole of them are very excellent sepoys. Some arc larger, others 
smaller ; but l do not think there is much variation in their eligibility. 

1 lid. Do you consider them equally good in all three branches of the service, 
artillery, cflvalry and infantry ? — 1 think the infantry is as good as it possibly can 
be ; I think that the cavalry is good, but there is room for improvement. With 
regard to the artillery, I never myself had a great opinion of the native artillery ; 
I always doubted the rendering them efficient, and, if it were practicable, the policy 
of so doing. 

1127. Are the sepoys in the service generally well satisfied with their con- 
dition ? — I think they are particularly so; because, there is no greater punishment 
that you can inflict upon a sepoy than to order him to be discharged j and desertion 
is very rare. 

1 1 28. From that answer, are the Committee to consider the military service is 

popular with the natives? — It is, most assuredly. , 

’ 1129. The 
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1129. The sepoy soldier is temperate in his habits, and easy in his management, 
is he not ? — Particularly so. 

1 130. What are their feelings towards the European officers in their regiments ? 
— I should say very good ; very much attached to them, provided they are properly 
commanded. 

1131. W r hat is the hare allowance of the sepoy soldier in Madras? — I am afraid 
I cannot answer that question without reference to papers. 

1132. As compared with the price of labour it is good, is it not?— Certainly 
high compared with the price of labour. 

1133. In what respect does the pay or allowance of the sepoy in the field or in 
cantonments differ from that of the European, or the soldiers in the King’s service, 
either in India or in other parts of the world ? — I am afraid 1 cannot answer that 
question without reference to papers. 

1 134. Do you consider it desirable that the European officers should be trained 
up with the sepoys through the different steps of promotion ? — I think so, so long 
as they are regimental officers. I think the management of the sepoys and the 
Europeans so \\ idely different, that the sepoy officer is not calculated to manage 
Europeans, or the European officers to manage sepoys, re»imcnt(tl/i/. 

11 35. Would you recommend then, that young officers, upou first going out to 
India, should he appointed at once as sepoy officers, if they are going to remain in 
that service ? — Certainly. 

113(1. It would not be preferable first to do duty with the European regi- 
ments? — I should doubt it, because I think that the officers trained in the Com- 
pany’s European regiments have been by no means their best officers, but rather 
their worst, when employed with sepoys. 

1137. Do you think the regulations of the service give sufficient encourage- 
ment to native officers?— The native officers are not what they formerly were ; 
they were formerly composed of what I should call native gentlemen; they are now 
composed entirely of the non-commissioned officers of the corps who have risen to 
be native officers, and consequently, I think, they are sufficiently well provided for ; 
the being a native officer is a sufficient reward ; and when they arc no longer able 
to do their duty they are pensioned. 

1 138. Is there much difference between what you call the native gentlemen 
and the description of persons who have been formerly non-commissioned officers, 
and have risen to the degree qf officers? — We scarcely know such a person on our 
side of India as a native gentleman. 

1139. Is the pay and allowance of the officers in India ample for the expenses 
they are liable to ?— Do the Committee allude to European or native officers ? 

1140. To the whole European and native generally j is the pay and allowance to 
officers in the Company’s service in India, as well as to the King’s troops, sufficient 
for the expenses to which they are liable at all times ?— It is certainly, but it is 
only just so. 

1 141. You have of course served in other parts of the world? — Yes. 

1 142. How do you compare the two ? — Why, I think the junior ranks can but 
live in India, and that is what they can do in other parts of the world. I have 
served in the West-Indies ; we have frequently made comparisons, and we always 

e.i. — V. o considered 
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< 1 2 March 1832. 

Majnr-Cifii. 
Sir T. Pntzkr. 
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considered that the officer was at the end of the year in about the same situation in 

* 2 March l8 3 2 - | n( |j a as j ie wou ld be if he were in the West-Indies ; he was only able to live, and 

Ma t or Gen. that with great and rigid economy. 

Sir f. Pntzler. 1 143. Would it be desirable. to assimilate the whole of the armies of the three 
presidencies in all respects? — The King’s, the Native, and the European armies of 
the three presidencies 1 

. 1 1 44. Yes ? — 1 think they cannot be assimilated too much ; but the distances are 
so great that 1 should doubt the advantage of moving native corps, particularly from 
the Madras establishment, where their homes are, and where all their relations 
reside. 

1145. Would that apply to the other two presidencies ?— I only speak of one, 
because the native army of Madras is composed so much of families ; a regiment of 
200 or 300 families, and they all have their residence in a particular part of that 
presidency ; and if you remove them from that you destroy the chain, and I doubt 
whether they would bear it; it w'ould he like going abroad to them. 

1146. The allowances both to the officers and men are not the same at each of 
the presidencies, are they ? — I believe not. I believe the Bombay and the Madras 
armies have generally had nearly the same allowance, though that of Bengal was 
greater ; but I have reason to believe that the late reduction has brought them all 
nearly upon a level. 

1147. Do you not consider it desirable that they should be equalized ? — Cer- 
tainly, as far as circumstances will admit. There are some situations where allow- 
ances may be greater or less than others ; that has been a sad bone of contention. 

1148. Are the habits of expense of the officers at Madras very great?— The 
officers in the Madras army are exposed only to the expense of their mess ; all the 
officers in India must keep a horse to enable them to do their duty ; beyond that 
I am not aware that their expenses are much greater than in any other foreign 
station, except for servants. 

1149. Are the habits of expense more at Madras than at the other two presi- 
dencies ? — I have always considered that the habits of expense were greater in 
Bengal than anywhere ; and the Madras and Bombay very nearly equal. 

1150. What is your opinion as to the propriety of establishing different rates of 
allowance in the field and in cantonments ? — I think it is very desirable to have 
a different rate of allowance in the field, because officers are exposed to greater 
expenses for the carriage of their tents and baggage ; if that was given them when 
in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and would not have the 
means of providing what was required in the field. 

1151. You have always been in the cavalry service, have you not? — I have been 
in both services. I was seven or eight years in the infantry. 

1152. Do you consider the native troops good horsemen ?— I think they might 
be better. 

1 1 53. Do they take good care of their horses ?■— I think not so good as they 

ought to do. i ^ 

1154. Are the horses that are provided, both ftr .the King’s troops and • the 
native troops, good and fit for the duty ?— I think they have generally been as good 
as were procurable ; but the Madras cavalry have suffered very much of late years 

from 
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V. 

MILITARY. 


from a very large proportion of horse artillery, which took from them all the best 
horses, and by the expenditure of them, left only the very refuse for the native 
cavalry. 

1155. The horses are provided occasionally from the stud, and occasionally by 
contract, are they not? — There is no stud at Madras ; they are all brought down 
from the Persian Gulf by sea, and purchased by the commissary for the army. 

1 156. What is the average price of the troop horse ; its prime cost? — It rests 
entirely with the commissary ; he gives various prices ; it is hardly a question I can 
answer ; but I believe the average is from 350 to 400 rupees. 

1157. Do you consider that the horses are better when they are undercover 
than when they are not under cover? — I should prefer their not being under cover, 
because the Madras army is so constantly employed in the field, that I think they 
would be injured if they were removed from that corps ; added to which, I see 
no very great use in it, because I always found the horses in the Madras cavalry 
particularly healthy. 

1 158. What average number of years do you expect a troop horse to last in that 
country ? — The annual expenditure of my own regiment was not above seven per 
cent. I know that of the native cavalry at the same time amounted to about 
14, that is, for the loss of horses during the year; and I have heard, but it is 
only from hearsay, that the horse artillery amounted to 28 ; but I should think 
the fair average would be about 10 per cent, taking the service generally. 

1 1 ,<){). Which service, the King’s or the Company’s service, has the advantage of 
promotion without purchase throughout the various grades? — It has varied of late 
years, owing to the augmentation of the Madras army ; the Company’s officers have 
the advantage of the King’s at present. 

1160. Without purchase? — Without purchase, and with purchase ; but this has 
varied exceedingly, and will vary again ; formerly the advantage was in favour of 
the King’s ; the augmentation of the army has put it in favour of the Company’s •, 
but if the Company’s army is not increased, it may revert to what it formerly was in 
favour of the King’s ; at present l consider it at Madras decidedly in favour of the 
Company’s. 

1 161. Which officers in the King's or the Company’s service obtain the greater 
number of divisions or stations of command ? — The division commands are fixed, 
because they are given to the general officers. At Madras we have latterly had 
two King’s generals and three Company's, besides the Commander-in-chief, lhe 
commands of stations 1 think more generally are left to the Company's officers; 
they have the power of removing the Company’s officers from corps to corps, and 
the King’s officers are obliged to remain with their corps. Consequently the Com- 
pany’s officers have the advantage, as they cannot move a King’s officer to give him 
a command. The rank qf colonel, which is now given to lieutenant-colonels- 
commandant, will bring them over all the King’s officers ; they now get the rank 
of colonel with that of lieutertant-coloncl-commandant, and from that date they take 
their rank of major-general ; the King’s officers do not. 

1 1 62. Would it, in your dpinion, be an advantage to the officers of the two 
services if the army of the Company was to be made a royal army? — I should 
say certainly. 

b.i.— V. 02 1163. Upon 
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1 1C3. Upon what principle could such a transfer be made ? — The native army, 
in my opinion, must be kept as distinct from the European army as the British 
artillery is from the infantry and cavalry, because the officers require a different 
education. The Company's European regiments are upon a very small scale, and 
might very easily be disposed of, and at present they certainly are only calculated 
to make indifferent sepoy officers. I should fancy the only way, if such an incor- 
poration were requisite, would be to incorporate the artillery with the royal artillery, 
and the varied service of that artillery would certainly be very beneficial to the 
service at large. 

1 1(>4. Would you recommend that the three armies should be united, or would 
you have them to continue as three distinct armies ?— I think, for the reasons 
I before stated, the sepoy corps should be kept distinct for each presidency. 

1 165. But do you mean that the Commander-in-chief in India should have the 
sole command of the three armies ? — Most assuredly ; because, by having three 
Commanders in-chief, which we have at present, (the Commander-in-chief in India 
commands the Company's army only at the presidency where he is stationed,) 
three systems are constantly going on. 

1 i(j(j. What number of European officers do you consider it desirable to have 
with each native regiment?— I think they ought always to have a Held officer to 
command the staff, and one European officer per troop or company ; but to have 
that number, a greater proportion must be allowed on the establishment, to make 
a sufficient allowance for officers on the staff and on furlough. 

1167. What is the average proportion of officers generally absent from staff 
appointments on furlough ? — There are eight companies ; that is, eight and the 
two staffs are ten, the commanding officer eleven ; there ought to be twelve officers 
present. 1 should think they would require at least twenty officers to insure twelve 
being present, which I consider necessary. 

1168. Great inconvenience has arisen to the service at times, has it not, from 
a very great proportion of the officers being appointed to the staff in one particular 
regiment? — It has been particularly so, but by the late regulations they are equalizing. 
They will not now allow the officers to go from a regiment to the staff when they 
have their proportion already there ; it is a late regulation. I can recollect a regi- 
ment of native cavalry under my command falling to the command of a native 
officer; but by the late regulations, the proportion of officers on the staff, and on 
furlough also, will be equalized, because if a regiment has too many on furlough 
they will not allow an officer to go on the staff. 

1169. What was the date of those regulations ?— -They were just getting in force 

as I left India ; they are about a year or a year and half’s standing ; they are not 
yet in force throughout the corps, because they only take effect as the officers 
remove ; they do not send a man from his staff* appointment. * - 

1170. Is that regulation applicable to the three presidencies? — I am not able 

to say. ! 

1171. The officers, in time of peace, at the presidency of Madras, are not in 
receipt of full tent allowance, are they ?— I think tht'officers of the Madras army 
always receive full tent allowance, with the exception of the officers of the'Europein 
regiments, upon the principle that the officers of native corps are constantly ten* 

ployed 
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ployed in treasure escorts, and those sorts of detached duties which the officers of 
the European regiments are not, and therefore they have always granted to them 
the full tent allowance. 

1172. Do the officers prefer service in a European regiment to a native regi- 
ment ? — The Company’s officers prefer the native corps. 

1173. An officer, on his first arrival in India, takes his chance whether he is 
appointed to a European or a native regiment ? — He does ; and in that corps 
remains till he obtains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, unless removed by augmen- 
tation of the army. They never remove them from regiment to regiment till they 
obtain the rank of lieutenant-colonel ; then they are disposable. 

1 1 74. Is not the brevet rank of captain given to subalterns of 1 5 years service ? — 
It is, for the King's as well as the Company’s, 

1175. Is that a measure of equal advantage to the King's and the Company’s 
officers ?— 1 do not think that it is of equal advantage, because it is perfectly local 
to the Kings officers, whereas it gives the Company’s officer a claim eventually to 
a brevet rank of major, and therefore it is a greater advantage to the Company’s 
officer than it is to the King’s. 

1 176. Do you think it advantageous that there should be one Commander-in-chief 
for the three armies, and a commander of the forces to manage the details of each 
presidency ? — I should think it would be most desirable. 

1177. Would you in the same way recommend an adjutant and quartermaster- 
general for the three presidencies, with deputies at each station under them? — 
1 think that there should be but one head of each of those departments. 

1 178. For all India ? Yes, for all India. 

1179. And deputies for each department of each presidency? — Yes; of each 
department at each presidency ; but it requires a little qualification ; the armies of 
each presidency are very large, and would require officers of high rank to fill the 
heads of departments ; therefore they must be considered in a different light to 
deputies in general. 

1180. l)o you consider it a matter of importance that the officer holding the 
situation of Commander-in-chief should previously have served in India: — I think it 
most desirable, because he is half his time in learning the common names of things 
and places. 

1181. In like manner, if a person was appointed as a general on the staff in India, 
it would be desirable that he should have had previous service in India ? — I think 
so, certainly . 

1182. Have the officers of the Company’s service been ever in chief command 
in India? — I believe only in consequence of the death of the King’s officer who 
has commanded ; the Madras presidency was commanded by Generals Bowser and 
Doveton after the death of Sir Alexander Campbell, and they may have succeeded 
in like manner, to the chief command. 

1 183. When the Company's officers have obtained the rank of general, do you 
think it desirable that they should be eligible to service at either of the three 
presidencies I can see no sort, of objection to it. 

1184. How tong ii it since you left India ? — I left India last February twelve- 
months., 1' ■■ >« \ 1 1 . 

1185. Are 
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1 185. Are you of opinion that there is any practicable reduction to be made in 
any branches of the corps now in India ? — I can only speak with regard to Madras. 
I am satisfied there could be no reduction in the European troops. A very large 
reduction has already been made in the horse artillery, which perhaps might bear 
a little more ; and if the Madras army is not to re-occupy the Douab, I should 
suppose that the two regiments that were raised at the period when the Douab was 
taken under the Madras management might also be spared ; but I am satisfied no 
greater reduction ought to be made. The duty of all the regiments is sufficiently 
hard. 

1 1 86. Do you consider it practicable that any reduction should be made in the 
staff of the army in any of the departments? — I am not aware that any could be 
made. The staff' of the divisions now at Madras consists only of the general officers 
of divisions, deputy assistant adjutant-general, deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general, paymaster, assistant commissary, commissary of stores, deputy judge 
advocate, and a superintending surgeon. 

1187. Supposing, from want of funds, a reduction was absolutely necessary, in 
what branch would you recommend it to take place ? — I should say, if a reduction 
were absolutely necessary to take place, it should be what I have stated, in horse 
artillery, and a certain number of men per regiment. 

1188. Do you consider the service in India preferable to a King’s officer to either 
of the other stations, such as Canada, the West Indies, Mauritius, or Ceylon r — No, 
I do not, unless it is an officer of very high rank. 

1 1 89. Has it ever come to your knowledge that any regiment has been moved 
from one presidency to another, either a King’s or native regiment r — A Kings 
corps has frequently, and there has been no difficulty about removing them. A 
native corps has never been moved except during war time, that I am aware of. 

ngo. Would any inconvenience attend each exchange? — I see no difficulty 
whatever in the removal of the King’s corps. 

1 1 g 1 . Are the hospital departments in Bengal under a chief inspector of hospi- 
tals ? — There is a medical board at Madras that regulates every thing, and a super* 
intending surgeon in each division. The King’s army has a deputy inspector of 
hospitals for Madras, and an inspector in Calcutta. 

1 1 <J2'. The native troops are in general much more healthy than the King’s 
troops, are they not ? — Infinitely more so. 

1 193. In what way are the hospitals supplied with medicines ?— I believe every 
thing, except the most trifling articles, are now supplied from the commissariat. 

1194. They were formerly supplied by the surgeon of the regiment? — A great 
portion of the articles were formerly supplied by surgeons of regiments under a con- 
tract, but European medicines were always furnished by Government. 

1195. Is much attention paid to the hospital establishment ? — Very great atten- 
tion ; it is particularly well conducted, I think. ..a 

ugh. Has there been much decrease m the expense attending that establish- 
ment r — I am unable to answer that question. > ;.ci. 

1 197. What do you consider a healthy regiment of natives j what proportion ? — 
They vary very much according to the country ia' which they are employed;; 
I have had regiments of 800 or 900 strong, with six or eight sick ; butiijhoidd 

make 
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make inquiry, if I found the number exceeded 20 or 25 in a native corps, that 
is 800. 

1 1 98. And how would the same number bear to Europeans ? — We have always 
considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded 1 0 per cent., but they again 
vary very much, according to the station in which they are. I commanded a regi- 
ment for two years, while it was stationed at Bangalore, and only lost 25 men each 
year out of 800. At Arcot, and in the field, we lost about 50 men a year ; and 
the greatest loss the regiment ever had in 25 years was at Trichinopoly, when first 
they came out, where they lost 70 men. 

1 1 99. What is the average loss of officers per regiment in a year in a Kings 
regiment? — That has also varied very much. In 20 years in the 22d regiment, 
which I commanded in India, we only lost 19 officers, but I think the regiments 
latterly have lost a much larger proportion of officers ; the 1 3th dragoons, which 
succeeded the 2 2d, which I afterwards commanded, has lost above that number in 
half the time, yet they have been stationary, whilst the 2 2d was always moving. 

1200. In the letter which you have sent to the Committee, you complain of the 
composition of the quartermaster-general’s department at Madras; in what respect 
would you suggest any alteration for the improvement of that department? — 
The quartermaster-general’s department of late has been furnished from officers 
as indiscriminately as taken for the rest of the staff, persons not scientifically 
qualified, persons who have understood nothing of the general duties of a quarter- 
master-general. 

1201. Has that been only lately the case ? — There was an establishment at Madras 
formerly, which for some years has been abolished, (a military institution it was 
called,) at which officers were educated and qualified, and then they rigidly appointed 
officers from that institution ; since the institution has been abolished they have 
taken them from the army at large, and in many instances without ascertaining 
that from private education they were properly qualified. 

1 202. Should you recommend that the officers of the medical department should 
be examined in the Company’s service in the same way as the same description of 
officers in the King’s service are? — I can see no objection to it. Our officers 
undergo an examination on every step of promotion ; the Company’s medical 
officer is examined before he comes out and never afterwards, and therefore, if he 
is disposed to be idle, he gives himself very little trouble about his studies. 

1 209. You say that the European foot artillery is not sufficiently supplied with 
officers^— No, it is not ; because the native foot artillery, and all the horse artillery, 
are officered from them, and all the commissaries of stores are appointed from them, 
so that there were left very few officers for the European foot artillery, which is the 
most valuable arm, and required the greatest care. 

1 204. Is the European foot artillery in India altogether Company’s artillery ? — 
Altogether Company’s j the King’s artillery has been withdrawn for many years. 

1205. In order to improve the erganization of that branch of the service, you 
think that a larger supply of officers is necessary ? — I think so, certainly. 

1206; Cat* you state to what extent you think the increase of officers would be 
desirable ?--I beliere the Madras artillery at present consists of two battalions of 
eight companies ; if the- native artillery are discontinued, I think those two bat- 
talions 
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talions ought certainly to be ten companies each, in order to give the required 
quantity of artillery in the different divisions of the army, and to have a disposable 
force at the head quarters of the artillery. 

1207. Do you think it would be desirable to discontinue altogether the use of 
native artillery? — I am of that opinion j but I think that the reduction should be 
gradual, and not made all at once, because it might produce a bad effect, the dis- 
charging those people. 

1208. Do you form that opinion from the inefficiency of the natives in that 
service, or from motives of general policy ? — Both ; I think that they require 
physical strength for artillerymen, which the natives do not possess. 

1209. Are you aware what classes of men, whether Mahomcdans or Hindoos, 
the native artillery on the coast are generally composed of? — They arc mixed ; the 
horse artillery are principally Mussulmen, and the foot artillery are a mixture of 
both Mussulmen and Hindoos. 

1210. The clothing of the army at Madras is done by contract, is it not? — 
I believe it is ; the army is well clothed I think ; very fairly clothed. 

1211. Are the accoutrements supplied by contract?— The Government furnish 
the accoutrements, and the officers of the cavalry have a contract for furnishing the 
horses with saddlery. 

1212. Are those accoutrements taken as much as they can be from European 
supplies ? — They are never European ; they are all native manufacture, both cavalry 
and infantry. 

I2i;}. Do you think it would be desirable that, instead of native manufacture, 
European manufacture should be employed where it can be? — I think it would be 
more economical from its durability. 

1214. The saddlery in the Madras army you say is all native? — All native. 

1215. Are you aware that that is not the case in the other presidencies ? — \ cs ; 
I have seen some European saddlery in the Bombay army. 

1216. The commissariat provides almost every thing for the army, even to the 
horses of the cavalry ; is that commissariat in any way under the instruction or 
control of the military authorities ?— Not at all ; it is under the Governor. 

1217. Would it not be desirable that the officers in command at Madras, or some 
officer in command there, should have some control over the commissariat expendi- 
ture ? — I should think that would be an interference with the Governor. 

1218. You have been asked generally, whether you think there would be any 
advantage in encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India; what is your 
opinion with regard to that? — I have replied to that question without understanding 
whether it alluded to the general settlement of Europeans in India, or people' belong- 
ing to the army only. 

1219. But take the question in its largest sense, what answer are you disposed 

to make? —With regard to the general settlement of Europeans in India, I am of 
opinion that no Europeans would do any goo^ in India except those possessing 
capital. ‘ , 

1220. What would be your opinion as to the settlement of discharged soldiers? 
—My opinion is, that there are few of thelh that would bo able to .do Any gopd, 
and they would become a burthen on the public \ first, because in a trppicjsl climatp 
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they could not earn their bread by labour ; and secondly, because their habits, I am 23 ^ h l8 
sorry to say, have been such, that when control would be removed from them, they 2 J drci 1 **' 
would become a very bad description of people. Major-Gen. 

1221. You have said that you thought it would be desirable to establish an Euro- s ‘ r Priuler. 
pean pensionary on the hills ; what do you mean by that? —There are certain hilly 

situations in our part of India, and on the Bombay side, I believe, bpt I am speaking 
only of Madras, the Nilgherry Mountains, where Europeans might labour a little, 
and which, with the assistance of their pensions, would enable them to live better 
than they now do in the Carnatic, and then their offspring would become a much 
more valuable race of beings than it is at present. 

1222. Are the Commanders-in-chief of the forces obliged to reside constantly at 
the presidency ? — Their duty as members of the council coniines them very much 
to the presidency. 

1223. Would you think it desirable that they should be released from that duty? 

— I think it is desirable that they should sec more of their armies. 

1224. In point of practice, at present they see but little of their armies? — Very 
little. 

1225. Have you observed any jealousies between the King’s and Company’s 
officers during your experience in India?— I never observed any jealousies to the 
prejudice of the service ; but certainly feelings of that description arise at times. 

] 22(i. Have the Company’s officers their fair share of high commands? — I think 
they have. 

1227. W’hen a King’s regiment is withdrawn from India, is it common for the 
men to volunteer to remain there ? — The men are generally so disposed to do ; and 
at one period we left almost all our men in India when a regiment came home, 
which was very desirable, for I think they were the most valuable people for that 
service, and the least valuable in this country : latterly the regiments have brought 
home a great many men. I think they have been too rigid as to the age at. which 
they took their recruits; they fixed them at 30 in the King’s regiments, when 
a man at 33 is the most valuable man that they can have in the country ; and 
a number of men that were taken by the Company’s European regiment formerly, 
have been rejected latterly, because the Company found, I believe, that they had 
to pension those men for service in the King’s army, and they will now only give 
them pensions according to the period they serve with them, and therefore the men 
are not disposed so to transfer their service. 

1228. Would it be an advantage, in a military as well as an economical point of 
view, to complete the King’s regiments in India rather by sending recruits to fill up 
casualties than by a relief of the entire regiment ?— I should think a frequent relief 
of the King’s regiments in India would be attended with a great expense both of 
money and life, and the officers would certainly require some time to understand 
the management of their men in that country ; but on the other hand, I consider 
the keeping them too long in the country is equally prejudicial, because they would 
thereby lose their native feeling. 

1 229. If the India Company were entitled to an allowance from the Government 
for dll those men who enlist into their service from the King’s, upon the regiments 
leaving the country for England, do you not think that the India Company would 

£.1. —V, p be 
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be very willing to take those men into their service at any age ? — I believe latterly 
their European corps were complete. 

1230. How are the Company’s European regiments kept complete? — They 
receive a certain proportion of recruits annually from England. They were for- 
merly completed by volunteers from the King’s regiments as they returned to 
England. 

1231. They are not recruited by relief? — Never relieved. 

1232. Are you aware that the artillery have the choice of all European recruits 
that come to India, before the infantry regiments? — I always understood so, and 
considered that to be the cause of the Company’s European regiments being com- 
posed of a bad description of men. 

1233. From whence are the staff sergeants of the native regiments taken? — 
Formerly they used to he taken from the artillery and from the Company’s Euro- 
pean regiments, and very many of them from the King’s regiments, but of late I do 
not think any have been taken from the King’s regiments at Madras, but invariably 
from the artillery and from the Company’s European regiments. 

1 234. Are they an efficient set of officers ! — I do not think they are. They are 
made use of more as clerks, and people who write and make out returns, and are 
not at all employed in the discipline of the corps. 

1235. What number of non-commissioned European officers are attached to 
a native regiment ? — Two to each corps, a serjeant-major and quartermaster 
seijeant. 

123b. How are courts-martial composed in India j do the King’s and Company’s 
officers sit together in the same court ? — They do. For the trial of Europeans the 
King’s and Company’s officers sit in conjunction ; for the trial of the sepoys the 
court-martial is composed of native officers, directed by an European officer as 
a judge advocate. 

1237. Are there any irregular corps in the Madras establishment ? — No, there 
are none ; they were all reduced at the close of the last war. 

1238. Have the officers commanding corps the appointment of their regimental 
staff? — No. 

j 239. With whom does that appointment rest ? — With the Commander-in-chief 
at Madras. 

1240. Are you of opinion that the officers commanding corps have sufficient 
influence in that appointment ? — I do not think they have. I should doubt the 
expediency of their having the sole control of it ; but I doubt whether they have at 
present sufficient influence. 

1241. Has the circumstance of the officers commanding corps not possessing 
sufficient influence in the appointment of their regimental staff been, during your 
experience, a subject of complaint ? — It has never been made an official complaint 
to me, but it has been a frequent reply to me when I have found fault with the 
want of efficiency of their regimental staff. I have never received an official 
complaint. 

1242. Are you aware that those officers were appointed against the will of the 
commanding officers, or have not been appointed by their recommendation? —I am 
quite aware that a great many were appointed in direct opposition to them. 

1243. Have 
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1 243. Have you ever considered whether it would be expedient that the gover- 
nors of the different presidencies and the generals on the staff in India should have 
native aides-de-camp attached to them ? — I think it would be useful to those officers, 
and I think it would be a very desirable thing so to employ the deserving native 
officers, for 1 never could do my duty in the Held without the assistance of a person 
of that description. 

1244 Have the native officers always risen from the ranks? — Some of the old 
native officers now in the army came in from local corps, the corps that belonged to 
native princes, but all the rest are promoted from the sepoy rank. 

124.5. When an English regiment of dragoons arrives in India, it is dis- 
mounted ? — It comes out dismounted, and receives the horses of the regiment it 
relieves. 

1246. Are the horses on which English dragoon regiments are mounted when 
they reach India, equally efficient to those which are employed in our service at 
home? — Formerly 1 think they were superior; latterly they have not been so 
good. Hut there are horses in India particularly well calculated for all military 
purposes. 

1 247. The number of staff appointments is held by the general officers, is it not ? 
— Yes. 

1 24cS. It appears that the number of general officers employed in staff appoint- 
ments at Bengal is seven, and that the number of general officers employed on 
staff appointments in the same way at Madras is five ; can you explain the reason of 
the Madras appointments seeming to bear so large a proportion to that of Bengal, 
when the army is comparatively so much smaller? — There is only a general officer 
for each division of the Madras army. 

1249. It appears also that the same observation applies to the brigadiers; the 
brigadiers in Bengal being 14 and the brigadiers at Madras being 12, can you 
explain in any way the disproportion which seems to exist there also 1 — There is a 
brigadier only at the principal stations of the army where there are large bodies of 
troops assembled. 

1 250. Are you of opinion that the number of stations under commands at Madras 
could be reduced ? — I do not think they could ; with regard to the general officers, 
their divisions are very large. 

1251. The number of brigadiers in the King’s service at Bengal appears to be 

two and in the Company’s service 1 2 ; at Madras the number of brigadiers in the 
King’s service is three and in the Company’s service nine ; can you give any expla- 
nation of that disproportion, why so many more of the King’s officers seem to hold 
these commands at Madras in proportion to the amount of the army than they do in 
Bengal ? — The only opinion that I can give is, that it strikes me that the King’s 
regiments are more divided throughout the army of Madras, which brings their 
officers into play, while the King’s regiments on the Bengal establishment arc all at 
fixed stations, until ixed with the Company’s troops ; we are mixed throughout the 
army at Madras, whereas in Bengal the King’s regiments are all along the river, 
and therefore not mixed so much with the other part of the army, and a King’s 
officer cannot - be moved from his regiment to hold one of these brigadier 
appointments. ~ 
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1252. Is not Arracan and that coast under the Madras army ? — Moulmeyne is 
garrisoned by Madras troops, which is a place that was ceded after the Burmese war, 
and that is under an officer who, I believe, receives brigadier's allowance. 

1 253* And is Singapore also under a brigadier ? — I am not sure. I think two 
regiments went to Penaug for the purpose of furnishing the garrisons of Singapore, 
Malacca, and Penang. 

1 254. What is your opinion as to the efficiency of the military board, and the pro- 
priety of keeping it up ? — I feel hardly competent to answer that, never having 
directed my attention much to it, but think the service would get on quite as well 
without it. 

1255. What is your opinion with regard to the efficiency of the local corps? — 
There are none existing at present. 

1256. None at Madras? — None at Madras. 

1257. As far as your experience has gone generally, would you recommend the 
propriety of substituting regularly-organized troops for local purposes in every 
instance? — I think local cavalry are to be obtained very good in India for a war, 

S crimps fully equal to any you could raise in addition to your regular cavalry ; but 
should recommend strongly the augmentation of the existing regiments of infantry 
in preference to any local corps; there is a native horseman in India who becomes 
very useful when directed by European officers. 

1 258. What is your opinion as to the proportion that European troops ought to 
bear to natives in India ? — I think that must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation. 

1259. But as an army generally, what proportion ought the European troops to 
bear to the natives?— As an army in the field I am decidedly of opinion that every 
brigade of cavalry ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it, to render 
it efficient. 

1 260. In what proportion would that be ? — The brigades consist of eight squa- 
drons, therefore that is one-fourth. 

1261. Then are you of opinion that it would be expedient or desirable to reduce 
the European cavalry, and substitute native in its stead ? — Most certainly not, 
because the European cavalry of Madras is at present (since the withdrawing of one 
of our regiments) unequal to furnish its proper proportion ; native cavalry could be 
augmented j European cavalry could not, without great difficulty. 

1 262. Are you of opinion that it is of importance to give rewards and marks of 
distinction to native officers of the army in India ? — Most assuredly, it is most 
essential. 

1263. Are you of opinion that sepoy boys belonging to each corps on the Madras 
establishment is a useful and necessary part of the corps ? — It is the most valuable 
part of the corps. 
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Sabbati, 24“ die Martii, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no in the Chair. 


Colonel JAMES LI MON D called in and examined. 

1 264. Abe you in the Company’s artillery service ? — Yes. 

1 265. How long have you been in it ? — 1 went out in 1 794, that is 38 years ago. 

1266. Have you served in any other presidency but that of’ Madras? — I have 
not been immediately serving at Bombay or Bengal, but I have been with the 
forces serving from those presidencies upon the different expeditions ; I have been 
upon the service at Ceylon, upon the expedition to Egypt, the expedition to the 
Isle of France, upon the expedition to Java, and another expedition from Java 
against the Rajah of Palambang. 

1267. What is the comparative amount of the European artillery force with 
that of the natives? — We had no native artillery when I first went into the service ; 
it was after the conclusion of the Mahratta war, under General Wellesley, that 
the horse artillery was formed ; and upon the same occasion, in order, as I suppose, 
to lessen the great expense of European artillery to Government, a corps of 
golundauze, or native foot artillery, were also raised. With respect to the com- 
parative amount of the European with the native force of artillery, it is as two to 
one, there being three battalions of European foot artillery, and one brigade of 
European horse artillery, one battalion of native foot artillery, and one brigade of 
native horse artillery. 

1 268. Are the officers for the artillery educated at home for that distinct branch 
of the service? — Yes, they are now; when I first went out to the service the 
officers were instructed entirely at the head -quarters of the corps, and formed to 
the service there. 

1 269. Is there any rule for attaching the young officers, on first coming out, to 
an European battalion, before they are allowed to go to the native battalions ?— 
They are always first put to the European battalions. 

1270. po the officers get promotion solely regimentally ? —As a corps of 
artillery. 

1271. How does the proportion of promotion bear with that of the cavalry and 
infantry of the Company’s service ? — Sometimes one branch supersedes the other, 
and alternately ; but this is not considered a hardship, as it is the chance of the 
service. My own is a particularly hard instance of supercession, and it will 
illustrate the nature of the service. My own brother came out to the infantry 
service some years after me ; I was a senior subaltern, and in all the grades of 
a subaltern, captainand major, I was senior to him and a great many more. Upon 
the increase of the infantry, he and a great many others superseded me as 
a lieutenant-colonel. When I got to the rank of colonel of a regiment, I would 
have attained nearly to my old situation, but by a compromise with the Horse 
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Guards, limiting the promotion of the Company’s officers to lieutenant-colonel, 
regimentally, I am still a junior officer, although a senior colonel of a regiment. 

1272. Are you aware how the promotion of the officers is, comparing that of 
the artillery in the Company’s service with that of the artillery in the King’s 
service ? — I have not given my attention to it ; I am not aware how it is ; but 
I suppose the Company’s officers have the advantage of the King’s artillery in 
point of promotion. 

1 273. What is the comparative efficiency of the native and European artillery ? — 
There can he no doubt the European artillery are far superior; the European is pos- 
sessed of a wreckless energy and intrepidity that the native does not possess ; he 
acquires a knowledge of the object that his officer contemplates, and is enabled, in 
the event of the loss of that officer, to follow it up ; whereas the native in losing the 
officer too frequently loses all confidence ; but as for the use for which they were 
originally embodied, I consider that they answer the end fully ; they are a force 
that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense when compared with the establishment of European artillery. 

1274. Are they, comparatively speaking, better for stations and forts than for 
the field? — Undoubtedly; and for stations where it is absolutely necessary to 
have artillery, they enable the Europeans to be kept united and available for more 
important service. 

1275. Can you speak as to the comparative expense of the European and native 
artillery? — I am not able to give a correct answer to that question; but the 
expense of the native artillery is very small in comparison with that of the European. 

1276. Are you aware whether the Rajpoots of Hindostan form any considerable 
portion of the artillery of Fort St. George ? — I am not sure that they do ; I think 
they are chiefly Mussulmcn. 

1277. Arc you aware that ihat class of men of the Hindoos of the military order 
are peculiarly partial to the service of the artillery ? — I am not aware of that further 
than that they are partial to duty with horses. 

1278. Have you witnessed, or have you heard of the manner in which the 
artillery of the principal Mahratta princes, without any European officers, have 
done their duty in the chief actions in which we have been engaged with them, 
particularly at Assye and at Mahidpore ? — I understood that they stood to their 
guns to the very last ; but still I understood that there were Europeans with Scin- 
diah at Assye. 

1279. Can you inform the Committee what proportion of the equipment is 
received for the corps of artillery from Europe, and what is obtained in India ?— ■ 
Guns and short arms and accoutrements are supplied from England. Gunpowder, 
ordnance carriages, and appointments are made at the Honourable Company’s 
establishments in the country. 

1280. How many years’ supply of shot and powder is kept ? — 1 believe there is 
no regular quantity kept to answer for any number of years ; there is an immense 
stock of ordnance and of shot at the different presidencies of India. 

1281. With respect to the discipline of the native artillery, how is that as com- 
pared with the European ? — As it regards merely the manual artillery excise, 
the native will perform it with as much precision as the European. 


1282. As 
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The following seven commands were authorized for Bombay: 


Bnroda 

Mhow 

Cutch 

Sattara 

Candeish 


Rs. 

1,410 

1,180 

710 

710 


beyond frontier 

... ditto ••• *" 

... ditto ... * 

... ditto ... ••• 

••• ditto 1 . ... 600 

Southern Concan ditto £ each ... 

N. Division, Guzerat ditto) 

In addition to regimental pay and allowances. , 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S» 


(No. 12.) 


Rs. 

820 


Lieutenant-colonel’s pay and allowances on the Bombay Presidency ... 820 

Allowance for commanding 

1,220 

Allowance rbr commanding *“ * __ 


1,420 


N. B. See Pay Table and Colonel Imlack’s red ink remark 


(Signed) Ed* Fb^derick, 


(No. 13.) 

Commander-in-chief’s Letter, 12th December l® 2 ®; . j 

«< And that the efficiency of the Native army caU only be.pteserved by having an 

quate number of European officers with each regiment. 

Commahder-in-chief’s Mihute, 2d Jannary l827. . , 

Para. 2. “ Every Native regiment should have up 

that rank whbFaH into the command, labour ** J t hardship to be commanded by 

to with the same respect by the sepoys, who JJftSSSf and perhaps it is not 

officers who know little or nothing about their l officers, of whom the proportion, 

too much to say, that the junior m^xpenence^ }n 

4 * . «*** ta - s-w 

they would towards a field officer. 

Emt from Colonel Leighton 1 , (the lote Adjotont-generel) later. 

(True Extract.) 

fSianedl Ed. FREDERICK, 
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1 282. As to his conduct, what is your opinion of the native as compared with 
the European ? — The moral character of the native is far superior to the Euro- 
pean; the charge of 100 Europeans is much more troublesome than 100 natives, 
considering the trouble that the olficer has to look after the discipline and moral 
conduct of the troops. 

1283. Does that arise from one cause only, or from a combination of several? — 
From the nature of the men; the natives are a quiet, biddable race of people; 
and the European has habits that the native is not so much addicted to. 

1284. Does a material part of the difference arise from the tendency of the 
European soldier to drink ?— -It does certainly ; from this arises almost every irre- 
gularity. 

1285. How are the officers for the native artillery corps selected?— At the 
pleasure of the commandant of the artillery. 

128O. Docs he exercise any particular rule in that selection, by considering the 
disposition of one officer better qualified for it than another? — I should think so. 
When commandant of artillery myself, I was particular in giving attention to suit 
the officers for their situation. 

1287. Are the officers, previous to their being sent to the native corps, instructed 
in the language of the country ? —They have generally acquired a knowledge of the 
language. 

1288. Are there any regulations for the artillery service in India that you would 
recommend ? — The Company’s cadets arc formed in the early instruction for their 
profession at Addiscoinbe in a very able manner, and that education is followed up 
upon their arrival in India. In the government of Sir Thomas Munro, a depot of 
instruction was established at the Madras artillery head-quarters, which has pro- 
gressively improved, and answered all the ends contemplated in its formation. The 
artillery orders issued by myself on its first establishment, and a later compilation 
of the system of exercise pursued at the depot, are offered to the observation of the 
Committee. 

1289. Have the goodness to deliver in those instructions. 

[The Witness delivered in the same , which were read as follows :] 

A.O. 

“ The Honourable the Governor in Council, contemplating the great advantage to he 
derived to the corps from the combination of a system of instruction that shall unite the 
improvement of the young officer in the theoretical part of the education he has already 
received at the Honourable Company’s College at home, with the gradual development of 
its use, as connected with the practical parts of his profession, has directed the establish* 
raent of a depot of instruction at the head-quarters of the artillery. 

“ The course of, instruction at this institution will, among other objects useful to the 
artilleryman, embrace the following: 

“ ist. To ascertain to the young officer himself and to his superiors, that the foundation 
of his Bchool instruction has been understood by him, and also afford him a means of ad- 
vancement in the theoretic parts of the education necessary for the artillery officer. 

“ 2d,. To give to the young officers and the men who have not had experience and op- 
portunity, an acquaintance with the means to be used in particular situations on field-service, 
as relates to the ctmdwt of artillery in the operations of a siege, and surmounting difficul- 
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(No. 14.) 

Mr. Elphinstonk’s Minute, 2d March 1825, (3.)— Reply 

Stating that it is liis opinion that the rupees 400 should be in addition to the field ^i^MMoolm 81 
allowance? for the command of regiments, that being the case at Bengal and at Madras. ^ p el) 18Sg ’ 

See the whole of this discussion in Council, under this date, with Mr. Chief Secretary 
Newnham’s remarks. 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 

(No. 15.) 

In Bengal all stations below Allabad, that is to say, Barrackpore and the garrison of 
Fort William, are half batta stations; and all above Allabad, that is to say, every 
other station in that Presidency, are on field batta. Colonel linlack, the Auditor-geperal, 
makes the following red iuk remark in his official returns sent to Bombay under date 
31st July 1827: 

The allowances of commissioned officers do not change in any situation. 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 


(No. 16.) 


On the Bombay Presidency there are only three batta stations, Mhow, Cutch, and 
;esa ; but at the two frontier stations (which are also subsidiary forces), Baroda and 


Deesa ; but at the two frontier si 
Sattara, half batta only is drawn. 


(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 


. (No. 17.) Rs. 

Lieutenant-colonel, commanding a corp£, draws, altogether ... ,1 ,220 
If the proposed additional batta was given of ... ... ... ,200 


The Government cotnmands, &c. ... ... ... ••• 1,660 

The difference of ... ... ... ... .... ••• 240 

therefore, between the Government command and the command of p regiment would 
appear a trifle. v-:, 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

; Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 

(No. 18.) * , 

Tan. Honourable the Court clearly did not, in their orders, contemplate the probability 
of a regiment being commanded by a lieutenant-colonel commandant, for they most 
expressly direct the command allowance of rupees 400 not to be drawn by an officer in 
the receipt of off-reckonings. 

(Signed) En. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 


v. 2 K 2 
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ties that artillery must meet with in a - country where there are no made roads, and the 
natural obstacles of the country itself are great. 

“ 3d- The instruction of the young officers and artillerymen, by personal practice in the 
various branches of laboratory work, which comprehends, and is the best means of impress- 
ing upon the mind the nature of the materials and instruments of the profession on actual 
service. 

“ 4th* To satisfy the commandant of artillery, from the report of the director of the 
dep 6 t and bis own personal observation and examination of the officers and men, that the 
principles of artillery instruction are sufficiently grafted in them to admit of their being 
sent forth on the general duties of the service. 

“ The present limited extent of the building procurable for the depot of instruction will 
delay for a time the prosecution of the plan of government in all its branches ; the director, 
however, will make an appropriation of the present laboratory rooms, so as to commence 
instruction in the first essentials of the institution, viz. the practice of the young officers in 
acquaintance with ordnance, their carriages and appointments, and in making drawings of 
them in plan and section, acquainting him with the different apparatus and their uses in 
branch field movement and battery duty. 

“ The non-commissioned will be required to show that they have a sufficient knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, to qualify themselves for keeping accounts and returns 
of ordnance and stores, and are also perfectly conversant in laboratory duties and making 
up ammunition, port-fires, fusees, rockets, and all matters connected with the preparation of 
stores for field-service. A thorough knowledge of this important part of an artilleryman’s 
duty can alone establish the claim of the non-commissioned to advancement in the ord- 
nance of the service. 

“ It will be in this institution that the non-commissioned and privates will have an addi- 
tional opportunity by zeal and diligence to recommend themselves to the notice of the 
commandant of artillery; and the periodical relief contemplated by his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief, will give every man in the corps an opportunity of doing so likewise. 

“ A book of character will be kept at the depot of instruction, and also in the office of 
the assistant adjutant-general to the artillery, by which means the commandant of artillery, 
when culled upon, will be enabled to refer for recommendation to vacancies in the ordnance 
branch of the service, and the corps may depend upon the most impartial attention to desert, 
as far as is in the power of the commandant of artillery to advance the deserving soldiers. 

“ In prosecuting the contemplated objects, every young officer that has not been on 
detachment from the head-quarters of the artillery, is placed under the director of the depfit 
ot instruction, whose orders they will receive for their attendance at the depot at the regu- 
lated hours of instruction, and that shall not interfere with their cantonment and regi- 
mental duties. 

" The acting commandant of artillery thinks it but fair to explain to the young officer* 
of the corps, that he purposes to submit to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief a re- 
commendation, that no officer shall be eligible to hold a regimental staff appointment until 
he shall have been two years on duty from the artillery head-quarters. Under this expla- 
nation, the acting commandant of artillery desires it to be understood, that until the young 
officer shall be reported duly qualified in a competent knowledge of the duties to be ex- 
pected from him, he will not be detached from the head-quarters of the corps. 

“ The non-commissioned officers off duty will attend at the depfit two days in each 
week for instruction, to be regulated by the director, under the authority of the com- 
mandant of artillery ; and hereafter, more extensive instruction of the officers and men' is 
general will be pursued. .. ■ 

“ Artillery Head-Quarters, J. Limond, » s. 1 • 

“ St. Thomas’s Mount. Lieut-Col. Acts CommV Artiltaf * Vv 
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(3.)— Re p ly RETURN of the Number of Staff and other Appointments, not Regimental, held by Officer 
ot M^jor-oenerai Establishment during the 

Sir J. Malcolm, * 

13th Feb. 1832. _ , • — — 


1st JANUARY 1826. 


General Staff and Departments of the Army 


Divisional and District Staff . . 


Garrison Staff . . 


Personal Staff to the Honourable the Governor,! 
Commander-in-Chief and General Officer of the / 
Staff ) 


Attached to the Survey Department . . 


Ditto to the Battalion of the Pioneers, Extra Bat- 
talions, Marine Battalion, Invalid and Scbundy 
Corps, Guzerat and Provincial Battalion, Poona 
Auxiliary Horse, and Political Escorts 


Employed in Political or Civil duties 


Attached to the Troops of H. H. the Nizam and 
Nagpore Auxiliary Horse 


zam and ^ 




Total 


13 6 72 60 3 


(True Copy.) 


Adjutant-general's Office, Bombay, 
6th February, 1828. 


*2 U 


4 1 16 11 2 3 


- 4 


(Signed) ED. FREDERICK, 

Lieut-col. M. 8* 
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1290. At what age do the young gentlemen generally join the corps of artillery 
in India ? — About 1 7 or 1 8 ; there may be instances of earlier or later, according 
to their passing at the academy. 

1291. At what age do you take recruits for the European battalions? — I think 
it is from 1 8 to 24. 

1 292. Are the casualties great ? — They are numerous. 

1 293. Can you say how many per cent, you would reckon ?— I cannot state 
that with any certainty. 

1294. With respect to the horses you get for the artillery service, are they pur- 
chased for you by contract? — 'The whole of the horses are purchased I believe by 
contract, that is, a certain sum is allowed by Government for each horse ; but the 
horses must be approved by the confidential officer appointed by Government, or 
a committee of officers ; a committee of officers of the artillery and of the cavalry 
are sent to the dep6t where the horses are kept, in Mysore, and the artillery 
are allowed to make the first selection, and afterwards the cavalry make their 
selection. 

1 295. Arc you aware what is the cost of a horse for the artillery service, on its 
joining the corps ? — 1 cannot speak to that point exactly. 

1 296. Are the horses you get well adapted for the service ? — The horses for the 
horse artillery are very well adapted ; they are strong, compact little horses. 

1297. Do they last long in the servicer- — I have not given my attention to that. 

1298. Have you served with the horse artillery? — Not since >709; I was the 
first that was employed with the horse artillery or galloppers ; but then they were 
upon a very limited scale. 

1299. How long is it since you left India? — 1 left it in December 182b. 

>300. Was the rule of His Majesty’s service, to pay the soldiers daily, intro- 
duced before you left India into the Company’s army? — Not that I know of into 
the Company’s army ; it was not so during my time. 

1301. Is the native artilleryman inferior to the European in physical strength? 
- --Undoubtedly he is ; he is not possessed of the same energy. 

1302. Have you in the course of your service seen any of the golundauze 
horse artillery at Bengal or Bombay ?— No, I have not. 

1303. Which gives way soonest under privations and hardships, the native ar- 
tillery or European ? — The natives will sink under hardships sooner than the 
European. 

1304. What is the comparison between them with respect to veracity and 
fidelity ? —I consider the natives are attached to the service as much as the Euro- 
peans ; I think the fidelity of the one is just as unimpeachable as the other. Attach- 
ment to the service was particularly evinced upon the occasion of the embarkation 
of the native troops for foreign service to Rangoon and Arracan j not a desertion 
or a man absent from his regiment. 

1305- Is there any preference given to the artillery service over that of the 
cavalry and infantry by the natives ? — I think the cavalry have a preference over 
even the artillery, among Mussulmen particularly. 

1306. You say the ^artillery service is allowed a selection of the horses ; are the 
artillery allowed a selection of the recruits when they come out from England ? — 

e.i. — V. q They 
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of Cavalry, European and Native Infantry, 
Vears 1825, 1820, and 1827. 


in the Honourable Company's Army on 
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They are selected in England for the artillery ; and even when the recruits come 
out lor the infantry, if the artillery are in want of men, a selection is allowed from 
those that come out for the infantry. 

1307. Have you a selection also out of the natives engaged for the service ?— 
The native , troops are generally enlisted by the corps severally, and are mostly, 
taken at the recommendation of the native officers, and men long and faithfully 
attached to the service. 

, Lieut.-Colonel CHARLES HOPKINSON, C. B. called in and examined. 

Lieut.*Colonel 1308. How long have you been in the service? — From my first commencement 
Charlet Hopkman, going to the Royal Military Academy, 31 years. 

c ’ B ‘ 1309. You commanded the horse artillery in India? — I commanded the 

European horse artillery at Madras. 

1310. When did you leave India? — About two years ago; I have been in 
England two years. 

1311. Have you served in any other presidency but that of Madras?— No; 
I commanded the artillery in Ava during the Burmese war ; there was a party of 
artillery from each presidency, and I commanded the whole combined together. 

1312. Have you had the native artillery under your orders as well as the 
European ?— I have ; I commanded the golundauze for a short period. 

1313. What is your opinion as to the comparative efficiency of the European 

artillerymen and the native artillerymen ?— I am of opinion they are not to be com- 
pared as far as general efficiency goes ; for particular parts, I think the natives are 
perfectly fit, provided they are of a certain description of men, that is to say, such 
as were in our golundauze battalion when it was first raised ; I think they were 
most entirely fit lor any common duty that the artillery could be put to, whether 
for light field artillery, or even battery; but I do not think, throughout the 
Madras establishment, that in the general way of recruiting you can get recruits 
for the artillery; this fell under my particular observation in 182b, and I saw that 
the men we then had in the golundauze battalion, were, in my opinion, not fit for 
artillery duty, from a want of bodily strength. The cause of the difference of 
fitness between the period of raising of the corps and its state in the year 1826, 
was, that they had selected from the golundauze artillery in 1824 its very best men 
for the horse artillery ; and to complete them, instead of doing as they did before, 
that is, get the recruits from Bengal, or select from the native corps volunteers, of 
a superior description, they took any that offered. The first thing that I did on 
coming into the charge of the golundauze battalion was, to turn out a great 
number of unfit men ; but I did not by any means turn out the number I would 
have done, if I had had my own will. The native horse artillery again, from the 
circumstance of their having been selected men, and composed of a superior clftSI 
of men, are certainly competent to common artillery duties ; but no native is* in 
my opinion, fit for the horse artillery, they have not strength sufficient to dniv#j 
it requires a very strong man, and not only a strong man, but a man who kbepp 
up his bodily strength by good and nourishing food ; it requires great strength.#? 
muscle to drive properly ; 1 do not think that scarcely any native is fit for th** 
part of the artillery service. * - . ,, *• 

1314. Having 


•24 March 1839. 

Colonel 
James Limond. 
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Adjutant-general’s Office, Bombay, • (Signed) ED, FREDERICK, 

6th February 1828. , Lieut«-coL M.S. 
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continual. 

S^nd 1827 Na ^ Ve Infantry ' ° n the Bomba y Estab,ishnaeut > effective with the Regiments, during of 

Sir j! Malcolm, 

f " — — r 13th Feb. 1832. 


1st JANUARY 18S7. 


1st JANUARY 1828. 


4 9 

4 6 

— 9 


1 2 

i 4 

1 — 


*3 6a 222 v 89 397 — 


63 230 112 423 


(Signed) J. W. AITCHISON, 

Adit*-gen» of the Army. 
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(No. 21.) 

His Excellency the Commander-in-chief remarks, in his letter of the 12th December 
1826 that it never couhl have been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors in the 
original constitution of the army that the increasing exigencies of the service, during a 
. i cn h. (fomiind for officers for the stair. 


original cousuvimtm ui atuij «.»**** 0 , 

period of thirty years, would have created so extensive a demand for officers for the staff. 
Mr. Elphinstone, in reply, agrees with the general reasoning of his Excellency, and 
»i„ 1 /if' emnn ctnflf m m noin tin cfita-tl uit these officers Ought join 


IVir. di mmiBiuut;, in - r>~" & , / . . 

finally proposes the reduction of some staff nppointmenta^ihat these officers might join 
their corps : but the Commander-in-chief imagines this would not apswer the demaud, 
for regimental officers who lost their appointments would apply for furlough on the plea 
of impaired health. 

1 (True Extract.) 

(Signed) v Ed* Frederick,"* 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 


(No. 22.) 


In three regiments of cavalry, two of European infantry, and twenty-six of Native 

infantry, there are a total number of eaptains ... ... ••• ••• 1 * w 

Deduct, . 

Captains as deputies in offices ... ... — ••• •” * 

Ditto ... assistants ditto ... ••• ••• *•* _ 

Ditto ... brigade- majors ... ••• ••• ••• ”* S 

Ditto ... paymasters ... — . *" .*> 

Ditto ... surveyors, political agents in civil and other appointments 


ft 

Ditto, sick, absent ... ••• ••• 

Ditto, for regimental duty, about 2^ per regiment 


(Signed) Ed. Frkdbrick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M.S. 


(No. 23.) 

Sir Thomas M unho*8 Letter. 

If military considerations alone regulated the formation of armies, it would »ot^ be 
difficult to ascertain what kind of army would be best adapted to Indian service. *»«M* 
view then, the best army wpuld be such a one as the Indian army formerly, was. the . 
whole, both European f&d .Native, one army under the Company, receiving temporary 
aid in war from the Ritig. 

What cannot be done by force may now, and at all times, be effected 
wise and liberal government, substituting confidence for distrust, and seeOnngtO'ttl* 
officers of the Native army a fair participation in all the honours and advantages of mili- 
tary command. : g. »,'*<, ’ 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) . En. FaKDhaicii;, , 

Lieutenant-cohmel, 
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(No. 24.) 

Sir John Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. 

And accelerating promotion in the local army ; but there is no measure so requisite 
for the latter as the formation of a staff corps, which would furnish the means of sup- 
plying vacancies in regiments occasioned by the removal of their officers to other duties. 

Under the present system the deficiency of European officers is felt, particularly on ser- 
vice, as a great evil. This evil must continue till the regular staff of the army are sepa- 
rated from that list, which it is essential to keep complete for regimental duties. If this 
measure is determined upon, the formation of a plan* for carrying it into effect will not 
be difficult; but great care must be taken that it combines due regard for the interests of 
individuals with those of the public. 

We must continue dependent on the fidelity and efficiency of our Native army for the 
preservation of India. The European officers are the links by which we must preserve its 
attachment and maintain its reputation. Their peculiar condition requires favour and 
support; and it is not too much to affirm, that any means which have a tendency to depress 
this body of men, or to introduce any claims but those of Indian service and complete 
competence into a competition for those objects of reward, will be fatal to our best hopes 
of preserving our Eastern empire. 

(No. 25.) 

To fill up Vacancies occasioned by Staff Appointments and Absentee Field Officers. 

It is not intended that the staff corps alluded to should be on the same principle as the 
one in England. This would involve some objections as affecting the rise by seniority. 

It is meant only to offer an experiment by way of relief, which could be relinquished if 
found not applicable. That for a certain number of the fixed staff appointments, such as 
adjutant and quartermaster-general, auditor and commissary-general, with two or three 
of the principal commands, and a promotion of majors to lieutenant-colonels, and captains 
to majors, should take place as an augmentation to the aggregate number of field-officers 
in the line, to fill up the*, vacancies occasioned by these appointments, which, as being per- 
manent, would occasion no fluctuation. This would keep the operation of it strictly in 
the line, while it placed so many more field-officers at the head of corps. 

If it were necessary, the operation might be extended to captains holding the deputyships, 
brigade-majors and paymasters all being permanent, but not temporary appointments; so * 

that when a lieutenant wa,s promoted to be a captain, a captain a major, a major a lieute- 
nant-colonel, in the place of those appointed to the permanent staff, they would run no 
risk of being reduced, when once promoted, by the staff person dying, retiring, or other 
casualty, as the vacancy must be filled up, because a certain number must be employed 
on the staff from the line ; for an officer who had once obtained the M lance rank” would 
never go back to his former one, while it would have the advantage of giving the seniors of 
every grade the pay and rank of the duties and command they were exercising in the ab- 
sence of thoa^ employed on the staff. It is necessary to a case similar to the 

one in existence, of a captain holding the appointment of atijtitant-general. This would 
not influence the rule, which ought to be allowed to take its course ; and though the pro- 
motion of a major incidental to it might be considered as not strictly called for, and as sur- 
charging 

• The formation of the corps of officers without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointments to the staff 
could be filled, who might be employed on the staff, and who could join, corps with whom their services might be re- 
quired, but should rise In unattached corps. There are fewer objections to this plan than any other, for it could in no 
degree disturb tbs wgiilar jrise of other Corps, or produce those inequalities of promotion that must result from filling by 
nominatlm to the staff from the regiments to wmch they belonged. These unattach ed corps would be found in the first 
instance as an augmentation.— Note, p. 823, vol* 2. 
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charging the establishment, yet as no provision is made for the vacancies of field-officers 
absent on sick leave, it would only act as beneficial, filling up the place of a field-officer in 


( o . K absent on sick leave, it would only act as beneficial, filling up the place of a field-officer in 

of Major-General Europe; otherwise, in considering it ah exception to the rule, it might operate prejudicially 
Sir J! Malcolm, to meritorious individuals, and consequently injurious to the public service. 

13th Feb. 1832. Jt is to be doubted whether doubling the number of officers would effect the object in 


view. The Native army wants more European officers, hut the sepoys do not require so 
many in proportion as the King’s regiments. One of the greatest defects is, that the corn- 


many in proportion as tne Kings regiments, une oi tne greatest ueiecis is, uie com- 
municating link between major and subaltern is so frequently broken by the absence of 
many, ana sometimes of all, the captains of a regiment. Sir Thomas Munro thought the 


Indian army wanted more field-officers, but not more captains and subalterns. 

The plan, however, for the skeleton corps, mentioned in Appendix No. 26, is no doubt 
the simplest and best. 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 26.) 


The proposed augmentation of one major to each regiment would involve, monthly, 
expense of rupees ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 19,685 

The expense monthly, for officers ut one regiment Native infantry, would be ... 9,277 

The proposed plan for three skeleton would be, for three lieutenant-colonels 2,460 „ 

Three majors ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 1*905 

Fifteen captains 5,565 

1 9,930 


While this plan furnishes twentv-one officers in the ranks most important, it incurs no 
expense for offreckonings, staff, &c. Sir Thomas Munro was decidedly of opinion that 

tlm flafapf nf nur (irmv lmrl in wnnt nf nffirprs in the Senior flOt JWliOT rftflkt. 


the defect of our army laid in want of officers in the senior not junior ranks. 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenan t-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 27.) 


The adjutant and quartermaster-general’s offices require to be filled by the first profes- 
sional officers in the army, and should be equal to the general staff While the situations 
... i eenrrr.fton nrnl cVirtlllfl Vlf* 71111(1 mflTP. flS civil officers. proportionate to 


sionai omcers in me army, auu snuuiu ue m mo • - — 7 

of auditor and commissary-general should be paid more as civil officers, proportionate to 

their great responsibility. 

6 - (Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel) M/ S. 


(No. 28.) 


Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Madras Army to the late President of the 

Board of Control. 


Promotion might also in some degree be aided by giving to the < 
situations of quartermaster-general, adjutant-general, commissai 
secretary to Government, one step of advanced rank, provided tr 
number of years in India. 


There 
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There is another mode of accelerating promotion, which was recommended by Lord 
Cornwallis, namely, to permit officers who had served their full time of twenty-two years 
actually in India to sell their commissions. The introduction of this practice iuto a service 
where seniority is the fundamental principle of promotion, is a measure of doubtful expe- 
diency, as it might not at first be well received by the Company’s officers, and if not 
limited by the strictest regulations, it might so extend as to destroy the rise by seniority, 
the very basis of the service ; as it is, however, a most essential point that promotion 
should be fadlitated whenever it can be done without injury to the present system officers 

who have completed their twenty-two years’ service might, I think, be allowed to sell their 
commissions. 


v. 

A rcKNoi x (B.) 

*tonlinuetL 

('*•)■— Heply 
of Major-General 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
13th Fob. 1832. 


(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 

Ordered that the subject of the preceding be noticed in the next despatch to the Ho- 
nourable , Court, and that a copy of the paragraphs already prepared relative thereto, and 
the Minutes above recorded, be sent to the Supreme Government. 


Appendix (B). 

EXTRACT of Sir John Malcolm’s Minute, dated 4<th September 1829. 

I am quite prepared to give the attention it demands to the proposition of his Excellency 
wie Commander-in-chief regarding an increase of the number of boys to each Native 
regiment. 

lhe number proposed would entail a considerable expense, and it would be difficult at 
the present moment to incur that without authority from the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, except wo had stronger reasons than any that can be urged for the measure as 
it now comes under consideration ; but as I deem it of particular importance, when we are 
milking every reduction we can, and have effected some and contemplate more in the 
pay of establishments and followers, to assure our Native army, by acts, that these 
plans of retrenchment will not affect them, and that, on the contrary, we continue anxious 
to improve their condition; and as I consider their attachment to be very dependent on 
the feelings towards Government of the Native commissioned officers, I must desire to 
combine with the proposition of the Commander-in-chief an arrangement that would 
induce Native officers to give their sons to the service, which false pride, and alarm lest 
bad conduct in the son should bring disgrace upon the father, now prevents them doin^ 
| here w another reason for our offering every encouragement for Native officers bringing 
their sons up in the army, as it will obviate much of that distress which often falls mxm 
their families at their deuth, and creates embarrassing claims on Government. 

I would propose that the present number of boys be increased to thirty; but that eight 
more boys be added and denominated First Class Boys, with some slight distinctive mark 
on their dress, and receiving one rupee and a half more than other boys. This class to be 
exclusively composed of the sons of Native officers ; and there might be eight men in every 
corps, who were also sons of Native officers, who received, until were promoted, from 
their superior merits, to the rank of commissioned officers, .the mm, of two rupees extra, 
but to have no other privilege or claim either to promotion or favour above other men of 
the corps except exemption from corporal punishment. If guilty of disgraceful or improper 
conduct) they would, on this being reported, be discharged the service. When a vacancy 
occurred in thifc class, a best class boy, if old enough, might succeed. 

^i r * P a .y rec< ? m niended for these boys and men, and the exemption proposed, 
W0U J5 envious feeling by the men of the regiment; on the contrary, it 

would add to the Value of that rank to which they all aspired, and to which officers’ sons 
would nave no claim except on the ground of superior merit. 

v. 2 L 2 


This 
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This arrangement, supposing it to extend to all the Native corps in the army, would be 
a total expense of little more than 2,000 rupees per mensem, or 24,000 rupees per annum, 
and less than the proposition of his Excellency the Commander in-chief nearly 4,000 rupees 
per annum. 

I have not entered into minute details of this plan, as these can be settled or modified if 
the principles: on which it is grounded are approved. Of its excellent effects I can have no 
doubt, and l am indeed persuaded, from my knowledge of the feelings of our Native troops, 
acquired in a course of forty years' service with them, that no measure could be adopted 
more calculated to attach them to the service, and to give value to the rank they have 
attained. 

This measure is further recommended by the actual condition of the army of Bombay. 
The number of Hindoostan men in the Native corps of this Presidency is, within the last 
nine years, 8,000 men more than it was previous to that period, and a decrease of 8,000 men 
has taken place of the natives of this Presidency. Notwithstanding the superior appearance 
and acknowledged gallantry of the Rajpoots of Hindoostan, this change in the composition 
of the Native army of Bombay is far from desirable ; for unless we can make the sepoys of Hin- 
doostan settle in our provinces, they will be much more liable to desert ; and many circum- 
stances may occur to prevent their being so much depended upon as the natives of oftr 
provinces, who from many causes, and none more than this influx of foreigners, it is now 
difficult to recruit. 

The measure I have proposed would be a real encouragement to men born in’our pro- 
vinces, and a beneficial influence, as it tempted natives from Hindoostan to settle with their 
families in this part of India. * 


MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 14th September 1829. 

I have given every consideration to the Minute of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chief upon the introduction into our ranks of the sons of Native officers, with a small 
increase of pay, and with exemption, unless in capital cases, from corporal punishment ; 
and as we differ on the latter point, I must desire, with his Excellency s acquiescence, to 
postpone for the present the further consideration of this subject. 

I am quite positive that, under the very exigent call for reduction in all parts of our mili- 
tary charges and establishments, and the proof exhibited in the recent despatches of the 
Court of Directors of these being higher than those of either Madras or Bengal, that not 
only considerations of economy, Init the best interests of this Presidency, imperatively de- 
mand that all expenses under the head of military charges should be avoided, unless they 
can be proved to oe attended with a benefit of a clear and positive magnitude. Such the 
proposition I brought forward would, I am assured, have been; but lam also quite per- 
suaded, that unless, ^commissioned officers’ sons were in some mode (I care not about forms) 
exempted, except in capital cases, from disgraceful punishment, that the good effects of 
the measure would be so materially lessened us not to make it justifiable under the circum- 
stances we are placed in regard to nil increase of military establishments. 

I am quite aware thfi^ftiis opinion is not only contrary to that of his Excellency, but to 
that of officers for whose experience and judgment I have great respect. I spoke to Briga- 
dier-general Leighton upon the subject, and he told me that he thought with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, that the course of justice to all should, in bis opinion, be equal, and he 
did not like the exemption suggested. Notwithstanding these opinions, I cannot resign my 
judgment upon a point that I may honestly say has had my anxious attention for more than 
forty years, during which period I have served and been in intimate and direct comunicS'* 
tion with all ranks of our Native troops, and have had under me those of every Presidency 
in India. I am positive, on the grounds of the knowledge, that unless the exemption from 
corporal punishment is in some mode secured, the proposed bodri to the Native com- 
r r missioned 
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missioned officers will be so deteriorated as not to warrant the expenditure that has been 
suggested. 

I have very recently given a strong opinion on the operation of those general principles, 
attention to which limits and depresses the Natives in every branch of our service ; and 
shall here only repeat my perfect conviction, that our unbending systems and our reluc- 
tance to grant to our Native subjects, public servants and soldiers, any exemption or privi- 
lege, however slight and unsubstantial, that interferes with our rules or forms, will tend more, 
if rigidly persevered in, than any other cause I know, to prevent our empire over India be- 
ing of long duration. It is the constant theme (I speak from an experience on this point that 
cannot be mistaken) of all our Native subjects in India, and creates a brooding discon- 
tent with their condition, that increases as men are advanced in our service; for disap- 
pointment at checked ambition will, from the construction of the human mind, be too 
often found a stronger feeling than gratitude for past favours. Among our Native com- 
missioned officers, or whom 1 now speak, I know their most corroding feeling is, that 
though they may found the highest claims upon the service, they can transmit none; and 
they die, in nine cases out often, with the melancholy thought of leaving starving widows 
ana idle profligate sons, whom pride (mistaken perhaps) has led them to withhold from a 
career in which they have been successful, but in which they have fears the thought- 
lessness of you til or vice may lead to their disgrace in corporal punishment being inflicted 
on their sons. 

It lias been often proposed to remedy these evils by introducing the promising sons of 
deserving men as volunteers, and allow. ng them to rise to commissions without passing 
4hrough the ranks. To this I have ever objected, and ever shall. It would destroy the 
whole constitution of our Native service, but the necessity of denying to the claims of 
rank and of merit such dis'inction, made me more anxious to gram all I could, to gratify 
the prejudices and natural feelings of this valu *ble class of men ; but it is a point I cannot 
desire to press in opposition to the opinion of the Commander-in-chief of the army. 


Appendix (C). 

EXTRACT from Sir John Malcolm's Minute, dated 2d November 1828. 

Reductions have been recently made in many branches of the Military department, and 
from intended reforms in the Native pension invalid establishment, very considerable sav- 
ings may be .anticipated in this great but essential branch of expenditure. The certainty 
oiprovision in his old age, or when disabled by wounds, forms the principal tie by which 
we hold the attachment of our Native army ; but it is to be doubted whether, considering 
the changed condition of India, and the want of that action which, beyond all other causes, 
keeps soldiers true to their duty, w*e shall not now require an accession of motives to 
animate men upon whom we must continue dependent, and who will be every day more 
exposed tp temptation to swerve from allegiance. 

I have observed, in a recent Minute,* that “ the defect in this branch of our army which 
threatens gradually to undermine its attachment, is the impractjc4bil!tv of raising any per- 
son in it abpye the most subordinate military charge. To reconcile tfie zeal and ambition 
required to animate the soldier with such depression, is a problem of no easy solution.’ 1 
But the difficulty of effecting this in a manner that fully meet9 the object should not deter 
us from measures which have a tendency to keepalive hope, and through it to maintain the 
attachment of this most valuable and most important of all the classes of our Native 
subjects. 

Subsequent 

• Minute on Captain SpiUer’s Corpi, 28th October 1828, 
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Subsequent to the last war this consideration led to the appointment of some distinguished 
commissioned and non-commissioned Native officers to the charge of hill-forts upon a small 
additional pay ; and the recent nomination of Native officers to command the Sebundy corps 
in the Northern and Southern Concans, with the appointment of a senior subadar, and tne 
gradual introduction of deserving men from the line into the provincial corps at Ahmed- 
nuggur and other places, may be expected to operate gradually in a manner the most 
beneficial to the public service ; but more is wanting to give rank and consideration to our 
Native soldiery in the community to which they belong. However distant the prospect, 
and however small the number who might reach the objects of ambition we may create, 
a stigma would be removed from our Government, which is now justly reproached with 
owing its aggrandizement and existence to a body of men to whom it denies all distinction. 
By conferring that upon some of the most distinguished, the whole service would he 
elevated, and the youngest Native soldier would be cheered and inspirited with the prospect 
of future honour and advancement. 

According to the annexed Return,* * * § all the Native commissioned and non-comriussioned 
of this army who drew any allowance extra to their regimental pay, or that received as in- 
valids or pensioners, were four subadar- majors, five subadars, and four havildars with the 
rank of jemadars, who were nominated to the command of hill-forts. 

The nine subadars receive each for this duty, which exposes them to expense and hazard 
of health, 30 rupees salary and 15 rupees half batta ; and four havildars 14 rupees each, and 
two and a half oatta, making a total amount of 473 rupees and 8 annas per mensem, or 
5,061 rupees per annum ; which, before the recent resolution to appoint a Native com- 
mandant to the Sebundy corps (a measure of economy, as it saved the allowances of an 
European officer), was literally all of extra reward to which the Natives of the Bombay 
army, consisting of three regiments of cavalry, a battalion of Golnndauze, and twenty-six 
regiments of infantry, could look.t 

At Madras (with the Native service of which I am better acquainted than any other) 
rewards to the Native officers have been frequeut and liberal, consisting of palanquin allow- 
ance, horse allowance, pensions, and often grants of lands. These have been, and particu- 
larly lately, bestowed with all those imposing ceremonies that gratify the Native, and above 
all, those* who have military habits. I do not find that any similar rewards have been 
granted in this army; but though I would by no means exclude them for rare and distin- 
guished service, I prefer the mode whifch has been commenced (for I can deem it nothing 
more) at this Presidency, of instituting a fixed number of commands, which present a num- 
ber of certain objects to which men may look forward as the reward of long and distinguished 
service. But I am decidedly of opinion that these rewards should be made of higher value. 
If there were no other reasons, the great changes which have lately taken place, and the 
efforts made and making to advance the respectability of the public servants in the civil 
branch of the Government, demand that some steps should be taken to grant comparative 
consideration to those whose services are of equal, if not greater importance. 

The propositions I shall submit to Government to effect this object will be as mUch 
directed to elevate the old and faithful Native soldier in rank as in emolument. The 
latter will not be great, and it will be consistent with every principle of true economy, 
for it will reconcile men to reforms now in progress in our invalid and pension establish- 
a, cuts that will, I trust,' produce a great annual saving in this most heavy but most indis- 
pensable branch of public expenditure. 

1 should propose that the present thirteen commands of hill-forts § be reduced to sixj 
to each of which there should be a killadar and a naik. 

These 

* Vi de Appendix (A.) f This is besides the marine and extra battalion*. 

t More than comparative consideration eunnot he granted, but the highest allowance to two aubaflay* or 

the Ut staff, pay included, i* not while many Native servant* in the civil establishment* may rise *o»« high 
a* 600 uml 000 rupees per mviibcm.— ( Signed) J M. , 

§ These forts might be ltyghur, Poorumltir, Linghur, Longhur, Trimbuck. and Doomp. 
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These should be divided into grades : 

Two of the first class 5 

Two of the second class ; 

Two of the third class. 

. The killadar should not be under the rank of subadar, nor his naik under that of 
jetuadar. 

A killadar of the first class should have an extra allowance to that to which he was 
entitled to retire upon of 1/0 rupees per mensem, and 30 rupees to keep a horse. 

He would be nominated by Government, at the recommendation of the Cominander- 
in-chief, and receive, on his nomination, a sun mul as killadar, a dress of honour, and a 
horse from the Government. 

A killadar of the second class should have an extra allowance of 150 rupees per 
mensem, and a sunnud and dress from the Governor. Those of the third class should 
have 100 rupees per mensem, and a dress and sunnud in the same manner. 

The naib killadars should have as follows ; — 

First class ... ... ... 80 rupees per mensem. 

Secoud class GO ditto ... ditto. 

Third class • 40 ditto ... ditto. 

The killadars of the first class should be admitted to the third class of the privileged 
orders of the Deccan. The killadars might be permitted to reside at the fort to which 
they were nominated or not, as was expedient ; but where any causes led to their being 
allowed to be absent, the naib must remain in charge. 

The whole expense of this arrangement would amount to 1,000 rupees per mensem, 
or 78 7 rupees above that now incurred ; and there cannot be a doubt that this small 
increase of expenditure, with the employment of the Native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned in the provincial corps, combined with perhaps some slight changes in the 
constitution of the veteran battalion, will diffuse life and spirit throughout this class of 
our troops. 

Nothing but a thorough conviction of the expediency and policy of this measure 
would induce me to recommend any increase of expenditure, however small, at a period 
like the present } but one of the motives which have recently led me to suggest reduc- 
tions that might, I thought, be made without injury to the service, is to possess Govern* 
ment of means to meet expenditure, which, like the present, is essential to promote its 
best interests. 

The commands 1 have proposed would be fixed and certain rewards, to which the 
oldest and most meritorious Native officers of this army might aspire in the ordinary 
course of service ; but rare instances may occur under this Presidency where the extra- 
ordinary fidelity or gallantry of a Native officer entitles him to higher notice, and in such 
cases policy requires we should be forward to confer that distinction which belongs to 
the possession of land, and the jaghire or enam given to the deserving father might be, 
conditionally or unconditionally, given to his heirs. In cases where vfcfy extraordinary 
services called for such notice in an individual of the Native arttiy, he should be elevated 
to the third class of privileged persons in the Deccan, and h.onoured in every manner that 
could flatter the pride of that body of men to whom he belonged. 


V. 

ArvKNDix (B.) 

wn tinned, 

(3.) — Keply 
of Major-General 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
13th Feb. 1832. 


MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 3d January 1829. 

KBfJtRRiNe to the Government General Order of the 14th November regarding Native 
officers to be appointed to the command of certain hill-forts, I should propose that such 
commands should not be bestowed upon any Native officers of less than thirty years’ 

service. 
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rontmxcd. service. Extraordinary valour or conduct will merit and receive extraordinary notice 
. ,j \ ~ i?'ei'iy without reference to the period of service, but that will be independent of the fixed 
of Maior-General reward now instituted as powerful inducements to high military feelings and distinction 
Sir J. Malcolm, i» this branch of our army. 

13th Feb. 1832. j t being very desirable that the most effectual means should be taken for ascertaining 
the individuals who have established the best claims upon Government for the proposal 
appointments, 1 should suggest that his Excellency the Commander-in-chief be requested 
to lay before Government^ as soon as may be convenient, a register roll of at least twelve 
subadar-majors, or other senior subadars, and of twelve jemadars, exhibiting the dates of 
promotion of each grade, and a detailed account of their services, specifying ulso whether 
wounded or not, the number of actions, sieges, and assaults of fortified places at which 
they may have been employed. It appears necessary that the names and services of all 
the Native officers now in command of hill-forts by the appointment of Government 
should be laid before tbe Board in a separate list, to enable it to judge of their preten- 
sions to be continued in such commands, under the late Regulations, in preference to 
others. The dates of their appointments, and by whom originally recommended, and 
the manner they have conducted themselves up to the present time, should also be stated. 

Native officers of thirty years’ service, who may have been transferred from the effec- 
tive strength of the army since the 1st of January 1828, if properly qualified by their 
services, are to be deemed eligible, but beyond that period the Regulation should not 
have a retrospective effect to pensioned or invalid officers. 

It would be satisfactory that the correctness of the statement of each officer’s services 
were ascertained by division, or other superior commanding officers, by careful inquiry 
and personal examination of the Native officers themselves. 

The register rolls to be accompanied by a recommendation of the Commander in-chief 
in favour of the officers who, in his Excellency’s opinion, have best entitled themselves, 
bv their services in the field, to reward and high distinction among their countrymen. 
The selection, however, from the best submitted to the Board, to rest with the Governor 
in Council, in the same manner as that of European officers to government commands. 

The Governor will give the investiture of kliilauts to the Native officers so selected, 
and when he cannot do that in person he will delegate his authority for this purpose ; but 
on all occasions this honour will be conferred with those forms and observances that are 
calculated to add to the value of the distinctions conferred on the individual. 



MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 3d October 1829. 

Having fixed upon the 23d of September, the anniversary of the battle of Assaye, as 
an appropriate clay to confer the sunnuds and kliilauts upon the Native officers who have 
been recoin mended by his Excellency the Commander-in-chief to be promoted to the 
rank of killadae and naib killadars, the troops of Poona were ordered under arms, and 
all the jaghirdatrs and sirdars residing at that city were requested to attend. After these, 
with the killadars; had been received by me and his Excellency tbe Commander-in-chief 
in a tent, we adjourned to the front, where the ceremony of conferring the honours upon 
the parties could be witnessed by all the troops. The Native officers of the sepoy corps 
were directed to fall out and attend to the ceremony, at which all the European officers 
in the cantonment not on duty were present. 

A khilnut, with a horse, was given to the six subadars, along with a sunnud, as kllta- 
dar, to each, while a khilaut ouly was given to the six naib killadars, who received also 
a sunnud of their appointment. 

The subadars of tl>e first class, Bhicajce JadotV and Porseraw Sing, the 
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iinguished of these old soldiers, were admitted into the third class* of the privileged 
order of the Deccan. Though this gives no immunities of which such men can he sup- 
posed desirous of availing themselves, it bestows rank and distinction in the Native com- 
munity, and was, from this feeling, received by the subedar-major as the greatest honour 
that was conferred upon them, and appeared to give equal* satisfaction to the other 
Native officers, one of whom observed, it was a distinction which, though given to only 
two of their class, elevated them all in the estimation of their countrymen. 

I shall not attempt to describe the effect produced by the liberality of tlic Government 
on this occasion, further than by stating, an expenditure not exceeding 1 ,000 rupees per 
Uftensem, and only 78 7 more than wasrbefore incurred, associated as it has been with the 
distinctions being conferred with every ceremony that could render it impressive, 1ms 

r roduced feelings of pride and gratification among the Native troops at this place, which 
have no doubt will spread to every military station of the Presidency. 

\^jhen the ceremony of investiture was completed, a royal salute was fired in honour of 
the occasion, atul the killadars and the naibs were invited to an entertainment which was 
given by me in the evening, to which I had asked nearly two hundred of the principal 
natives of Poona. 

I have to propose that the following Government order be issued : — 

It has been determined by Government, in order to extend its means of encouraging 
and rewarding the oldest and most distinguished Native officers of its army, to institute, 
at permanent stations, six killadars of the principal hill fortresses under Bombay, and to 
give to each of the officers raised to the dignity suitable allowances. His Excellency 
the Comrnander-in-chief recommended the following officers to fill these situations : — 


PRESENT RANk/ 

NAMES. 

— 

Designation. 

To what 
C’oimnaud. 

Subedar. . 

Local Jemadar . . 

Bhicajee Jadow 
Gourojec Damajce . . 

1.5 Regt. N.I. 
hnvalid 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib .. J 

Ryghur 

Subedar-major ..•» 
Jemadar. . 

i. ■ 

Pur&eram Sing 
Gopaljee Jadow 

5 Regt. N.I. 
istE.B. . . 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib . . J 

Poorundur. . 

Subedar-major . . 
Jemadar. . 

Khooshall . . 

Tannae Jannae 

5 Regt. R.I. 
Gt. p.b. .. 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib . . J 

Singh ur . . 

Subedar-major . . 
Jemadar.. 

Morad Khan 

Baboo Ram . . 

1st Gr. Regt. 
io Regt. N.I. 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib . , J 

Logliur 

Subedar-major . . 
Jemadar. . ; 

Ramjee Erojce . . 

Kristna 

17 Regt. N.I. 
9 Regt. N.I. 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib . . J 

Trimbuck. . 

Subedar. 4 

Jemadar. . 

Mirza Mahomedally 
Slaaik Mahomed 

12 Regt. N.I. 
9 Regt. N.I. j 

Killedar . . 1 
Naib > . J 

Doorap .. 


Remarks. 


* 


1st Class. 


j- 2 d Class. 


3 d Class. 


The, Honourable the Governor aud his Excellency the Commander-in-chief being at 
Poomti it was resolved that the ceremony of conferring this distinction should be fixed 

for 


V. 
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continued. 

( 8 .) — 

of Major -Gen era I 
Sir J. Malcolm. 
13th Feb. 1833. 


* The pljvijeges of sirdar* of the second dart consist in an exemption from the ordinary procedure of the zUla courts* 
aud a right to have report** against them tried by the agent or deputy agent, who are directed to treat them With every 
consideration due to their rank. In certain Cases, suits against persons in this class may be compromised, and an 
arrangement entered into for an equitable division of their property among their creditors; but in ail cases their persons, 
§ad afeo m rauobof.tbeir property as is necessary to support then# in a manner consistent with their rank in society, is 
held exempt from attachment. T * ' ; 

v. 2 M 
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for the 23d September, that day being the anniversary of the memorable battle of Assaye, 
to the success of which the bravery of sepoys so greatly contributed. Khilauts, hordes, 
sunnuds, and other marks of honour were given by the Governor to each of the old and 
gallant officers that had been nominated killadars and naib killadars* This ceremony 
was performed in front of the corps at Poona, drawn out for the occasion, and at the 
close, a royal salute was fired to mark the degree to which the Government is disposed 
to honour those who distinguished themselves in its service. 

In transmitting this order to his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, he may be re- 
quested to direct its being communicated in the form hedeems most impressive to the 
different Native corps of the army. ^ 




Appendix (D). 

MINUTE by the Governor, subscribed by Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin. 

I concur with Mr. Warden in deeming it inexpedient to employ European officers in 
command of sebundies, but I think an encouragement, which is much wanted, might be 
given to active and intelligent Native officers, by nominating them, with superior allow- 
ances, to such commands. It would be both a reward for past and a stimulus to future 
exertion, and such men, well selected, would effect more in police duties than any 
European officers could. Native officers so employed should be struck off the strength 
of the corps to which they belong, but his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, if he 
adopts this suggestion, could best bring forward a plan by which it might be carried 
into effect with benefit to deserving individuals, and to the service. 

(Signed) JqjiN Malcolm. 




i. 

I 


! 

j 


To the Adjutant-general of the Army. 

Sir : 

I am directed to acquaint you, for information of his Excellency the Commander-in- 
chiefi that the Honourable the Governor in Council has resolved to appoint subadars to 
be selected from the army to the command of the sebundies employed in the districts 
under this Presidency, and to grant them, in addition to the net pay of their rank, a staff 
salary of rupees (100) one hundred per mensem, with the established allowance of rupees 
(30) thirty, horse- money. 

2. The Governor iu Council, therefore, requests that his Excellency will be pleased to 
place an active and meritorious subadar at the disposal of Government, to be appointed 
on the pay above referred to, to the command of the sebundies in the Northern Concan. 

I have, &c. 

Bombay Castle, (Signed) T. G. Gardiner, 

7th May, 1328. Secretary to Government. 


Appendix (E). , . i 

MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 27th January 1830. 

I have repeatedly alluded to the difficulty of recruiting the army of this Eredidency 
from our own provinces, which will, 1 trust, be greatly lessened by the en<xm*ag!bftf&jlt 
lately given by the nomination of Native officers to be killadars, &c. the appointmenC^f 
active and intelligent Native commissioned officers to couupand sebuudy corps, instead jpf 

European 
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The pioneers of the Madras army are particularly good, and essentially useful .... i 
have very deservedly been considered the best of the three Presidencies * Y ’ 

Tlift ^ r jl . ■%. r t .... ‘ * 


courage is rather of a passive nature; they are patient under nIfvVt?of ; 

31™ Or Europeans, which i(»o»ld be & Ku, f ‘ 

ticab e. 1 lie pensions which have been given to old soldiers and to the ',!e 

tTem on^h 1Stm fT hed th T 9elV€8 - and beeft k»Med In action, arc, and eveJ will be a great 
example al,VeS the 8erv,ce » a,,d a great inducement to others to imitate their 

.lisT'rn is&'sjaa.'tr - ««»- ^ - 

2dly. “ On the economy with which it is provided.” 

I < | an V}° t . 0f0pin,0n tb , at mucfl rc duction could with safety be made in the ovnomlitm,. 
Z th *^?r T y l .T 1 ? 8 * the rad " ctio " of two battalions of Eve i ifo„ n 
I be on ! „" T,ent 0t , {h l h ° rSe “ rtiH ® r P whicl * i8 “ »ost expensive arm, and re, mires not 
the cavalry ^'ifd foot Artillery! ” " eCe88ary > bccaU8 ° ifit be > U is "i”™' 8 to both 

<hJ!'fhfp C pre n J ,St ” fth . 0 Madras army is, I believe, much heavier than that of either of 
moderate term , 9 denC,eS ’ ° ffr<?at advanta K cs derived fro '" k have been purchased on 


with'The^reir,!?”' 1 ® < J ui P ment of U ‘ e ar ™y have, 1 have reason to believe, been provided 
durnbilitvrtf econom ^ J exce P l (hat J should lmugine a saving would be maJe by the 

“ " ci, ’S «»» "">*= of N«ir e 

it ic 'conducted 'with'prope/ economy!* 1 ^ a,l, ^ or '*‘ CB ’ 1 «• *« on opinion ns to whether 

The Medical department is conducted with great regularity, and the greater nart of the 
supplies are now furnished by the Commissariat. 7 P ‘ °' ‘ he 

Sdlj. “ On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it.” 

Note .— •“ The influence of the additions made to the army within the period under 

a ", d ® f JJ® employment of military men in civil situations ; the suitableness of 

he mwlec! es ‘ ab, '^ hmenl « the purpose for which they have been, or are likely (o 

men! nif' f, 88 of u tl ‘? 1 rU , 68 rela,,ve to the “ushers, pay, qualifications, enlist- 
ment, promotion, furlough, &c.” 1 ’ 

it ^I'lt^ nl^lr>!l aV K Cei *u' n ^ h. een ®niployed in civil situations to great advantage, but 
5° d -rf e "’ lhe e,VI **?,**' werfl not 80 wel1 qualified as at present. The 
Silt* ®! ht * r y»« n generally iiichril situations must bo injurious to the army, 
h , nurnbcr ® f . lt8 efiecuv* officers, and by rendering the officers so employed, 
&i^ y d etU t - D *M*#4*» butlittie acquainted with it; at the same time 

*SXL"*T* t that require, (to be filled by the greatest talent, therefore no positive 
restrictioncan be placed onthosfin authority not to employ military officers in civil situa- 

somj tSfo NS^urS? Ind * d #***? 9 " ,y #re fit per#0n9 10 be 0,npl °^ d at 


I verily believe that the best possible disposition prevails amongst the officers and men 

' ' ' of 


* -ty&Mi wore recently raised, but* If th« Bombay army continues to occupy the Doo&b, are not required. 




H 'lSu*. j i 
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of th Madras army, and they have shown the most willing spirit whenever they have been 
Reply employed against the enemy. Their present pay and allowances are as low as they can 
of Major-General P°. RH| . v * ,ve u P on 5 therefore any further reduction would distress them (as they have no 
Sir T Pritzler, * private means), and consequently might shake their fidelity. 

I7th Feb. 1832. The late augmentation of the arnty Wd a good effect, by bringing forward the officers 
be ore they were too old to fill the' Ostensible situations of the army ; but the subsequent 
reduction requires the surplus numbers to be absorbed, whicli will soon brin«- the junior 
ranks ot the army to their original state ; and the augmentation had a bad effect as a 
number of men (perhaps more than were required) were enlisted, many of them ofa bad 
description, who were of no service during the war, and at the peace were discharged, 
which caused some dissatisfaction ; and threw a great many people out of employ, which 
created distress also. Additional companies to regiments will always be found the best 
augmentation in case of war, as they would do for garrison duty, and thereby prevent 
recruits Irom being sent on service, who only tend to fill the hospitals ; and when the 
service is over, the augmentation would soon be absorbed in the corps by fillin- the 
vacancies occasioned by service. J * 

The several establishments are well suited to the purposes for which they are and have 
been intended, and the rules relative to the number, pay, qualification, enlistment, pro- 
motion and furlough, appear well suited to the service. r 

The retirement of the European officers is absolutely necessary, unless it -should be 
deemed expedient hereafter to introduce the purchase of commissions in the Indian army 
which would render the pensions unnecessary, as the regulated price ofu lieuteoapt-colo’ 
nelcy would purchase an annuity equal to the present pension, which appears to meat pre- 
sent not to he fairly distributed, inasmuch as that, by the existing Regulations, the Com- 
pany s officers who have served in India twenty-two years are entitled to retire on the pay 
of the rank they hold ; therefore some retire on the pay ofa lieutenant colonel, whilst others 
are compelled to retire (after an equal period of service) on the pay of major, or even 
captain. Now as no exertion of the individual can promote him in the Indian army, alloffi- 
cers who have served twenty-two years appear to be entitled to the same retiring pension • 
whereas, at present, the fortunate man who has received the best allowances obtains the 
highest pension, whilst the unfortunate man who, perhaps with equal zeal, never 
received any thing beyond the pay ofa captain, arrives only at the lowest pension for the 
same length of service, which is severely felt by many, and seems only to require being 
brought to notice to be rectified. * • ■ 

The proportion of European and Native infantry corps, with the exception of th'e foot 
artillery, seems at Madias to be well balanced, so long as we are not to expect art Eu- 
pean invading army; and as the advance of such an army must be both’ sloW ? and 
progressive, time would be given for sending out reinforcements of Europeans from 
England. With regard to the cavalry, the proportion has not been so well balanced 
since the 25th dragoons was withdrawn, there being with eight Native corps only one 
regiment of dragoons, whicli is inadequate, because no brigade should (in thy hpfrriott) 
take the field unaccompanied with less than two squadrons of dragoons, und tW bri- 
gades of guns manned by Europeans; and wberi it is considered that the differtiate of 
expense between European and Native cavalry is not so great as thediffefCnenbetw&n 
European and Native infantry (the horse establishment^’ each; being the same) it 
he lamented that the 2d regiment of dragoons wasi withdrawn from the MudrasestahiWi- 
ment ; and 1 am of opinion, if the two regimentaramv^tmioned at Poonuh trtrtl Baitettfmfe 
were formed into three, even on a lower establishment than at pres*ht, ; And 1 otie oFWHitf 
stationed at Hydrubad, great advantage would be derived from it, without iucurring «ity 
very considerable expense. Bangalore, P6ouam. ^M Hydrabad are tl»e only itatiottf hn 
; .the Peninsula at which European cavafhy cottf£&i kept \n tiimj oT neAce wi6»ortt Sreat 
loss of men, and from those points th£y would 5 he ready, in case oE wgr. ?aSy be 
united in brigade with the Native cavalry, or to form ajuriction with each o&, should 
circumstances require it; but the great objection to having oply tNVostfttjauilS) that 


they can 
have no 
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wKVSra^ to their discipline ; 

might easily be effected when' requi^S ” tt “u5? ctn ’ bv the H ^ °/ T™ 

exchanging stations alternately with the BaniriW* J»,\ 1 i y 1 H ydruba<l corps 

considered that the Native cavakv ca«i ahv S' I ° IT ^onah eorps ; and it should be 
easily the European cavalry * y be augmented whe " but not so 

imssmsm m 

° f , °Lt ar, 7 f ™“ - 

a to.&'L.ts, ,r sihc nS "f “T *•? 

~;„; re pr “ , “' w <- f "»• -ice 

£SSSSSS«SSas 

xvifc n co3Se7 )0 All UmVlheTun^S ° f CVery co ! ,nlry ’ and ca " «« v er flourish if other- 

most effiJLt men were di^Zr^f* ^ a ? illcry 1,1 India with raw recruits, hundreds of 
Kained whSh is th»S s g<? royal ‘“’til'cry. Another advantage would 

in ffdta wSd ? ^ l ,eiS ,,ow P ells ' one d because they cannot serve 

Kii ffCSred • h?t iSK ,C ® ‘ n E,,r0pe ’ a,,d frequently become fit to return to 

16 raea8 , Ure cver be carried int0 effect, the greatest pos- 
££ bterS bave not he^ TrV 1 '® P r ?f nt Company's officers from feeling that 
otdoion k nnt veev nm c T* foUy C(>n8idered ««<» attended to, and which, in my 
bereficial to tLm all ^ ' * anvaertam that he *^fterthe change will prove more 

w £ )W i> V‘ ,t,s to iufexv that if the Company’s army 

exnense n wnhW b p e t.«nTK^K 1 - n !a 0f Jsw* 8 “‘inisters, any considerable saving of 
SKnSvIf ITrt b r B f r6d W« or consoUdatlou of establishments generally, 
chidltur uhd+r c^geable plans of recruiting or pensioning (in- 

■ of earifTan^n fortter head arrangements for the appointment and education 
of cadets, and the conveyance of troops from England to India, and under the 

2 Q latter 
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(5.) — Reply 
of Maior-General 
Sir T. Pritzler, 
17th Feb. 1832. 


latter, retiring pensions, made at the expense of Government); by the more 
economical provision and appropriation of stores ; by cheaper freight ; or by other 
more frugal arrangements ; and how far an opposite result is to be apprehended.” 

I am not of opinion that, if the Company’s army were under the government of King’s 
ministers, that any very considerable saving of expense would be made at first, except 
by the consolidation ot the King’s and Company’s establishments, unless the troops 
could be conveyed to and from India at a cheaper rate by the Transport Board than it is 


now done by the Company. But it must bo borne in mind, that unless they are placed on 
board his Majesty’s ships, or on the finest description of transport, the loss of life and 


health of the men would render the saving on the tonnage nugatory. 

The recruiting of the army must be attended with nearly the same expense as at pre- 
sent, as well as the pensions ; and no reductions could he made in the retiring pensions, 
without risking the fidelity of the officers, until a good system for the purchase and sale of 
commissions could be effected. 


A reduction in the expense of educating cadets would certainly be made by consoli- 
dating the establishments of Addiscombe and Woolwich for the education of the officers 
of the artillery and engineers ; and if the officers of the cavalry and infantry were 
allowed to purchase cornetcies and ensigneies at a moderate rate, I am not certain but 
that it would cost their friends less money than it does at present to equip and send out 
cadets, and the benefit to the young men and to the service would be incalculable, because 
if they had commissions they would do duty on board ship with whatever troops were 
going out, instead of living in a perfect state of idleness and independence, and no penson 
knowing whether to treat them as officers or children, till they join their corps, perhaps 
COO or 700 miles up the country, by which they imbibe habits which have ruined hundreds 
of very fine young men. 


I am not aware that any saving could be made in the expenditure of stores ; and with 
regard to a saving on the freight, that must depend upon the rate at which the Company 
now send out stores, — but of this I am certain that there is no reason to apprehend any 
opposite result. 

Q. 7. u Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected 
with the army might be expected from encouraging the settlement of ♦British sub- 
jects in India, or in any of our Eastern colonies? 

If this question applies to the settlement of discharged soldiers, I should say it would 
rarely be of service, because, except on the hills, no European could earn his living by 
labour, and consequently without a capital is not likely to succeed, added to which, the 
habits of old soldiers (I regret to say), particularly in India, are ill calculated to enable 
them to take care of themselves when released from control; but I think it would be 


very desirable to establish the European pensioners on the hills, where, by a little labour, 
they would, with their pensions, be enabled to live more comfortably, and to render their 


they would, with their pensions, be enabled to live more comfortably, and to render their 
progeny a much more moral and useful race of beings than they are at present. 1 


If the question applies to the settlement of Europeans generally in India, I should say 
that the army would derive little benefit therefrom, as all the articles they consume; giro 
remarkably cheap, unless beer could be brewed on terms which would enable the sqldffete 
to drink it instead of ardent spirits, which have been the destruction of thousands. ‘ 

That Europeans with capital might settle ipJndia to > advantage Ihere ^an b^tUtiJ^ 
doubt, because, with their skill and means, and^w^h labour, they would iwpriW® 

and increase most of the productions of the epuniry, r , . , . , v 

Q. 8. “ What would be the probable^ffect of haying, the whole Indian, 
under one Governor and one Commander^iD-chief/’ . 

The greatest possible advantage would, in my opinion, accrue to the army by having 
the whole of it under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief* ^ . 

At present to the Madras army are issued, / ' V 

1st General 
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a.itu?sXc^„^,^ vernor ‘ in C ° uncil ut Mad,a8 ’ which npp,y to the Kin e’ 


? ny 

troops 
his own. 


„S! nera K °!; d . er8 by lhe p°»‘ ma »‘Icr-in chiefin India, which apply to the Kind’s 
only, as he takes no cognizance" of the Company’s troops at any Presidency ifut 


Ki^'s'trlllp.oHy” < ’ f C °"" ,1 " n<ler - in -' l,ief at «" P'«Wsney, applicable to lhe 


CompSy^tZp."^’ by lheCom '"* nd ' r - i "- d ' i <>f«‘ •be Presidency , applicable ,o the 


creates such confusion as to require no mean ability to enable an officer to com. 
n^nd which apphes to himself, particularly officers employed in command who must 
identify themselves equally with the King’s and Company’s troops. ’ 

ouenHv iS^f 0 " 8 ’ r 7 rc . se . ntatio ? s > an<1 reports, the same difficulty arises, 
no louge^ofmiy'nmment. tbei * tlcstinatlon the subject is forgotten, or the obje, 

By having three Commanders-in-chicf of the (Company’s army, the system of the three 
Presidencies must always vary, and when those armies are unfed (whkh „lt always 

regard to*aliowances^ Wa ' ’ U “ P roductive of the worst consequences, particularly with 


and fre- 
object of it is 


of the co ? tro1 ° f tl>e arm y of thc threc Presidencies were vested in the hands 
ont° M ^.H «n r T a,M °m Commander-in-chief, the same system would prevail through- 
out, and all orders would be much more promptly executed. ° 

forces^at'eaeh’of'thl J® uW p on1 ? , r( T ire a Lieutenant-governor and a Commander of the 
orces at each ot the three Presidencies, the former would execute the orders of the Go- 

I Urn**’ Un . ( t ,e ,iltter the ol 'ders of the Commander-in-chief, subject to the control of the 
L eutenan -governor, by which means the Governor and the Commander-in-chief of 

witl^thei'r fnorP^ ,r °' n , tbe detail of a Pr«*i<lency, which must materially interfere 
with triur mote extensive and important general duties. 

r-.^' How far existing system of Government direction and control, in so 
far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is, 
in its influence on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any 
c mnges which have been or may be suggested as expedient, on grounds of effi- 
oiencyj economy, and security.” 

, 1 I K ! f !L rny 5 " En?,and ls undcr ,he contro1 of the civil authorities, therefore thc same 
.uppItKb" be”m™ therelrom!* “ S '" CT “ I P ° iM ° f vicw ’ and 


The miuiite interference of the civil authorities with armies can never be productive 
"I*® 0 * tlieie is np doubt but that there has been at some of thc Presidencies much 
aastung^etween the high civil and military authorities in consequence, as well on mill- 
/iJ* u * £ uestioiLs, because, at the name time that the Governors interfere with the 
M ]^- Url1ly ’ tlC Comniaiidcr-iii-chief (from being in Council) frequently interferes 
with Civil hff&ngenients which lie as little within the province of hit duty. 

k*.'T h i r ^. w ‘ t ^. one G°vern<ii and one Conimander-in-chief, the latter would receive 
j”® Z^ 0111 to*r, MdcodVeythem to his commanders of the forces, who 

, ouw execure tnem under the xattctioh of the Lieutenant-governor, at the Presidency, to 
whose requisitions he would be instructed at all times to attend. 


. wlettsing eofhrtwhdefsdf the forces from forming a part of the civil government, 
they need no longer be tied to the'TrestdSSftey (which separates them Cntirelv from their 


arnyyj ; Suttheymightrcside Jnthe centre of it, and visit every part of it during thc 
period ot their commandjfrom which it would derive incalculable benefit. 

. , Thuo. PattZLBR, Major-General. 

” * v. 2Q2 
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(6.)— REPLY of Lieut-General Sir W. HEIR GRANT, k.c.b., dated 27th March 1832. 

Sir : 

Without adverting to the several points of the letter, which the official returns at the 
India House can alone accurately answer (such as the strength and distribution of the 
several arms of the military force at the three Presidencies), I proceed at once to the two 
points on which information seems to be most desired ; and these I consider to be the 
transfer of the Indian army to the Crown, and the economy with which it, and the 
establishment connected with it, arc at present managed, or susceptible of being so. 

Jn regard to the transfer of the army to the Crown much valuable information may be 
obtained by reference to the discussions and minutes on this very point in the time of the 
late Lord Cornwallis, previous to the Regulations which took place in 1796. The measure 
was then, as now, much desired by the home authorities, and in consequence the Indian 
Government called for the opinions of the commanding officers of Native regiments, and 
heads of staff departments. 

The opinions so collected were, it is understood, not favourable to the proposed transfer ; 
nor is this to be wondered at, since the jealousies and apprehensions of the officers of the 
Indian army were naturally excited by the dread of sharing with others that patrpiipge of 
which they, then as now, possess the exclusive enjoyment; and on the other hand, the 
Government were not prepared with any sketch as to how far the changes, necessarily 
consequent to a transfer should go. 

There can be little doubt, I imagine, tlmt the Indian army would ultimately gain. much 
(and the state would also gain) in the zeal, efficiency, subordination, ^nd discipline pf the 
troops by a transfer to the Crown ; but then the measure must be guarded by many pre- 
cautionary checks, or the advantages of the change might be considerably impaired* 

I he mischiefs that might arise (and which even at present do sometimes occur in cases 

1 ' . 1 .. : 1 T ..1 . ' • I • .1 


^ |/1VC<VIIV uw juiiJVHlUl-fl UVVUI 111 VURCn 

of command) from the appointment of officers but little experienced in the country, or con- 
versant in the prejudices and language of the natives, are more easily imagined than de- 
tailed; but these might easily be guarded against by proper regulations, and ought strictly 

tn Kr» tn 1 I mill!* Illiir {Vvm C. . * 


to be so under any arrangements for the future. 

No subaltern, for instance, should be allowed to enter a Native corps who had not 
served a certain period in India with a European regiment; and a still further period of 
service with a Native regiment in subordinate ranks should also be insisted on before he 
attained the command of a regiment; and no officer should be appointed to any command 
in India who had not previously served with the Indian armies, as the proper managen*ent 
of troops in that country, whether European or Native, depends on the acquirement of 
some knowledge and experience of the climate, country, and people. By attention to this 
point, the efficiency of the European and Native armies would be promoted. 1 

As the transfer would doubtless be regarded at first with no pleasurable feelings by the 
majority of the Company’s officers, it would be advantageous to hold out to them some 
prospect of advantage as likely to result to themselves from the measure ; and hpre mapv 
suggest themselves, attended with hut little expense to the state, and which woplcj. be 
considered a great boon by the army; for instance, the permission to exchange from cotb* 
nial regiments with officers of corresponding rank in the King’s service wta possessed jjft. 

Qualifications: the recognition of their rank oft nr mu ftinrr TtnrtVa * 


equal and uncertain). These, and the permission t© establish among themselves a rearing 
fund to accelerate promotion, would be of incalculable advantage to the service, as 
4 >bc the means (particularly*the latter) of bringing forward to situations of comni|ipit 
Viduals possessed of mental as well as bodily energies, which. now, from the, ste? r Wteof 
promotion, is scarcely ever the case. 

j • . , i ■■■*• ; r ' A v ’ W$f-. if r 

in regard to the proportion of European officers with Native corps, the number 

. • . present 
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present belonging to regiments would be adequate, were they not withdrawn to «mnl„ ,i 
different .Jeff, WUtMmwtt, j b„, from rit. Lies’ ef.be hLrVegZS ,"Z£, t 
regimental officers, it generally happens that not a third of the officers belonging to a re- 
giment is ever actually present with it, The consequences are obvious ; a relaxed state of 
discphne, no connexion between the officer and sipuhee, and dissatisfaction in the ,„im 
of the former from severer duties falling on him in consequence of the mucin- of 

-,S »»i*moll.Y problem, thiu K J , : 

officers withdrawn from regiments for staff duties, the few that remain with a corps con 
sider the being so as a mark of degradation; the mind then becoming restless and discon" 
tented, duties are performed in a very slovenly manner, and every effort made to obtain 
some employment, which in many cases the officers with a King’s regiment would not 
accept. Such a state of things must be pregnant with evil to the service, and stron-dv 
points out the necessity of the duties of the Stud, Commissariat, Building departmemZ 
and such like, being provided for by the formation of a separate class of people expressly 
educated for these branches; or, it this be impracticable, that additional officers should be 
given to regiments to supply the vacancies ol those withdrawn. 

There do not seem grounds to infer that, if the Company’s army were transferred to the 
Crown, any considerable saying of expense would ensue; reduction in every department 
on the termination of hostilities has frequently been enforced wiih too strict a view to tem- 
porarysaving, which saying a short experience has proved to have been dearly purchased 
by the increased expenditure consequent to sudden demands. 

1 T UnU '^ India, constantly exposed to sudden political convulsions, the army 
should always be on such a footing in respect to number and equipment as to be capable of 
acting With promptitude and effect in any emergency. 

So .many reductions have within the last ten years been enforced in India, as well in the 
number as the rates of pay, both in the army and establishments, that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive any lurther reduction practicable consistent with efficiency in the several 
departments. It is contended by many, that efficiency has already been sacrificed in the 
too ardent desire to economize, and winch the occurrence of any disturbance would 
prove by the total inadequacy of the means at hand to suppress it. From the <n*eat reduc- 
tion in the strength of the several regiments, and the total abolition of local and provincial 
battalions, which formerly relieved the regiments of the line from the police duties, the 
sipahee has now no relief from duty; there are never sufficient men off duty to relieve 
those that are on ; consequently, wlmt is commonly called a weekly relief of guards is only 
an exemnge of guards, by the party from one post moving to another, and so on in rotation. 

The effects of such a system on the discipline of any army must be obvious, and particu- 
larly so on one constituted as is the Indian army. 

It might be of importance to ascertain, by reference to the India House, the reduction 
of force which has taken plucc in the three Presidencies within the last five years. The 
amount, I am sure, would exceed belief, and instantly excite alarm, whether the present dimi- 
nished force would be adequate to preserve the peace of the country, much less be; available 
tor any aettve offensive operations, should such be required. But it has ever been the 
system id India (though experience proves the error) to recruit with a lavish hand, and at 
ail immense expense, on every probability of hostilities; the occasion over, the force so 
raised and disciplined is, with as lavish a hand, discharged, and either enter into the ser- 
vice of sonle Native pbwer, or form themselves into predatory bands, and become the 
nucleus Pindarree hordes.' Th$ men discharged on the reduction of the army after 
WW Wf 8 canniaignsin 1803-4 and 1805, became the Pindarrees which caused the cam- 
Marquess of Hastings in 1818-19. A policy so short-sighted as this, so 
composed of shifts and gxppdients, can never be calculated to impress our own subjects 
wdh aspect, or those hostile to ys with that salutary dread ofdur power, which, ifneces- 
sary fn any coontty, is doubly so in India. It should never be lost sight of, that the 
ontish power in India hangs on the “breath of opinion,” and to support that opi- 
nion ii» full vigour*- nfo sacrifice should be considered too great if the country be worth 

retaining; 
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retaining; but it cannot be concealed, that the system pursued fpr some years has not 
been calculated to produce this effect ; it rather implies that we consider our possession of 


tieen calculated to produce this ettect ; it rather implies that we consider our possession of 
il the country as of snort duration, and are resolved to extract sits much as possible from it 
, for that period without consideration of the consequences* 

" R i* s wot contended that the Civil and Military establishments are riot expensive and bur- 
thensome to the country, and may constitute an obstacle to those financial deforms by which 
the prosperity of the country might be promoted, and the condition of the people improved. 
1 he judicious reduction of the civil expenses by the more general employment of officers 
in political stations would be advantageous; and the gradual employment of Natives in 
civil situations has been already recommended by those on whose judgment and experience 
the greatest reliance nniy be placed. (See Evidence of Mr. Elphmstone before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords.) 

* 

There may also be means by which the charges in the Military department may be 
reduced without injuring the efficiency of the service. The incorporation of the Ordnance 
department would constitute a material saving of expense in tne Military department. 
Another resource might be found in the arrangements for the settlementof European soldiers 
in the country after a certain period of service, instead of sending Europeans to Europe. 
Situations might he appropriately selected where they might be encouraged to settle. The 
same privilege might oc extended to the officers, and it might be politic to hold out a 
specific advantage to officers and soldiers, whether European or Native, by allowing them, 
as a reward for long services in India, to occupy a certain extent of land* Many European 
officers would thus be induced to settle ; and if they had not served long enough to acquire 
pensions, they might be allowed to settle on application, receiving a premium in lieu of 
half-pay, or on retirement, under similar regulations to those which have been made for 
encouraging half-pay officers to settle on the King’s colonies. These measures would be 
the means of securing to the country many valuable subjects possessed of real experience, 
and whose influence would be exerted to support the Government in any emergency. 
Promotion in the army would thus be accelerated, and officers, who are now discontented, 
would be reconciled by the prospects and resources thus opened to them ; their general 
employment in political, and even in civil situations, would also be very encouraging to 
them, as it would be beneficial to the service. 

The privilege to Native officers and soldiers, as a reward for their services, of holding 
lands free of rent, would be congenial in some respects to their habits and ideas, as it was 
a practice under the Native Governments to reward services by conferring jaggheres, o x the 
transfer during life of the revenue of certain lands. , ,, . 

Native soldiers are entitled to pensions after certain periods of service 5 and the privilege 
of holding lands within the British territories, free of assessment, would be a considerable 
boon when regiments are reduced, and effectually prevent them from entering the Native 
armies, or forming predatory bands. Certain duties of police might be required from them 
in return for the concession. 

In support of the opinion that an incorporation of the armies, and the general emp/ovr 
meat of officers of both services, would promote their efficiency, and be productive 01 the 
advantage I have anticipated, it may be useful to advert to the effect of this incorporation 
on several detached services where the troops have been so organized and employed. Jfy 
the maritime expeditions formed for the conquest of the French and Dutch settleihehts l '& 
joint staff was employed, and also in the expedition /agdiri^t the Arab pirriteS iri the Peril^ri 
Gulf. During all these operations the utmost zeal [jnjfd harmony prevailed. Iri JaVa, whetp 
the King’s and Company's troops where thus employed' together for Several years, until the 
restoration of that island to the Dutch, the best Spirit prevailed;- all $ehlbri$e$ subsided* 
and as none of the Company’s civil servants were employed, the reforins in the adram ^|4 
ftion of the country were chiefly effected by a number of intelligent officer^ t&lteriftptnl^m 
services, and who rapidly acquired a knowledge of the language arid ettstonis of the 
and who filled, with great credit to themselves, nearly all the most responsible 
tant civil and political stations* 7 
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In regard to the internal economy of the army, I do not think if wnnii 1 • n 
incorporate the Native regiments of the different Tto JoS fc? V “ aUe I !° 

to serve beyond the territories in which they were raised % Th. ir ,1, generally 

readily for active service even in maritime expeditions. olunteei 

Commander-in-chief has no means of rewarding officers £ Urn 1, ” , XTh ft 
by some paltry staff appointment, for which perhaps the individual SivtJ f 

ninni hlm f° m hw P rofessio "’ t0 w,lich is an ornament, and placing L where the 
pecumary advantages are a paltry return for his devoted zeal in face of the enemy 

It- ie .I.. I • l , . ^ . J* 



evident to the Honourable Board 
Bath, 27th March 1832. 


1 have the honour, &c. 

W. Keiii Grant, Lieutenant-General. 


Si ( r 7 :') — REPLY of Lieut -Colonel COLEBROOKE, received 4th May 1832. 

I regret that the duties which have eniraced me since mv return t *1 * 

- - - 

As our political ascendancy in India has been the immediate consequence of the successes 

Sin ? nd , Stll l esse . ntla11 / depends on the character and efficiency of our forces I 

will explain shortly the principle on which I consider these to have been upheld. ’ 

™ C ^'sciphne and economy of the Indian army has been essentially modelled on that of 
the European troops, modified by the peculiar habits and prejudices of the Natives 

oJan?^^ 00 "' 6818 w Uh ft Fren 4 » ? ndia the Native troops were not so regularly 
organized, gs they smpe have been, and their efficiency has grown un with the attention 
bestowed pp. them, and with the respect in which they have® been Tekl! I belTcte i t is 
S IndKhafnl’dWfi 1 ft ^ nd t° n /^ Native soldier is so highly estimated through- 
die Nadve SSe^ *** fe u ft Recruiting the armies" in the territories of 

h^h » f ;? Hindus and Mahomedaps have each their peculiarities, but have 

JSnfcto > * for ft military profession ; they retain a traditional recollection of the 
serypjga of their corps, and venerate the names of their most distinguished officers and of 

Of the King’s or Company’s service, Uo u££!aH«| 
EvE? Itofa character of most officers is narrowly scrutinized 


to their con- 
Although 
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department, dated 25th November 1823, the Court of Directors, in their instrnc- 
2 > arc 1 1 ti ons consequent on the new organization of the Indian army that had just taken 

Major-Gen. place, had been pleased to direct that the pay and allowances to officers of every 

Sir Rubnt Scut, ra nk should thenceforth be payable at the several presidencies in Sonat, Madras, 
Kt r< "• and Bombay rupees respectively, without distinction or difference; and in the table 
of pay and allowances published for general information at the same time, the rate 
at which these rupees are ordered to bo issued, comparatively with the sterling 
money of this country, is declared to be fixed at 2 s. 6 d. per rupee. Now, allowing 
that, as a mean for simplifying calculations and statements in this country of the 
military disbursements at the several presidencies in India, it were admissible to 
throw aside the consideration of the wrong done in this instance to the troops of 
two of the presidencies, inasmuch as the injury is but little and the inconvenience may 
be great ; upon what ground the Court has seen fit to assume the value of these 
rupees to be 2 s. 6 d. t when it was well known to be considerably under 2$., I cannot 
conceive. It is evident that any statement of the military expenses of India calculated 
at that exchange must be quite fallacious, and it is of course eminently unjust. The 
orders may appear to lead to an assimilation of the pay and allowances at the 
different presidencies ; but the practical effect of the regulation is, that where the 
troops of the Madras and Bengal presidencies were employed in the same range of 
country, and received their pay, &c. in the same coin, those of the latter had a dif- 
ference of about 10 per cent, allowed them, while the former had but seven, such 
being the rates of conversion of the Nagpore rupee into the Madras and Sonat, as 
authorized by the governments of each presidency separately. But this is not by 
any means the most striking of the anomalies still existing on this most important 
subject. The Madras troops serving in the dominions of the Nizam, as at Hydera- 
bad and Jaulna, are chiefly paid in a rupee of the Nizam’s coinage, called the chilla 
ounce, or govind buksh’s sicca. Some years ago it was issued at the rate of 
100 h per 100 Madras rupees, but latterly at 111 per 100 Madras, the difference 
in intrinsic value, as ascertained at the Madras mint, exceeding 20 percent. Bom- 
bay troops serving in the same dominions, or wheresoever the govind buksh’s sicca 
may be issued to them, are entitled to and do receive it at the rate of 1 23 per 1 00 
Bombay rupees, the latter being worth very little less than the Madras rupee, 
making a difference of 1 2 per cent. Such glaring discrepancies are hard to be borne, 
and ought to be put an end to without delay. The Bombay government directed 
assays to be made some years ago of all the coins in which their troops were liable 
to be paid, and that being completed, the results were published in general orders, 
and declared to be the rates at which all the coins enumerated were thenceforth to 
be issued. The adoption of a similar measure at Calcutta and Madras might be 
directed, until it was found practicable and expedient to establish one standard coin 
as the currency of the three presidencies ; and at the same time, the whole of the 
complicated and cumbersome system by which the duties of the pay and audit 
departments, &c. are at present conducted, should be revised and Simplified. 

The clothing and appointments provided for ■'the armies in* Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay respectively differ considerably in quality, and are furnished 
different systems. As regards the troops, ^the latter Ts a point of no great cbflstf" 
quence, but it perplexes and delays the sktlemfent of the off-reckoning accounts. 

There 
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Although the Natives are susceptible of strong attachments, they have also strontr pre- 
judices, and we must not lose sight of the principle on which they have been induced to 
submit to our authority. 

The prejudices of the Mahomedans and Hindus have been manifested in two important 
occasions. At the period of the mutiny at Vellore, the Madras army chiefly composed 
it- , ii^selmcn ; and when the Bengal sepoys mutinied in Java, they Were for the most part 
Hindus. 1 he discipline of both armies has been improved by the adrriixture of the two 
classes ; they neutralize the prejudices of each other, and arc united by discipline in 
stricter dependance on their officers. In Ceylon, where the inhabitants are almost exclu- 
sively Hindus or Bhudists, it has been found necessary to raise corps of Caffres and 
Malays, who do not proless the religion of the country. 

rile European officers of the army in India acquire a great degree of intelligence and 
experience from the detached and desultory services on which they are employed, and the 
responsible situations in which they are often placed at an early age* 

• i Af r Ur , lh ? . con , ( l ,u : st ; , of Javn - it was found impossible to administer the country with the 

flUl Ml Inn I Intoh ✓.iifil -..I. 1. 1 , .1 * - 1 


• 1 r 1 i-k i l • niipo.sMoic 10 administer the country with the 

aid of the Dutch civil servants, who were attached to their corrupt system, and the reforms 
that were introduced were for the most part carried into effect by the officers, who were 
selected from the corps serving in the island, who had rapidly acquired the language of 
the country, and whose intelligence and zeal were ill many instances conspicuous. It is 
proper to observe also, that the indiscriminate employment of the King’s and Company’s 
officers, as well Ion the general stall as in duties of a civil and political nature, produced a 
spirit of cordiality and co-operation in the highest degree conducive to the public interests. 
Dining a period of six years that I served in Java, these distinctions were entirely lost sight 
of, and J find subsequent opportunities of witnessing the same effect when officers of the 
different services were employed on the same stall! I 11 India the officers of the Native 
army look too much to exclusive employment on the general staff; and when so employed, 
arc maintained on the strength of their corps. At the same time many intelligent and 
experienced officers of the King’s army arc kept with their corps, whose service with the 
armies in Europe would have rendered their assistance in the highest degree useful in or- 
ganizing those of India. ° 

The internal discipline of the European and Native regiments 1ms been maintained bv 
pursuing very different systems. J 

Excepting when required for duty, 1 lie Natives are but little interfered with by their 
officers; they live in lines of temporary buildings with their families, and according to their 
own habits. I he Europeans are generally cooped up in barracks or fortresses, and the 
characters of the best men are often brought down to the level of the worst. The dis- 
couragement to their marriages with the natives is unjust and impolitic. Where the Euro- 
pean soldiers form connections with Native women, and live out of barracks, they are 
generally remarkable for their good conduct, sobriety, and attention to their duties. These 
women are faithful to them, and are serviceable attendants in the field. Their children 
would form a most valuable class, if properly attended to, and would make good soldiers, 
from the prejudices against them, I have heard of instances where half-caste children have 
been adopted by the Native officers and soldiers, and brought up as Mahomedans. The 
Native widows of European soldiers should be pensioned, as all others now are. These 
connexions would have a tendency to break down the prejudices of the Europeansoldiery, 
and would enable them, when superannuated, to become useful settlers in the country."' 

In providing for the gradual incorporation of the European and Native armies, it is not 
necessary to disturb the present constitution of the services, further thin to assimilate * 
tar as possible the Regulations applying to them, and to allow of exchanges froffi one sefVfee 
to the other. As an officer of the King’s service can exchange, under certain limitation*, 
tfrom the infantry to the cavalry, so might officers of the European arid Native regimenlasibe 
allowed to exchange, with the understanding that no officer should be appointed to a Ntfifte 
regiment who did not understand the Hindustanee language, that a field-officer should 

' hm 
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There is no good reason why the clothing, &c. of the whole should not be precisely “ " 
the while the existing distinctions are invidious and unjust. Some years ago, * 6 M arch 183a. 
orders were sent out directingthe abolition of all distinctions in the uniform of the Major-Gen. 
different regiments of each amt respectively, and the establishment of one pat- Sir Robtrt Scot, 
tern, the same in all respects, excepting as to the number, &c. on the button, to K r>n - 
be adopted instead. The pattern being fixed on by the authorities at home, 
supplies conformable thereto, particularly of the officers* appointments, were for- 
warded in tgreat quantities.. But the governments abroad, on representations 
from- the commanders-in-chief . at the different presidencies, viewed the mat- 
ter in another light, and the execution of the order was suspended. Now 
in this as. in other instances, the chief and controlling authority undertook, as 
it appears to . me, the part of the execution subordinate, and with the effect that 
might have been expected. I mention it in order to take the opportunity of 
noticing, that in India occasions too often occur when all who take an interest in 
the estimation in vyliich the home authority is held by the servants of the Company 
abroad, see great , cause to, regret that the Court of Directors, in their anxiety to 
leave no part .of their numerous and important duties unfulfilled, are induced to 
take the initiatory, , direct the : details, and express authoritative opinions upon 
practical and professional subjects, great or small ; with regard to which it is 
indeed difficult to recognise their fitness to interfere, without ascribing to them 
a knowledge and experience which, in most cases at least, they never can have had 
the means of acquiring ,* occasions the more to be lamented, as by condescending, 
to call for information and counsel from their civil and military servants, always 
resident in England,, the. whole might no doubt have been avoided. Unhappily 
this is not the system \ end the inconveniences alluded to are understood to arise 
from a practice which .is said to he followed in the preparation of some of the 
despatches for India, whereby the principal or most active departmental officers or 
clerks at the India House have the drawing up of those paragraphs that relate to 
their own departments respectively, which are adopted without any competent 
scrutiny or supervision. It is beyond my province to suggest any particular 
measure for the alteration of this, system ; but considering its fruits, as they are 
experienced 8$< India, to bo injurious to the, general service there, I felt myself called 
upon to advertio it ss«above, in the hope that those who have the power to apply 
a remedy may 44$ it proper to consider whether there is not a sufficient call upon 
them to i|j|rt 4 t* t The.want of an authorized establishment of any kind in the 
nature of ||i army,agency . for the Company's service, is very generally considered 
a great d||id^tfl^e,;i.jEndeavours><to supply the want have from time to time 
been mad<^ kd^u^but hitherto without any permanent success. Efforts for 
the puipo^l^^lf liag^mad^ bnththey wil 1 probably end in the same disappoint- 
ments #u*etioGwd» and in* some degree supported, by the 

Go . irom this country. I think an agency 
established v jutt principk^ and asnetioned, if not instituted by the 

C^it|wy,: i i||^^tf?i«iAw^i.|ffOfO';bea^eial to the service at large. Orders 
pn^iitory^^) 4 e^iivore peuaftwi-^ jwy inducement being privately held out to 
ommi oftheirrank, are now in force ; 

but whether the , practice eoid&S *«Hojgether prevented by any orders whatever, 

E.I.— -V. t may 
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*1 ? lD $r S • r<x i ps Shoultl 1>e ubolishetl - All officers appointed’ to 
the staff sfiould tlnderstand the Native languages ; but there could be no obiectfon to en- 
couragement being given to the Native officers and soldiers to learn the English language 

Officers of the Native army should have permanent rank in the King’s service, and be 
pro£on. SCrVe 1,1 Pam ° f 1 1C W ° ,ld ’ WherC thcy would acc l uirc experience in their 

All European officers and soldiers who have actually served for twenty years in India 
should be allowed to retire upon pensions, but which should not be regulated by the rank 

Europe^ obUuncd m l '* e scrvice ’ Thcse Pensions should be payable in India dr in 

I have known instances where officers of the King’s service have returned to England 

edebid ,e | V egUnCntS ’l aftcr bei “v- e " , .P lo J' etl mor ® tlllin twenty years in India, but who were 
excluded from any advantages of retirement enjoyed by the officers of the Company’s armv 

I have understood that, in the case of some officers of the 21ali Dragoons, their claim was 
brought under the consideration of the Court of Directors by Lord Hastings, but I have 
no knowledge of the particulars. h c 

In admitting the officers of both services to the general staff, they should invariably be 
taken oft the strength of their regiments while holding such situations, without prejudice 
however, to their promotion. p<ejuuice, 

Political and civil situations should be expressly open to officers of the army on the same 
conditions. When troops were actually employed, casualties in the field should be filled 
up by the promotion of the officers who were present with their corps. 

The incorporations of the Ordnance services would constitute an important part of the 
general arrangement. 1 he European artillery and engineer corps at each of the Presi- 
dencies would form a separate battalion or division, and the officers of corresponding ranks 
might be allowed to exchange with those of the royal artillery and engineers, without anv 
limitation or restriction. 1 he rule of promotion in each service being otherwise unchanged 
the officers employed in the civil department of the Ordnance in India being subject to the 
same rule that would be applied in 1 lie case of those who were appointed to other civil 
situations, liy the principle of exchanges, the services of many valuable officers of the 
Indian service would be preserved and extended to other quarters, who now retire from ill 
health, or after acquiring a claim to pensions. 

The soldiers of the artillery battalions in India might be formed at Woolwich, and the 
opportunity would be favourable for incorporating the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich with the establishment at Addiscombe. Formerly the cadets for the Company’s 
artillery and engineers were educated with those of the King’s service, and a connexion 
wa^ th ns i early formed between the officers of the two services, the advantages of which I 

have had occasion to witness and appreciate. 

. Th® institution at Addiscombe is understood to have an advantage, in being established 
in some degree upon , tim model of the French “ Ecole Militaire,” the cadets being edu- 
cated lor the different branches of the service, and those who have made the greatest pro- 
ficiency being appointed to the jirtillery and engineers. 

1 t 1 i • « . % . - _ _ 
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It would he very desirable if such a principle could be introduced into an incorporated 
,,,. • - m cadets as at present would defray the expense of their own education 

Die advantages of instructing them at Woolwich would be considerable, being the head- 
ofthe royal: artillery, and in*the neighbourhood of the Arsenal, where professions 

[l&V bo nrUCUCflllv AS WpII no iKanroti^allv nnrcuorl AmOIl'*''* ^ 1 - i 
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establishment. The .cadets as at present 
File advi>" f ' , '"'‘’ . i- — vi 

quarters __ y. ^ , »uw .» v.v .«,i^,,uvuiuvuu v 

studies may be practically as well as theoretically pursued . Amongst the advantages 

the armies, would be the employment of experienced 
officers in command of stations and divisions, who were equally acquainted with the eco- 
notny and management of European and Native troops. 
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The w^nt of this knowledge in officers -otherwise distinguished has often produced ill 
consequences as well to the Europeans as to the Indians* 

I The situation of the 'Native officers of sepoy battalions Is in many respects peculiar, as 
they are promoted entirely from the ranks. ' ; 

The future appointment of Native gentlemen in common with Europethis'as officers of 
the Native army will gradually supersede the necessity of maintaining a distinct class of subor- 
dinate Native officers; but no other provision could at present be made thanfor their ad- 
mission as candidates for commissions when duly qualified. 

The restriction imposed upon persons of colour, who are otherwise in all respects quali- 
fied, is impolitic and absurd ; some distinguished officers of this class might be named, and 
there are often instances where brothers are of different complexion, and where one has 
received an appointment, while the other has not been deemed eligible. 

European officers as well as soldiers should be allowed to settle in India; and, 
adverting to the arrangements which have been made for encouraging officers of the 
King’s service to settle in the American and Australian colonies, some advantages, on 
the same principle, might be held out to officers and soldiers, whether European or 
Native, as a reward of their services : they might be permitted to occupy lands free from 
the annual payment of quit-rent, the amount of the concession being regulated according 
to length of service. 

The practice of the Mogul government in granting jaghires % or transferring the 
revenues of lands to individuals in consideration of their services, is analogous to this 
mode of recompense, and would be an enviable distinction in the estimation of the 
Native soldiers. 

It would also remove a difficulty opposed to the effective occupation of land by a class 
of Europeans who are well calculated to improve the country. 

By these arrangements promotion in the Indian army would be accelerated, and some 
prospects would beheld out to those whose views might lead them to remain in the 
country, while those who wished to remove from it might be able to do so with advan- 
tage to themselves and to the service. 

The incorporation of the establishments would lead to a great reduction of expense, 
as well as to the efficiency and good spirit of the army ; and the security of the British 
possessions would be strengthened by the settlement of retired officers and soldiers in 
India. 

It may be a question how far it may be practicable to devise a plan for the gradual 
reduction of the Indian army by the formation of colonies or settlements at some of the 
military stations, where large bodies of troops are no longer required in providing for 
the general defence. The extent of the buildings at those stations would facilitate the 
formation of such settlements where the European and Native soldiers might desire to 
establish themselves with their families. • 

There are many stations in India where the climate would be extremely favourable to 
Europeans ; but when they had become acclimated, they might prefer to settle in other 
situations. 

With exception of the cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the settlements found 
at some of the principal military stations are the only ones which have hitherto grown 
up in British India ; und if the$e had enjoyed the same institutions, and bad not beet* sub- 
ject to the restrictions imposed on the settlement of Europeans, they might h&V& 
rivalled those wealthy and populous communities, and have conferred incalculable 
advantages on the country. A large Native population has in this manner been dfriwtl 
to Cawnpore, which was at one time a village of no importance. The origin outlie 
cities and towns of the Mogul empire may often be traced to similar causes. The 
rapidity of their rise and decline may be attributed to those revolutions, which h&tfB 
successively removed the seats of authority, and led to the formation of large military 

camps 
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camps and cantonments. The Mahomedans. although tliev arp mn/4» 1 flce * 

the Hindoo*, and e«r.„,«ly hortil. * , ? ,,,, 

"i'li.vTo'fholz™^,”" 1 “■ io8ti ‘" ,io " ! *> iik “ u ““-y « >“so, *hL u^rr 

I have the honour, See. 

W. M, S. CoLEIUtOOKE. 


(8). REPLY of Lieutenant-colonel Dc HAVILLAND, dated Guernsey, July 7, 1832. 
Right Honourable Sirs : 

I ijavk the honour to state, that I am now at leisure to attend thp i<v c » Tnrii c< 
inittee of IW»«, whenevo,- olM 

mform , tvm as my experience nmy enable me to give, to any point submitted as cmi 
IndiaCmnpaiy. M ‘ ,b,Py ° 1 ’ 0 ‘ ,er ** rv,cc in "’ hicl ‘ 1 ,mve engaged under the East- 

I have chiefly served in the Engineer department, and have been cm ployed in all it* 
branches ; the Military, in peace and war; the Public and Civil; the Revenue \ ml 
Hydrauhc ; and, when vested with the charge of each or either of them have emS. 
voured to make myself master of the subject, never losing the occasion of conveying to 
the higher authorities all such information as would lead to a ri ,r ht iindcrst*indi»ifr^ fHi 
present state of things ; the defects of the existing system; llmocmmd \torn 

pruned by suggestions for prospective improvements, tending to the general’ good of 

gVSZI* Pipenty ° f lhCCOUnt ‘^ ^ -- immediate advantages°ot its 

No branch of the Military service, it appears to me, can he made more subservient to 
these objects than the engineer corps, properly organized; and no department has 
I think, been more neglected, and leltin a more helpless state, than that has been from 
its oi (gin al constitution, on military principles, about (>() years ago ; a neglect which is 
attributable to a variety of concomitant circumstances, in the which the jealousy of other 
departments may be considered as having had a place. I had the l.onJur to' set 
forth at large, when last I was at the head of that ‘arm on the Mm^sSaWlJunmu in a 
!C|) 0 it which I submitted to that Government; and as a printed copy of that report* 
accompanies this letter, I shall here refer to the subject only in general terms. 

The principal source of those disadvantages and disqualifications arises out of its 

command** 5 ”°t r*? foPmh ^ \ a l,,,dy 'f s, ‘ ldk ™ under their immediate 

command , fot I do not consider the late attachment of a corps of pioneers to the emri- 

neer skeleton as m any degree answering the purpose of such a body. They are not a 

men whicli'anv nmmeft' TS ^ ° r in realit >: 5 \ he V Milt remain “ «*ody of unarmed 
J u y , , ta, T ex P ed,cnc .v may again detach from that corps ; and while 

uitli it, they are placed under the command and control of a captain, in apparent exclu- 
sion of the senior officer’s, or the field officer's authority, which tends Jcast on those 

I.'f fifm a » ,Un fPf' eara " cc of contempt and disrespect, and may frequently, especially 
Oil . field service, lead to those senior officer's being placed in the hack ground to favour 
this junior individual, to their prejudice, and to the hurt of the service, as has too often 

quette tmd^practice Contrai ’^ U is t0 ever y principle of subordination, and to military oti- 

In my report I explained that the state of things I had described, as relating to the 

: : - - ’• above 

■ * Not included in this Appendix. * 7 
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continual. above paragraph, had on more occasions than one deprived the corps, after an arduous 

(8.) — Reply campaign (in w hich it had suffered as much, or more, than any other corps in the army), 

of Lieut.-Colonel of its share in those honours which have been vouchsafed to the Company’s army gene- 

J)e Havilland, rally by his Majesty; and it is to be feared it may too often again recur if the attachment 

7th July 18:32. of the pioneers continues, as it now does, exclusively under the command of a subordi- 

nate officer. Nor is it a matter of less regret that, far advanced as we ore in the 19th 
century, those men should follow the army, and stand on its returns as rank and file, with- 
out being armed and accoutred sufficiently well to be their own protectors, and to guard 
their own stores, at least against predatory horse. 

I now proceed to a view of the corps on the peace establishment. It is shown, in my 
report, that no part of the army earns its wages so serviceably and so effectually as the 
engineers, by reason of their being so variously employed in the several departments of 
the service ; and however numerous the establishment might be, it might always be em- 
ployed advantageously, and to the defraying of its own expenses, while the other arms 
of our military force are, as it were, lying comparatively idle at a heavy expense to 
Government, merely to be ready in case of need. This is not said in disparagement of 
other corps, but simply to show that the increase or reduction of the Engineer depart- 
ment, or the promotion of its officers, should not strictly be regulated by that which takes 
place in the other branches of the Military service, because that corps stands affected by 
circumstances which do not govern, or apply to the rest; and nevertheless it has fre- 
quently occurred, that rather than give it superior advantages, in virtue of its uninter- 
rupted utility, it has obviously been left in the back ground ; and it is a matter of lament 
to them, that the jealousy of others, or motives inexplicable, have led the authorities at 
home, on other occasions besides, to discourage and mortify that corps, and to disregard 
the representations made to them in its behalf. As a proof of such discouragement at 
home, it may be urged, that the only two situations to which they (at home) might per- 
haps, in concurrence with the artillery, have legitimately aspired have been filled, by 
officers of other corps to their prejudice. 

Among the duties upon which the engineers are employed, when not required '.for active 
service, may rank uppermost the Revenue and Irrigation department, upon which the 
prosperity of the country and the welfare of its inhabitants so much depend. And this 
branch of the public service is capable of improvement to an unlimited extent ; but 
hitherto the total insufficiency of the tank establishment has prevented any materia) pro- 
gress being made in such improvement, at the same time that the local governments nave 
not given so much attention to that object, or to their officers so much encouragement and 
support therein as they merited ; nor have the latter been honoured with that confidence 
which the general success of their works should have ensured to them, and which is indis- 
pensable in that stupendous department. 

Hitherto, indeed, the officers of that establishment, thinly scattered over extensive 
regions, have scarcely had leisure, besides attending to the repairs most urgently called 
fop, to extend their considerations to the adoption of a general system which would gra** 
dually effect a remedy of those evils which are consequent on the ignorance of past ages, 
when irrigation was trained along, as it were, artlessly, or at least governed by incidental 
circumstances more than by principles of science ; much less have they been able to lay 
down permanent plans for economising the waters which in unfavourable seasons flow 
scarcely, or to restrict those waters, when brought in the midst of cultivaition^to the leas 
fertile areas, whereby to devote the maximum of land round each village to the influence 
of that irrigation. They have in fact as yet but felt their way along, contemplating that 
which aforetimes had been so imperfectly done ; bqt froni want of numbers (not for lock 
of talent or good disposition) they have not been abl$ to open new sources for fertilizatipn ; 
sources so innumerable, and at present so easy of access. When, in former days, the 
strifes of petty chiefs, and even of villages, limited each to its own circumscribed District, 
no extensive plan could be undertaken, and if jt could, the means might have been Ar Ant- 
ing; but the case is now altered; our rule is universal; our possessions, ft* it *erc 

Unlimited; 
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unlimited ; our knowledge, as our means, equal to any undertaking. There is but one 
interest in the country, and that interest should be exerted to its general improvement • 
here is no venture ; no speculation in it; the return is certain, and that 'too, almost 
immediate ; but I go further ; humanity demands it. What better means can be devised 
countries "? 1 & reCUrre,,C0 of famine or scarcity, which have been too frequent in those 

Connected with the above subject, and also of high importance, is the formation of 
canals for commercial purposes. Several lines have been proposed in various reports to 
liovernment, but hitherto its attention has not apparently been given to the subject. The 
irrigation canals and the commercial communications might be assisting to each other - 
and where such connexion was impracticable, railways (of easy construction in that 
country) might with advantage be laid. 

On the whole, one general principle should be kept in view, that as much of the 

•?!ui e »hrJ" Ch fr r t ! e hp . avons os possible should be kept from running into I he sen, 
and, where practicable, stored up among the hills where the rivers take their rise, to be 
economically distributed afterwards into the minor reservoirs as occasion might require. 
It is not necessary here to state where such works might be advantageously constructed. 

, 008 » eugmeer officers will soon discover fit places, provided they be well seconded 

by the collector and tho other authorities of the district, and their reports be not too 
readily disregarded. 

• V 1 ./* 16 f xc ® u *'°n of all these works, the class of tank diggers will be profitably sub- 
jected to the direction of that corps, their industrious and laborious habits turned to the 
best advantage, and the convicts in the various gaols of the country made equally con- 
tributive to the general good of the public weal. These various aids, under proper regu- 
lation and a scientific arrangements would yield to the country a result in the amount of 
labour of considerable importance, which, from not having been sufficiently considered, is 
neither understood nor duly appreciated. 

Long as we have been in possession of our Indian territories, few public roads have yet 
been formed; and of those which have been attempted, most have either been imperfectly 
executed or have proved altogether a failure. 1 y 

Our ports and coasts have scarcely ever been attended to ; and that country would be 
different Irom every other in the civilized world, if in it they were not susceptible of 
improvement ; but what little has been done has, by its success, been encouraging to do 
,n °j e ‘ * he det ® nce °f the town of Madras against a raging sea was effectually secured 
under difficult circumstances ; and the tunnel constructed under the surf to discharge the 
letid watepa of that town has had a most satisfactory effect. Something has also been 
done lately, though but on a limited scale, to the Paumbam passage of the sea between 
the main and the island of Ceylon. This work, most essential to the commercial interests, 
wassuggested ten or twelve years ago, but adopted lukewarmly, and procrastinated 
chiefly, it would appear, from the want of superintending officers. 

that might be done in India, within the scope of that useful corps, 
would be an endless task ; there are few parts of that country that do not afford oppor- 
t uni ties, for the exercise of its science and energies. 

Reverting more immediately to the military province of that department, a few words 
may be said on the condi tion of our fortresses and depots. Except at tho Presidency 
itself, none are kept .up in a fit condition of defence ; and if some repair is annually 
bestowed on them, it is grudgingly done, and barely to keep them from total decay. 

All these and many other useful works, hitherto grossly neglected or altogether 
totally disregarded, might by this time have been brought to a state of considerable per- 
fection, if this corps had from time to time been duly encouraged, increased and upheld 
under suitable regulations. r 

One subject more must be brought to notice as immediately connected with that branch 
of the service, namely, the Survey department. When the Company had incurred a 

large 
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large expense to erect an establishment at Addiscombe, which had avowedly for its prin- 
cipal object the mathematical and technical education of candidates for its engineer and 
artillery service, and that, as a sine qua non , it was required that all those destined for 
the engineers, and who, on examination, had proved themselves well qualified thereto 
should bo sent first to the Chatham depot, anti afterwards to attend the trigonometrical 
surveys which were in progress throughout the United Kingdom ; in short, to acquire the 
art and practical knowledge which would enable tli*m Qnnlv «uWU n3 .. n .. ~ 


. : % * I . ® : . : vmtow nm^uum , in snort, io acquire tne 

art and practical knowledge which would enable them thereafter to apply with advantage 
that theory which had been taught them ai the Company's seminary. When these pre- 
vious measures were taken, as observed before, at considerable expense, it was natural 
for that corps to hope that, however neglected they appeared hitherto to have been, they 
would in future be placed under more favourable circumstances ; and that it wonld not 
be long e re an efficient corps of soldiers would be placed at their command, to exercise 
the practice they had learned at Chatham, in the want of which the officers themselves 
might soon forget it; nor could they doubt but that when surveys should be required 
they should have the preference. But on the contrary, they have been allowed to con- 
tinue for a long series of years a mere skeleton, and to be held up in general estimation 
as an useless body, in field service at least, and ridiculed as such, — a condition so fully 
exemplified in the case which occurred some years ago, when the Commander-in-chief of 
the Madras army was called upon to head it against the enemies of the country, and that 
surrounded as he was by the whole of the general staff of that army, he was pleased to 
appoint a young subaltern of that corps to be his commanding field-engineer, when, out 
of two field officers nnd nine captains then present for duty, he might so easily have 
selected one ol higher rank no less qualified for the tusk than desirous and anxious to 
undertake it. Nor is it a piatter of little mortification to know that laurels were reaped 
on that occasion by the corps, and to this day remain unrequited by royal favour, in con- 
sequence ol the want of rank in the officer commanding it. In like manner, with regard 
to the Survey branch, the engineer corps of all the Presidencies have had to contemplate 
the appointment of a surveyor-general, twice over, bestowed on other officers than them- 
selves ; in the one case out of the cavalry, in the other out of the infantry, who had not 
been prepared thereto at the Company’s expense in England ; and on tula latter point 
this treatment seemed to derive additional aggravation out of this circumstifoee, that the 
appointment ol surveyor-general of India was understood to form a part of the Court 
ol Directors’ patronage, who so well knew the object and intention of tho seminary and 

practical establishments at home. 4 

On the present strength, distribution, and organization of the several branches of the 
military force of the three Presidencies, 1 cannot give much information at present, as f 
have left India so many years, and that such arrangements must necessarily " depend on 
the condition of the times, as regards the politics of the country particularly, and gene- 
rally those of Europe, They have, however, appeared well devised and conducted 
through a long series of years, under the general superintendence of the Superior 
Government and the attention of the subordinate establishments of the different Presiden- 
cies of India. But it is essential to the permanence of our rule over that empire that we 
should never be lulled into a false security by a temporary condition of pence, go for as to 
allow any extensive district to remain undefended, or to be without disposable forces sta- 
tioned on convenient points, to be ready i’or immediate movement, wherever necessity may 
icquiie the picseuco of such forces, not only to meet the external enemy, blit to keep 
in subordination the turbulent spirits, which might, by conspiracy or otherwise, plat* in 

danger tho allegiance of the various nations und people over whom our influence is now 
extended. • .c 

On the constitution of the army in general, 1 have but few observations to make. The 
efficiency of our military force, both European and Native, is indispensable : its prowess 
and success in the acquirement and in the maintenance ot our possessions in India, afford 
ample evidence ot the truth of the assertion. With respect to the European party little 
uccd be said, since, exclusive of t lie artillery and a few regimetits of infantry, that force 
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is composed of regiments in His Majesty’s service, and that the Company’s artillery n,„i 

*° ,Cn “ d ‘ nd di “ i|, "' ,ed — * n*. « obUtaell Z 8g 

The Native force likewise is subject to the same arrangements and, generally sneak 
mg, to the same military law; but it requires considerable attention 0 g its peculim* d£‘ 
position and wants, arising out of the different religious tenets which .) 

rank?, -and- the c#mequent prejudices by which they are more or les$ influenced - and* 
therefore, it behoves the Governments upon whom the protection of those tromw ,l!.„ ’ 
to keep a con..a« eve o„ them , „„l „W, on the on'e l,»,.d“"rdc if?. to 
among them by a strict but a well-administered military discipline, they -ire l l.,. 
dulged, when it may be done with prudence ami safety, to strengthen them in tlwir alle- 
gmuce to our interests, and stimulated by suitable encouragement and prospects of dis 
tiuction and remuneration for exemplary conduct and services. ' 1 

To this end much has already been done; and the condition of Native officers -.ml 

“ Hled fro,n li "" ! ,U ,imc - ' vlRM -'!>!-<>■ t.n.i.ios lav? 

To a continuance of such consideration these additional suggestions are offered • Tint 
His Majesty should be prayed to establish an order of merit for them ; ami tin if U were 
thought advisable in other respects, it would enhance the honour conferred if s, e| order 
could be brought in as a specific class in the existing military order of the l)Tt . , 
that these honours be conferred by titles of analogous import to those usually ^ .town 
by Native princes on their distinguished officers. Native officers, thus distinaii shed 
would be proud of the honour of participating with their European officers in the re’ 
eminent favours of gracious Majesty. ^ cers 1,1 tnt I ),c - 

,, * words may _ be said on the discipline of that branch of the army. In revising 

I h V fhC te 8 ° . Wal X U ™ IgU be ° f un portance to the service, as well as to the ndminis- 
tration of justice, that in some respects a distinction should be made between the Euro- 
pean and the Native. The habits of the sepoy are so widely different from those of the 
Euiopean soldier, that the same rule can scarcely be expected to suit both, or that on 
both branches the same punishments should he indiscriminately inflicted. 

As it cannot be for the advantage of any military service tl.at men should continue in 
it beyond a certain age, and that it can never be prudent, in tl.at country especially! to 
turn off those who arrive at that age without some employment or provision, it ap nears 
incumbent on the local authorities to seek such employment as would be suited to them 
and would secure the object ui view on principles of economy. Besides the various 
civil branches of the service into which many might be taken, the Police depart , c t 

™iSX' d “ “ ,|Uirc " “ r “ ° f *dai«J ** »f 

Under such auspices, under the tempered rule of our Governments, and a strict re- 
gard to their religion and prejudices, vouchsafed to them under solemn treaties repeat- 
edly entered into with the Native princes, we need not fear the allegiance of our Native 
army ; and we may trust implicitly on the strength of their arm, the result of their per- 
sonal courage, .and of their persevering habits to toil and hardship, when brought to the 
field side bjr Side with our own troops, for the defence of the Indian empire. 

With respect to the officers attached to that branch, it may be said, as a general prin- 
ciple, that since their numbers are proportionally few (inconsequence of there being 
Native officers besides them), they should, as much as possible, be effective in their 
several ranks y and to the obtaining of that object, some expedient should from time to 
time be devised to make extra promotion when the usual routine did not brin-' men to 
their several ranks within the age suited to them. The late promotion of colonels had 
some tendency to that point: but perhaps it had been wiser to have regulated the pro- 
motion so as to have ensured a greater number of field-officers being with their corps, 

than 
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1 534. And allow them to punish the men without the sentence of a court-martial ? 
— Yes, it always has been so. 

1 535 • When a sepoy has been punished by the cat, on the sentence of a court- 
martial, does that operate at once as a dismissal from the service? — Now it does 
generally. 

1536. Are the native non-commissioned officers subject to punishment by sen- 
tence of a court-martial? — Yes ; and only by sentence of court-martial. 

1 537. Do you conceive it would be a good thing if they were exempted from 
punishment? — No; but I think the commanding-officer should have the power 
occasionally to reduce without a court-martial. 

1538. Has the colonel of the regiment any power, as in the King's service, of 
dismissal without a court-martial ? — He had the power to break havildars, but he 
has lately been deprived of that power. 

1 .5 3 9. When you say you think the colonel ought to have that power, do you 
extend that opinion to native commissioned officers as well as men ? — Only to the 
non commissioned officer. 

1 540. What is your opinion with regard to the utility of the establishment of 
sepoy recruits ? — It is of the greatest utility : and nothing could be more injurious 
to the feelings of the sepoys than to deprive them of that establishment ; they 
produce always the best and smartest soldiers ; they are employed generally about 
the European officers, and become better acquainted with our customs than any 
other class not employed about us. 

1541. Do you conceive that a regulation which gave a small additional pay to 
the son of a native officer, as he passed through the different graded of the service, 
and exemption as far as is practicable from the disgrace of corporal punishment, 
would induce the native officers to allow their sons more frequently to enter the 
service than they now do ; and would it be a measure beneficial to the service ? — 
I think they would allow their sons to enter the service, but I think they ought to 
be made to perform every duty ; and I would exempt them from corporal punish- 
ment certainly. 

1542. Do native officers ever retire on half-pay ? — Yes; they are pensioned. 

1.543. At what period of the service?— No period is named,; when they are not 

fit for field-service. They are first examined by a committee in the battalion, and 
then a committee in the line ; but there is no particular period?of service : when 
they are not fit for further field-service, then they are put on the invalid or pension 
establishment. 

1 344. Are there not many native commissioned officers pensioned on full pay ? 
—Sometimes. < 

1 545* What are the regulations affecting the two cases respectively, the giving of 
half and full-pay ?— The pension is on half-pay ;theianvaliding is on mil-pay; 
there they perform invalid duty, garrison duty, . , . . 

1546. Then when a man is pensioned on .full-pay, he-. does, not retire; from the 
service, but is transferred to a corps of invalids ?— When be i* pensioned, -he retires 
from the service ; when he is invalided he is appointed, to a, corps of invalid?,,* 

1547. On the average, after . how many year*: tH»»vthat generallyx)oeur;?<~-I 

think about 30, 32, or 33 generally speaking. , 

1548. Do 
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than might be expected from the circumstance of the colonel being able to retire and 
remain at home at his pleasure. D 

Without making the sale of commissions general, which would be destructive of the 
fundamental principle of the service, permission to sell out, under established rules 
might be granted from time to time, for a definite period, as has been done at home, in 

tlH* ( Jmnmu»A <1f>nnrtmonf If /lnoe unt t i*. ? 


. ° . ~ , > pcuuu, nas uccn none at nome, m 

the Ordnance department. It does not appear that exchanges from one corps to another 
as some have suggested, would answer a good purpose, much less from His Maiestv’s 
service to the Coinnanv’s : because SUf'h lUP!KlirPC 1 • 


as some nave suggested, would answer a good purpose, much less from His Maiestv’s 
service to the Company s ; because such measures would militate against the first desi- 
derutim with the latter, that the Native officers and men should long know revere and 
be attached to their European officers ; and reciprocally that these, from a knowledge 
of their men s tempers and habits, should find a reaj interest in protecting them, and in 
keeping them under wholesome subordination. To the same end must be recommended 
and by the strongest terms, the extension of regimental rank, which now stops at the 
major, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and for such extension many other arguments 
may be uigeeb as connected with the command and the discipline of the army. 

On the good spirit and disposition of the European officers and men in that country to- 
wards their Sovereign, their Honourable Masters, or their country at large,' it would be 
absued even to raise a doubt. The history of India is their history: and U , » fi™, 


absued even to raise a doubt. Hie history of India is their history; and if a few clouded 
days have passed over their reputation in the course of revolving years, the pages recording 
them may be scrutinized, and whatever may have been their faults under the goading and 


, - >. . . : , ' - — ■** .c.umng years, uie pages recording 

them may be scrutinized, and whatever may have been their faults under the goadim-s and 
privations of temporary maladministration, infidelity to their Sovereign and their country 
will not be lound among them. J 

On the question of separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, and the probable 
consequences ot bringing the whole directly under the authority of ministers and the esta- 
blishments id the Crown, it may not be expected that I shall speak Very extensively, as 
that consideration seems to belong to men who have been in higher departments than that 
in which 1 have been placed ; but if to an attentive consideration in my subordinate sphere, 
since the days ot Lord Cornwallis, of the results which might follow such a change, may be 
attributed any importance, 1 would say, that from the moment the Company lows its army 
jt will lose ns influence over the whole country. The Asiatic cannot" understand that 
respect or veneration is due to, or protection to be had from, any authority, any prince, any 
ruler, any agent who possesses not the power of enforcing its rule ; and that power, to have 
its ellect on the Native mind, must be absolute and immediate , not borrowed or delegated 
ir.oiii ktgher authority, more particularly so when that authority continues at so «reat a 
distance. J lie Governments of India would then he considered, or would be iso very soon 
more as agents than as rulers. But a greater evil, and perhaps a more immediate one! 
would be the indiscriminate appointment of officers coming from other parts of the world 
to the Indian regiments, which sooner or later would follow, to the ultimate overthrow of 
our power in the Last. The allegiance and attachment of the Native soldiers will never be 
secured if their European officers are not brought up with them, if they are not, bv a lomr 


. i ~ tiiuui, u uiey are not 

acquaintance, taught to rely on them for protection as well as for leading them 
in the field ; and no means to effect that great end can be divised if the Indian 

«w,t w. fl.w. 1 . . 1^1 ^ n « . 


them to honour 


— tuu urn uc uiYiseu u me men an service be 

not, in the first instance, kept completely separated from the other parts of His Majesty’s 
service, who may with advantage be employed in every other part of the world, except the 
JNaiivc lorcc of our Indian empire; and such separation in our military service will never 


v . -j : ... v vurei pun oi iu« worio, except tne 

JNaiivc lorcc ot our Indian empire; and such separation in our military service will never 
I.c completely effected but by keeping it under the immediate rule of the East-India Com* 
p.uiy, or other distinct government, having an intimate and direct interest in the prosperity 
oi those realms, which, however anomalous it may appear in the history of the woWd, is 

i ml is pen sab* ^ e$Stntm < l ualit ^ wllich t,,e results of a long and eventful period have proved 

These opinions apply, of course, chiefly to the Native infantry and cavalry of the Coffin 
panys establishments. But ns their artillery is now composed of Native and Eui'dhSih 
corps combined, and acting together in the field and in cantonment, the principle is hol&S 
applicable to that arm of the service ; and if ever the Engineer department be placed on that 

effideut 
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154S. Do you consider the pay to soubalidars and jeramadars sufficient for the , 
comparative rank which they hold in the corps ? — Yes j a soubahdar has three grades 2(1 ,lH>l |S;1 ‘ 
of pay : when he is first promoted to a soubahdar he gets soubahdar’s pay ; after a Coiond 
certain number of years, I think five years, he gets another grade of pay, and J. Dmni (<m JnH. 
wheu he has served still longer, he gets a third grade of pay ; but I think none of c - 11 
this should be given without the recommendation of the commanding officer of the 


Colour! 


corps. 

1549. Now as to the jemmadars ? — I think the pay of the jemmadars quite suf- 
ficient, although they do not get near so much as a soubahdar. 

1550. Would it not be a great advantage to the discipline and good conduct 
of regiments if advantages were held out to native non-commissioned officers on 
their retirement of appointment to places in the revenue or police for which they 
might be capable ? — No, I do not think they would be fit for anything of that 
kind. 

i 55 t- Do you consider that it might be beneficial in encouraging native oiliccrs 
to the active performance of their duties, to select them for the command of small 
police or revenue corps, or other duties in the police administration that might be 
filled by active and efficient men from the native army ?— For the revenue corps 
I think they would be very useful ; in the police corps I do not think they would 
answer; but there are hardly any revenue corps now. 

1/5/52. If the police corps were more under military discipline, and organized on 
a similar footing to battalions, would such men be useful ? — You would take away 
the best officers from our corps, and I would therefore object to it. 

1/5/53. Would they be useful in the police? — They would be useful of course. 

15/54. Do you not think that your best and most useful non-commissioned 
officers would raise a sufficient number to fill their place by the advantages they 
would have held out to them? — You would take away the best; we might gc'. 
others very soon, but perhaps not so good. 

1555. When did you leave India? — In April last. 

155(1. Is the memory of the former mutinies at Madras completely effaced from 
the minds of the native troops ? — I consider so. 

1557. Have the late regulations of the batta at all affected the attachment of 
the troops ? — That is in Bengal, and I cannot speak to that. 

1558. Are there a sufficient number of European officers generally with the 
native regiments to do the duties of them ?— No, certainly not ; there should be 
one with each company. 

1 550. As to the staff officers, do you think'any improvement might be made in 
the way of nominating them ? — I think the greatest improvement might be made 
in the wav of nominating them, and in the discipline of the army. I think that 
officers selected for the staff should be selected only on the recommendation of the 
officer commanding the corps, stating that he has conducted himself with respect 
and with temper and patience with the men, and paid attention to acquiring a 
knowledge of the country languages. 

1560. Are the European regimental officers frequently exchanged from one 
regiment or battalion to another, and if so, do you think that ought to be avoided ? 
— I hey never are. 


15G1. Are 
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efficient footmg which has been above advocated, it will be still more 

policy, than it is even now, that that corns L,‘,‘ ll . ,e operative, on sound 

and ™, w be Iteble to 11 “-*«< - •'« -I, 

doSSgWoifStaS 'Slti"? 1 "’) corps regarding which „„y 
service, but of these only three or four rcSnen femn n * V m f hem *? *«• Majesty’s 
cannot signify much, as^efeards His Majesty's service, whetS? Se y bc° tmnV" 0 i h “ nd ’ “ 
even those few raiments tend, on the other h ind to nnhoW be ‘ ra ? !>fc " e ‘ 1 or not, 
Governments in that empire in the minds of its people. P d H h ° rUy of the locaI 

""f I «. decidedly of 

« fcrilris ym rr ^ 

diOSO establishment to the effective conditio/w which IE ’tS^^rrivT"^ '**** 

On the subject of encouraging the settlement of a Brit Hi nonulation In T„ i; , • 
advantageous, or the contrary, to the public interests connected 5! ,!, 1 ’ as bc,n S 

that, even if such encouragement to colonization were not expected to bri™ on miTl' i-T 
a portentous extent in our Eastern nnliii,.. , , ctL< , Dr,n # on mischiefs to 

to the measure, as regards our immediate military esiiildiT! l ° !” V°r ° cnou 8 h of objection 
Ar we require our oleet* who T e '7cl™«K,r't 

hem after they have entered their military career, so it is essential t at t mv £ ITu' 

t&ss&r? 

harity wlucb would grow among them and their lower __ wm l i'. e f fanu * 

infancy 

from 



r&mmwf* ir » m ume to time, is one of those ffreat feature*; inn„r 


■ ; — r r i ( v r ,V. v 9 ail tnose wh <> have had an opDorturiitv to i. 
eiieigy of the Britisb soldier in an Eastern campaign, when compared with the 
spirit of a colonist poldier, will readily admit that the arm of thl 1 +» 
smew, nor Id, minj mtd.lU.rt that splint whic . “St .it “ ”« 


• - .» »«■ » Goviz ruTwith i 
» r& CR “ tra “ the «** »— <« H*~ «v dbaSn ^HS 

A few WOTds niay belaid Qn the education of cadets for India. The East-India Com 

great a scaie^Jtliiis woce, for the sake of economy perhaps, been opened to the nth*., 
o randies of tbe biHi fairy service ; and nevertheless that establishment, extensive as it is 
is nofcveren TOWcomptete hr^ ft* provision. The engineer officer is senTto^ Chatham f"i 
* Hfn r^ C °“ ,d Dot ^ tm « ht him at Addiscombe in the practical iv /of 
SS?" l T A ?? re as I am informed, they^ are tUSSTcJSS of 

architecture, though it cannot be well understood why that latter science has not -du^.vc 
formed a part ofthe Addiscombc system. The young engineer is then sent tn th« •* ^ 
survey for a white b/fore he emb»^,*for ^re™mr, fol wldeh Tt 

Jtimately destined. At the time that this system was devised, the ^tate of education 
England, and particularly of those intended for the arinv, was very-different from 

v - 2 S ‘ that 
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’<i i\hrch i8' •> D/’ 1 - Are the sepoys allowed, when they proceed on service, to leave family 

< uc 1 1 certificates to assign what portion they choose oftlieir pay to their families? — They 

Colonel are allowed to assign a certain portion of their pay, not what they please, nearly 
/. Duatl (liecnhtl/, one half. 

i 5(>2. Is not this arrangement one that is of great advantage to the men, and 
calculated to preserve their good feelings and attachment upon distant service? — 
Most certainly it is. 

15(13. Are the sepoys allowed to send letters postage-free to their families ? — 
Yes, a certain number every day from the corps ; the colonel franks. 

15(14. From what part of the Madras territories do you conceive the best recruits 
are now obtained for the infantry? — I think from the Northern Circars. 

15(15. Are you aware that about 30 years ago it was almost impossible to obtain 
recruits from that quarter of our territories that remained with a corps? — I was 
with a new corps that was raised 3 - years ago; I know that desertion was very 
great formerly from that quarter, now it is very trifling indeed. 

1560. Are not desertions very rare from all branches of the native army in the 
presidency of Madras r — Very rare. 

1 5 ( > 7 . Would you, and do you think the general wish among the European 
officers serving in India would be to be incorporated under the King instead of 
serving under the Company? — No, certainly not; 1 do not think it is a system 
applicable to the native army ; it would excite dangerous suspicion on the part of 
the natives. 

i r ,(')«S. Do you think that is the general feeling as well as your own? — 
• 1 think so. 

15(H). Do you think that any more economical arrangement might be made with 
regard to the Madras service without detriment to that service? — No; I do not 
think it possible to make any retrenchment at all. 

1 570. \V ill you inform the Committee of your sentiments respecting any changes 
that have occurred in the native branches of the army during the period of your 
experience ? — \\ hen I entered the service in 1 7<)5, and joined a corps in 1 7<)f>, most 
of the corps were in single corps stations ; few of the companies at head-quarters, 
most of them detached. T he commanding officer then had unlimited powers; the 
men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never thought he could 
do wrong ; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not thought wrong. 

I do not advocate these abuses, lie had the power to make and the power to break, 
and he promoted native commissioned and non-commissioned officers as he himself 
pleased, not always agreeably to seniority ; he .felt the strongest interest in their 
welfare, and treated them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good 
deal of violence; they saw no person superior to him ; superior military authority 
never interfered, and civil authority could not interfere ; they respected him accord- 
ingly. All their disputes among themselves were settled by punchayet or arbitration. 
A great change has taken place. Punchayet has been forbid lately ; and now when 
the corps comes to a large station, the soubahdar finds his commanding officer of no 
consequence ; frequently hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not able to 
prevent the issuing of orders which are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the 
sepoy. 




1571. Do 
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(8.) — Reply though it might have been expedient to set it up then, itmay no longer be so to keep it up 

of Lieut. -Colonel now. Every candidate for the Company’s service may any where qualify himself in any 

DeHavilland, degree necessary there,tp ; and therefore a fit and well-constituted Board of Examiners 

7th July 1832. at the East- India House might supersede, both with advantage and economy, the 

Addiscombe establishment, and the architectural course at Chatham. As to the Chat- 
ham practice, it had better be carried on in India, in the climate and coqptry wherein 
it may eventually be called for, and in company with those descriptlopfc of men with 
whom the officer will have to work on actual service. India, likewise, is' the best regiou 
for the theoretical surveyor to perfect himself in practice: he may there be employed 
on every kind of survey, even in the higher branches of trigonometrical .operations, and 
corresponding astronomical observations, since for the last thirty years a survey of that 
order has been carrying on by Colonel Lambton and others, iu a style and on principles 
of accuracy inferior to none that has been undertaken in any other part of the world. 
Nor is the pretension of acquiring a smattering of the Oriental languages a sufficient 
reason for keeping up that expensive college. Few that do acquire it are essentially 
benefitted thereby, and at any rate might have learned as much at other schools; 
but it cannot for one moment be doubted that those languages, like other living tongues, 
arc better and more easily obtained in those countries where it is vernacular, and that 
every cadet’s time iu England can be far more profitably employed in other studies than 
in that of the Indian languages. 

On the question of placing the whole Indian army under one Commander-in chief, an 
arrangement I have long contemplated with beneficial expectation, I would say that 
such Commander-in-chief should be a member, or be himself tire heed of a Supreme 
Government — a government which should be, from its constitution, one of general 
authority and control, and of appeal, and should iu every respect be distinct and away 
from either of the Presidencies in India. It should exercise no local authority at those 
Presidencies ; it should intermeddle with none of its details, civil, military, public, or 
judicial ; but in it should concentrate all political considerations and authority, and all 
the arrangements which may in anywise be connected with the religion, ^manners, and 
prejudices of the various nations composing that vast empire. Such government 
should have no influence over one Presidency more than over another. Thus situated, 
n Commander-in-chief or Captain-general would be a fit tribunal of local appeal iu 
questions purely military, as the Government itself would be in every other. 

It does not readily appear that any advantage would accrue in forming the several 
Indian armies into one constituted body, since then it would become necessary to re- 
divide it into as many parts, the various dispositions of the people, an4 tjbe local circum- 
stances of the country imperatively requiring such a measure ; and tjietytfore by keeping 
those armies as they now arc, each composed of an appropriate strength of corps and 
departments, will save much expense and inconvenience, and will be more acceptable 
to those who compose them severally, both European and Native, and to the people of 
the country at large. In this view of the case, therefore, a commander of the forces 
* will still be required at each Presidency, to act with apd pnder the authority of the 
local Government, and the general control of the Cuptaiu-fteneral, or the Commander- 
in-chief, or the superior government. ' ^ ^ 

Finally, I would venture to say, so far as my experience and attention tp public affairs 
enable me, that the existing system of our government, in India, as much- as it- may 
depend on the arrangement fixed by Parliamentary enactment, and under the general 
control of His Majesty’s Ministers, is, iu its influence on the army^’pr^UCtive. o|f tnueh 
good, more than can he expected from any change which I have heard suggested &a 
expedient, besides what has occurred to me in the foregoing sheets, viewed on groupd* 
of economy, and more especially stiii on those of efficiency and security. , ; 

Alluding to any Parliamentary enactment which may in future be made to theipw 
provement of the Company’s government in their Military departments, it would be a 
, matter 
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j 57 1 . Do you mean to say that the non-commissioned officers arc taken strictly ; 
by seniority? — Not exactly strictly ; if they are not altogether fit they are passed 2(> Millttl 
over, and the next is promoted, c’olom 

1572. The lowest rank of a non-commissioned officer is a naick ?— lie is not J.Dmuiiii 

a non-commissioned officer, he is rank and file. c *’• 

1573. Eor a mun to be 11 havildar must he have been a naick ? — Yes. 

1 574. How do you appoint your naicks, by selection or seniority ? — r l here is first 
what they call a confidential sepoy, selected from the company by the officer at the 
head of the company ; when they come to seniority, if there is nothing particular 
against them, they are made naicks. 

157/5. Is that by regulations promulgated from the commanding officer of the 
corps, or from the head-quarters of the army? — From the head-quarters of the 
army. 

157(1. Who is left with the discretion as to whether the confidential sepoys are 
fit for promotion ? — The commanding officer of the corps. 

1577. D° y°u consult the defaulter's book as to selection ? — Yes. 

1575. Have you any improvement that you could suggest to the Committee in 
the interior economy and conduct of a native corps that would add to its efficiency r 
— There is one thing 1 would recommend, that the four grand divisions of a corps 
should he placed under the command of the four senior officers ; that the soubahdars 
and native officers should not be placed under very young men. I think it would 
give these senior officers consequence among the European officers ; authority in 
promotion is now divided between the commanding officer and the officers at the 
head of companies. 1 do not think when that is the ease either of them will have 
sufficient influence ; I think all authority should emanate from the commanding 
officer. 1 Ie should give the officers power ; but let the men see they depend entirely 
on him in the exercise of it. There is a custom in the service now that a naick can 
only be reduced, and a havildar only be reduced ; they cannot be suspended. It often 
happens in consequence of that they arc not punished at all. I would recommend 
that they should be subject to suspension. 

1579. ILive you anything to suggest as to the European staff?— I think that the 
commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the staff* 
always ; he is answerable for their being properly qualified. 
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for ^ A ? irs ,°f *» di «> to entertain 5n appeal from if SSfcSSSif, Board 

or others in their service, against the decision* of thp Pm*..* ^ “ lceis °f the Company, 

(some mkMsters having viewed such right as positively belonainir tTth* 0 1,6 ™ dec * deei > 
have acknowledged that it did not,) it is l™’ wh , i,e ° ther9 

securing that object should be more explicitly defined <a»^ *“1® ch ? rt . er the clauses 

dared, is indispensable to MMiSSSS 'eve 5t W be de- 
arraigniqg the integrity of the Dimeters, it may fearlessly be said 8 E C thV f r 
have frequently been unjust, and that those errors ha vinwL^d il . h deci? ons 
widows, or offspring, who merited a hettor a,,,. • Ve pressed hard on men, their 

i;™i3 J ,r, d 42, it ^;r 1, r « ! 

and ST"’ ProV ' d HKC ** ful " Sain “ ^ C»«,p».,”;L^rir„f 1 “hX“Lri, t 

promotion of thefdfficers in th^fndlan service whUettfll n ’ f akinff ’ rclat!n g to the gradual 
in their respective ranks. It is now J- 1 11 £ an a S e perform their duties 

fund had digested a well arranged plan lor estabShinf^ 1 ? ?• l hc M . adras militar y 
auspices and the sanction of the higher nuthoritie. S fund wf,lcfl under the 

officers of the service, of or under Te rank of K ® * u P e \ an ™ ahons for the cider 
in-chief of that day?’ wheff thS plan waTatiut ’ eu , tenant -“ on , el But the Commander- 
being referred to the Court of directors, was nl^lTS^ IO -? J e its 


s s the°Sd n o7:r ired . ^ to ^ »> ^ * 

now rfordeL*, bring that plunder J .TrSlaSioTS t 

I have the honour, &c. 

T.r-iffr? T * Havilland, Lieutenant-colonel, 
Late of Madras Engtneers, and Acting Chief Engineer. 


^(9.)~EEPLY of Major JUSTINIAN NUTT, dated 24th August 1832. 
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several changes that have taken place in th, 

ot our military establishment since my departure from India, I am pre 
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Sabbat i , 31 ° die Martiij 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bvng, in the Chair. 


Colonel WILLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and examined. 

1580. You are in the cavalry service of the East India Company?— I am, in 
the 6th regiment of cavalry at Madras. 

1.581. How long have you served in it? — About 35 years, including the time 
I have been on furlough in England. 

1.582. Solely in the Madras presidency? — I have served with Bengal and Bom- 
bay troops, but I belong to the Madras presidency. 

1.583. Have you served entirely with native corps?— I belonged to the native 
service, but I have occasionally had Europeans under my orders. 

1.584. What number of officers do you consider it necessary to have with 
a regiment of native cavalry, in order to secure a sufficient number for the duties? — 
I should think there ought ‘to be at least three per troop, exclusive of field officers 
and staff. 

1,58,5. How many native officers have you with a regiment of cavalry? — There 
are three per troop. 

1.586. Do they perform the greater part of the internal duties? — The greater 
part of the subordinate duties. 

1.587. The payment is made by the European officer, is it not? — It is, assisted 
by the natives under their command. 

1588. Do the native officers associate much with the European officers ? — Not 
so much as they ought to do. 

1,589. Is not sufficient encouragement held out to them to do so? — There is by 
the Government, but 1 do not think it is sufficiently attended to. 

1 590. Is there any unwillingness on the part of the native officers themselves to 
mix much with their brother European officers?— None whatever, as regards com- 
mon intercourse. ; but they are prevented by religious prejudices from attending 
convivial or dinner parties, or other intercourse of that description. 

1.591. Do the European officers generally become sufficiently acquainted with the 
language of the country to enable them to converse with the native officers? — They 
in general do, particularly the seniors. 

1.592. Are you of opinion that the native officers might be advanced higher in 
rank with advantage to the service ? — I think there ought to be higher grades for 
a certain proportion of them, in order to give a further stimulus to their exertions. 

1 593. Would any further advantage which you think could be given with pro- 
priety to the native officers be desirable? — I think so. 

1,594. Are there any particular advantages that you can specify?— I think there 
should be a superior grade to that which now exists higher than that of soubahdar- 
major. 

1595. What 
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continued. eluded from entering into any verv minute examination of this important subject, though 
(9.) — Reply I may be permitted to remark, that the orders lately issued directing the discharge of 

of Major J. Nutt, nearly the whole of that most useful body of men the “ auxiliary horse,” the extra bat- 

24th Aug 1832. talions, and two companies from each regiment of the line, appears to me a very question- 
able policy. The auxiliary horse was a cheap description of force, and openea a most 
eligible and popular field for employment to the higher classes of our Native subjects; it 
was ready for service, however distant, at an hours notice; it was suited for every description 
of warfare, and particularly for police duties, and therefore well deserving, I think, to hold 
a conspicuous place in the organization of our Indian military forces. The addition of 
this body, and of the extra and provincial battalions, admitted of the regular army being 
reduced to the lowest scale, as it was thereby relieved from many harassing civjl duties, 
and afforded leisure to attend to its discipline and interior economy, and consequently to 
supply by its superior efficiency what it wanted in number. The late reductions, however, 
are I fear calculated most seriously to defeat this object, 1 as it will now be constantly 
necessary fo break up the regiments of the line into small detachments for outposts, and 
otherwise to employ them upon civil and provincial duties, so destructive, not only to the 
discipline, but the moral habits of the soldier, whilst, from their diminished numbers, 
scarcely a station will be provided (I speak particularly of the western side of India) with 
more than two or three reliefs; a state of things that must not only render it difficult to 
assemble a field force, if required on an emergency, but, by impairing its efficiency, detract 
largely from the value of its services when called out. In Khandeish and other provinces, 
where the out-post duties are heavy, it will be found that the regiments furnishing them 
will hardly be able to attend a general parade once in six months. 

Q. 2. “The same as to the several Staff and Subsidiary departments.” 

Q. 3. “The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with 
reference to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic 
disturbers of the peace, each arm being considered separately i and the different 
portions of our Indian empire which are distinguished by market! characteristics 
being adverted to in their order, with reference to their mutual dependence.” 

It has, I fear, been too prevalent a practice to take Up ground for military canton- 
ments, as well as to change their scites and augment theif number, without due consi- 
deration or inquiry. The result of such proceedings always involves the sacrifice of 
much private as well as public property, no compensation being in general allowed to 
ei ther officers, soldiers, or camp followers for the loss of their houses, whilst govern- 
ment, to pay for the new buildings that in consequence become requisite, is perhaps Jed 
to seek its resources in the curtailment of some military allowance. By incautiously 
multiplying the number of cantonments, too, the troops available Tor service are una- 
voidably diminished, as guards must be provided for the protection of the public stores 
and barracks, whilst small scattered bodies of men are particularly liable to attack, and 
can never effectually defend extensive lines. 

It is also of the first importance, for the sake of discipline, that as large a body of 
troops as practicable should be cantoned together. The duties are more strictly and 
correctly performed, and a spirit of emulation excited that is highly conducive to the 
efficiency of all.” ‘ - 

1st “ On the efficiency of our military force.” 

The points to which 1 would more particularly' fcdvert, as detracting from th6‘ feffi- 
ciency of our military force, are, 1st. The derefcftve system of filling up Vacancies 
amongst the European officers. 2d. The injudicious manner in which officers areuften 
withdrawn from regiments to be employed on the staff or civil duties. 3d. The coftettmt 
changes introduced throughout all branches of the administration by the local 
ties, whereby every institution and establishment is being perpetually unsettledy^lthoiut 
allowing any one a fair trial by which to judge of its merits, and thus rendering the 

whole 
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l 595- What authority would you give them in that rank? — I would make it 
rather a retiring advantage than a military rank giving authority, and as a reward 
for services performed. 

1596. Is the cavalry service much preferred by the natives?— Generally, parti- 
cularly by the Mussulmen. 

1597. Is the rate of pay sufficient to induce them to he desirous of enlisting?— 
The rate of pay is superior to that of infantry, but perhaps not equal in propor- 
tion to the expenses that they are at in dress. 

1598. Have you any difficulty in completing your regiments ? — None in the 
world ; on the contrary, there are many claimants who cannot be admitted. 

1599- y ou S c & a superior description in the cavalry service? — They are 
superior to the infantry. 

1600. Do the same families attach themselves to the same corps? — Generally 
they prefer it. 

1C01. Do you ever find any difficulty in mounting your regiment?— None, 
I believe, exists. 

1602. Is the description of horse you get a good one for the purpose? — Fully 
equal to the native service. 

1603. Can you at all say what is the total annual expense of a cavalry native 
soldier and of his horse 1 — A private trooper costs about 30 rupees, or 3 /. per 
month, exclusive of his horse, which costs about 500 rupees, or 50/., before it is 
received in a regiment. This includes pay, clothing, saddlery, and accoutrements, 
and the feed of the horse in cantonment. 

1G04. When native regiments are serving with an European regiment, does 
a good understanding generally subsist? — In general a very good understanding 
exists, particularly where the European regiments have served a long time in India. 

1605. In what branch of the army, the artillery, the cavalry, or the infantry, have 
the officers the greatest advantage in promotion ? — I believe the artillery and engi- 
neers have latterly had the advantage. 

1 606. Is there any particular selection of cadets made for the cavalry service ? — 
No, it depends upon the interest of the parties. 

1G07. From your experience, would you think it desirable that the armies of the 
three presidencies should bo under one commander-in-chief, with a general com- 
manding at each presidency under him? — I should think in many points it would 
be an advantage and be desirable ; it would do away many prejudices and incon- 
veniences which I conceive now exist, but it should be done under certain regula- 
tions, keeping the troops of the different presidencies within certain limits of their 
own parts of the country. 

1 608. Is the general discipline of native corps easy to be kept up ? — Quite easy, 
when once attained. 

1609. Is the native soldier naturally inclined to obedience? — He is naturally 
obedient and well-behaved. 

1610. Do they show much attachment to the European officers? — They do ; 
particularly where they are well treated. 

1611. Is there frequently a disposition manifested to change from one regiment 
to another? — Very seldom. 
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whole system a series of fanciful experiments. 4th. The discharge of the auxiliary 
troops, and consequent necessity of breaking up regiments of the li„? i„to small £ ‘ d? 

th^Eunjpean™ recruits. t lPm ^ C ‘ Vl1 and P olice **-. The mode T^ s 


1st. The defective system of filling up vacancies. Instead of proceeding on a retn.hr 
principle* and filling up vacancies when they occur, as in the King’s army, it hap - 
pened mow than once during my period of service that nearly all the ensigucies Jnil S, 
tnanyof th«Mieutenantcies, Save been deficient, when suddenly a host of appointments 
have been mtule, and a number of cadets sent out, not only sufficient to clinnlete the 
establishment^ but to give two or three supernumeraries to every regiment of the line 

IlP f e H V, .“n 8 t q f nCeS [ esulting fr ° ,n tbis injudicious practice has been to destr v 
the connecting links between the commandinn- and A , !■ ” 



' —a t — ’ — j - ' w v onions ui l'IlI 

some seven or eight young men of merely a few months’. Under such circumstances' 
the mess is probably deprived of the presence and influence of the commanding officer 
so essentially necessary to its well-being and the respectability of the corps, afleast his 
regular attendance can hardly be expected when the' member/ are general// so much his 
junior in rank and age, and their habits and pursuits in all likelihood of 'so different a 
character. In the event, also, of the lieutenant-colonel being absent from the regiment, the 
command perhaps devolves on a subaltern officer, who, however unexceptionablt his con- 
TU XT*?* ° e ’ Z €t Cann ,° t P 098 ^ that weight and authority which attach to high rank. 
C? Native officers and sepoys feel, likewise, that inexperienced young men are apt to over- 
look the just claims of meritorious individuals, and that being strangers, or nearly so, to 
their characters, manners, and customs, there is no bond of union or sympathy between 

»r em ‘f /. his bas . been ° ften a subject of deep complaint; and as nothing can tend to 
alienate the affections of our Native soldiery from the service more strongly than a disre- 
gard of or indifference to their customs, merits, and deserts, so assuredly it ou<dn to be 
our special care to provide them with a succession of qualified and experienced European 
officers, or such as* having acquired their confidence and attachment, are likely to pre- 
serve them by taking a lively interest in all their concerns. 1 

2d. The withdrawing -of the European officers from their regiments. Very excellent 
Regulations were framed by the Court of Direc tors, and promulgated some few years since 
for securing to each regiment of the line a proportion of European officers; but it is im- 
portant that these orders should be more rigidly enforced, and no appointment to “ act ” 
allowed where the parties are not duly qualified to hold the situation by the prescribed 
rules of the serv.ee. Unless this s more strictly attended to, we may still continue to sec 
many officers attiim_ the rank of colonel, or ordered, as field-officers, to take the command 
of battalions, who have never done twelve months’ regimental duty, or perhaps joined a 
corps for twenty years. r v J c 

8 d. The^eonstont changes introduced into our establishments by the local authorities. 
It needs onIy a re%ence,T apprehend, to the orders of every succeeding Government, to 
show that the administration ofonr Eastern empire, in almost all its various branches, is 
in a state of unceasing change. That advantage should be taken of acknowledged improve- 
ments no one carr be more ready to admit than myself, but, on the other hand, 1 think 
innovatidns shouldnot be lightly hazarded; apd to restrain these it would be desirable to 
establish a more effectual check over the Government in India, to prevent, under ordinary 
circumstance?, their ^creating, suppressing, qr nfew-modelling departments, appointments, 
and establishments that have been on^ Approved, without previous reference to the “ home 
authorities. It is not my intention la impugn the acts of any particular administration, 
but it should be recollected that the Governor and Council hold their appointments for 
only four or five years; and if the measures, therefore, of one Government are to be in- 
discriminately set aside, or superseded by the next in succession, no real benefit can ever 
be expected to now from the best devised system of legislation. India presents an extraor- 
dinary 
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1612. If any such wish is expressed, is it allowed? — Generally, where it does 
not interfere with the convenience of the service. 

16*13. Is there any advantage to the native soldier, which at present does not 
exist, but which you would recommend, as desirable to be granted? — I do not 
immediately recollect any particular advantage which they are entitled to, and 
which they do not already possess. 

1614. Have they frequently the indulgence of a furlough granted ? — Yes, a cer- 
tain proportion (four or live per troop), except where their services are actually 
required. 

1615. Is an application for a discharge of frequent occurrence? — Only incases 
where they may have been harshly treated ; it often occurs that men are discharged 
as a punishment for misconduct. 

1616. Do you consider the situation of a cavalry soldier preferable to that of 
a labourer? — Infinitely. 

1617. Is there not also a degree of credit attached to the profession? — Certain- 
ly, by all natives. 

1618. Are there any of the Company’s European regiments at Madras? — There 
were tw o of infantry ; now, I believe, called two wings of one regiment. 

1619. Are there any European cavalry? — None. 

1620. Have you served with those regiments? — No. 

1621. Do you happen to knowhow they arc recruited? — They are recruited 
from a depdt in this country. 

1622. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable, either in point of expense, 
or the general efficiency of the service, to substitute for the regular native cavalry 
any other description of cavalry ? — Certainly not ; no other description that I am 
acquainted with could be substituted at less expense with reference to its efficiency. 

1623. There is no description of irregular cavalry that could be raised in the 
country that would, in your opinion, answer the purpose? — Certainly not; the 
'groat advantage that we have over the great masses of the enemy we have to 
cope with, is the superiority of the lew regulars that we have got in our army. 

1624. Are you acquainted with the horse artillery at Madras? — I am; I have 
had a troop of native horse artillery in my brigade. 

1625. When did you leave Madras?— About 14 months ago. 

1G26. Have you formed any opinion as to whether it would be practicable to 
diminish the amount of the horse artillery at Madras It has been diminished 
lately, and I believe to the extent that it admits of. I am of opinion that the 
w hole of the artillery ought to be Europeans. 

1627. Do the native cavalry regiments suffer in their efficiency by deductions 
lor the staff? — They do considerably; there is very often a great deficiency of 
European officers. 

1628. Would you propose any regulation by which that inconvenience should be 
avoided ? — I think if the staff, particularly the civil branch of it (the commissariat), 
could be removed from the effective strength, it would be desirable. 

1629. How are your cavalry armed ; have you any armed with lances? — -They 
arc armed as light cavalry, with a sword and pistols ; there are no lancers. 

1630. No carbines? — None. 


1631. What 
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dinary picture at the present moment, where, after a lapse of a series of years, almost every 
department in the state is still experimental. This vacillating system is not only calculated 
to bring the Government into discredit, but seriously to impair the efficiency of every 
department, to abate the zeal of the public functionaries, to produce, instead of economy, 
an increased expenditure, and to do irreparable injury to individuals as Well as to the state. 

4th. The discharge of the auxiliary horse, 8tc. On the evil consequences to . be appre- 
hended from this order, I have already touched in the first part of this address. 

5th. The mode of providing the European recruits. I Would recommend that the re- 
cruiting for the European regiments should either be transferred to His Majesty’s service, 
or, which would, I think, be even a better plan, an artillery officer should be detached 
from each Presidency to England for the purpose of enlisting men. The “ Company’s 
service” possesses so many advantages, that I am persuaded if the recruiting officer took 
the trouble to point them out, or had a personal interest in the business, there would exist 
no difficulty whatever in obtaining the finest young men in the coOntry. At present it is 
notorious that the recruits are generally inferior to those engaged for His Majesty’s regi- 
ments; and even persons unfit for any duty have occasionally Contrived to gain admittance, 
and either put Government to the cost of their expenses out and borne, including a 
considerable bounty, or to a permanent charge on their pension list, ■■-fv.- v 
2d. “ On the economy with which it is provided.” \ 

A practice has obtained of late years, very prejudicial, I conceive, to thepublic interests, 
of joining two or three appointments together, or of devolving on one person, a range of 
superintendence infinitely beyond what tie can attend to, instead ,of dividing it into dis- 
tricts of convenient extent. I speak here more particularly of the Engineer department, 
though the remark is generally applicable to all branches of the service. The object pro- 
posed to be gained by this arrangement is, the pay of a second superintendent. Now the 
amount of such extra charge would rarely exceed four hundred pounds per annum, whilst 
the loss accruing from the absence of the controlling authority is incalculable : the frauds 
committed by tne working up and employment of inferior materials, the false masters and 
reports, as regards the artificers and labourers, and peculatiqn^practised in various ways, 
are amongst the lamentable consequences flowing from this ponCyf and instead of being 
productive of a saving, are attended not only with heavy peckibiary loss, but also a sacri- 
fice of the “ morale" of the department. A superintendence, to be of value, should be vigi- 
lant and scrutinizing; but it must be vain to expect this, if the superintend cut’s mind is to 
be distracted by a multiplicity of duties, or if that time which shpulq be devoted to inves- 
tigation and inquiry is to be spent in travelling. These observations, ficiWever, are chiefly 
made with a view of showing the necessity of a strict scrutiny injto single department 
and the adoption of that system which has stood the test of and been found 

to work well. An inquiry, likewise, might be equally usafuljhto tiWtnode by which the 
military stores are supplied from England. It is generally understood that the East- 
India Company pay a liberal price for every article of supply, Whilst the stores themselves 
are oftentimes of a very inferior description. The arm% accdutr^ealai sjirveyliig and 
mathematical instruments, & c. fall more particularly under this obeeiVotfon. There seems 
to me to be great inattention in not adapting the 'the' cKtWt^tbey Bre destined 

to be used in, by which Government sustajns a heav|'p4ettfiiary fdsii fttid the’efficieilcy of 
the military equipments is seriously the' advantages! .of a 

revision of the system of supply as adopted if! Ihd&tmd^he expediency df providing qtfriSk 
and departments with stores from ' ref^reince' 'to' tfie Mwd«i£y 

to which they may pertain. If this /Wferfc attehdedM|jTttth convinCedf in inflitehse its® 'of 
money would be annually saved to tfie* p'ublfty . jWkdlgie service re^d#ed ntore 
The Jaulna force, for instance, Would draw its Supplies from Ahmefattggur, affisiai^'bf 
eighty or ninety miles, or two hundred and twenty from Boftibay, ‘ ovefW«XeeIl^ld®|t, 
instead of from Madras , a distance of eight hundred miles, over a very Wd roiidi'Bsd 
which, independent of the enormous cost of transport, is most destructive to tna stOM^ui 
general, rendering many of them nearly unserviceable when they reach their d'estfflilffijiiu 
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1631. What proportion of European cavalry should you say should be attached 
to the native cavalry on service, and on the regular establishment? — 1 should say 
that the cavalry require a smaller proportion of Europeans than the infantry, but 
they ought to be in the proportion of a regiment of dragoons to four or the regi- 
ments of native cavalry, a fourth or fifth when on service. 

1632. Why do you think the cavalry require a smaller proportion than infan- 
try? — Because I consider the cavalry soldier of a superior class of men, and loss 
requiring an example than the infantry. 

16,33. Do you mean that the cavalry have a greater superiority over the enemy 
they are likely to meet in the field than the infantry have ? — What I mean to 
express is, that a cavalry soldier is a superior and higher spirited man, and when 
mounted, has, with the assistance of his horse, more physical power over his 
enemy on a plain than an infantry soldier, who often has to act against an enemy 
posted behind works. 

1634. Would you confine that proportion of one-fourth or one-filth to the time 
when the army is actually in the field? — To the proportion actually in the field; 
but to have it available in the field, you must always have it in cantonments in 
readiness as war may be commenced and ended in that country, almost before the 
authoiities in this country know anything of it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel EDWARD II A V called in and examined. 

163 You belong to the infantry service of the Madras establishment ? — Yes. 

1636. What situation do you hold now? — Commandant of the Company’s 
depot. 

1637. How long have you held that situation? — Eleven years, and have been 
attached to it since 1814. 

1638. What duties attach to the situation of commandant of the Company’s 
depot? • To receive the men, and to train them, and embark them for India. 

1639. Have you any difficulty in getting troops for the Company's service ? — 
I should say not ; I think it rather a favourite service ; men readily enlist. 

1(140. Have you an establishment at Cork and at Dublin ?— Wc have. 

1641. Are the cadets from Addiscombe scut to you before they go out to India: 
— No, they are not. 

1642. What officers have you under you at Chatham ? — There is one major, who 
is also quarter-master, one adjutant, one surgeon and one paymaster. 

1643. How often in the year do you send out reinforcements to India?- — It 
depends upon circumstances ; I should say on the average five or six times a year ; 
when ships are ready and when men are ready they are embarked. 

1644. Since the peace, how many have upon the average been sent out in the year ? 
— During the 11 years I have commanded, we have sent out at the rate of 1,500 
.1 year ; we have sent out 1 7,000 men in all, 800 of whom have gone to St. Helena. 

1645. Do the invalids from India come to the depot previous to their discharge ? 
—They do not. 

1646- Is the bounty for the recruit of the Company’s service the same as that 
in the King’s army ?— Exactly. 

1647. What 
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3d. " On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men.” 

I have already stated, that one great source of complaint, amount 
men, arises from the irregularity in filling up vacancies; and thoZl 
lew, may aDDear a matter of trifling im,;i • 1 
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both officers and 

vi T , m.y , PpMr » m«£r £* f\ *•?""» 

senou, results. In ttidition to whu /have already mentioned of the cZmmn VT 7 
tween the commanding and junior officers beinir broken amt t i, Arc , 1 . connc ^ t,n ff bnk be- 
between ,h. sepoys anS the Lter, i, shouM Btt °" <l 

die “superauraereries” is of necessity most painfully ,e,.„S t t ° h a mS'dm “r ‘ 
joining the regiment they are appointed to, they beam to reflect on ,|> P ,ri , 1 1 a lc ,. 

their future prospects, aiid see& of discontent arf Sin w ,5 . th ®ffb>omy nature of 

cated during thejtvhole period of their subsequent career IndeDendentZZf ,h° l r’ adl * 

* u J? majority in much less than thirty years, and which I think 

or major being inadequate to afford tLse comforts which a long resilience ' inTtroCl 
climate render necessary, and the allowances then become an object of coiisideration Znd 

a- 

have, I *tn informed^ recently sanctioned the establishment of a « Retiring Fun/” on 

to ,^ los .® auth o ri35 ed long since for the civil service, and which above nil 
things, I apprehend* will tend to impart satisfaction to the army, and secure to" the 
Government a succession of active ftnd efficient officers. It is indeed indispemSv neco 
sary that some measure of this sort should be adopted, in order to relieve the armv froni 
its rust fears ofan almost entire suspension of promotion, and the conseauen^ LI „ " 
disheartening prospect of a perpetual banishment from their native country 6 7 

Having thus offered my sentiments generally on the defects of our military establish 
ments .n lnd.a I may perhaps be excused the liberty of submitting Z S“ o t 
remedy I might consider applicable, if not effectually torcmove.at least greatlytodiminish 
them. I" this view I should suggest the establishment of a Military Board ^in England 
to be composed, *n the first instance of one officer of artillery, one* of engineers m,e of 
cavalry, and one ^Infeptry from each of the three Presidencies, making a Si of twelve 
not under the rwVpf^eld officer. The first duties of the Board should be to rovl the 
Indian military establishments of every kind and description. Each depart, nemThould 
be reported tipon^sertrately, and the reports as completed submitted^ the Court of 
Director an d Octroi for final approval, and then despatched to India to be 

rried into TThe local governments should be positively prohibited, as also the 

°/ ,MU,n & an * order8 subversive of the R«gula* 
ainn«^.l5fo t n« ' ‘ Iroop, or tentage, or any fixed allowances* but 

* . | feferejj^ftfpJfly changes in the fixed establishments should be first 
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160 EVIDENCE on EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS: 

1647. What is the amount of the bounty ? — The bounty is 3 /.; including the 
levy money, it is 4/. (is. 

1(148. What period do you generally keep them at Chatham, previous to embark- 
ation? — I think upon the average three months, rather under. 

1649. Is there any restriction as to age in sending out recruits? — Our present 
regulation is between 20 and 30. 

1650. Have you served in India? — I have, but only a short time, 12 years. 

1651. Arc you of opinion that there would be any advantage in allowing the 
King’s private soldiers, when the King’s regiments are ordered off, to volunteer for 
service in the Company's European regiments ? — That would depend upon their 
fitness as to age, and height, and character. 

1(15-2. Supposing those qualifications to be found in the volunteer, should you 
think it desirable that he should be permitted to offer his services ? — I see no 
objection. 

1 653. Would it not be a saving in point of expense ? — Certainly, in one sense ; but 
if much has been taken out of a man previously, you would lose so much in that way. 

1(154. The Committee understand, that at present they are prohibited from 
volunteering after the age of 30 ; do you presume that at the age of 30 a man is 
worn out for effective service ? — It depends upon what he has been doing before he 
is 30 ; how long he has been in the army, and what are his habits. 

1(155. Generally speaking, from your experience, should you say a man was 
worn out at the age of 30 ? — No, certainly. 

165(1. At what age do you send them out from England?— At present, from 
20 to 30. 

1657. Dow long do they remain in India? — They remain till they are invalided, 

or that their period of service has expired. . 

1658. Have you any calculation showing what number of years they serve in 
India?— I have not. 

1659. What is the average expense of the depot establishment at Chatham? — 
It is 3,361 1 . a year. 

1660. What do you include in that establishment? — I include the permanent 
officers, and non-commissioned officers and buglers. When I have mentioned upon 
the average we have sent out 1,500 a year during the last 11 years, I ought to 
mention that the recruiting has very much diminished latterly ; there were only 
about 500 raised last year, as the establishments are nearly complete. 

1 6’6 1 . Do you recruit separately for the artillery and infantry ? — We do. 

1662. Judging of the description of men you have for those two corps, as com- 
pared with those of His Majesty’s service, which you have continual opportunities 
of seeing, should you say that your recruits are equal to those obtained by His 
Majesty ? — Decidedly ; and I believe I should be borne out in this opinion by 
His Majesty’s inspecting field officers, and by the observation of all His Majesty’s 
officers at Chatham. The artillery are a particularly good class of" men. 

1663. Do you allow a man to purchase his discharge after he has joined you at 
Chatham ? — Yes, for 20 1 . ; we throw no obstacle whatever in the way. 

1664. In what places have you recruiting establishments? — At Dubliu, Cork, 
London, and Liverpool. 

1665. How 
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l'ormity of system would be gradually introduced throughout our indianmilitary establish, 
ments, whether as regards their administration or pay; no unnecessary appointments 
would bo created ; the Rules and Regulations of the service would he strictly observed, or 

if evaded the reasons for snrh PVncinn nrnmnt 1 «» mn its nn /1 > S I. .. _ i.* . . 1 . _ .. .T 
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it evaded the reasons for such evasion promptly required; the customs o# the natives 
would be attended to, and their just claims more vigilantly patched over and protected * 
our institutions and establishments would be secured from sudden and violent alterations’ 
whilst real improvements would be taken advantage of; in fine, a wholesome and salutary 

rhock would ho imnnonrl r\ t\ nxnvx, hmnnl. ~ IMa 
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check would be imposed on every branch of our military establishments, and a decree of 
efficiency infused into the whole that could not fail to be roost beneficial to i tie pnblic 
interests, whilst the saving, in point of expense, would, I am convinced, amount to many 
lacs ot rupees annually. J 

The remuneration I should propose granting to the Board would be £ 500 per annum 
to each member, with an annual nomination to a cadetship. There should be a secretary 
deputy secretary, and assistants, with a small establishment to aid j*» the examination of the 
stores ; but the whole cost might be estimated at about £15,000 or £16,000 per annum 
the first five or six years, and then be reduced to £12,000 or £13,000. Our very existence 
as a separate power in India is so dependent on the efficiency of bur military establish- 
ments, hat too much care cannot be bestowed in perfecting and upholding them • and 
though it may be urged that there are military men amongst the Directors, yet it should 
be borne in remembrance that this is a mere accidental circumstance, and that by the con- 
stitution of the Court, tbo functions of these very persons are, for matiy$fart subsequent 
to their election, confined almost entirely to the Marine and Commercial departments, and 
that they have little to do with either the military or political affairs of the Company until 

by gradual rise they become members of the Secret Committee. 


Q. 7. “ British subjects in India.” ’ 

lhe permanent residence of British subjects in India, 1 am decidedly of opinion, should 
rather be discouraged than promoted. It must be recollected that the soil ft) India is not 
like that of New South Wales, unappropriated, but, generally speaking, privateproperty, 
and therefore not at the disposal of Government. It should also be our policy .gradually 
to introduce the natives of the country into the adimiiistratinnofits affairs, Which would 
never be accomplished, at least amicably, it Europeans were allowed to settle there in any 
considerable number, as they would naturally look, and soon become clamorous, for the 
introduction of English laws and an English Legislative Assembly, to, the exclusion or su- 
perccssion of the Hindoos and Mahomeduns. The Anglo-Indians would also desire to 
have their representatives and share in the Government, and hence would probably ensue 
a contest that would be alike fatal to the interests of all, and possibly Che existence of two 
parties out of the three. . -..v 


Q. 8. “ Indian army under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief.*’ 

This would be fraught, I think, with many serious objections. India is too extensive 
an empire for any one person to exercise such control over a$is necessary to tbe efficiency 
of the troops and department. The majority would, perhaps, never be seen by tbe Com- 
mander-in-chief, whilst the appointments and staff situations would probably betoo often 
bestowed on those about bis Excellency’s person, or who might be specially recom- 
mended fo him, and a system of favouritism estajiim^ highly, prejudicial to the merits 
of such as were at a distance from head -quarters, andfvbose fair claims to reward might.' 
from such circumstances, remain unknowp, ■ ■■/,, 

As to the employment of officers in civil situations, I should imagine that the intent* 
of Government would be best consulted by appointing to residencies and political aWft- 
cies those individuals who were best qualified for the duties, without reference 
branch of the public service they might belong ; and it can nfever, I tbink. be due&ft»eft 

nut: that n knntulo/Un /vf . . « • . 
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but that a knowledge ot such appointments being open to the service at large mtlitl 
a powerful teudency to elicit talent and encourage merit, as well in theCFrilasti 
Military department. * - 


Having 
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1665. How many officers have you at each establishment?— One officer to 
each party. 

1666. Do you think that a much greater number than you have ever had 
occasion for could have been annually recruited if required for India? — By ex- 
tending the parties to different parts of the country, I should say certainly. 

1667. Does the sum you mentioned as the expense of the establishment at 
Chatham, include also the expense of the four stations you have mentioned, 
namely, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and London ? — No, it does not. 

1 ( 168 . What is the average expense of those four establishments, in addition to 
the Chatham establishment ?— I am not aware, as the accounts do not come 
through me. 

1669. Is there any change of system you would propose in the recruiting 
department? — I am not aware of any that is necessary. I have doubts whether 
the age of 30 is not rather too old for a recruit. I should say up to 25 or 26, 
but that is a matter of opinion, and officers of greater experience may think 
differently. 


Jjt/uc, 2 ° die A prills, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bync; in the Chair. 


Colonel WILLIAM DICKSON, C. B., called in and further examined. 


1670. What is the average weight of a native trooper with his accoutrements 
complete at Madras? — Thirteen stone, I think, two or three pounds, in marching" 
order, with all his accoutrements ; the calculation is made on the average of eight 
stone only for the trooper, and five stone for accoutrements and articles. 

1671. Are you aware of the weight of an European dragoon in India, in march- 
ing order, with his accoutrements ? — I believe about 1 7 stone. 

1672. Do you find the native horse fully equal to the weight of the English 
dragoon with his accoutrements ? — The horses that have lately been received are 
rather deficient, and inferior to those that formerly were supplied for the dragoons. 

1673. From what cause does that arise? — I should answer that by saying the 
whole country being taken into the occupation of the English, those chiefs who 
formerly encouraged the breed of horses are entirely expelled, and the description 
of horse is now lost. 

1674. Are your cavalry at Madras principally mounted on horses bred in the 
neighbouring country, or from a long distance ? — Not from tho neighbouring 
country, but from long distances, generally from the coast of Guzerat, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

1675. Are desertions common in the native cavalry at Madras? — They are 
scarcely ever heard of. 
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Cfccltenhant, 24th August 1832. Major Bombay Engineers. 
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(9.) — Reply 
of Major J. Nutt, 
24th Aug. 1832. 


(10.)— REPLY of Colonel PENNINGTON, c.b., dated 7th March 1832. 
branches of 5^S^hr^KSSSSiS?" 0rsani * lltio " ° fthe several 

%%%? r- “» aiUSK 

In the year 1783 the artillery, to which I was then anoointed m „c;.t n ,i .<■ 
of ten companies, each of 100 men, non-commissioned and privates, commanded b'^one 
colonel, two lieutenant- colonels, two majors, ten- contains to ™!? r / °" e 
twenty lieutenants, and twenty lieutenant fireworker* ^now Vnll»l c t 1tuins ‘ ,,entenu *it, 
The European infantry consisted of three regiments each of ,,cu [ enants - 

pauy of 100 men, non-commissioned and privates commanded h™ 68 ’ ? ac 1 com " 
colonel, one major, seven captains, one captain-lieutenant twelve liemenTrfi ,eut . cn ? nt * 
ensigns. Neither the artillery nor European infant^ e ' ght 

The Native infantry consisted of eighteen regiments each of two i,,,.,! 1 ln ,u f n : 

by . major, , 0.1 0 . c»cb b..t,,lk,„ » c»pt,d„,?vitl, six’ amttrToSr'Se 

engineers had one lieutenant-colonel, one major, three cantaini siv ii 0 „' . 

Tl “ wh ° le ■ rn, f como,au,W in cl, if by a colonel .id, the rank rf brf^dS 

The army, so composed, was divided into three regular brigades and an r> V fm i 
posted at Futtyjhitr, to keep in owe .be NunoubV FuSabuS aid £ ,u7b„C 
palansj^ and each brigade was commanded by a colonel. tU1 bu ■ 

The staff of tKe army at that time consisted of an adjutant-general and bis 
deputy, a quartermaster- general and Ins deputy, six majors of brigade, six burr Jk 
“rn Stt ene^cpawinimmy general, whose function, were then limited to the audit tf 

Sloper was appointed Commander-in-chief over 
ait tbe British pus»«»slons hi fndia, with a seat in the Council of Bengal : and about ,hi 
siim« iiSHv o«ters*#ere sent out to lndia for a new organization of the army at uil the 
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162 EVIDENCE on EAST-IN DIA AFFAIRS: 

1676. Have you recruit boys in the cavalry corps, and what number? — There 
are recruit boys and pension boys, I think four per troop. 

1677. Do you consider this an useful establishment ? — Particularly so. 

1678. Do many of those boys rise to the situation of non-commissioned officers? 
—A large portion of them do. 

1679. And of native commissioned officers ?— Yes, of course. 

1680. Have you schools in your corps ? — Yes. 

1681. Do you consider it an useful institution ? — I do. 

1682. Have you a stud establishment ? — There is no establishment for breeding 
horses in the Madras presidency. 

1683. Do you find in marching a considerable difference in the distance which 
European cavalry, mounted on horses of the country, and the native cavalry can 
go, arising out of the different weight of the troopers ? — Since the Europeans’ horses 
have fallen off in quality, I do not recollect any instance where they were employed 
so as to afford that information ; but formerly I have marched with European 
dragoons and native cavalry long and forced marches, when the Europeans were 
equally well carried. 

1684. What is the longest forced march you ever recollect making with European 
and native cavalry ? — I have marched with European and native cavalry about 75 
miles in 24 or 25 hours. 

1 685. Were you engaged at the end of the march r — There was no engagement ; 
but the troops were fully equal to it, had it been necessary. 

Major J. W. A1TCHISON called in and examined. 

1 686. You belong to the East India Company’s service P — I do. 

1687. In the presidency of Bombay you have served?— Yes. 

1688. For how long? — Twenty-six years. 

1,689. What situations have you held ? — I held the situations of aide-de-camp, 
brigade -major, assistant, deputy, and adjutant-general. 

1690. What is the last situation you held ?— Adjutant-general of the army. 

1691. When did you leave India? — In May last. 

1692. Have you served much regimentally ? — Eight years, during which period 

I was twice ac^jutant of a regiment. __ . ' * 

1693; Have you served with natives or Europeans?-— With natives. • - 

1694. From the situations you have held, you must be well acquainted with the 
discipline of native troops ; inform the Committee what is your opinion ?— My 
opinion is, that the discipline of the native army is carried tQ,astfh»ghj pitch aS' 
circumstances will admit of, or as is necessary, from the natui!P').«#-the 8ervice > 
they have the same rules and principles as the British army, ^Sfc fan as they are 
applicable to that description of troops, and which are in force in 'Overt situation. “ 

1695. Do. the regulations^ of the service enforce particularly the necessity of 

proper attention from the officers to the religious feelings and ^custom® of the r 
country ? — Decidedly so. ... 

1 696. And with that attention the natives take great pride in the servioe?— -'Much 
depends upon how far they have confidence in and attachment to their officers* 

1 1697. Their 
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six majors, six captains, seventy-eight lieutenants, and nearly ensigns,, including 
those who had been sent out cadets in the year 178L*i! and 1783, all of whom, were placed 
on modified allowances somewhat better than half-pay. - . *• 

At this period the army stations were Barrack pore, dependerit dh Port William j 
Bcrhampore, Dinapore, and Chunar, within the provinces held bf the East-Ifidia 
Company, and Cawnpore and Futtyghur provinces, under the paramount authority of 
the Nuwaub of Oudc. These places were severally the head-tpiartcrs of brigades, 
where resided the colonels, having each an aide-de-camp, a major of brigade, a pay- 
master or deputy-paymaster, which composed the whole staff attached to; each brigade, 
with exception to the brigade at Cawnpore, to which the deputy quartermaster-general 
was attached. There was a paymaster-general, a deputy paymaster-general, three pay- 
masters, and three deputy paymasters, appointed from the civil service to this department 
with the army ; and for some time the commissary-general was also appointed from the 
civil service. 

The troops stat ioned at Barrnckpore furnished two battalions of sepoys ns guards for Fort 
William, where the head-quarters of the artillery, engineers, and one European regiment 
were always fixed. These guards were relieved the first of every month. Two battalions 
were detached to Midnaporc, then the extreme point to the south-west bordering on the 
Nagpore territory, and two were always at Burrackpore. 

The brigade, the head-quarters of which was at Bcrhampore, furnished one battalion to 
Chittagong, then the extreme point on the south-east, bordering on Arracan, one battalion 
at Dalla, and one at Dinagepore. 

From the Dinapore station one battalion was detached to Purnenb, one to Kissingunge 
and one to Patna. Chunar detached two to Benares and two to Juanpore. 

The stations in the Nuwaub’s provinces had always two battalions on duty at Lucknow, 
which were relieved from Cawnpore every two or three months; and when the rivers sub- 
sided after the monsoon, two battalions, with a detail of artillery, took up a position a little 
beyond Anoopsur, in observation of the Nies, who under Bango Sing, the chief of Ferinasir, 
occasionally made predatory incursions into the Nuwaub’s provinces. 

At that time all the cattle required either for draught or carriage with the army were 
provided by contract, excepting in the Native infantry, for whom no camp equipage was 
provided; anil then, as now, they found means to convey their own baggage and supply 
their own provisions out of their pay, which, for the private^ soldier, was seven rupees a 
a month in quarters, and eight and a-hait when marching. The European officers serving 
with the Natives had an allowance proportioned to rank, out of which twey fbufid their own 
camp equipage, and cattle for the conveyance of that and their baggage." 

The officers and soldiers of the European regiments were prpyided with quarters, and 
the lat er with single rations by Government when in garrison or cantonments, and when 
marching with camp equipage, that was conveyed by the contractors cattle* The camp 
equipage, as well for the officers as for the soldiers of the European army, was also provided 
by contract, and of the very worst quality, neither sheltering them from sun»or rain, and the 
cause of greater loss of lives in every campaign than was ever produced bf all other qaiftss 
combined. . • v • <1. . ; . >•» . ‘ • 1 
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In 1795 an order for new modelling the army was received from 
artillery was formed into three battalions of seven companies each, . having otic migni;!? 
lieutenant-colonel, one major, seven captaihs, seven captain-lieutenants, fpurte^li^l||^fl§^ 
and fourteen lieutenant fireworkers* To the engineers one colonel and 
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1697. Their attachment to their officer is very great generally ? — Yes, if the 
officer deserves it. 

1698. With respect to young officers on their arrival in India, are they generally 
sent to the European or native regiments at once?— -To the native regiments ; the 
chief object is to separate them as much as possible, and to place them in a healthy 
situation on first entering the service ; if they get together they are apt to be idle 
and mischievous. 

1699. How long have you held the situation of adjutant-general ?— Five years 
nearly. 

1 700. During that time have you observed any difference as to the health of the 
troops ? — There has been no field-service during that period ; I think the troops 
have been more healthy generally than if exposed in camp under all seasons. 

1701. Has not the general health of the European troops much improved during 
the last 20 years ? — I think they have been less exposed to the exigencies of service, 
and consequently in comfortable quarters and barracks ; more healthy than 
otherwise. 

1 702. What is the general average of the sick Europeans ? — Five per cent., 
including accidents or any exemption from duty. The adjutant-general of the army 
makes a return to the eommandcr-in-chief monthly, that he may see the com- 
parative healthy state of each regiment. 

1703. Is this calculation made subsequent to the abolition of the unhealthy 
cavalry station of Kaira P— Certainly ; that place was the grave of any European 
regiment that went there. 

1 704. What is the average proportion of the native sick of Bombay troops l— 
Two per cent.; I have seen a blank return of a native regiment, from having no 
men sick. 

1 705. Have you at any period found difficulty in recruiting the native regiments ? 
—During the war in 1817 and 1818, in consequence of a considerable augmen- 
tation of thb Bombay army, and from the limited extent of our provinces, there 
was a difficulty, and subsequently, of obtaining men from the territories within our 
presidency ; We therefore enlisted many recruits from Hindostan and adjacent 
provinces ; but I have no doubt, in future, we shall be enabled to procure men 
within oar own limits. 

1 706. What do you consider the average service of a native soldier in India ? — 
The average service is 21 years; but he is bound to serve 30, to enable him to 
retire on anension equal to his full pay. 

1707. Have you any invalid corps? — We have a native veteran battalion. No 
man is elig^Twenter it unless he has served 20 years with a good character; we 
then get indyeito^flio're service out of him for local duty. 

1708. Thtfttbtfae soldiers, generally, dislike to be discharged, do they not? — 
Of course;rt|rere>isno service they can obtain equal to that of the Government. 

1709. Whatli the average age at which you take native recruits ?— From 1 8 to 22 
in time of peiasen; In time of war we should not reject a go6d man if he were 25. 

1710. You would not like to take him under 18? — He is not eligible. 

1711. In time of war. you would not ? — No ; we then go as far as 25, if he is 
a good recruit, but not below 1 8. 

e.i.— V. x 2 1712. It 
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colunel, twolieutcuaui-coloiid* two majors, seven captains, one’enntain |?, ,!.,' ' , , W 

as * ■ as ais-a- 

XT lt d by TP 1 ®*? 8 WUh * WO subalterns to each, drawn from the infantry ; aVl t ikiW 
i^n *Lm C ? UC - eUS, four re S lm ents of Six troops each, and sixty men a troop, was formed 
r£?m;!, h «T \ liav, "ff to each regiment one lieutenant-colonel, one major, two captains one 
Sment 1V ^ WnMt8> a “ d six COn,ets > with a Ml colonel to Iwo 

ft, Ji^ rdC if r 6d for *!»« new organization produced great promotion in all the ranks of 
nIS al M- We r then C ° l0tlels bein « Promoted To the rank of maior-gencrai tile 
SSrfth! R hlC1 i“p # few ; yearS T S lnc , reased t0 {on y > but four only were appomted on the 
^ - Benga 1 r^/lency, where there were two officers of His ‘Majesty’s service of the 
r»«kof m ,_ a ] f appointed on the staff; although there was at J that time oidyone 
mSof dragoons. 116 76th,ttt that Presidency, to which was added, in 1797, the Smii^rcgi- 

The major-generals on the staff hail an uid-de-camp and major of brigade attached to 
ndat the same time wen? added to the general staff of the am 
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thwrij mjuai „ie same time wen? added to the general staff of the'army an adjutant-general 
quartermaster-general, officers in His Majesty’s service, the general stiffof the 
mnal . nin S aS b, ' forc stated »* l,ut from the peculiar constitution of that 
WoiM WCre retained on ““ strength of regiments, mid military paymasters were 

omitted to mention, that in 1795 a marine battalion was raised, and soon after 

S oil d° U SerViCe t0 * the - 1S,ands; and tbe Allowing additions to the Native infantry 
followed tlie.new organizations in rapid succession. “ U,J 

1 I “ 1797y shortly after the arrival of Lord Mornington as Governor-general in contem 
«.i b S: Vh,Ch 800,1 fo,l °' ved witb Ti l’P°° Su,ta, b two regiments, the 13th and 

W the 15th, 16tb, and 17th, were raised. 

In 1800 two regiments, the 18th and 19th, were raised. 

nM > •* w “ ****' 

"W" *+* unavoidable, three re s ime„t s , 

27 tL, jofr»ed the confederacy, four regiments, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 

T*^" 1 N 'P* ul - "Staw*. «“ **. »"•' 

Ini! 

the sar 


tfie 31st, 3^d, 33d, and 34th, were raised. The cavalry, within 


r Tl J 7 •* mum-u. xuu cn ▼airy, wjutin 

. ,, ad beep Inertised to ten reglftidftfc?, and the artillery to four battalions. 

.h* 1024 orderii were^entotit to new-model the army of Bengal, giving to each regiment 
, ^^7 one hehtenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants, 
nndtnw^Mngnf^ converting tbe artillery into nine battalions j three of horse and six of 
toot; the engineers tobe formed into two battalions; tbe European regiment into two 
thirty-four regiments of Native infantry into sixty-eight, each of the 
sanxFstrengUi as to officers as that of the cavalry regiments : thus adding to the cavalry five 
' 1 v. 2T2 8 colonels, 


... .Vi w*. 
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1712. It is usual to keep on the establishment of each regiment a certain number 
of boys ? — Yes ; and a most useful establishment it is. From that source we 
obtain eventually our best non-commissioned officers. I would rather see as many 
men less in the regiment than those boys removed from it. It attaches both the 
parent and the son to the service, and brings them up in the most useful manner 
for the purposes of the army. 

1713* Do the native officers generally live on good terms with the European 
officers ? — Certainly ; our intercourse is much confined to the purposes of duty, 
but some European officers have kinder feelings towards them than others, from 
better acquaintance with their habits and language. 

1714. Does a generally good understanding exist between the European and 
native officer of the same regiment : — Yes, certainly. 

17 if,. It is a particular duty on the part of an officer to keep upon that good 
understanding? — It is enjoined by the regulations. 

171(1. Are there additional advantages you think it desirable to give to native 
officers, as an encouragement to the service generally ? -Yes ; 1 think a native 
officer should he transferred to the pension list, with the pay of the class to which 
he belongs, if lie deserves it, and is recommended to the commander-in-chief for 
such an indulgence. At present, however long he has served, he is removed upon 
the lowest rate, which is very galling to his feelings, because a man of the highest 
class is put on the pension list on the same terms with one who has perhaps not 
served half the time as a commissioned officer. I think the pay of a jemmadar 
should also be increased ; at present it is inadequate to his expenses, and conse- 
quently the native officers of this rank are generally in debt. 

1717. l)o you think it advisable to let them rise to a higher rank than at present ? 

-Not for effective purposes ; no doubt all honours and rewards are valued, and 

considered of great importance in the eyes of the native army. 

1718. Do you think that of appointing them to command forts is desirable? — 
Most desirable. 1 know the feelings of the service would be very much gratified by 
that institution. 

1719. You think they might with security be entrusted with this charge ?— 
Certainly. They are all within the limits of our own provinces. 

1720. Is there such a rule established in Bombay? — There is; it took place 
about three years ago, and I know that it has had beneficial effects on the service. 

17-1- How long is it since you left Bombay? — In May last. 

1722. At that time the present reduction of the army had taken place?— 
It had. 

1723. Do the imperative duties iu that presidency admit of any further reduc- 

tion?— I should say, certainly not. It is the duty of the adjutant-general to 
report to the commander-in-chief what number of reliefs each regiment has off 
duty; and at no station were the men more than two nights in bed when I left 
Bombay. 4 ' ' j! 

1724. Is it possible to reduce the duties?— I believe not. '** ' 

1 725. Of all the detachments ? — That I am not competent to say. Before 
a detachment is ordered, it depends on the requisition that is made, II .may; be 
connected with political circumstances. 

1726. What 
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nmhnud. colonels, ten captains, and twenty lieutenants, and reducing ten majors and ten cornets ; 

( I o.)_ Reply adding to the artillery five coloneU, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, eighteen captains, 

di' Col. Pennington, an( l reducing twenty-seven captain- lieutenants ; adding to the infantry thirty-five 
7t!i March 18Sg. colonels, seventy captains, thirty-five ensigns, and reducing sixty-eigbtlieuteoants. 

Subsequent to the Burmese war, six volunteer battalions, which were raised on that 
occasion, have been formed into regiments, and embodied with the rest to No. 74. 
Such have been the alterations and increase in the Bengal army between 1763 and 1828. 

The last organization of the army, as established in >824, seems hardly stwceptihle of 
improvement, affording the number of officers to each regiirfent, so much required for 
the dutjes of the Native infantry, most especially; but various circumstances are con- 
stantly in operation to render this improvement rather apparent than real ; and this view 

of the army would be fallacious were they not referred to. 

In the year 1828, the period to which I have traced the army through all its changes, 
there were extra corps, staff appointments or departments, thfc duties Of which were 
performed by officers withdrawn from the Native service; wife 

To the Governor-general’s body-guard ... ... 6 Officers. 

Ditto pioneers ... ..; ... ... ]2 — 

Ditto ditto additional for Arracan ... ... 9 — 

, Ditto lull bildars 3 _ 

Employed in the drill of new levies ... ... 8 _ 

President’s escorts ... ... 13 — 

Seven corps of local horse ... 12 — 

Sixteen corps of local infantry ... ... 43 

Fourteen provincial battalions ... ... 21 - 

Two corps ... ... 2 — 

Military department of Government . ... 3 — . 

Adjutant-general’s department ... ,10 — 

Quartermaster-general’s ditto ... 12 .i-w*'-. 

Majors of brigade ... ... 

Foit-adjutanls ... ... ... ... ■ ... ... 7 * 

Superintendents of canals and bridges ... ... . 

Commissariat department 30 — > . 

Ordnance department ... ... !<}.« / . 

Public works . i(, rw 

Auditor-general’s office .4 — 

Paymasters ... H __ 

Deputy judge advocates ... . ... ... 7 — 

Surveyor’s department ' !r... ... 15 — . 

Stud department 10 _ 

Military Board ... 4 — 

Agents ... ... ... ... ... • ...' ( ... ... 5 


On furlough, average • ** •«* 

: *0 .■ 

Absent from the regular army hu 


306 Officers. 
... 225 


number of 170 officers supernumerary. 
Q. 2 . Included in the foregoing. 
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1 726. What is the smallest strength of a detachment sent out in the presidency 
of Bombay ? — It depends on the duty to be performed. 

1727. That is stationary, not as an escort ? — A company would be the least for 
any effective purposes ; it varies from that to a wing. The detachment, if ordered ■ 
to a district permanently, would be subdivided into smaller details. 

1728. Are the pay and allowances to officers with the troops in the three presi- 
dencies the same, or is there any difference ? — They are nominally the same, as far 
as regimental allowances go; but there are advantages under the Bengal presidency 
which do not prevail at Bombay. 

1 729. Are you aware whether there are greater expenses required at Bengal than 
at the other? — l should say not, judging from the rate at which a sepoy can live ; 
as to an officer, it depends on his own inclination or habit. 

1730. Are you aware if there is a preference given by officers to the service in 
Bengal over Bombay or Madras? — While this distinction lasts, a preference would 
be given to Bengal ; but as we enter the service as youths, and do not quite 
understand this difference, we of course only find it out when too late to 
remedy it. 

1731. Are you aware at which presidency the officers have the advantage of pro- 
motion ? — The rules that govern the promotion are the same. 

1732. But you rise, do you not, at each presidency ?— Yes. I should say there 
is no difference. It must be owing to casual circumstances, if there he ; but 1 am 
not aware that there is any. I find cadets of the same season who went to 
India when I did, in Madras and Bengal ; some are more advanced than myself, 
and others not so. 

1733. Are you of opinion it would he advantageous that the three armies of the 
three presidencies should be under one chief? — l think it would be desirable for 
all purposes of general efficiency and control ; but there are local duties and 
peculiar habits connected with the army of each presidency which must depend on 
local information and local authority. 

1734. Would you consider it desirable that that army should be made a royal 
army P — There is a difference of opinion upon this point ; but judging from my own 
feelings, I am ready to attend the service of His Majesty whenever 1 shall he 
called upon. Much of course depends on the circumstances under which the 
transfer would be made. If it be merely for the exercise of authority over the 
Indian army, I think it would be advantageous to the service, as it would do away 
with a number of distinctions existing between the Royal army and the Company’s 
army. 

1735. Are you of opinion these distinctions would cease to exist, provided the 
local army oflndia was continued quite as a separate branch from other parts of the 
King’s arnly?-~f should hope so. 

1736- What distinctions do you allude to? — The means of obtaining rank 
through merit, favour, and staff services. I think also His Majesty’s officers obtain 
rewards and honours which are sometimes bestowed on the Company’s officers, but 
are not a necessary consequence of their relative claims. 

1 737. Have not, the Company’s servants largely participated in those honours ? — 

In tlie Order of tne Bath, to a certain extent, but in no other way. 

1738. Are 
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!‘ h The ® f f ° rce ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with rcfe- * * ' '* > 

rence to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic disturbed , . , ~ 
of the peace, each arm being separately considered • and the flifferent nn -,;- nc , e (1®*) — heply 
our Indian empire which are distinguished by marked characteristic* iw>i» ort l ° n ‘ °f ofCdhPennington. 
to in their order, with reference totbeir niutuJdep^d^ g a<,VCrte<l 7th M * wh ,83 - 

d Regarding thp amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters of the three 

sjsss&S’sr* , m, r fro "' c*p« i» V Tr«r LIL,: " 

toltoSO#) Irfllt; “tT th , e S rp n te *t emergency, could spare force 

ing t03,UUU men of all arms. 1 he places in which the greatest number of troons no 

olf ^ U . '!. n u T o' r " |, “ rt Sl - George, Bangalore, Iljdrabad, and Janl’na 

h fo drTrS “A™" Pre!i T'? I V“ ■»«•»<* •*•»«» anilon , J j“S 
is 10 degrees. These troops may be required to suppress domestic disturbers of the 

peace, but are notuccessible to a foreign enemy, excepting !>v sea, and through the 

countries under the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal. There are dependent on 

Sed S y e2KbSt?000 me t n h nf Ca » t,e ’ Shol "n o, '°> a,Kl po «»»h, where there are embo- 
!!f o fL‘- b t d, T° m * n of 1,11 arms - i ' ,ese places are little exposed to the attack 

sLde f S wh* n r V, i! h0Ugh 0c . cnii,onal triflin S "‘roads have been made on the side of 
illusion H ’* hoWevcr » there can at »° tini « *>e grounds to apprehend any serious 

The stations dependent on the Bengal Presidency, whence troops could eventually be 

«eri t0 M?e e l f0re i g |? ‘ nVa T n ’ ar , e . Na ffPorc, Mhow, Saugur, Numuch, Cawnpore, Nus- 
serabad. Met ut, and Kurnaul ; and from the four first of these places, as well as from 

lm«tv a f’t fe T ° f thC *??? n °w established could be withdrawn, without producing 

t ; K sLmsTnotice!’ ' ““ be kept underon| y b y a " ""Poking force ready to march 

If this statement of the forces at the different Presidencies be but nearly accurate, ir 
must be obvious that if an army of 20,000 men be required on the westejn f.ontier 
could not he assembled there, at the most favourable season for 

halted ^’n.t tK» 8 f, n fo " r montb8 .i a " fi J l,c greater part would then be much ex- 

of condition, by long uninterrupted inarches. It is in vain 
to disguise the fact, that war from that side, and soon, is nearly inevitable ; not, how- 
ever, by a Russian army, but by a power grown arrogant from success, which will have 
all the support hat Russia eau secretly afford it. The forces dependent on the Presi- 
dency of Bengal consist of, 1 

i! His Majesty’s forces : 

2 regiments of dragoons, 

. 8 regiments of foot. 

i ,, , The Company’s forces : 

,12 troops of horse artillery, 6 guns each, 

10 regiments of light cavalry, 

! 0 battalions foot artillery, 

3 battalions engineers and sappers, 

— 2 regiments of European foot, 

74 regiments, of Native-infantry, 

4 companies European invalids, 

. ..... , f 2 battalions Native invalids. 

w fwle to about 70,000 men, spread over a space in latitude exceeding 
1,000 miles, and, from, east to west 1,500. 

Q. 4. “ The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to its 
experienced or probable effect, 

' r J»t, “On the efficiency of our Military force. 
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166 EVIDENCE ov EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

1 738. Are you aware of the late regulations as to brevet ?— Yes, for distinguished 
services in the field, but not for staff employ, which obtains in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice ; as adjutant-general, I had merely the nominal rank of lieutenant-colonel ; 
whereas a deputy of any colony in His Majesty’s service, would obtain the same 
permanently, if under the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

1 739. Are you aware that in His Majesty’s service captains could not be appointed 
to so high a station ? — Nor in the Company’s, unless they have done 20 years’ 
actual duty in India. 

1 740. Do you not think that if rank was bestowed in the local army of India 
by favour or appointment on the staff, it would create a considerable jealousy and 
uneasy feeling among the officers of the army? — I know not why it should. 

1741. Do you think the present principle of rise by seniority could remain if 
officers were to have brevet rank given to them for staff appointments ?— -Certainly ; 
it would give no regimental advantage over another. 

1 742. What number of European officers are you of opinion should be attached 
to each native regiment ? — I think the present reduced number of European subal- 
terns will operate injuriously to the service when the army is reduced to that number. 
In a regiment there are five captains, eight lieutenants, and four ensigns, making 
a total of 1 7 officers ; of these, four are allowed to be absent on furlough to 
Europe, and four more arc liable to be absent on staff or other detached employ > 
two others are required for adjutant and quartermaster, and of course not available 
for detached contingencies of service j of the four ensigns, two may be expected to 
be incompetent, either from youth or inexperience, to hold the charge of a company, 
consequently there will not be a platoon officer left, even with each grand division 
of a regiment. 

1 743. Do the general exigencies of the army require four officers to be absent on 
the staff or other detached duties ? — The general average of the service is that ; 
they are limited to four. 

1 744. The average is also four on furlough ? — Four are allowed by the regula- 
tions ; in some regiments they are more, in others less j it depends chiefly on 
sickness. 

1745. What number of European officers do you think are required on the 
strength of each regiment of cavalry and infantry ? — There are fewer detached 
duties for a cavalry officer, and probably their present establishment is sufficient ; 
but to a regiment of infantry, I should say that four more, equal to the number 
required to be employed on the staff or detached service of the army, should, be 
added. 

1 74C. Have you known any children of European parents at Bombay, bom in., 
India, become recruits in the Company’s service ? — Yes, soldiers’ children. . . 

1747. Born in India?— Born in India of European parents y they are eligible* 

but there are very few of them. . . v, . 

1748. To any extent? — To no great extent ; it is an extraordinary, fact to men- 

tion, that in no regiment have I seen as many children as there were women, m^> 
and female together. . 

1749. Do you consider the climate injurious to infancy?— I know uot wbyit 

should be so. v , , , 

1750. Do 
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2d, “ On the economy with which it is provided. 

3d, u On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. v 

7th March 1832. It must be quite obvious, I conceive, from merely a cursory view of the map, that the 
forces on the three Presidencies are barely sufficient to execute the duties required of 
them on a peace establishment. 

In every department of the army economy is carried to the greatest extent, 'atid, in 
some, so far as to occasion much future expense, merely from reducing establishments 
necessary for the preservation of stores of great value and importance. There is, indeed, 
considerable parsimony, but no profusion. 

In reference to the disposition of the officers, European and Native, on the strength of 
that army, taken on the whole, I can have no hesitation in declaring my belief, that no 
army was ever more attached, or more faithfully devoted to the interest of the Govern- 
ment ; but there have been lately some grievances which have excited great dissatisfac- 
tion, especially amongst the junior ranks of the army of Bengal, who, in consequence of 
a reduction ot allowances, feci themselves reduced to great straits. Neither is the dispo- 
sition of the Native army now so favourable or so devoted to the service as it was formerly, 
owing to causes at once unavoidable and irremediable. Where so little is really known, 
it is difficult to convey to the minds of gentlemen who have never been in India any ade- 
quate knowledge regarding the various denominations of people occupying that vast 
country now under British dominion, stretching out from 8 to 31 degrees of latitude, 
and from 71 to 93 east longitude ; comprising within that space more than 100,000,000 
of inhabitants, of which between 70,000, (XX) and 80,000,000 are under the immediate 
rule ot the British Government, and the remainder necessarily subject to be restrained 
by it. 

Ol the disposition of the Native armies dependent on Madras and Bombay, although 
I have served with both, yet not long enough with either to make myself acquainted With 
their habits or tones ol thinking. I can, however, have no hesitation in asserting, that the 
Native armies, that of Madras especially, differ as widely in language and habits, from, the 
Native army of Bengal, as the British army differs from any other army in Europe. 

1 he Native army of Bengal is essentially Hindoo, having only a slight mixture of Mos- 
lems among them. The Rajpoots, the ilovver of that army, are born soldiers, aud pride 
themselves on being so considered. Treated justly, you may rely on their fidelity treated 
kindly, you may rest assured of their devoted attachment; but you must wot interfere ill 
their religion, nor in their prejudices regarding caste. Any wrong done to th W on these 
points cannot be atoned for by apologies or expressions of regret. ... T 

The additions and alterations made in the army, as above enumerated, having necessa- 
rily been attended with corresponding promotion in the Native army, have no doubt at** 
true ted to the service many more. than might have been disposed to’ enter it when promo- 
tion was slower ; but I am not aware of any other influence effected by these changes; As 
to the employment of military men in civil situations, there is nothing that I know 
cither in their habits or education, to unfit them for the due discharge of civil duties, 
especially on the Bengal establishment, where every officer in a Native corps must acquire 
knowledge of the colloquial language, without which he could not discharge the duty re* 
qtiircd of him in his regiment ; but probably it never would be advisable to unite the mili- 
tary ami civil duties in the same person. 1 ' 

In reference to the suitableness of the several establishments to the purposes for which 
they have been, or are likely to he, needed, it is uot obvious that any improvement CO utd 
be made in the departments of the general staff of adjutant of quartermasteif-gfehetidl|^!fi 
which the efficiency so much depends on the abilities ot the officers placed at the *hew f 
those departments. Of the other departments, more knowledge of the details that!) I DOS* 
se^»s is necessary before an opinion should be offered concerning them. The organ! 
of the army, as settled in 1821, would provein all respects effective* if not enfoeofed, As it 

Commonly 
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1 750. Do you consider this is by reason of their deaths, or an unwillingness to 
become recruits ? — There is a want of numbers to enlist. 

1751. Is it in consequence of the death of the children, or do they go to other 
businesses ? — The death of the children. 

1 752. What is the pay of the sepoy at Bombay ? — Seven rupees per mensem, 
and two and a half batta when actually in the field. 

1 7 53. What proportion of men do you allow to be on furlough? — Five per 
company in time of peace. 

1 754. Do you allow them to draw their pay when on furlough ? — They do so 
monthly, if they wish. 

1755. Have schools been established throughout the native as well as the 
European army at Bombay? — They have. 

17/56. Will you mention to the Committee the principle on which those schools 
are instituted ? — The instruction imparted is purely elementary ; it is optional with 
the men to attend, but not with the boys. 

1757. What is the nature of the instruction? — The common rules of arithmetic, 
and reading and writing, sufficient to qualify them for the duties of non-commissioned 
officers. 

1 758. When you draw troops from Hindostan, do you find any considerable 
difference in their military qualities from those drawn from the Bombay districts f 
— Not in military qualities : in personal appearance they are certainly superior, but 
in no other quality as soldiers. 

1759. Have you any Christians ?—* A few only among the drummers, but none 
in the ranks of the native regiments. 

1760. A small portion are Jews? — A small portion of the army are Jews. 

1761. Do you consider native officers maybe safely employed in command of 
revenue corps and other duties of police connected with the preservation of the 
peace of the provinces ? — Most .certainly. 

1 762. Have they been so employed at Bombay ? — In two or three instances 5 
and I believe with great advantage to the Government, as men on who mreliance 
can be placed. 

1763. Do you not consider such employment of active and efficient native 
officers to be beneficial to the army, both as it accelerates promotion, and as it gives 
encouragement to men of that class r — Most certainly. 

1764. Are there any European regiments at Bombay? — There is one regiment 
of infantry, consisting of two wings; the promotion in each wing goes on 
separately. 

1 7 ^ 5 * Wha^ff your Opinion of the efficiency of that corps r — Highly efficient, 
as much sol European regiment can be. If any want be felt, it is the want 

of officers. 

1766. Is there an inefficient quantity of officers in that regiment ? — I should say 
there : is.*' ‘ ‘ r 

1 767* What i% tjie amouqt of officers attached r— They have the establishment 
of a full re§imdntj but s& thany are liable to be absent from sickness, furlough, and 
other causes, that each wing has seldom more than one captain present. 

1768. The 
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commonly has been, by appointing officers from the regulars to the command „f local 
corps, and to various departments, as before stated, for many of which invalid office? 
would be qitite competent J m unilt i b 

Great attention has at all times been paid by officers in the admission of recruits for the 
service* refusinc an variably men of low caste; and to that circumstance is, in m-atm"- 
sure, to lie attributed the high tone and spirit of the Bengal Native army. No less atten- 
tion has, I believe, been generally paid in the selection of scpnvs or non-commissioned 
officers for promotion; and it will no doubt be allowed to be of the utmost importance to 
the well-being of the service, that men of tried courage and approved fidelitl should he 
promoted to commissioned officers. J UL 

The furlough granted to European officers is at present under as good rcmilatk 

be reasonably desired, lo similar indulgence, but of months instead of years, the Native 
armv attaches errant lmnnrtnnpp. OV! nflni'ilimr on /* I • » * ^ ^ 


lions as can 

. * . — Jiiuujgencc, out ol months instead of years, i 

army attaches great importance, as affording an opportunity of keeping up the communi- 
cation with their nearest relatives, among whom many of the highest caste leave ihci, 
wives. I he difficulty of availing themselves of tins indulgence for some years past has 
caused some discontent in the Native army, since the vast acquisition to .he British lent 
tones, by which many are every year removed to such distances from their homes, that 
three months, the time allowed for the furlough, would be insufficient time to go and re- 
turn. lhis irremediable evil lias estranged many from the service. Neither are they 
allowed to retire early enough from the active service; for no mailer how old a man may 
be, if neither lame nor blind he cannot get removed to the invalid establishment, so strict 
are the rules laid down for the guidance of the invaliding committees, and the efficiency of 
nearly every regiment is impaired bv having on its strength officers and sepoys who omd.t 
to be transferred to the invalid establishment. This evil might be obviated by the estab- 
lishment of veteran battalions, to be composed entirely of old officers and sepoys,' Imvin^ 
the same proportion, as far as the means would allow, of invalid European officers. These 
corps, stationed in different parts of the country, would allow the same number of regiments 
disposable in full strength for active service. Regarding the proposition of European and 
Native corps, there is no other question on which there is such variety of opinion, or 
where there are so few divested of all prejudices and competent to give an opinion. The 
province of Bengal,' together with the other provinces dependent on that Government 
were ongihally conquered, and have since been chiefly held by a Native army, never 
having in the course of more than forty years, from 1757 to 1803, had more than one 
European officer or soldier to ten or twelve sepoys; and in the first campaign of the 
Mahratta war, there were with the army commanded by Lord Lake but two European 
eorps, ms. His Majesty’s 27th Dragoons and the 70th regiment of foot, both weak in 
numbers. 1 o these were united four regiments of Native cavalry and twelve battalions of 
infantry. At the head of this army the General took the field in the latter end of August, 
the hottest month in the year; and on the 3d of September drove General Perron, at 
the head of a large force, from under the guns of the. strong fort of Allyghur, which he 
next day carried by assault, chiefly by escalade. On the 11th, the same day week, he 
came up with the enemy, strongly posted, with their flanks secure, and presenting a front 
bristled with ninety-six pieces of artillery, which he attacked in front with his infantry, 
charging the guus at the point of the bayonet, and capturing the whole. The following 
day Delhi opened its gates. In five weeks after, having marched one hundred and twenty^ 
five miles from Delhi, the strong fort of Agra, deemed impregnable by the natives, fell 
after a regular siege, and a severe action with an army sent to reinforce the garrisons ; and 
on “e 1st of November, with the addition only of His Majesty’s 8th Dragoons, was foimht 
the hard-contested battle of Suswarree, in which seventy-four pieces of heavy artillery 
were taken at the point of the bayonet. On all these occasions His Majesty’s 76th regi- 
ment befrayed Ip 08 t nobly, claiming their right to lead in every action, and setting a bril- 
liant ej^mple, which was no less nobly imitated by the sepoys. Thus in little more than 
tni? Kftle army* chiefly composed of Natives, marched more than four hundred 
miles, fobgtu three actions in the field against superior numbers, from whom were taken 
ono hundred and seventy pieces of artillery, and captured two strong forts, releasing from his 
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'1768. The same causes tliat operate in impairing the efficiency of sepoy regiments, 
operate in the Company’s European regiments ? — Decidedly. 

1 769. They have the same establishments ?— Yes ; but they require more officers 
than native troops. 

1 770. Have you observed that the efficiency of the native private soldier, the 
sepoy, has been impaired by keeping the men too long in the service before they 
arc allowed to retire? — No, certainly not. It is not optional with the man to 
retire ; when he is found incompetent to the active discharge of his duty, the com- 
manding officer reports him as unfit. 

1771. Then he retires as a pensioner? — If he is eligible to a pension, he gets 
one ; if not, he is discharged or invalided, according to the established rules of the 
service. 

1772. You have not observed, in point of practice, that the men have been 
kept with their regiments after they have ceased to be efficient ? — No, certainly 
not. 

1773. What is your opinion with respect to the effect upon the service of the 
measure that amalgamated the two European regiments into two wings of one 
corps ? —I think, as far as the European officers are concerned, it must prove 
injurious to the actual performance of their duty, inasmuch as they rise separately 
by wings, and are liable to supersede each other, instead of rising by a regular 
routine, according to previous seniority in the regiment. 

1774. What is the rule with respect to invaliding sepoys that prevails at 
Bombay ? — '1 here is an annual examination, first by a medical committee, and then 
by competent officers, to report on all men who are deemed unlit for active duty j 
and if the medical committee pronounce any man, either from age or infirmity, 
incapable of active service, the military committee then recommend that he be dis- 
charged, invalided, or pensioned, according to the nature of his claims, and the rules 
of the service applicable to his case. 

1775. Do you know what rule prevails on that subject in Bengal? — I do not. 

177(1. Do you know whether the practice in Bengal differs from that in Bom- 
bay?— I have heard that it does. 

1777. In what respect have you heard that it does? — By their keeping men 
longer upon the strength of regiments. 

1778, In Bengal?- -Yes; 1 would beg to add, I have heard that when a map is 

transferred to the pension list at Bengal, or to the invalid establishmept, hi$ pay is 
reduced, whatever his length of service may be; it thus becomes an injury to an 
old soldier to remove him from a regiment, if he can be allowed to remain. That 
is not the case at Bombay, where after a service of 30 years, qr if be is invalided^' 
every soldier receives the same pay as when on the effective strength. Tlieonly 
persons who sustain a loss, as I said before, are the native officerS qf the^riink^bf 
soubahdar.' •>— - 

What ! ' ■’ 1 ’ - — -- 


1 779 * 


t is your opinion, from the whole pf your experience in jBie Iri< 
efficiency 1 and the good disposition oTtrie pafciye ^troofisTp-T^yy 


service, of the 

highly efficient in eve^ tm «*>(! ® XL n 

towards the Government. 1 nave never, th,r<jugh<mt roy career, Knpv$ 
instance to the contrary. ’ l ”" * ' M '"‘ - 
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long bondage the old emperor, who was replaced on the throne of his ancestors by the gene- 
ral. What army, though wholly European, of only equalftreS, could hM$e tnore? 

Q. 5. “ The effect of the separation of the Company’s kW*. In 

respect to efficiency, good spirit and economy, and the proh^^MeMifiDn of 
bunging the whole directly under the authority of ministers and establuihments bf the 
Crown; the several arms being separately considered, with distinctwi{pf JpiJeans 


and Natives.” 

To the first part of this question relative to the effect of the separatioi^itWavi be so 
called, of the Company s army from the King’s as it now exists, the officewbeing quite as 
much the King s as the Company’s, there is no apparent circumstance in any manner to 
derogate from its efficiency, good spirit, or economy; but what might be the probable con- 
s';!"*'! 00 of bringing the whole directly under the authority of the Crown; there is more 
difficulty m answering. I hat such a measure would be pregnant with extensive mischief 
little short of the entire disorganization of the Native army tfould, I apprehend, be the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the officers who have served with that branch of the arffiy Not 
that the sepoys would start the slightest objection to such a proposed change, being' equally 
ignorant ot who are the Court of Directors and who the minister, or in what the difference 
consists; but were they to find officers placed in authority over them not understanding 
a word ot their language, and equally ignorant of their peculiar habits differing as widely 
as thelr language front those of Englishmen, it might then be reasonably apprehended that 
the thread ot opinion, on which it lias been emphatically expressed that our empire in the 
East is suspended, would speedily he broken. Let that opinion, on which the fate of an 
empire rests, be once shaken by any circumstances whatever, it certainly would be difficult 
perhaps impossible, to recover it. To preserve the feeling most essentially necessary for 
the safety ot our dominions in the East the officer must be trained up with the Sepoys. 

I hey niuvt see him advance through all his stages from ensign upwards; whence having a 
thorough knowledge, founded on experience, of his justice and integrity, of his knowledge 
ot Ins profession, and unquestionable courage, they will follow wherever he may judge it 
wise or necessary to lead. It was to the extraordinary change of officers which took plat* 
just at that time that may be traced the alarming desertion which prevailed tfifotiih the 
whole army ot Bengal in the year 1824, and which in effect led to,, what was called the 
mutiny of the 47th regiment ; an event that did more to loosen thq attachment, of the 
Natives to the service, and fraught with more danger to our influence ;in the East, than 
any other occurrence since our establishment there ; nor will the recoUpctipn qf 4ie events 
ot that day, and the measures pursued in consequence, be soon obliterated. 7, 

Formerly there were present in the lines of every battalion from twenty to thirty young 
men, relations to the Native officers or sepoys, waiting there for vacancies to be admitted 
into the regiment, and numerous applications were made to the officers commanding 
companies to solicit the commanding officer for admission whenever a vacancy occurred • 
now, though all Central India, which most abounds with Rajpoots, is brought under our 
influence, there is great difficulty in finding men of good caste in sufficient numbers to keeD 
up the strength of the army. r ? 

The consequence therefore most to be apprehended of bringing the Native army directly 
under the authority of ministers and establishments of the Crown, is, that ministers, quite 
unaware of the mischief that would grow out of it, might be prevailed on to appoint to the 
command ol Native regiments men who, on account of long services or personal merit, 
might have strong claims on their patronage, or who, on account of family interest in this 
country, they might feel disposed to promote, or perhaps find it necessary to serve; and 
although two or three instances might not break the bonds, it may be sufficient to refer to 
the feelings evinced by the Indian Native army in the year 1809, on the appointment 
His Majesty s officers to the command of some newly-raised light battalions, to he satisfied 
that few steps further were all that was required to shake the empire to its bas&*^' s ^ : L' 

* This subject, though of infinite importance, has never been brought under the notice of tl)e Court ofPireWora, 
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>780. Do you know if the dram ration has been commuted at Bombay for a pay- 
ment in money ? — The European troops vid Bombay receive no dram allowance 
from Government, if in garrison ; when in the field, they get it. 

1781. Do they get drams or money ? — They get the liquor furnished through the 
commissariat, that we may be certain that it is good and wholesome. 

1782. Do they get any allowance of that description out of cantonment ?— Not 
that I am aware of. The European soldiers at Bombay, when at a field station, are 
entitled to two drams a day, but one is only issued, and they receive a commuted 
allowance for the other, which is expended in coffee. 

1783. How long has that change taken place ? — About four years ago. 

1 784. Do you think it an improvement ? — Certainly ; it was very unpalatable to 
the men, but beneficial to their health. 

1 785. Have you any inspection of regiments made by the generals and brigadiers 
on the staff? — Annually, according to the principle of His Majesty’s service, when 
a confidential report is made out on every point connected with efficiency and 
conduct, and the same returns are prepared as in the King’s army, with some addi- 
tional rules applicable to the country. 

1786. How are conductors of stores or the commissariat, staff-serjeants to native 
regiments, staff of garrisons, &c. furnished in Bombay ? — They are all drawn from 
the European regiments of artillery and infantry. 

1 787. Can you state the number of draughts this makes for the staff-establishment ? 
— The total number of warrant-officers, and non-commissioned staff must amount 
to upwards of 100 men. They would be more if the serjeant-major and quarter- 
master-serjeant were given to every native regiment ; but there is such a drain of 
good non-commissioned officers from the European regiments to fill these situations, 
that it is necessary to check it as much as possible. 

1 788. Has there been at any period much desertion from the native army at 
Bombay, and is there so at present ? — At one period there were great desertions, 
but I am happy to say of late years they have diminished to nearly one per cent, 
per annum. I attribute this to the adjoining districts now being those of the 
Company, whereas formerly our men were drawn from the Mahratta states, the 
government of which was opposed to our own. 

1789. Do you think the late increase of the establishment of superior native 
officers has had effect in diminishing desertion ?— -Of course every thing that adds 
to the value of the service will induce men to stay in it. 

1790. Do the commanding officers of regiments of the Company’s service 
possess the power of appointing the non-commissioned and subordinate officers of 
regiments?— Exactly on that principle which is adopted in His Majesty’s service; 
non-commissioned officers are recommended for promotion through the captain 
of the company, and if the commanding officer approves of the choice, he con- 
firms it. 

1791. Has he the appointment of adjutant and quartermaster? — His recom- 
mendation is usually awaited. 

1792. Is his recommendation attended to ?— Generally. 

1793. But not always P—Not always. 
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Q- Whether there may be grounds to infer, that if the Company’s army i 
under tM government of King’s ministers, any considerable saving of expense « 
ensue, by 'the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or ‘ 

E e, by |MS chargeable plans of recruiting and pensioning (including under the 
er head arrangements tor the appointment and education of cadets, and the con- 
veyance of tftraps from England to India, and under the latter, all retiring provisions 
made at the expense of the Government); by the more economical provision and 
appropriation of stores; by cheaper freight ; or by other more frugal arrangements 
and how far an opposite result is to be apprehended.” ^ 
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I am not aware of any ground there is to infer, that if the Company’s army were under 
the government of King’s ministers any considerable saving of expense would ensue by 
the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or in time of peace. The esta- 
blishments at present are all formed on the lowest scale, with exception of (he adjutant 
and deputy adjutant-general and quartermaster and deputy quar tcu m;i*ter-"cneral \\hich 
are all in duplicate. " ^ 

In the ever-varying scene oflndian government, to which ( Governors and Commanders- 
in-chief are appointed for limited periods, the resources of the country have been, and 
must ever be, appropriated much in harmony with the character of the administrator- 
sometimes profusely squandered, and at others as much wasted by economical views’ 
degenerating into parsimony, by which stores of great value have been destroyed, from 
the deficiency of an establishment to preserve them. 

I have 'no means of affording information as to the expense attending recruiting of 
Europeans, nor of that attending the conveyance of stores to India ; but as to the recruit- 
ing ofthe Native army, it is impossible to be less chargeable than by the mode now in use. 
Neither do I feel competent to answer the question, w hether any ‘improvement c ould be 
made op the existing arrangements for the appointment of cadets’; hut it seems probable 
thayt a better arrangement than that now pursued under the auspices ofthe Court of I.)j m > 
tors at Addi^comhe for their education could not be easily suggested. 

That part of thia question which relates to pensions demands a very comprehensive view 
of the subject, combining the past with the future, before the reply can be given, and far 
exceeds myiliitiited powers to do it justice. It is already sufficiently obvious, that the 
organization of the Indian army, as sanctioned by the King in Parliament, in 1791, with 
all the improvement made in 1824, has not produced the benefit expected by the voluntary 
retirement! officers who, feeling too infirm to discharge the duties that might be required 
of them on actual service, it waa supposed would avail themselves of it. 


The rule bf the service at that time was, that the three branches of the army as it then 
existed, df engineers, artillery, and infantry, should rise, even in their own corps, from 
cadet to colbnel, end when the Act passed there were at the head ofthe infantry subalterns 
lieutenants who had been tWenty-two years in the service; so that the benefit supposed 
to be conferred by allowing officers to retire upon full pay after twenty-two years’ service 
proved altogether nugatory, the pay of the rank not affording the means of subsistence. 
The Marquis Cornwallis, at that time Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
adverting to the slow promotion, proposed that pensions should be granted, not for rank, 
but for length of service, in proportion to twenty two, twenty-six, and thirty years; after 
which he supposed that few, if any, officers would retain mental and physicul powers suffi- 
cient for active service in that climate. Promotion is now carried on in each regiment 
instead ofthe litle j end although the field officers are increased from thirty seven to 
two hundred and ninety-four, there are now captains in the army of twenty-seven years, 
and lieutenants of nineteen years’ standing* in the service, and officers of fifty years, who 
have the rank of lieutenant-colonel only, as acknowledged by the rules of his Majesty’s 
service y*: . 

Q. 7. 41 Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with 
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1794. In point of fact, do you think the commanding officer of a regimeht has 
sufficient influence in the appointment of his regimental staff? — I think he should: 
have. 

1 795. Has he?-*- It much depends on the character of the officer. 

1796. Generally speaking, has he?— I think he has. I have known it inter- 
fered with, but not without cause or reason. 

1 797. Is not a knowledge of the native languages, and having passed a com- 
mittee, an indispensable qualification to be appointed to a regimental staff?— For 
an interpreter and quartermaster it is indispensable ; for an adjutancy it is necessary, 
and of course often leads to a claim. If there be two candidates, we should take 
that person who had passed his examination. 

1798. Have you known any instance of the appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language ? — Never. 

1 799. From the high station you have held, is there any suggestion for the 
improvement of the army or presidency with which you are particularly acquainted ? 
— The rules and principles of the service being the same as those of His Majesty’s, 
I am not aware of any improvement in regard to discipline or efficiency that 
I can offer ; but if permitted, I would suggest an alteration as immediately re- 
quisite in the allowances of a field-officer commanding a regiment ; an addition 
to 400 rupees is indispensable ; the remuneration of a captain, to a field-officer, 
is not sufficient to induce him to remain in preference to a staff appointment, and 
I think, in addition, he should receive what we term the “ batta ” of his rank, 
wherever stationed. 

1 800. In order to induce him to remain with his regiment, and not to seek a staff 
appointment ?— Certainly . 


Colonel HOUSTOUN, C. B., called in and examined. 

1801. Do you belong to the East-India Company’s service ? — I do. 

1802. What situation do you hold at present? — Lieutenant-governor of the 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe. 

1 803. How long have you been in the Company’s service ? — Thirty-six years. 

1 804. What situations have you held in India ? — Principally regimental situa- 
tions. 

1 805. Principally in the cavalry service ? — In the cavalry service ; I commanded 
a regiment of cavalry 10 years. 

1 806. When did you leave India ? — Ten years ago ; I arrived in England exactly 

10 years ago, in 1822. . 

1 807. How long have you had the superintendence of the establishment '*^ 

Addiscombe ?— Eight years next month. ' ’ - 1 

1 808. Of what number is it composed? — There are generally about i$6 caddts, 

that is the full establishment when it is complete. ;i ' V - u ! ' 

1 809. How long are they allowed to remain there ? — There is no fipd petfod 

for their remaining, they generally remain about two years ; but ladsNif Relent 1 
get through in a shorter period. ' ' ’ 

1810. What is the earliest ageat which they are received ?— Fourteetr. ' 

i8u.T% 
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the array might be expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in 
India, or in any of our Eastern colonies/’ / 

It seems impossible to imagine any advantage to the public interest! *8 connected with 
the army, from the settlement of British subjects in India, and scarcely 1e* or to conceive 
how any considerable number could settle there with advantage to theniitalyefti 4l is not 
pretended, I believe, by even the warmest advocates for this plan, thatEuropeari* could 
labour as agriculturists, or subsist on the profits from agriculture, if the climatewere less 
unfavourable to such labour ; and even now, under the limitation of Europ ean s put of the 
service residing in India, several every year work their passage home as mariners* not 
having found the means of subsisting in that country. 

Q. 8. “ What would be the probable effects of having the whole Indian army under 
one Governor and one Commander-in-chief.” 


The Indian army is already, 1 conceive, for all purposes of control, under the authority 
of the Governor-general and Commander-in-chief ; the Governors and general officers in 
authority at the other Presidencies acknowledging, and on all occasions submitting, to the 
paramount authority of these officers, merely directing the details of the civil and military 
departments placed under their superintendence. If the question- means further, what 
would be the effect of consolidating the three armies into one, with a view to occasional 
change of position, relieving a division of the Bengal army by an equal force from Madras 
or Bombay, or the reverse, there cannot lie a doubt that it would be ptodtictive of Some 
evil without any apparent advantage, , <\\ ,, ; > . >, 

Q* “ How far the existing system of Government, direction, 4rid in 
so far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by f^rlfctaeftfaf y emiCtflteta t, is, 
in its intlucnce on the army, productive of good or evil}- as, compared with, any 
changes which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, oh ground* i of? effi- 
ciency, economy, or security.” • r ; . ; ( 

It seems difficult to suggest any improvement on the existing systemf hT Government, 
care being at all times taken to select for the important office of GdVef*n<iy^erf^rdi a 
statesman of approved talents and tried experience. The' vast* d*tefrt ofemj5ife,With its 
various climates and immense population, swayed by pccuMr 4 jff J hjtidrfe^fg%nrd different 
religions, some of the rites of which are repugnant to ‘European notions, and yet cannot 
be interfered with without endangering the stability of British influence, inotir never for 
a moment be let! out of view when a Governor-general is to hfe appointed^, As* much 
discretionary power must necessarily be vested in him acting op his owft, responsibility, 
the importance of selecting a statesman in whom such coatidhlice-tnhytbataefGely placed 
becomes greatly magnified ; for although subject, as at present, the ^odntiriHilQfithe Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, an unwise act on the par} Qf ^overpmeql there might 
produce irreparable evil before the authority of the Board of A^ftUol to It could 

be brought into operation. r-^ ^ t . . * x \ 

(Signed) G. Pe^ij^tok, . , ■ 

Malshanger, 7th March 1832. Colonel Bengal . 

'V -'1 / vp.: 


LETTER from G. PENNINGTON, c. n., to T. HYD£/VILLIERSy E$q. 

Sir : Malshanger Hpqse, 7t|i ’ jW.ar/jfct/ 

I havk the honour to enclose herewith the accompanying replies tot the* several ques- 
tions contained in your letter, under date the 2d of Februaryv > v JL* W& aware 
questions relate to matters of much importance, and lament that, in the o^fyicf IlfeffwMy 
all documents, having been thrown on my own unassisted memory alone, . ther^.®ij|4b^|ff 
errors of detail, in the statement of which, I have endeavoured tp avoipl 


sarily prolix* 
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,i8j i r They cannot remain more, than two years and a half? — Two and a, half ; 
if after two years they do not show talent so as to give hope that they will qualify 
m the succeeding six months, they are recommended to be withdrawn. Some lads 
that are duller than others do not qualify in two years ; but if the public examiner 
reports that they are likely to do so in an additional term, as a matter of favour 
more than anything else, they are allowed to remain. 

l3i2, Po they go out to India at the early age of sixteen ?— Yes. 

18.13. As cadets? — Yes; by the Act of Parliament, they cannot go out before 
they are 16. 

1814. Are they appointed to a particular branch of the service before they go 
out, or are they selected when they get to India ? — They are appointed here before 
they go out ; they are recommended for different branches of the service on leaving 
the Seminary. 

1815. Is that done from interest or merit? — Entirely from merit, undeviatingly. 

1816. Po the cadets pay anything yearly for their support while at Addiscombe ? 
— Yes, they do ; for the first year, they pay 65 /., and the subsequent year, ,50 1 . ; 
the difference is for supplying them with an uniform and military equipments the 
first year they enter the seminary. 

1817. What is the yearly amount of the expense of the establishment at Addis- 
combe ? — I do not feel competent to answer that distinctly, except in generals. 

1818. What officers have you under you ? — For the discipline of the institution, 
I have three military officers and four non-commissioned officers, who are pensioned 
servants from the Royal Artillery ; I have three officers, one who had been in the 
Company’s service some time ago, and the other two are actually in service ; young 
officers on furlough, who arc . allowed to come there as orderly officers to assist, 
and who are relieved at the end of their time. 

1819. Have you any vacations allowed you r — Two. 

1 820. For how long each period ? — About six weeks. 

1821. Are the cadets brought up for each particular branch of service, or only 
for the engineering and artillery branches? — The establishment is formed for the 
training of officers for the engineers and artillery service ; but for the last year or 
two those branches of the service not requiring all the cadets, the others have been 
draughted to the general service ; but they are not destined for any particular 
service when they come there ; it depends on their qualifying themselves. 

1 822. po not the cadets for the cavalry and infantry service go there also ? — No. 

1823. Before you came from India you were in the cavalry service in the presi- 
dency of Bengal r —I have always belonged to the cavalry service ; but for the last 
two years I was in India, I was commanding the troops in Malwa, under Sir John 

1 824. Had you a native regiment, or an European regiment during that period ? 
-nFiye native regimeuts, and the only Europeans I had were a troop of horse 
artillery and two companies of foot artillery. 

. , Were, the Regiments with which you served in India entirely native regi- 
the regiment I was attached to was a native regiment. 

1820. Are you aware of what is the weight of a native cavalryman in the ser- 
vice, with hie, qcc^utremgnt^^nd ail that, He paries on the inarch ; that is, the man 
. V. y 2 and 
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Under (hese drctimstances, the Committee will find much less information than they 
might reasonably expect to receive from an officer who actually served nearly forty years 
with the army m India; but having maturely revolved every question in my own mind 
nothing occurs to iwS-lo be added, further than that I shall be in attendance on the Com- 
mittee dn Saturday morning, as required by their order, to elucidate any part that may 
seenr obscure, and at the same time to lay before them, if acceptable, a map drawn out 
on a large-scale of the whole Peninsula, extending front Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
Mountains, on which the positions of the whole army of the three Presidencies mav he 
seen ia one view. ' J 

1 have, &c. 

. ffi n * (Signed) G. Pennington, 

Colonc‘1 Bengal Horse Artillery. 

< . : ' * T 
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(X1*)-~REPLY of Colonel SHERWOOD, dated 28th February 1832. 

Sir 10, Great Cumberland-street. 

X m A VB jB^tnowledge your letter of the 8th instant. ^ |{ Jv 

I request of you to state to the Honourable the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs <>f Col. Sherwood, 
of Indw* tha^ 1 have much pleasure in replying to such of their queries as come within ~ Slfl 1 ls: *- 

the seppo of my professional knowledge and experience. 

Reply to '1st Query;— 1 The strength of that branch of the service to which I belong, viz. 
tho-afrtiUery, has been increased very considerably since the year 1781, the date'of my 
landing in India, but not more than was required for so considerable an addition of* terri- 
tory and garrisons ; and the necessity that always has, and always will, exist for the 
I ndian army being maintained upon a war establishment, or nearly approximating to it. 
Theorgani^tipi} and distribution of the Bengal military force was, as far as my judg- 
ment goes^noweptionable. 

2d. The^aevcapai staff and subsidiary departments of the Bengal army have undergone 
a great, and*! will venture to assert, a most beneficial alteration, principally during the 
Governtaente>afljprd Minto and Marquis Hastings. I use the term beneficial’ 9 as ap- 
plying mept particularly to the state ; this, by the formation of the Army and Ordnance, 

Commissariat* &<id the Barrack department, in lieu of contracts and army agents, for the 
provision of supplies; also in the formation of the Quartermaster-general’s department. 

3d. I 'M^; v partly answered this query in my reply to the first; but 1 shall add such 
additionaVmafter as occurs to me. 1 am not in possession of any documents, or details, 
of the amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters ; but if only the same 
number of regiments, &c. are allotted to each frontier post, or army of reserve, as here- 
tofore, It is OoVioua that a great numerical diminution has taken place; two troops or 
companies having been struck off from each regiment, and what remains reduced in 
rank and file. 

It is admitted by all officers of the Indian establishment (whether King’s or Com- 
pany’s) that th£ artillery branch of the service is of the utmost importance, and the facility 
with which this arm can be moved, a most material point; but a short time has passed 
since w& weife 'rkpidly progressing, by the introduction of horses in lieu of bullocks for 
field ptefceS; I4m sorry to learn that this system has been partially given up. 1 admit 
the difference of thB expense to be great, yet the advantage is also great, and amply com- 
petfsat** fori*. ^ OrU i. . 

wmmte&u odr htilitary force is, I presume, considered by the higher autho- 
rities wl warn W t]ie mAititehance of peace, and nothing more; for it has invariably 
happened that a large increase has been made upon any rupture with a Native power; 
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atHli^vtry tbingbelotogingto hitn^u I tnerfety talk «tfth» ^Bengal 5 caYal^i^ 6 i«<oii«^ 
as wear as I recollect £ 1 talk from recollection; .Jii-emember once ntroop'of 
cavalry being weighed against a troop of dragoons, this-wasmany years agb, anil 
to the bWt’Of Tny recollection there was a stonediffertence 1 ; it was a troop of the 
8th dragoons, the Royal Irish, and a troop of a regiment of native cavalry. ' !It 
happened to be the subject of discussion among the officers, who weighed them to- 
determine the point. . . .. 

1827. Do you recollect the weight of the man distinct from his accoutrements, 
or how much it was for the man, or how much for his accoutrements ?— The 
weight of cavalry accoutrements I think is about 56 pounds, that is four stone. 

1828. Do you know on the average what is the weight of the man, the native 
cavalry soldier ? — I should think about 11 or 12 stones the men in general in 
Bengal are the same class from which the infantry are taken. 

1829. Do you recollect what the average weight of the Europeans weighed 
against them was ; was the difference in the man or in the accoutrements ? — The 
accoutrements were the same, the difference was in the man. 

1 830. Will you inform the Committee how many examinations take place at 
Addiscombe during the year ? — Two. 

1831. Be good enough to inform the Committee what takes place at the exami- 

nations ; that is, the kind of examination the cadets are subject tor-- It is carried 
on by an officer who is called the public examiner, which situation is filled by 
Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, the adjutant-general of the royal artillery ; he con- 
ducts the public examination entirely unconnected with the professors and masters 
who have had the instruction of the cadets. Before the examination takes place, he 
periodically visits the institution, to see what progress has 1 been made, so as to be 
able to judge of the acquirements of the cadets, whether they : are fit- to be brought 
forward for examination ; they are brought forward accordingly, and examined in 
the different branches in which they have been previously instructed by the pro- 
fessors and masters. * 

1832. Is it of frequent occurrence that a cadet is sent away, being unequal 'tor 

pass his examination? — Occasionally they are unable to pass the test for engineers 
or artillery ; but where there has been due diligence shown,, with good conduct, and 
nothing against the lad except want of talent, as every one is not born with a 
mathematical head, and is not able to go through that test, which is the great one,- 
then he is recommended to be allowed to go into the infantry; ■ • > { 

1833. What arrangement takes place in draughting off to the engineers and 
artillery service?— Previously to the public examination, notice is given from the 1 
India House of the number of cadets required for each hranch of tne service,' for 
the engineers and the-artillery ; the cadets examined are accordfogty wcommende# 
for those two branches entirely from merit, as they stand iiponf rile list! OfCoursfc' 
if they were not fit, none would be selected. 

1 834. Is a strict discipline maintained at Addifccombe fu^ I -hope so^ If? is as 
strict ail pdlssible, thinking the Stricter the better., . <*»> *WMO<f:iiq imooj; va ikk 3 

1835: Is much confinement wif&in a certain boundary ijeoeskpy l-^I'cto dot^fife 
thefTrihd& -positive restraint V 1 tbeyhav^ agreatktkudesgi^<the«q pd&ingtbwi 
on their honour and good conduct as gentlemen. I find this to be the best ntetief 

The 
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I he economy with whh.n a. . . 


>p. . ~ 

ll»l of „„y other V. ““ N “ t,vc “ Wtt ' r “ °»r In pr.fetel.cc ti 


Iwliw^wiu^am ‘JSl’orition of the office™ awl poljfent composing the 

science, » quality by any n t niy if 

«»t; and I mav venture to , / ! ! Sra " ,l 5 l|araclmsll ? s of the Native Ll- 


<iii r; and I mav venture io . i .1...; . ° vv..cw„o ui mt nmnvc sui- 

H-I.ind them. The experience of 1, .Jr 0 "’" ^^''^ymen are, in these points, hot 




their native country, 'and S in " b nSfW "‘ft* lifc of ^joyme'nt in 
ta^o relative to retirement of officers \rwn i * , c European soldiers ; yet many advan- 
all tending to reconcile them to a loiiff b-mi hn*! c<>nCi,< | ,cd Wl ^*n the last thirty- six rears ; 
«T «* slice Of . I S «° •«** «*» to . sccvicc where 


, •* iwnq i j < 1 1 1 1 s ( j i 

are sure ol a provision for their old age. 

«- nn.„ce ,„ Y'mtn 1.' ^"S!^ **>.*«* «l 

to add : f think 1 have al 


mcots, See. & c . have evisfed as they 1 in ^ ^ thc , m .' The ™K S relive to cnlist- 

as the v ate tor mirs, and am not aware of any requisite 

1 should hope, will continue as at present, as well 


•dictation. Promotion and lurloiiuii 
as retirement. 

I have shown how feu 


regiment; tnxl stir, Iv thole of tel* rolni.t'ei' ,ll ‘‘ "[nnttttnm t of their expectations, vis. 

>»? I rent, in ,, Imru'on i„ ' '"'T“ ‘«' M,er be pn« upon a rctir- 

oflieers and soldiers is amply provided (in- • ■ i 1 he letuenrent of worn-out Native 

•|»is Cornwallis's government • i t is hdVwwt M'^ r rc " K ‘". ,s one of the noblest acts of Mar- 
eontinuo, as it now is, a mu s^y for Nal ^ \ ?, ; “‘l""?, “7 <bstUrb h i hut that it will 

o^veX; tff SUHS 

rrrr ,, o, a'n'y tncasntVnpp rXSgr“«ffiT^ """ 

*olomiily that no br.'l VlV," ■ t V. lL' l'',! hr ei'.,"r"t, , ,ttv<Vti < v t th < o < e,-" ni -" l . M>,S ""."f’’ 1 : j<Ml*re most 

both services upon eo I for, l f t to Company** officers place,} 

pany’s army i, i„ tiegrt'e 'interior' to !(lat V of o«B.cicncy of the Con,- 

ferenee between Europeans and Natives oM.„nl t K |"? S = bear,, '« ,n mind the dit- 
having served all mv lir<> n o . India, which I ani not disposed to contest 

o. ^c;:!;,:^,mfe;L^i:,i:™s'gWar , ; f E, rrr- , Tte 

years has now passed over since the Hemr»i ! i* »' » \ I ,(, lu( ^ 0 ^ nearly thirty-seven 
were informed that Marquis Cornwallis had on '! * ! i° T *° °° f U,e 1 . n . tJian » artillery 
porate them with the Koval Artillery -mfl t ■ r W l ° authorities “ to incor- 

havea lively, and 1 may tv a pa! I I tor, U , rT re « ul “ r, y from Woolwich.” I 

mulgation. The im.jo/part of the regiment wa'^tl.cn atDum n'V' IJ1 '^ 1 l uc . ed b y ‘his pro- 
t'ee: a meeting was held nnon tlieofT-.dm, „,i .! at ® u,n at their annual prae* 

absolute horror, as destructive of ill ti.* l*’ V ,er< : t J ,e I ,r oposition was looked upon with 
entered the se/v£^ , n J, t mi 'i.Vo/l T* P^* 8 with " hic'h we had 

Woolwich was pointe „ as the Z , '! ■ eVCr i ‘ l,sud T a, ' ta ^ for years; the road to 

thh,“lhnr".n?wdl nonch of llte .ervlec : Md uJhmnMUtlo 

•s 

a transfer 
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Thepuntshments that some* time pxevailedof the*dungeon, &c.» areentarelydone 
awaythere } for some yeans I have not had* occasion to have recourse to them*. I .have 
adopted; other means, which have been pretty successful* 

1836. Will you inform thei Committee what punishment you have adopted for 
indiscretion or impropriety! — Arrest, and depriving them of all the privileges that 
well-behaved lads are allowed.: Extra drill with the musket is the positive bodily 
punishment they undergo daily for a given period, extending to a week or a month, 
according to circumstances ; in cases of very serious misconduct, cadets have been 
rusticated for a time* 

1 837/ What are those young men who go to Chatham to be under Colonel Pasley 
taught ? —They go to him to finish their education only. Only the engineers go to 
be taught sapping and mining and field engineering. 

1838. You say the cadets generally leave you about the age of iG? — They are 
admitted from 14 to 18 years of age, and remain for two years. 

1839. At what age do they generally go out to India? — About 17, generally 
speaking ; the majority generally come about 1 5 ; a few come at an earlier age, and 
some older. 

1840. Is the number that go out discretional with the East-India Company, or 
does it depend on any fixed rule, arising out of the amount of the army iii India?— 
I am not competent to answer that question. 

1 841 . What quantity generally go out annually ? — About 60. 

1 842. Has that number increased or diminished lately ? — I think it has been 


pretty steady. 

1 843. How many go out for engineer and artillery services, and how many for the 
line, on an average ?— It varies ; until the last year or two, the whole went out into 
the artillery and engineers. In the last year there were half of them went out to the 
infantry, half of the whole ; there were seven engineers in the last term, six artillery, 
and 1 8 for infantry } but that is not a general rule, that was a mere accident. 

1 844. The army in India is supplied with cadets from other sources besides 
Addiscombe, is it not?*— As I mentioned before, Addiscombe was originally 


instituted for' the education of engineer and artillery cadets only. 

1845V Do you happen to know what proportion the cadets who go out to India 
without having been at Addiscombe, bear to those who have received education 
there ?~r-Takiug the. general demand of the service, the proportion must be very 
limited of those at Addiscombe compared with others. 

, 1846. Nlany more go out who have not been there ? — Yes ; there are only 27 
battalions of engineers and artillery at the three presidencies. 

i847. Xto t»e cadets on arriving in India join native regiments, those who go to 
{he? line ?fr-*rXhofife destined for the infantry do so of course, but those who are for 
the artillery join the headquarters of those corps which are composed chiefly of 
Europeans. ..... 

- V848. Whafe j»|he nature of the education given at Addiscombe ; is it an educa- 
tion for general purposes, such as is given to a soldier entering the service in England, 
or i> thereia>iy ptoul»rit¥ inifc, specially accomplishing them for the service in 
India MGty g«ly{pee»harky<is that 0 f . instructing them, in: the native languages of 


Ifltfifc jv'd ‘fd 0} jjj/jt b>nf f 
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a transfer would be met with the most decided remonstrance linir. , t , , 

rejection, from the other branches. Having arrive, iamvO, *lioit of absolute 

matter more. calmly and dispassionately than* lieute. ant c,‘ I, I ‘' V ’ / T' V ,his 
to that which fell to um lifter fortv-one years’ S colonel « ho is looking forward 

officer would point oui somethin" - fnrsl^m hi a ’ e lnnnedwte apprehension of this 
would arrive ioS# ^Xt fh?«S^ h ^eK. 'vhich he 

the intention of interference to such extent mav not now'cxilt 5 0l ! H,tll()n gh 

given that it shall not behdopted at some future period. ’ * y CttU bc 

. 6th ; I oannot see the possibility of any saving of expense bv the r n , 
mg placed under His Majesty’s Government but ,.„i,hc , ' - - nrm - v ,c ~ 

" y " re * 

- - ~ -.v 

u,^it! d ^°l. U “ derStandthCpre(;iSC meani "8 of this query, therefore will not enter 

8th. Thfr-Whole of the Indian army being under one Governor and one Commander 
chief is question to be answered by higher authority than mine; but if done the " 
mus bea Provincial Council and a Com, Sander of the Wees at Madras and iZC " 

to d Vi 16 M X,StUl ^ 7 8t ?“ of Government and control is a subject which I must leave 
“ .h. f, 1 "-'"- *, s , h » U .»"ly «H, I. wetaio,., itiiit I lidicra U c WV , ii dt 
turbed the better; and that it is impossible for me, even were l so disposed to draw •, v 

eXnedhmTdw. etw . een now exists, and other measures which may bt/suggested as 

expedient, ‘beyond what appertains to the queries that have been put to me. R 

1 have, &c. 

Feb. 28, 1832. (Signed) J. D. Sukhwood, 

Colonel Bengal Artillery. 
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( 1 1.)— Reply 
of Col. Sherwood, 
28th Feb. JK.'tg. 


Sir; 


(12.) REPLY of Colonel LIMOND, dated 31st January 1832. 


^ , HAVE tbc honour of your letter of the 25th instant, with the queries, and have now 
the honour to annex my answers to them. If the replies are not so comprehensive as the 
Board dqsir^ 1 .will be happy to give any further information that is in my power. 

I have, &c, 


Drayton Green, 31st Jan. 1832. 


(Signed) J. Limond, 

Colonel Madras Artillery. 


(la.)-Keply 
of Col. Limond, 
31st Jan. 1832. 
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1849. They are. instructed in the native languages iT-^Ptethsilarly^wueb time is 

2 J Y6n JQ ^ J r t ’ I \ IF * tv'' 

1 850. Ate they when they leave you, and have passed their examination, qualified 
to hold intercourse with the natives when they go there l 1 think they are soweU 
prepared that they soon acquire the habit j but residence there is necessary to perfect 

thotn in it ^ 4 t * J 

1851. Should you think it desirable that all cadets, before they join the native 
corps in India, should in some degree be prepared by a knowledge of the languages 
of the country?— It is desirable, but I should not say practicable ; and they very 

Soon acquire it with their regiments. •; . . ■ 

1852. In point of fact, have you ever observed any inconvenience arising from 
cadets joining the native corps, who were not in any degree prepared by their 
acquaintance with the native languages ? — I am not aware of individual instances 
having arisen ; the commanding officer would not put a young officer in a situation 
of that sort, where he was likely to commit himself. 

]8 53, Were there not formerly seminaries in India to which officers on their first 
arrival were sent, where they might learn the native languages ?— Yes, there was 
one in Bengal, which was a scene of the utmost anarchy and insubordination 
possible to be imagined. 

1854. Do you not conceive that from the precautions usually taken by com- 
manding officers of corps, and the advantages offered to the young officer joining 
them of] learning the language of the regiment to which he belongs, he will sooner 
become sufficiently competent to do his duties as an officer in a native corps, than 
he would under any other circumstances?— I certainly do. An officer is never 
detached on service, nor has a separate command for two years after he enters the 
army ; and he certainly will acquire a knowledge of the language, and of the duties 
of his profession, sooner in a good regiment than anywhere else. 

1855. Do the cadets at Addiscombe get any pay? — They get pocket-money 
allowed them. 

1856. From the Company?— From the Company, out of what they pay, half* 
a-crown a week. 

1857. That is the only pay they get ?— Some of the under-officers, or corpora^ 

as they are called, get double pocket-money ; cadets of the first class hold that 
situation by selection from merit, they get 5 s. a week. ■ 

1 858. How many corporals among the cadets have you at Addiscombe ? — 'When 

complete, I have 16 ; I regulate that by the number of rooms, and the number of 
dining tables and other circumstances. ; 

1 859. What number did you say you had at Addiscombe?— One hundred and fifty. 

1 860. Do you think a system could be adopted by which cadets cotfld deftly 
the expenses of the establishment ?— Of course j by their being merely required 
to pay the costs of their education, that is the only system I know of ; itliey, new 
pay rather more than half of the actual cost, by what I understand. 

1861. What is the amount which each pays?— Sixty-five pounds the 4 rst 

and 30/. the next. > ■ • - ■ • t 1,1 '' s- ' l 

1862. You say the time of getting, through his educatidn'-ie abbuttv&yvifn 
your examination equally strict with the examination that is pursue&ifcWeohiW#' 

—I should 
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Q. ]. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
brandies ot the military force of the three Presidencies. 

When l went first to India in 1794, the limits of the Honourably Cpmpany^ territory 
weie much ciicumseribod, and the military force was proportioned accordingly ; and 
indeed on a scale so contracted, that much difficulty and inconvenience arose from it in 
fuinishing troops for the reduction ofCcylon and the Eastern Islands. These conquests, 
and the subsequent conquest of Seringapatam, and furnishing a subsidiary force with the 
IWam, demanded increase to the different branches of the army/ The character of that 
distinguished officer Sir Harry Close, then, I believe, the pirncipal adviser of Government 
on these points, is a sufficient guaranty for the economy of the increase, as regards the 
Madras army. 1 he Mahratta war of 1803-4 and 1805, and consequent extent of frontier, 
called for still further increase, ft will be* proper that I confine myself to that arm of the 
service to which my experience enables me to speak from professional acquaintance, the 
artillery. In 1 /!)<) gallopers were first attached to the cavalry regiments, and were found of 
so much service during the Mysore war, that they were continued, but on a footing too 
confined. General Wellesley, to remedy this defect, in 1801 strongly recommended the 
foi (nation of a regular body of horse artillery, which were accordingly embodied and 
bt ought to a degree of perlection, under that excellent officer Colonel rJoble, such as to 
claim the admiration of all that saw and could judge of their merits. It 'Was probably to 
this pride of perfection that this expensive branch of the artillery 0 Wed its increase to 
an extent possibly more than the wants of the service called for. A corps of Golundauze 
or Native foot artillery was also raised. This corps, composed of the sons of old Native 
officers attached to the service, has answered all the purposes contemplated; and at a com- 
paratively small expense they supply stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, 
and admit of the European companies being kept more together, and consequently more 
efficient tor occasional active service. In May 1825 (I was then acting commandant of 
artillery) I submitted to Sir Thomas Munro a recommendation for the reduction of two 
guns per troop of the horse brigade. This reduction, and lately another to a much greater 
extent, has taken place. , 

Q. 2. Ihe same as to the several Staff or Subsidiary departments. 

I lie general stall of the army previous to the arrangements of 1^96 was very limited. 
On that occasion general officers were placed on the staff of the different divisions of the 
army, and their particular duties assigned them. With that exception, and the necessary 
increase in the different branches to keep pcae with the increase of territory and force, no 
matei ml alteration has taken place, unless it is the formation of the Commissariat of pro- 
vision and supply, which has proved ol incalculable benefit to the service. Immediately 
before I was compelled by ill-health to leave India, I submitted my sentiments to Sir 
I nomas Munro on the utility of an Ordnance Commissariat, to be formed on the same 
principle, which he was disposed to consider favourably of. Since my return to this coun- 
try I was called upon by Lord Ellenborough, then President of the India Board, fora 
memorandum on this subject, which 1 accordingly furnished, and which I think is alone 
wanting to perfect this important branch of the Indian army. 

Q 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied indifferent quarters, with reference 
to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic disturbers of the 
peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portioris of our Indian 
empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted to in tfyeir 
order with reference to their mutual dependence. 

r Ihe different corps of the army are usually kept complete to the authorized establish- 
ment, unless otherwise prdered. The distribution is regulated by Government acoftttU 
ing to the circumstances of the time. It may appear unnecessary that many troops should 
be kept in the southern districts of the Madras establishment; but, if I mayrber«M*to--ftn 
opinion, I would be disposed to think the time is not sufficiently gone by to {^iterate from 

the 
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— I should think so ; it is a public examination, conducted in the presence of many 
officers of His Majesty's artillery ; the room is full of them and other distinguished 
visitors. The situation of public examiner was held by Sir Howard Douglas, and 
Oeneral Mudge before him ; our study is about nine hours a day. 

• 1863. Are you aware of the examination a cadet goes through at Woolwich 
before he is appointed ?— I have been present at one examination ; Colonel Pasley 
was the examiner. 

1864. Is the examination equally strict at Addiscombe as at Woolwich? — Fully 
so ; perhaps I could not appeal to a better person than Colonel Pasley, who has 
both services put under him ; he could give his judgment on the qualifications of 
the two. The advantage Addiscombe has over other institutions is, that the cadets 
get their appointments to India as soon as they are qualified. 


Lieut.-Colonel JAMES SALMOND called in and examined. 

] 865. Have you got the return of the existing pay and allowances of the natives? 
— No, the Auditor has not been able to send it me. 

1 866. You say that the difficulty of reducing the Company’s forces by native 
regiments constitutes the principal defect in their military arrangements ; is that 
your opinion ? — Yes. 

1867. How would you propose to remedy it? — By pensioning off the officers 
in such a way as to satisfy the European officers. There is no difficulty with 
regard to the natives. They are either pensioned off or seconded on other 
regiments, and an equivalent number from other regiments are either pensioned off 
or absorbed by casualties. The only difficulty is in the disposal of the European 
officers that may be disbanded. 

1868. Would not you think that that arrangement would be attended with great 
additional expenses? — I should think not, because you would get rid of all the 
expenses of the regiment. I presuppose you do not want the regiment. 

1869. Would not that arrangement be attended with the advantage of inducing 
many old and inactive officers to retire from service earlier than they do at present ? 
— I conceive it would, provided the reduced officers were allowed to exchange with 
officers of corresponding rank in other regiments. 

1870. Would that be acceptable to the army in general, allowing them to 
exchange? — I should think there would be no difficulty, provided the one exchang- 
ing went to the same place as the officer retiring. 

1871. A young man for an old man? — You must suppose that in similar ranks 
they are of a similar age. 

: 1872. What is the freight of troops to India? — I cannot tell. 

1873. The troops at Madras are clothed by contract? — They have been these 
last two years. 

4874. Would jwut recommend they should also be clothed by contract at the 
other two presidencies ? — I think it may be safely left to the decision of the officers 
who, constitutes, the, dotbingf boards at each presidency. If they find it advan- 
tages at Madras,, they will probably adopt it at Bombay and at Bengal.. 

, 1875- Do 
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the. memory of the present generation the former rower sml r , . „ , 

ancestors, and, with every confidence in their attacLent and good Sfj Z Vn ' M 
rule, I would consider it best secured by having the means Vr » . Ll b l,sl1 

be kept in remembrance, that the Matins establishment is ri, e I, os 11,] 7 

situation and the disposition of the troops, to furnish a force lor . mv • 1 , lm , m 

required off the continent of India. ' ‘ ,n > Sl , v,cc , be 

Q. 4. The constitution. ■ of the several branches of the or „.v u-;.i, .. r 
experienced or 'probable effect. h " lth ni, < ;re, «* u> '»s 

1st. On the efficiency of our military force. 

The best proof of the efficiency of the military force in India is the success , 1 .. , i 
crowned Us operations in every instance that it lias been called into action U ‘ S 

2d. On the economy with which it is provided. 

I do believe that a just economy is practical in every dct) .rtni..nt „f . I i . 

have ever remarked that a parsimonious system in military em.in.m'.u . . r ' T"’’ ,ul } 
and ultimately caused more expense tlmii would have arisen imder li .n-af * lts c ' u ’ 
This remark Is equally applicalilc to ,lm fccrip, 

from England for the Honourable Company^ Lrlfc,™ S t ^ 

ing and preservation. c mode. 01 tnui pack- 

3d. On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it 

I do believe there 1*S no service where both officers and men arc animated by a better feel 
ing and disposition for the interests of the country and their employers tlU he In dim 
army. Sonic instances of deletion of duty have occurred, hut t 'has only £cn 

Lrs » srSr raum ,o r “” n o, ">- "'•* «**»• *. ZZZ34 

Note.— 'l’lie employment of military men in civil situations. 

With reference to the employment of military men in civil situations : in the early limes 
of the Company’s rise in India this w* particularly advisable, as the Native power? „ ' . 
nuamted with the nature of the civil service, did not hold it in the same esti, nation a? m'J 
did the military This was particularly evinced in the case of the paymaster „r 
taken prisoner by Tippoo, along with many officers. The paymaster was placed in con ? 
inept along with the privates, and only at the joint intercession of the officers was he iillow«l 
to lie removed to their prison. The Civil branch is now better known to the Native powers 
and respected accordingly In the Revenue, Judicial and Commercial department s thera 
is no doubt that the education of the Civil branch peculiarly fit them for their occ motions 
(kir Thomas Mnnro and Colonel Read were uncommon instances of able Military Hevcnue 
servants); but as matter of opinion I think the experienced military man is peculiarly com- 

ntifpnt tnr ntrmlnumont m .. A _..i t* . . < . r. J 


„ * . i» i . * . — — iiumury man is peculiarly cc 

petent for employment m political trusts, not only from his general information, but fr 
iect that his military character derives in the eyes of the princes and people 


•orn 

of 


the respi 
every caste 

Note. The suitableness of the several establishments to the purposes for which 
they have been, or are likely to be needed. 1 

I have already observed on the suitableness as regards the Ordnance establishment. 

During the Mahratta war, under General Wellesley, the camp equipage of the annv 
was carried by contract with the commanding officers of corps, and havintr been done 
great justice to was particularly efficient on that occasion ; that system, however was 
considered expensive in time of peace, and therefore discontinued. Since that time it has 
isveiyeffectiVe ° H ,ai|>roVed looti,, S> under the quartermaster-general of the army, and 

A few back a corps of Ordnance artificers, composed of the half-caste sons of 

European 
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1 875. Do you know the amount of the off-reckonings at each presidency ?•— 
1 cannot answer off-hand. I could easily obtain the knowledge of any number of 
years you pleased : it is printed and published every year. 

1 876. You are not acquainted with the actual cost of the clothing of the soldiers 
at each presidency ?-— No, I am not. In the printed statement to which I refer, the 
cost of the clothing is I believe inserted ; and the amount that remains surplus to 
be divided among the officers, and the number among whom it is divided, is also 
stated. 

1877. Is there a difference between the cost of clothing at Madras, where it is 
done by contract, from that in Bengal and Bombay, where it is done through 
agency ? — There is some trifling difference at each presidency, but at each presi- 
dency they endeavour to do it as cheap as they can, because it is superintended by 
those who divide the profits ; they were all formerly, and within these three years, 
made up by agents at the three presidencies ; but in consequence of some bad con- 
duct, I believe, on the part of the agents, or some other cause, the Madras clothing 
board of general officers determined to try the contract system, and they found it 
both cheaper and more expeditious. 

1878. How is the clothing inspected, either when furnished by agents or by 
contract, and by whom is it inspected ? — I think, as well as I remember, there 
are committees of officers appointed to inspect the clothing before it is dispatched 
to corps ; which committees are assembled by order of the Commander-in-chief. 

1879. Do you consider the officers are capable of forming a judgment in 
clothing ? — They must ultimately be the judges. It is re-inspected when it comes 
to each regiment, by regimental officers ; but, before it is dispatched from the pre- 
sidency, it is inspected by a committee of officers selected by the Commander-in- 
chief, and those resident there. 

1 880. Is it furnished in garments, or is the cloth sent and made up at head- 
quarters ? — The cloth is sent from this country, and it is made up at the several 
presidencies, at Calcutta, Fort St. George, and Bombay, under the orders of their 
respective clothing boards, who have each an agent and secretary under them ; or 
it is delivered to a contractor at certain fixed prices, he delivering the made up 
clothing back also at fixed prices. 

1881. In point of fact, your materials are furnished by contract, that is to say, 
the cloth, which forms the bulk of the clothing, is furnished by contract in this 
country, and it is very well inspected before it is sent out, so that you have 
a thorough means of ascertaining the quality ? - It is ordered in this country 
according to indents received from India by the buying committee. 

1 882. Do regiments make it up afresh when they get it to their head-quarters, 
fitted to the individual ? — They only alter it by a regimental tailor, so as to suit the 
peculiar descriptions of the men for whom the clothing is sent. The coats are 
made up into three or four sizes, and fitted to the men as well as they can. 

1883. Are you not aware that in the King’s service the clothing, when it 

to a regiment, is in nine cases out of ten forced to be altered again, garmep$ by 
garment ; in fact, that it almost gives equal trouble in altering as it does in originally 
making? — I do not know that. , 

1884. Have 
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European soldiers, has been raised at Madras, and, under the instruction of good Euro- 
pean artisans, promise to be a most useful body when brought to maturity. 

Xote . — The fitness of the rules relative to pay, qualification, enlistment, &c. 

The existing regulations laid down for these different objects I think are well and judi- 
ciously framed. 


Q. 5. The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in 
respect to efficiency, good spirit, and economy; and the probable consequences of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of ministers and establishments of 
the Crown ; the several arms being separately considered, with distinction of Euro- 
peans and Natives. 

In former times, and particularly on the arrival of new King’s corps iu India, a consi- 
derable jealousy existed for a time between the officers of the two services, arising from 
the officers of His Majesty’s service assuming a supposed superiority, which, in the eves 
of the other, the distinction of the services did not warrant. This feeling, however, bv 
degrees wore oil, and alter employment together on field service, entirely disappeared, 
and the most perfect harmony and good feeling lias taken place of all sense of dis- 
tinction, and the best understanding continues to subsist between the two services. 
When I first went out to the service, and long prior to that period, a young man 
taking out letters of recommendation, they were of this use to him, they procured 
him a few dinners, and introduced him to society; beyond this no more. It was to his 
own zeal, diligence, and attention to his duty, by recommending himself to the notice 
of his superiors, he had to look for employment and trust. It is to this system of 
impartial adaptation of particular talent to particular situations that, with sncli limited 
means, is to he ascribed the unparalleled rise and prosperity of the Company’s power 
in India. \Vhcn this good system first changed, it is not for me to say, even if 1 
could, blit it is now a lamentable (act that foreign influence is and has been for many 
years paramount to the claim ol desert or length of service ; that this influence, under a 
transfer to the Crown, would he increased, and its baneful effects extended, there can be 
no doubt. 


Q. 6. Whether there mav be grounds to intfr that, if the Company’s army were 
under the government of King’s ministers, any considerable saving of expense would 
eiiMie, by the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or iu time of 
peaca*, by less chargeable plans of recruiting or pensioning (including, under the 
former head, aiTangemenis for the appointment and education of cadets, and the 
conveyance of troops from England to India, and,- under the latter, all the retiring 
provision?* made at the expense of the Government) ; by the more economical pro- 
vision and appropriation of stores; by cheaper freight ; or by other more frugal 
arrangements; and how far an opposite result is to be apprehended. * 


In the course of my service I have remarked, on the part of the Government in India, 
a ju>t attention to economy, by the reduction of military posts and stations, rendered 
unnecessary by the advance and extent of frontier, the reduction of field establishments 
the moment they could he dispensed with, by the reduction of the numbers of men to 
companies in time of peace ; these intervals, however, have been so short, that until the 
present time they could be hardly felt as savings. The late reductions have been upon a 
scale more extended ; bow far prudent is very problematical. 

The system of recruiting, as applied to the Native army, is attended with little or no 
expense; in the European branch, including the education of the cadets, is an expense 
that can easily he ascertained from the records at the India House. The Court of Direc- 
tors have the same source for procuring cadets and recruits for the service that the KltigV 
Ministers have, so that any saving in the education of the one, or the conveyance of the 
other to India, must arise from the comparative prudent economy of either^ contrasted 
with regardless expenditure in the other. With reference to economy in tite provision 

and 
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1884': Have you" ever turned your' attention to the expediency of the English 
soldier in the King’s regiment being allowed to volunteer into the Company's 
service, when their regiments are ordered home or into the King’s service ? — Yes. 

1885. Can you give to the Committee the result of your observations on that 
point ? — T have not entered much into it, for until this last week or two, there was 
an officer at the India House whose express business it was to attend to that 
subject (Colonel Bryce, lately retired), the duties of whose department have been 
transferred to me ; but I know it has been a question at what age it would be 
advisable to receive troops willing to volunteer, whose regiments were coming 
home. Some question also arose as to the title these men would have to pensions 
from the Company ; and though I do not know the line of distinction that was 
drawn, I know a line was drawn of some kind, that they were only to be received 
at a certain age, and only to receive pensions from the Company if they continued 
to serve the Company a certain time. If they had served the King beyond a certain 
time, then they were supposed to be too old to make it advantageous to accept them 
as volunteer recruits. 

i 880 . Do you not think some equitable adjustment could be effected between 
the Company and the British Government on the subject of pensions, which would 
allow the men to be retained in India at whatever age they happened to he, if they 
chose to do so, when the regiment is ordered home, if they were at all efficient for 
the service? — L think some arrangement of that kind has been effected. 

1887. Are you aware of the amount of the draught of warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers upon the Company’s European regiments in India, for the commissariat, 
the stores, the staff’ regimental and garrison ? — No, 1 cannot answer that question 
off-hand ; but I will look at the official returns and bring them to the Committee. 

1888. Are you of opinion that it would be a desirable object that the pay of the 
sepoy should rise, after a certain number of years’ service, progressively, and to 
the final period of his services ; for example, suppose you take three periods, 
7, 14, and 21 years; do you think that would be a good arrangement? — 1 should 
think it would. 

1889. But then you must begin with a less rate at first than he at present 
receives ? — 1 do not think that would be advisable. 

1 890. Have you ever paid any consideration to that subject, and has it been 
under the attention of the India Board ? — Yes. It has been recommended to the 
consideration of the Court by the Indian governments, but it has not hitherto been 
sanctioned. It was proposed to give them an additional rupee after a certain 
number of years’ service, 15 years 1 think. It was recommended strongly by Lord 
Comberniere, and favourably received by the Bengal government, but not acted on 
by the Court, from financial reasons. 

^891. What great advantage is contemplated by the Government in India from 
itr — To attach them more to the service. 

*892. ,^ s t ^ iere reaspn to suppose that the attachment of the sepoy to the English 
sendee is less strorig How than it was formerly ?— 1 do not think there is. 

, * 893. In the last' i 3 (»* V4 years, have the sums paid in pensions to the native 
troops inctedsfed dbnsiddtabI^?-i—YeTf considerably Since the Burmese war, and the 
late reductions in the army. 1 

z 1894. Do 
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and appropriation of stores, much pain, and labour have been bestowed at the d,ffi 
Presidencies in India in framing and compilini: a system „f re.mi ,,; ... 11 " " 

branches that will be found to combine economy with efficiency' 111 ( 1^1 n°t I i W - stV<ra . 

am not sure that evcti the departments in His Majesty’s service n,;UV , V T 1 

till information. J - * ""b’ht not find some u-e- 


Q. 7- Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests com, eel, d wh 
tin- army might be expected from encouraging the settlement „f u,.i , • 
India, or anv of our Eastern colonies > ° h M!W,tmu,t °‘ 1},,t,sl, * 


led with 
in 


l am not aware that any advantage could result to the public interests «s cm, nee,-, I 
with the unity ; on the contrary, our Indian power is the government of o„i W 
acquired under the impression of our heimr a r i 1 , I " ,st 

military conquest, and followed up l>v kind and N)n< iliat lo^nilr ^ h \°" tinnvd . h >* aMo 

arc to depend for the permanency of our power in India - this a< | J,l l. ,V i 
heen accomplished by the wisdom and system of our early riders ’ Ti “• . ! ’ ia ", 

Q. 8. What would he the effect of having the whole Indian army under one 

Governor and one Commander-in-chief. y uiuri out. 

The present constitution of the Honourable Company’s Government places in the 
hdnd* of the Oovcriior-gcueral a directing and controlling power over the acts and 
measure? ot the interior Presidencies, so that, with the exception of the local patroirure 
the Government may he said to be under one Governor-general. Do away the di«linc’ 
lion of Governor and Council at the minor Presidencies, the duties must be conducted 
by undent Commissioners, with the same local power and patronage „f nomination to 
the dtlleient situations o trust and employment ; for it is „ot to be supposed that a 
Governor-general can he acquainted sufficiently with local eircuniMa,, es ,,, h 
ments and competency of the servants of the Company, in many , ' . 

removed from the seat ot Government It is, besides, not 'tin worthy of consideration is 
the Bmish power throughout India so firmly established and their rights and supremacy 
acknowledged by the different Native powers, and the Natives themselves, to allow of 
i . pensmg with the splendour of -Government, that so much imposes on, and attaches 
the people of, our Eastern possessions. 1 ’ 

In reference to the office of one Commander-in-chief, this has already been carried 
. nto effect as regards the Kmg's troops. The observations respecting the patronage of 

( 't 't In * < | , "” C y el /'• °' CI * V’ sorvi< ' c of die inferior Presidency will more particularly 
apply to that of a C oniniander-iii-chief over the three armies/ Unacquainted with tl/ 
ments and pretensions of the distant officers, the officers and troops of the head-quarter 

^; <k ' , ;7 ^ ll »e most likely to share and engross his favour; and thus the pride and 
frqm it ot the other Presidencies arc destroyed. 

Q. n. IIow far the existing system of Government direction and control, in so far 
as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is j„ 
its influence oil the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any dinners 
security UVC ^ CCn * ° f ,lla ^ ^ sl, SS estc d as expedient, on grounds ot economy and 

. this query lias reforenee to the appointment of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Attaint of India, and their measures as regards the army, my information is too limited 
to qualify me to offer uny opinion on the subject. 

Drayton Green, (Signed) Jambs L.,yioni>, 

3Jst January 1832. Colonel Madras Artillery. 
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~7 ~TZ 1 804. Do you pension for disabilities contracted in the service? — Ye$» 

2 ApnH8j3. ,8^. And for wounds?— Yea. 

Lient.-Colonel 1896. And for certain periods of service, after their completion ?— Yes; I do 

J.Salmomi. not know exactly the number of years at present fixed. I do not think in general 
much attention is paid to it ; but if they have served a certain number of years, 
and are at all weak and inefficient, they are pensioned. 

1897. Under what system are your discharges carried on? — In Bengal, with 
the particulars of which I am best acquainted, I think a man is never refused his 
discharge if he asks for it. 

1898. Whether entitled to a pension or not? — If he is entitled to his pension 
he gets it, but he gets his discharge when he asks for it. 

1 899. You give him his pension, if you have granted him his discharge at his own 
request? — Not unless he is well entitled to it, either by the peculiarity of his ser- 
vice, or by being worn out. If he is invalided, he receives the pension as a matter 
of course, and he can get his discharge without a pension at any time. 

1 900. Your meaning is, that a man can get his discharge at any time, but that 
he does not get his pension unless he is certified to be disabled from further 
services by a medical board, or else he has passed an examination before general 
officers, or proper authorities, that he is worn out and unfit for further services ? — 
Exactly. 

1901. Do you know the number of pensioners ? — No, but I could easily supply 
a return of them. 

1 902. Do you pension them according to their ranks ; is there a higher pension 
for what we call non-commissioned officers? — There are commissioned officers 
as well as non-commissioned officers. They all receive pensions according to their 
ranks ; a soldier so much, a non-commissioned officer so much, a commissioned 
officer so much, in proportion to their previous pay. It is generally estimated at 
about one half of their previous pay. 

1 903. What are the arrangements with regard to the provisions when they are 
incapable of further service, for the commissioned officers of the native army ? — 
Just the same as the others. They are pensioned off, and allowed to draw their 
pensions at their own villages, or wherever they please ; they reside where they 
please, and draw their pensions where they please. They generally choose to go 
back to their native villages. 

1904. Did you ever make a calculation as to the average number of years 
service a native officer had served before he claimed his pension ? — No, I never 
did. 

1 905. Do you ever do the same with the men ? — No; according to my experience, 
they used to be men pretty well advanced in life for Indians ; they must have served 
between 30 and 40 years. 

1 906. Did you ever make that calculation with regard to Europeans, as to the 

number of years with a man under ordinary circumstances ? — They have always 
served for stipulated times, and generally at the expiration of that period renewed 
for five years, and again from five years to five years, till they are worn out and die 
in the country, or are invalided and sent home. s . • Vf 

1907. Would you think 15 years a fair average service? — Yes. 

1908. Do 
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(13.)— REPLY of Lieutenant-Colonel HOPKINSON, c. n., dated United Service Club, 

15th February 1832. 

Sir: 

Annexed to this, I do myself the honour to forward a memorandum of such replies as 
1 am able to return to the several sections of your letter of the 2d February. I hardly 
know whether they are such as are expected from me. I have only to say that my wish 
and endeavour has been, and is, to give every information in my power; this, however, 
must necessarily be but little, as I have scarcely any documents to refer to. I have never 
been employed in any political situation, and though I lmvc occasionally held several 
military appointments of various kinds, my life has been passed almost entirely as a 
working artillery oilicer. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) C. Hopkinson. 


MEMORANDUM from Lieutenant-Colonel HOPKINSON, c. n., late Commanding the 
Horse Brigade of Artillery on the Madras Establishment. 

Q. 1. — The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies. 

1 am not prepared to reply to this section. The best and most accurate information 
can be obtained from the official returns transmitted no doubt from the several Presi- 
dencies in India to the East-India House yearly. Some explanatory information on 
specific points, as far as the Madras establishment is concerned, and the artillery in par- 
ticular, 1 might perhaps be able to give. 

Q. 2 . The same as to the several Staff and Subsidiary departments. 

The same remark as above is the only reply I can at present give to this section. 

Q. 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with reference 
to the probable occasion of their services agahfst foreign or domestic disturbers of the 
peace, each arm being considered separately ; and the different portions of our Indian 
empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics being adverted to in their 
order, with reference to their mutual dependence. 

I fed quite incompetent to give a satisfactory reply to this section, embracing, as it ap- 
pears to do, so very wide a field, and depending, as it necessarily must, on contingencies. 
I believe that even the officers in command of the several field forces, such as Jaulnah for 
instance, are not made acquainted with the spec fie reasons for which it is composed, and 
stationed. On any unforeseen emergency arising the commanding officer must be guided 
by his own discretion. 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to its 
experienced or probable effect. 

I very much wish that the points for me to answer had been a little more compressed and 
specific. I have not the means of replying to this section ; and indeed my information 
altogether is only that of a person never, except during the war in Ava, absent from the 
Madras Presidency, and having no access to Government records or reports. I am anxious 
it should not be supposed I wish to throw off the duty now expected from me, but at the 
same time I venture to hope, that should I, in my wish to do right, enter on points trifling 
or unnecessary, that my intentions to meet the wishes of the Board should plertdjfny 


1st. On the efficiency of our military force. 

I am not prepared to reply to this paragraph at the present moment. I presume the 

army 
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1908. Do you think any reduction could be effected in the numbers of the 
Bombay or Madras army?— No doubt there might be. The Bombay and Madras 
governments have said they have more troops than they have occasion for. 

1 909. What branch of troops? — I understand the infantry. 

1910. What, native or European ? — Native infantry ; as I understood the Bombay 
government, they offered to garrison or occupy some portion of the Deccan, which 
was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madras government were informed 
to that effect, but the Madras government said they did not wish to have their 
troops thrown back on them. In consequence, the Bombay government acquiesced 
in keeping those troops at home ; from that I infer they did not want them, that 
they were supernumerary. 

1911. Do you remember the name of that part; was it not the southern 
Mahratta country ? — Yes. 

1912. What troops occupy it now?— Partly Bombay and partly Madras. 

1913. Is there more than one battalion of Madras troops? — I do not kuow that 
there is. 

1914. Do you know the general number of troops composing those two armies, 
the Madras and Bombay? — Yes, there are 50 battalions of native infantry at Madras, 
and 25 at Bombay. 

iqrS. Give it in round numbers of each army separately? — I could calculate 
them ; I could not answer immediately off-hand. I believe there is a Return on 
the table. There is a Return very nearly completed, showing the numbers in each 
presidency for 40 years back ; it will be ready to be presented in a day or two. 

1916. 'lhe number of troops, by a Return given in to the Committee in 1830 
and 1831, at Madras, was (>1,150, and at Bombay, 33,874, that is 94,000 in round 
numbers altogether ; do you think that number could be reduced to a considerable 
degree, and state by what means? — I conclude, by the correspondence that passed 
from the Madras to the Bombay governments, it might at one of those presidencies. 

1917. Has any reduction of the numbers of men taken place since that corres- 
pondence ? — 1 believe there has in the number of firelocks. 

1918. Do you think that number of 94,000 could be further reduced at Madras 
and Bombay? — I think that if the Bombay troops occupied all the territory belong- 
ing to Bombay, and sent back the Madras troops, the Bombay troops would be fully 
employed ; but there would be supernumeraries at Madras. 

' 1 9 1 9- There has been. an idea entertained by several witnesses examined before 
the Committee of uniting the armies of all the presidencies under one Commander- 
in-chief ; would not such a proceeding very materially diminish the number of staff 
officers r— I should think not $ there must be a commanding officer of the forces in 
each of the minor presidencies, and he must have the same staff he has at present. 

I think they could not do without a commanding officer of the forces at each 
pjbesidency. 

1920. Surely the branch offices would not give rise to so much labour as an office 
which was itself <the head office*. and conducted the whole details ,of government ? 

presume the officer. iootnmanding at Madras and Bombay must have a general 
and particular control over all officersoand troops of his own establishment, because 
I conceive it would/ be impossible Cor a Commander-in-chief in Beugal to super- 

E.I.-—V. z 2 intend 
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army must be considered fnlly efficient, both in nm„| w „„,i , 1 ; • r , , . 

to perform, or the late reductions would not have been madefe^ f °' U, ° dut,es U ,1!1S 

2d. On the economy with which it is provided. 

The clothing of the army generally is of the best oualitv t\ c „ i cm i 
especially since the mode of providing it has been altered 7 The nrnfe fe ° f AIa, . Ir ' ,s 0,1 .' )> 
are also of the best quality tW England can Zluce but 1 do 0 ,1/'''°°’ 
saryj that the equipments, feuch as felts, poucfes, drnms.ani sfeh it to b-fe u'T*' 

gliding officers ,.lkc buck condemned Eu,o V e UL 

3d. On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 

Search the world over, and I do not think it possible to meet with officers or men in .... , 
army superior to those of the Madras army in zeal, or a wish to do what is n V|,t Of i n - ' 
years however, the situation and conseouer.ee of officers commanding «,rps m bJn „ t 
materially changed, whether or not to the advantage of the servic e I will , 
to say; but certain it is, that that power and inllucme ^thcv'for. e lv h Mi, Vent,,rc 

b«s been taken from them, nnd tile aoldicr h„ fe ,1" 

advantage, not to his commanding or other officer bm to he*ul mio.-i 'n . 
broken the chain that held together the Ei^S, “ is fefeahV fed 

rfel l„n aS * n,h ! ,nted u ,e stron K «lt«chme„t that did subsist between .he s™ ‘i 

iife oK l“ r r t '‘, |,la i y SO - S ° ,ot ]« as a , sc P»y looks up to, and relics on his command! 
g officer alone foi Ins happiness and comfort, so long will he resncct nnd niul ♦ 

obtain and keep his good opinion and favour, Imt no logger. Tldfe howcfe!- ” 

cate ground to tread on, suffice it to say, that I believe all old Indian commandin'' officers 
agtee, t hat unless the commanding officer of a Native corps is every thing, he is nothin.'. 

Note.— Hie influence of the additions made to the army within the period under 
review, and of the employment of military men in civil situations ; the suitableness of 
needed™?/ est“bhshinents to the purposes for which they have been, or are likely to be 
needed , the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, pav, qualification, enlistment 
pi emotion, furlough, and retirement of the several ranks. European and Native - the 

adverted to.°^ ^ pr ° P ° rUOn ol E " ro P can and Nil,iv « corps "111 under this head be 

I am not quite aware of the period referred to, nor can I immediately recollect that anv 

lcfev hfethfeld' I V e “ "T V 0 " U ; army f ° r ,nn,, y except that of an increase to the- art/ 

Jciy by the addition of a brigade, consisting of four troops of Natives as horse artillery 

each troop I think (for I have no official papers to refer to) of the same strength is ih,’ 

FllZew witlfer’ ’'Vi ! 55 C f- C M iVC men ’ t0 V’ ich ««aehed the same "number of 

sfehTT ’ T'l ■ V-' ,ltlon of Native commissioned officers, and having also European 

fet fiittVore. 1 h tfflc,enc y has bwn 1'Mle proved in the field, indeed l believe only once 

jy™ 1 am , si ng«lH r in the opinion, hut J must say that I am averse to Natives being 
employed as artil cry. I think they never can he made property vffe ctive; they learn 

Eulnn* fe > be mV 1 ' .' °I much niiscliMjf, but arc never to be made equally competent to 
tuiopeans, although I suppose the expense is not much less; but / think every linin' 

iVeT'TT I '" 1 ‘VtT ° f 1 ’ C Vf ‘, ry first T ,ill)t y- 1 can imagine hardly anv case where' even a 
picked body could be trusted on service with a brigade of six-pounders without the im- 

■ thee of an European; and this mental unfitness is, I think, more especially increased 
10 m the fact, that the Natives of the Madras establishment htiyc not bodily weight and 
stiength sufficient to perform, as they ought, the duties of eyen light field artiMerv. I 
commanded for a short period the Golundauze battalion; we had present at head-quarters 
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intend the regimental concerns of every officer of every regiment in the Company’s 
service. 

1921. You are aware that is done at the head-quarters of the British army, in 
a great measure at the Horse Guards ? — It might be done certainly ; but I should 
think it would be a vast load for a Commander-in-chief to undertake. In India he 
has all the Ordnance department. This is a separate branch here. 

1922. What is the establishment of engineers in India? — There are three bat- 
talions in Bengal, two at Madras, and two at Bombay, and there are 20 officers in 
each ; that is 140 in all. 

1923. Pray arc the engineers in India in the charge of the barrack department? 
— T hey have been ordered to be put in the charge of it ; and they are introduced 
into it gradually. Formerly they were not. Formerly it was discretionary with 
government to appoint any one they pleased to the barrack department, and the 
major part of the department was filled with officers of the Hue or artillery. When 
the Court of Directors increased the engineer establishment a few years ago, they 
directed they should be employed exclusively in the barrack department. By the 
barrack department, I mean the building and repair of the barracks, not what is 
commonly called barrack-masters in England. 

1924. Have you many barrack establishments in India? — There are very 
numerous cantonments, and some barracks dependent on each cantonment. The 
arrangement contemplated is nearly carried into execution. It was this : that the 
whole country under each presidency should be divided into districts corresponding 
with the military divisions and commands ; that one or more engineers should be 
appointed to each district, and those engineers should have the charge of all the 
barracks, military and civil buildings, roads and bridges, surveys, and every thing 
in that • department within the circle of their respective divisions. That is now 
pretty nearly executed. At Madras it has been always the custom, and is now 
adopted at Bengal and at Bombay. 

1923. Now, for how many men have you barrack accommodation, are you at all 
aware, in India?— The barracks, properly speaking, as they would be considered 
in this country, are constructed only for Europeans. The native Indians, both 
cavalry and infantry, hut themselves. By barracks, I understand cover for 
Europeans. There is a barrack for every regiment. 

1926. You do not know for what numbers? — There is one barrack for each 
regiment. Sometimes there are barracks for two or three regiments at one station ; 
but, generally speaking, there is seldom more than one European regiment at one 
station. 

1927. Do you at all know the annual expense of the works and repairs of the 
barracks? — No, they have been very fluctuating j they have been very much com- 
plained of, and great endeavours made to reduce the expense of late years j but it 
has been almost impracticable hitherto to bring them within a certain amount, for 
the troops have frequently changed their positions, and new barracks have been 
built to accommodate them. 

1925. Have you any average of the expense per, man in barracks occupied and 

barracks unoccupied? — No, I never saw such a calculation. We have no separate 
barrack department in India. There is no barrackmaster-general. . . , . 

1929.it 
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either five or six companies; when out firing blank ammunition from six-pounders, I ob- 
served that several guns constantly missed fire;* frequently the match was applied three 
or four times to the same gun before the charge exploded, although on each failure the 
man with the sponge stepped out and rammed the cartridge, and the man at the vent went 
through the ceremony ot inserting the pricker before he primed. On an inspection of the 
cause, I soon found it to be that the cartridge, even with two or three attempts, had never 
been properly rammed home, and which could only have occurred from the want of suffi- 
cient strength ol arm and weight of body in the man at the sponge. True it is, I am told, 
that this is not the case with die Native horse artillery, or with the detached companies of 
Golunduuze. The horse artillery on its formation selected from the five or six companies, 
mentioned in the former paragraph, their best and strongest men, and their places were 
filled up by the common recruits of the country, a description of men of very inferior size 
and strength; the detached companies, by their absence from head-quarters, escaped this 
process, and thus remain nearly as at first formed, composed of picked men. 

With regard to the European artillery, 1 can imagine no corps better equipped in every 
respect, especially the li rse artillery, since its formation in 1801, and at the time I left it, 
in the end ol 1829. The only deficiency, but a serious one it is, is the want of officers; 
this want applies generally to the whole of the artillery, but more especially the European. 
It is well known that from the habits ol the Europeans they require much more care and 
attention than the Native soldier, and yet the Native corps have nearly double the num- 
ber of commissioned officers to the European ; that is to say, the same number of European, 
with the addition of Native officers, and without any reference to the great difference in 
numerical strength, so that a company of Native artillery of seventy men only has a cap- 
tain and three lieutenants, one subadar and one jemadar, to take care of seventy-five quiet 
natives; while a troop of horse artillery, consisting of 155 f Europeans, and about 450 
Natives attached to it, has the same number of European officers only, viz. one captain 


and three subalterns. It surely is very hard work for the officers, and very hard on the 
men also. This deficiency is the more striking from the difference with which the King’;* 
regiments in India are officered. 

'Fhe difference of strength between a troop and company of artillery in TIis Majesty’s 
service and that ol the East- India Company is shown in a paper at the end of this memo- 
randum. Now, as will be seen by that paper, the King's artillery to fewer men have so 
many officers, we have a right to suppose the number they have is actually required for its 
duties; and if so, is it likely in a country like India, that the duty of the artillery there can 
be carried on with a less proportion without manifest hardship to those who have to per- 
form it? and this again appears the more striking, as I said before, as the Native foot 
artillery, o( not one-fifth the actual number of men, havp, in addition to the same number 
of European officers, two Native commissioned ! 

1 he rules and regulations of Ilis Majesty’s forces have been established as far as possible 
for the guidance of the Company’s army: among them, that of daily payments to the 
soldier is one. Now, strange as no doubt it will sound in this country, 1 have no hesitation 
in declaring, from sad experience, that the greatest enemy of man could not have devised 
any plan more effective to produce a complete demoralization, and a total deprivation of 
comfort to almost every soldier in the artillery than this. 

I commanded the horse artillery at head-quarters; we had a troop of about 155 men, 
and the recruits, as they landed from England, for the whole corps were placed under my 
charge. For a period of about two years we only lost out of the whole, I think it was, 
three men, and scarely ever had in hospital at the same time more than five or six. 
Drunkenness was little known ; but no sooner was the order for daily payments put in force, 
than the difference was most distressingly apparent, — constant drunkenness, misery, crimes, 

sickness, 

* Burnt priming. 

f In the field a complete troop of European horse artillery, with its horse-keepers, grass-cutters, &c., are, in 
numerical strength, nearly equal ton battalion or regiment of sepoys. 
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1929. It is all underthe Ordnance ? — It is generally under the direction of what 
was the military board, so long as there was a military board, and partially wider 
the quartermaster-general of the army. 

1930. Has the military board been lately abolished ? — -At Bombay it has. 

1931. But at Bengal ? — At Bengal it has been modified. 

1932. State the modification? — Originally, the military boards at all the pre- 
sidencies consisted of the Commander-in-chief, adjutant-general, quartermaster- 
general, military auditor-general, commandant of artillery, and the chief engineer. 
Of late years the Bombay military board has been done away with altogether, and 
each officer is made responsible for his own department. How that will operate 
we have not yet had an opportunity of seeing. In Bengal, Lord William Bentinck 
has made special appointments to the military board, and left out some of the great 
staff officers that used to form that board. lie has left out the adjutant-general and 
quartermaster-general of the army, and in their place he has appointed two officers 
by selection, who are paid. 

1 933 * Who have no other duties but that military board ? — No. 

1934. So that you have now an efficient military board, which has no other duties 
to attend to but its own ? — That is, two or three of the working members, as they 
are called, and who are paid, have nothing else to attend to. 

1935. Do you not consider that a very advantageous modification, as it prevents 
the secretary from performing the whole of the business himself, which it was 
generally understood he did? — I believe it may be attended with good results ; yet 
I never heard any complaints of the board at Madras, where the old establishment 
continues, nor have 1 reason to suppose it is inefficient there ; but then the Madras 
is not so large as the Bengal establishment. 

1936. Do you not think that officers who have no other immediate military 
duties to perform would perhaps constitute a much safer and better check on the 
expenditure of the army than the adjutant-general or quartermaster and other 
officers, who would probably be too much inclined to look to efficiency rather than 
economy ? — I think they would. The military auditor-general is expected to look 
to economy. 


Sabbati , 7 ° die A prills, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Bing in the Chair. 


Colonel DAVID LEIGHTON, C. B., called in and examined. 

1 937 * How long have you been in the East-India Company’s service ? — Nearly 
36 years. 

1938* Under what presidency did you serve? — Bombay. 

1 939 * Have your services been cotrfifted to the presidency of Bombay!— Entirely, 
1 940, In what branch of the profession !— ‘The infantry. 
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sickness and death ! Every means was tried to ret the artillerv i r 

lion of the order, l, ut „„s„cLsf„ll» ; ,„„1 1 Ucoplv re.'rcu" Tr ' 

mlorm kk tlinl it still remains in li.Vco, nutl with'e^nfdctrimJd cS ‘ 

I could much better explain verbally than in writing why the artillerv , r ,.„ , <■ 

ferers by this inode of payment than the infantry; hut to both, in the C'oimvmv’ 1 01 " 

Uisa serious injury. Vhe men in the Compands service the m me, t ft ? * " ^ 

India seem at once to reconcile ihemselves to tl,c country „ s a ,n - Zl ' y arnVe V 
to it; they get native women, who soon obtain over them as much inHuen^mrHr 
where there are children, as any European wife- thev keen the men in t’ 1 - lr *ir nlaily 
them most comfortable, and have authority sufficient^ ml!etrn him is* ydm Immm 
he receives it, giving him a small portion hack for his personal pleasures i ( 
daily mite they cannot do this; the man will not part with if he says » w’ ■ 

»cl, . tnHe e> „ away he S o„, and s , ls daily rlr-.fi.k, i, Jl.l ofo^ mrrnrk * "" « °' 

Hesides, when paid monthly, there was a sufficient sum to enable the woman to iro to 
the nearest great market and lay in a sufficient stock of food and necessaries for the 
I'omh Not only did the man’s pay by these means go further, hut it insured food for 
it pciiod, no trifling consulcration ! Now she cannot do this. Now the sum re 
eeivcd daily is so small, she must buy by retail in the bazaar, and much loss ensues 

bimsdf 1 .' 7be aC< i ,,S,0nU ’‘ t0 f 1,a , V( ‘ CV( ' ry wa,,t r ‘ ,,iPVwl » >'«* »<> idea of providing for 

l-tudiem^hlSIfl" 00 * " ,,,nOVi<lc ' u:e « mis ‘ ry and *«*"»“ 1"* family, 

I ho question will naturally he asked, how then does it happen that the mode of “d-iilv 
payments^* beet, so much approved of in the King’s sendee if there tu-e . UoL draw 7 
atks ? Wfiy, in the first place, a King’s soldier (iocs not so much identify himself 
with the country; and next, what is the object of making daily payments? It is if | 
tnidei stand right, under mi idea that the portion of a soldier’s daily pay must be so 
small a stun that he cannot commit any great excess with it. Trucf this ar-ument is 
good as far as it relers to England, where pay is small and honor de n- . » 

apply to India, as there the reverse is the JJ. The !a> of a Ce u‘ illerl 'll"!"'!' 

lf C -i f'unf aSS m ' ! Ull - batta • a " <l ,U * U t,u ‘ <0, l’ s nre 0,1 ful1 ba,ti ‘) is > I think, '2V rupees 
a family man lie is not in a mess, and thus has to receive nearly a rupee a day i 

on,e^^7l^£ ent l ° mUke hi “ drU,,k » b " 1 l ° kre » 1)hu - f «>“* Pe^'l 

.Jl!!' C h E ,| r0| ! l>an "°. man ’ w,, ° Ci ‘ nnot s<> ' vdl manage as the comitrv-horn (as they 
arc called), the distress is greater. The establishment of canteens has tended very much 
to do away with the illicit trade they carried on of selling liquor,* a mode much re- 
sotted o by these poor creatures for additional means of support. It is true Govern- 
ment allows European married women live rupees a mouth so long as they behave well • 
tins does not go far, as they cannot, as in England, eke out their pittance by washing Gl- 
obe,- such work, and they are therefore, in, alas! in too many cases, driven to vii-e 
of the wo. st description. As to their children they do not long trouble tliem.t for 1 may 
say they n, variably die before they are ten years old. It is much to he regretted that 
a trifling increase, say two rupees additional to the five already given, is not made. The# 
additional expense to the Government would be very trifling, miv, it might be a saving 
by inducing increased good conduct on the part of the women, 'and the health of the 
soldier less injured by drinking* the horrid poison sold by them. 

I am not exactly aware what is the present mode of obtaining recruits for the Com- 
pany s army. Those that have been received from England of late years nre certainly 

I il sunermr npsermtmn in c./n.itowl 1...^ ■ . » • 


■ z. * • . vkv.. .vvM.vummi wiijiuim ui imi' years nre certainly 

j|I a superior description to what were received formerly, hut still 1 think there are 

many 

fam'iljM^y 'being ^ penalty, which is no less than being separated, peitmps for ever, from her husband and 

t J have stated this fact, and entered more at length into the subject in my reply to paragraph 7. 
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1941. How long is it since you left India? — Just 13 months. 1 

1942. What military situations have you held ?— I hiMte commanded a regiment, 
I have commanded a brigade, I have commanded a division of the army, and I have 
been adjutant-general for nine years. 

1943. Be good enough to state to the Committee your opinion of the discipline, 
efficiency, and spirit of the native branch of the Indian army ? — I consider that the 
discipline of the Bombay troops is in a very good state ; they are very serviceable, 
in my opinion ; there is a very good spirit in them, a very soldier-like spirit > their 
equipments arc deficient, in my opinion. 

1944. In what respect do you consider the equipments deficient? — I should 
think that a certain proportion of bullocks for the artillery ought to be kept up 
constantly for them and the store department, and not be left to depend upon 
hired cattle upon occasions of emergency. 

1945. The foot artillery is entirely drawn by bullocks, is it not ? — It is. I think 
the native regiments ought to have a greater number of officers ; I think that every 
native regiment ought to have one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, a captain and 
a lieutenant, to each company, and two for the regimental staff appointments of 
adjutant and quartermaster ; also four ensigns, as at present. I think that the pay 
and allowances of an ensign are not sufficient, and that he cannot keep out of debt 
in an European regiment ; he receives 155 rupees a month in garrison, and I think 
he cannot live for less than 200 rupees a month. There are at least io, perhaps 
15 officers, of 28 years standing, of the rank of captain, on the Bombay establish- 
ment, and between 40 and 50 of upwards of 22 years standing. 

1946. Arc there any other articles in the equipment in which you would recom- 
mend an alteration or an addition ? — Many of the muskets which are sent out from 
England are extremely bad, and so are many of the pouches and the belts ; they 
will not last more than one-third or one-half of the time that they ought to do. 
I think that the saddles of the cavalry ought to be sent from Europe. 

1 947. From whence are the arms supplied ? — From England j they are sent out 
by the East- India Company. 

1948. From whence are the accoutrements supplied? — From England. Indents 
are made out by the military board at Bombay for all descriptions of stores required 
annually, and forwarded to the Court of Directors in England. 

1949. Are the accoutrements purchased by the colonel of the regiment or by 

the East-India Company? — Nothing whatever is purchased by the colonel of the 
regiment ; every thing by the East-India Company. * 

1950. Would you think it advisable that all the military stores of every descrip- 

tion of one presidency should be assimilated to those of the others ? — There is not 
much difference, as far as my experience goes ; models of gun-carriages, store-carts, 
&c. were forwarded from Bombay to Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assi* 
milation ; brass cannon are cast at Calcutta for the use of the artillery at the different 
presidencies. 1 - 

1 951. What is your opinion of forming the Company’s army into a Royal army? 

— That is a question which requires a good deal ' of consideration -; bufr if the civil 
government is to remain in the hands of the Company, I should? say that iMj 
should have also the army. - ■ -k * ’ h* * 

1952. What 
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rtmhmtd. many points in which the service could be benefited as well as the comfort of the recruit 

(13.)— Reply increased, and which I shall, as far as I can, always be ready to explain when called on, 

of Lieut.**ColQpel hut which l imagine would be supererogation to introduce here, particularly as they 
Honjcinson, refer to arrangements completely of a local nature. 

l.»th ‘eh. 1832. q, 5. The effect of the separation of the Company's army from the King's, in 

respect to efficiency, good spirit, and economy, and the probable consequences of 
bringing the whole directly under the authority of the Crown ; the several arms 
being separately considered, with distinction of Europeans and Natives. 

I do not believe that altering the constitution of the army, and placing it under the 
authority of the Crown, is a measure likely to give satisfaction to those at present com- 
posing it, or to be affected by the change ; hut this would entirely depend on how the 
matter was carried into effect. To become King’s troops would certainly he most grati- 
tyi* g, hut as the Company’s, they have now certain privileges and advantages distinct 
from : hat of His Majesty's service, that they must, if not immediately, very soon, lose 
by the greater interest of officers coming from England ; and beside?, 1 cannot imagine 


tuc gii'cm.'K oi uinccrs coming irom JMigianu ; ana uesuic?, l cauuot imagine 

that any alteration ot the mode now iu use, of bringing up the officers for the Native 
service iu the corps they are to serve with from their early youth, can be improved. 
Constituted as the Company’s army now is, the officers have some power to whom they 
can appeal and look to tor protection against ill treatment. 


Q. G. W hether there may be grounds to infer, that if the Company’s army was 
under the government of King’s ministers, any considerable saving* of expense 
would ensue bv the reduction or consolidation of establishments, or in time of peace 
by less chargeable plans ot recruiting or pensioning (including under the former 
head arrangements for the appointment and education of cadets, and the convey- 
ance of troops from England to India, and under the latter, all retiring provisions, 
made at the expense ot Government) ; by the more economical provision and ap- 
propriation ot stores ; by cheaper freights ; or by other more frugal arrangements ; 
and how tar an opposite result is to be apprehended. 

1 cannot imagine how it is possible to carry on the duties of the army efficiently with 
greater economy than is at present exercised ; for whether under the control of the King 
or East- India Company, the same number of persons must, I should think, be employed, 
though their designations might be changed. 

(}. /• M hether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with 
the army might be expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in 
India, or in any of our Eastern colonies. 

I am quite at a loss to conceive how, in any possible way, the public interests con- 
nected with the army could he advantaged by the settlement of British subjects in India. 
Much has been said and written on this subject, but 1 lhink*l may safely say °f those 
acquainted with India are more or less against the measure of unrestricted intercourse 
and settlement in India. There is one point, however, that 1 believe has never been 
remarked bn, and I will now here endeavour to state it, and if doubted, the Committee 
have ample means of calling for whatever returns or reports it may think fit, to establish 
or negative my statement, asserted, because 1 firmly believe it important and most true ; 
/ menu the fart, that children horn in India of European parents, in a humble rank of life, 
very seldom , I map perhaps say never, live long. 

It can easily he ascertained, the number of European women who have gone with re- 
giments and detachments of recruits to India for these last fifty years. It will perhaps be 
more difficult to ascertain the number of children of unmixed European blood born during 
the same period ; but every one at all acquainted with India must know that they ha^c 
been most numerous. Then where arc they ? they could only, in very few cases, have 
been sent to England. In India, beyond the age of infancy, they certainly arc not , or they 
would be seen or heard of $ but I scarcely know, or have known of any who lived to an age 

capable 
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1952. What is your opinion of the armies of the three presidencies being under 
the orders of the Commander-in-chief of India, with a commander at each presi- 
dency under him ? — I think that would be rather an improvement than otherwise, 
when armies on a large scale are to take the field against an European or powerful 
enemy ; but so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as 
well that the three armies should remain as they are. 

1 953. Is it your opinion that any practical reduction can be made in the officers 
on the staff?— Not on the Bombay establishment ; the number of stations have 
been increased of late years, and that accounts for the increased number of staff- 
officers. 

1 954. During the period of your holding command in that service, have you 
always found the sepoys well attached to the Government, while attention has been 
paid to their religious and national feelings? — Yes; I never, in the course of my 
service, knew any dissatisfaction amongst the Bombay sepoys which was worth 
speaking of ; what occurred was from their being over-worked in carrying stores and 
provisions up ghauts (mountains), or such work, or about prize-money, or too great 
severity on the part of inexperienced commanding officers or adjutants ; but it 
never amounted to anything of consequence ; and I only remember four regi- 
ments at different periods complaining, and their complaints were settled by the 
senior officer in command. I think that every thing depends on the attachment the 
sepoys have to the European officers. 

1 95 5 * Attention to their wants and to their feelings is sure to create their attach- 
ment ? — Yes, it is ; a vast deal depends on little minute details, and attention to 
their prejudices, and a knowledge of their language. 

1956. Are the natives partial to the service in general? — I think of late years 
they have a little fallen off ; I think, perhaps, 20 or 30 years ago they had more 
attachment to the service than they have now. 

1 957 - Are there any arrangements which you could recommend, which you think 
would augment the partiality of the natives to the service?— Yes ; I think it would 
have a very good effect to have a few more senior European officers than there are ; 
a native battalion or regiment never ought to be commanded by any one under the 
rank of a field-officer ; and there ought to be always several captains present : 
instead of which, I have known a battalion under the command of a subaltern of two 
or three years standing, which gave great dissatisfaction to the natives, and many 
instances of regiments being commanded for a long time by lieutenants and junior 
captains. 

1958* That was commanded by an European subaltern, while there were senior 
native officers present? — Yes; a boy of 16 years of age and commissioned, will 
command any of them. I think it would be better for the service and for them- 
selves were cadets not sent to India before the age of 1 8. 

1 959 * Are you prepared to recommend any higher rank to native officers than at 
present?— No ; there was a rank established by Lord Hastings of soubahdar-major, 
which I think is the highest regimental rank that they ought to hold. 

i960. Are there any distinctions or rewards you would recommend to native 
officers iby way of encouragement ?— Yes ; they have sometimes had medals given to 
them for particular services in the field, and likewise horses and palanquins, with an 

allowance 
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stitutes would be easily obtained ; but I never remember even one instance U f ,V f d * f ? l - b ~ 
occurring, and l do not believe that amonc the whole of thf i?' " iT l “ lhlllg 

troops on the Madras establishment there are (went,, K T* /T” 1 )? 3 '’ 8 

bom ^ S^' nnmh a was ff ° Ugh P? riod 1 have mentioned U.ouS invcbccn 

ooin. fco much was i impressed with this extraordinarv fqri th-.f not i , r cn 

leaving India I go, onto i„, , )y ,, is Execlleaoy^ X S M "dJr ,«£ lo'K, "f ' C 

* ^ skm % 

as d'i r uni - 1, oy s! ° Y ,0UrtCCn P er8ons ca P aWe of faring arms, and eight employed 

Now if this is true as far as regards the families of soldiers, is a correspond imr mortilitv 
not mud h more likely to occur in the families of settlers ? When a soldier or recruit with his 

fed^’ev^rv after r" "** f" 5 at oncc P ut un,ler «'ver, and most comfortably lodged and 

fed , evtiy attention is paid to preserve their health, and in a manner I hardlv imagine that 
•settlers could obtain. Is it to he supposed then, that man or woman however S j 
would consent to settle in a country when they knew that their children would never 
attain maturity, unless sent to England at an early age ? 

«V^, What ' V( , ,uld l )C theprobablc effects of having the whole Indian army under 
one Governor and one Commander-in-chief ? y 

I am not aware that any advantage would arise from this measure; and it may I think 

l thT.fkd^Tv- WW ar v‘ t r prudc,,t t() destr °y the present little feeling of rivalry that 

hl t nl i! nf -7- thc t f T CCS ° f thc llifferent Presidencies, ami thus abate the wish 
that each now has ot wishing to be considered the best and most efficient, '['lie manners 

should beTeft to Imho v*" “ f°, ?.° materially from each other, that I certainly think much 
should be left to authorities established and residing on the spot. What may have been 

ployed atMTrL a o!XmLy 1CUUU ° r McmU might be ° f serio,,s detrimcnt whc » 
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allowance to keep them ; also grants of land depending upon circumstances, accord- 
ing to the particular service they have performed, whjchl think highly proper. 
A regulation has been established at Bombay within the laSt few years, giving the 
command of hill forts to old native officers of long standing, which I think a very 
great encouragement to them, and the expense is very trifling. I beg leave to 
mention, that a regulation was promulgated in Bengal a few years ago, and followed 
at the other presidencies, declaring that, unless the sepoys could read and write, and 
keep accounts, they would not have any claim to the rank of a non-commissioned 
officer, unless in some particular instances of bravery in the field : of this I highly 
disapprove. At Bombay the regulation is only to apply to men enlisted subse- 
quent to 1 830 j and I know not what effect it may produce upon recruiting for the 
army. 

i|)(ii . lias that order been acted upon ? — It had not been acted upon when I left 
Bombay, at least not to my knowledge. 

1962. Do the sons of native officers frequently now enlist into the service ? — Yes, 
they have always enlisted into the service ; but a regulation was published at 
Bombay within the last two or three years, to free them from corporal punishment ; 
they were not to come under exactly the same laws as the other sepoys. 

1 963. Do you approve of that regulation ? — I do not think it is likely to do 
any harm ; it must be gratifying to the feelings of those young men and of their 
fathers. 

1964. They got a small addition of pay also, did they not ? — Yes ; they did. 

190,5. Are the European officers attached to native corps always prepared with 

sufficient equipage to take the field on a sudden emergency ? — They are always so. 
I consider the allowance given monthly, for keeping up camp equipage, a better plan 
than to supply officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money to purchase 
them, when ordered to take the field, as formerly. 

1 9(it>. If there should be a sudden necessity for augmenting the Bombay army in 
India, say .5,000 men, could it be done in a short period of time r — Certainly ; 
5,000 men could be raised for the Bombay army in six or ten months ; but I beg 
to remark, that formerly on the Bengal establishment, as I understood, the regi- 
ments were not only kept complete with recruits, but there were young men follow- 
ing the regiments ready to fill up any vacancies which might occur. But of late years 
the Bengal government objected to the Bombay officers recruiting within their pro- 
vinces ; there was an official letter sent to Bombay when I was adjutant-general, 
in which it was stated that they could not keep their own army complete, and 
therefore they would not allow of recruiting for the Bombay army within the Bengal 
provinces. 

19G7. Has the Bombay army received many recruits from the Bengal pro- 
vinces? — Not of late years. In 1825, a number of what are called Hindostanee 
men were enlisted in the army, but they came from Central India chiefly, not from 
the Company’s provinces ; they are not, I believe, so able-bodied men as those 
enlisted for the Bengal regiments } and as their families are not in the British pro- 
vinces, I cannot say whether they will have much attachment to the service. 

1968. For what particular purpose do you consider the Bombay troops' b^t 
adapted, for infantry, cavalry, or artillery ? — For infantry, I should say. ' . ! ' 

1969. Are 
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RETURN,showing the Difference between a Troop of Royal Horse Artillery and a 
lroop of European ami Native Horse Artillery, on the Madras Establishment; by the 
new RetfuhUions of 1831. * * 
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A 7 ./? There is attached to each Troop an European quartermaster, a warrant officer 


Sir : 


(14.)— REPLY of Captain BALMAIN, dated 31st March 1832. 


In consequence of your note of the 23(1 instant, I have now the honour to reply to your 
letter of the .id of I'ebruary. In doing so, I am somewhat at a loss. If 1 enter in detail 
into all the subjects proposed, the answer would extend to an inconvenient length ; and if 
I give a more naked opinion, it must he unsatisfactory. My own experience refers chiefly 
to Madras, and more especially to the cavalry. Having served, however, in almost every 
department of the stall, both in the field and at head-quarters, my experience is prettv 
extensive. It is now upwards of eight years since I quitted India, and during this time 
many alterations must have taken place. Having made these premises, I shall proceed to 
be ireful 0 ^ ln,0n, US s ^ ,or ^y as ^ Ciin ? 011 ^ 1C several points on which it may be likely to 


Q. 1. Past and present strength, distribution and organization of the military forte. 

1 he present strength ol the Indian army is lower, in reference to the extent of territory 
and number of subjects, than at any former time. This is not wise. Although we have 
defeated, and indeed almost destroyed, all our old enemies, yet, as our frontier extends, 
we come upon new nations, who all look upon us with an evil eye, and will be readyto 
take part against us on the first opening. As we advance to the north, too, the people 
become more hardy and warlike. Our own possessions must still be looked upon only<in 
the light of a conquered country, and cannot, without great risk, be left without troops. 
Many most disastrousVpvents, which have led to protracted struggles, attended with ttiueh 
loss ol life and waste of money, have arisen entirely from there being no adequate force 
winch could be assembled to put down petty insurrections on their first occurrence. It is 

anything 
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1969* Are they in general good horsemen ?— - -The Bombay regiments of cavalry 
get their recruits from Central India or the province of Oude ; they are the 7 A pril 1 63a. 
same description of men as those in the Bengal native cavalry ; they are Hindoos Colonel 

chiefly. Darid Leighton , 

1970. Are they of sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen? — Yes, we C - B - 
have a regiment of golondauze at Bombay ; they were picked men, volunteers from 

the infantry originally; they were formed in 1826. 

1971. Do you consider them good artillerymen? — Yes, very good; and they 
save the Europeans from being detached in small bodies ; they stand the climate 
much better, and save a great number of lives of Europeans. 

1972. Would it be, in your opinion, advisable that there should be an addition 
of pay given to the native troops after a certain period of service? — That would 
be a very excellent regulation, if the finances of the Government would admit 
of it. 

1 973 * Would it be possible, to enable the East -India Company to carry it into 
effect, to give them less pay on their first enlistment ?— They cannot do with less 
pay ; I have made every inquiry into their expenses, and also into the expenses of 
lieutenants and ensigns. 

1 974 - With respect to the horses you get for the Bombay army, are they of 
a good description ? — Of late years they have not been of sufficient bone ; they 
have been too small for Europeans. When the 1 7th dragoons went out to Bombay 
they were as well, if not better mounted, 1 believe, than they had been in England ; 

I have heard some of their officers say so, but the description of horse which they 
got is not to be met with now in large numbers. 

} 97 !>> I he horses are supplied by contract, are they not?-- Generally ; a regula- 
tion was published in 1830, permitting regimental commanding officers to pur- 
chase horses for their regiments. 

197b. Have you any idea of the expense of a horse by the time he is delivered 
over to a regiment ?— -There is a fixed price for native cavalry ; I think it is 450 
rupees, and for European cavalry and horse artillery, ,575, or not more than 600 at 
the utmost. 

1 977 * They are supplied by contract? — The commissary sometimes contracts for 
them. 

1978. What is the average number of years’ service of a horse purchased? — 

If they are not of sufficient size and bone, they will not serve above five or six 
years ; while others, called the Kattywar horse, will last much longer ; some few 
horses which have served upwards of 15 years have been pointed out to me in the 
horse artillery. 

I s jt impossible to provide the whole artillery with that description of 
horse ?— -It is, at the price allowed ; the inhabitants of Kattywar do not breed that 
description of horse pow in large numbers for sale ; but the Bombay government of 
late years have sent English and other horses of large bone into that and othei 
provinces, for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 

L980. What is the average service of a native soldier? — They are considered as 
entitled to pension as worn out after 30 years, on the Bombay establishment, but 
the average may not be above 20. 


A A 
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Q. 2. Stall and departments. 

The military staff arc as few in number as can overtake (he duties required • thov ire 
all effective, and there ts not such a thing as a sinecure, or an office executed bv euu' v 
This applies also to the departments. 1 tk P u ‘>* 

Q. 3. The amount of Ibrce embodied in different quarters. 

The forces kept on the frontiers and in advance are as la. as can be furnish,.,! r 

the present strength of the army, and they are probably as° Jar -e as won U^m niTl 
under any circumstances, ,f it was possible to reinforce them speed.ly when X' 

the nearest of our own possess, ons. This, however, is not tl.e case ; and who, ne 'e s v 
compels ,t to be done during war, the provinces are swept of troops, and our veJy evktm ^ 
exposed to jeopard). Were such an occurrence as the mutiny at Vellore to occur durin.r 
a time of war, there is no saying what the result might be. 3 d """S 

Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army. 

The armies are, on the whole, most efficient. The proportion’ of artillery is too small- 
1 us corps »s composed almost entirely of Europeans, and is in the highest order J is 
a branch which cannot be increased on an emergency, and it ought therefore to lie m-r 
manently augmented, lhe proportion ofcavnlry is also too small, and it cannot he nil y 
increased. I Ins is a very superior corps at Madras ; it is composed almost exclusively of 
Mahomedans, with a lew (not above thirty or forty in a red,,, c ill l.i.. I, ii , V 

Mahrattas. Ahorse is the delight of a Mahon, ed;^, at a H periods (Ifbffi! Limy aTe'chiell v 
raised at Arcot and I richiiiopoly, our old possession., and they are consequently accus- 
tomed to our government. Desertion is almost unknown among (hen, except vim, • i 
ments are kept too ong beyond the frontiers, and then the young men arc ap tu cm ' 
nex.ons with the inhabitants, by which the tie to their home is broken. No man ke i 
,n tins corps alter having been Hogged. I am inclined to think that the efficiency of o r 

Th V : Th eSSe "7 1 b * C0 W'!'S ‘oo servilely the equipments and the drill of Kurd no. 

l he duss and the accouti euicuts ol the North are not adapted for the blast. The drill too 
Ol a country which is to contend with ten or twenty times its own number may require to 
be very different from that ol a corps which is to meet the enemy on equal terms ' Tl, ° 
apphes particularly to the frequent breaking and skirmishing of modern drill, who, eas ou? 
success in the Last, and even our ’ safety depends upon our men keeping and acting in a 
body, i he men in the service of the Native powers are, individually, much better horse- 
men and swordsmen than hose in our ranks. The proportion of Europeans is much Too l> , 
small; they do not probably constitute above a tenth or twelfth of the army The N t ve r ro,,or " on 
troops are excellent so dies, and have often proved themselves worthy of trust ; still e V i '' Uropc ‘ 1,,s - 
cannot as yet be looked upon as British. Their real feelings will neve- be known (ill v e 
meet wit , some great reverse. Judging from the events of 1806, we have no great bold , , 
the affections, either of the troops or population at large. A conspiracy,* extendi,,- from 
Cape Comorin to the Deccan, was organized and carried on, till it exploded prematurely 
without a hint even ol its existence having been given to any European, civil or military-’ 
except by one sepoy, who, for Ins reward, was put into the guard by his commandin'- 
officer, as being mad. The Native infantry are very good troops ; within the last thirty Native Infani.v 
years they have been much improved in dress and equipment, as also in drill and disci- 3 

pline. Many ol the Madras corps are quite equal in these respects to those of any army t 
'ft Zr a r y ; aUowances of all ranks are as low as they can possibly be mal! Regiinenial !>,, 
/A®, heads of departments are also moderately paid; but considerable savings, [ am Pay of Depart 
inclined to think, might be made in the establishments. Were lhe system of contract mclits. 
generally introduced it would tend to much economy.} The enlisbrnentof Natives is not Enlistment 
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1981. The army in Bombay has been generally very heathy, has it not ?— rEvery 

where but in the province of Guzerat, which is the most unhealthy country where 
Bombay troops are employed. 1 

1982. Are there of necessity many detachments in that part of the country ?-r 
Yes, a good many ; about the period of collecting the revenue there are always 
detachments of native troops sent out, atld that is generally the case throughout 
the Bombay territories. 

1983. Had you the European troops under your orders? — Yes; I have, had a 
regiment under my orders, and frequently small detachments. 

1984. What is the average number of deaths in an European regiment, as com- 
pared with that of the native regiments? — It exceeds that of the native regiments 
very much. The casualties in a native regiment are very few, except in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat : and the casualties in an European regiment are not less than 
50, and frequently 100, out of 900 or 1,000 men annually. The 17th dragoons, 
when stationed at Kaira, lost a very large number of officers and men ; that station 
was abolished as a station for European troops, in 1827; the whole of the European 
troops, with the exception of one company or half a company of artillerymen, hjjVe 
been withdrawn from the province, or southern parts of Guzerat, on account of the 
unhealthiness of it. An European regiment has since been stationed at Deesa, on 
the northern frontier of Guzerat, where the climate is reckoned good. 

1985. Are there a number of recruit boys to each native regiment ? — There are 
30 to each native regiment. 

1986. Do you consider that a good establishment?— Yes, I do. 

1987. Do you consider forming the two European regiments of the Bombay 
establishment into two wings of one corps a good arrangement ? —No ; quite the 
reverse. A better plan could not have been fallen upon to create dissention among 
the European officers. 

1988. In what respect ?— They are living in the same barracks, dining at the 
same mess-table, and those that were senior on the old system will be frequently 
superseded by others doing duty in the same barracks with them, which can never 
be pleasing in a service in which officers rise by seniority. 

',1989. Do you think that it would be beneficial to have the establishments and 
followers of the different armies of the three presidencies placed upon a footing that 
would render them more equal on occasions of their meeting on general service? — 
I conceive that they ought to be all under similar regulations. 

1990. Is it within your recollection what number of years the junior majorr 
general upon the Bombay establishment has served ?— He must be about 70 years 
of age ; he went out in 1784, and was then upwards of 20 years of age, as I have 
been informed. I conceive that something ought to be done in regard to advancing 
the promotion to all ranks. By the calculations made at the time when the regu- 
lations of 1796 were established, it was expected that every officer should attain, the 
rank of captain in 13 years, and that of major, I think, in 20 ; but now there ere 
many of the captains who will not attain that rank for much longer. 

1991. What is your opinion of the operation of the regulation which promote! 
all officers to the rank of colonel in His Majesty’* service, on the promotion of any 
one lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s army, in any branch of the service, who 

may 
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Invalid Establish- 


furopcan Pcn- 


N alive Ponsitj 


European Officers. 


in general attended with any expense; this, hoivever, applies only to corps recruiting for 
themselves. Whenever any plan for enlisting men for general service bus been attempted 
it has been found expensive, and the men have not turned out well.* Good men and 
well connected, like to choose their own corps. The lads attached to corps, under the 
name ot “ recruit and pension hoy s,'’ furnish the best men, and if this establishment was 
increased, it would supply all that arc wanted. They arc drilled, and become accustomed 
to the service from their youth ; they lire effective from the clay of their transfer to the 
ranks, and they form the most efficient and the most attached ot our soldiers. As they get 
only a small pay ( 3 ] rupees per mensem), without clothing or any other allowance what- 
ever, the expense of a proper extension of the establishment would not be great, and it 
would be amply compensated for by an increased efficiency. The invalid establisments, 
tor both Europeans and Natives, are well arranged. The European pensioners are badly 
provided for, and something ought to be done for them. The orders, issued some years 
ago, to send these veterans to Europe, was a most cruel infliction upon them ; few reached 
home, and thosewho did must be very miserable. The pension establishment is the great 
ho d upon the affections of our Native army, and the certainty of a comfortable retreat in 
old age fills our ranks. An improvement on the present Madras plan would be to have a 
graduated scale ot pension. At present, a man who lias served the prescribed time, and 
who has no prospect of promotion, wishes immediately to retire. Some inducement 
ought to be held out to keep him in the service; this might be accomplished by giving 
a small increase ot pay to the effectives, after certain lengths of service, or an increase of 
pension on similar terms. Either or both these measures would produce a saving in 
expense, as the men would he longer in coming on the pension list, and would live a 
shoitei time when on it. When the nature of the service is considered, the European offi- 
cers are but moderately provided for in regard to promotion, pay, and pension. Their num- 
bers, were they all effective, would be equal to their duties; hut when those on staff and 
tin lough are withdrawn, a sufficient number is not left for regimental purposes. This 
as regards the stall, is an evil of difficult remedy. Stall’ officers might be tnade super- 
numerary in their respective corps, their places being filled up, but their rank going on, 
and they being liable to be replaced in the event of their quitting the staff. ‘ Another 
plan might be, to have several non -effective regiments, composed of officers onlv, from 
which the places ot staff officers in their corps should be supplied; the promotion of 
the s all officer to go on in Ids own regiment, and that of the officer who supplies 
bis place in Ins own regiment also. The regimental rise, which now goes to the 
majority, ought to extend to the lieutenant-colonelcy. It is of much importance to have 
the officers in command ol Native corps known to their men, and who arc to remain 
with them. he regimental pay and allowances are as low as they can be made with 
justice, and there is no room lor reduction here. The furlough regulations are very 
fair; some chock ought, however, to be put upon an officer taking it too often/ as is 
frequently done, uy this, those officers who are actually serving arc unjustly kept out 
ot their promotion ; and the person himself gets a higher pension, when he does retire, 
than he is by service entitled to. The retiring pension is moderate in amount. No 
money can now be saved by the officers in general, and after twenty-two or more years 
ot actual service, in a foreign and distant laud, they can only look to £180 or £270, or at 
the most £3(50 per annum. A fairer mode of regulating the pensions would probably 
he by length of service instead of rank. One officer, who lias barely served the pre- 
scribed time, but who has taken one or more furloughs, gets lieutenant-colonel’s pen- 
sion, f or probably a regiment with £1,000 per annum ; while another, whose length of 
actual service is precisely the same, retires upon £180. Some reduction in the number 
ot officers who retire upon the pension might be effected, and with advantage to the, 
service too, by allowing the sale of commissions, under certain limitations, and parti- 


. , . i , & a , tumimaaiuuh, uiiuei certain limitations* and part<~ 

cularly, that it should be confined to regiments* and to the seniors of each rank, so ad to 
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mpercesnon. The officer who sells would not of course be entitled tn •, „ 
Jong as Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were insulated irovernmontc « * >e ”i 
by independent and hostile states, and when the troops of ‘ he « £ rent & ^ ra * e<l 
seldom or ever met, it might be very well to have different rates f Residences 

^ .i ! - - ■ J c umt,(ni 1 uu s ot pay, and unequal 
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augmentation, ar„,ic ; but ZUlXfoXT •"* U " l ''<" u ' 

tvl,..„ tl,c troops of ,1m three armies tiro conUmn^ ^ IX,. ' a, «l 
absurd to continue such a system. The difference of dl,,u r ’ ' orse than 

of discussion at ,[,e mcss-tablc, ami th* /its. »S, •heme 

treated until injustice by bis honourable masters. The mode which V.'e'Vee "f 1 ,. 1 * 
ot late years m making augmentations is another fertile snmv#» f r \ Jtcn 0We( ^ 
has not been a regiment added to the ? nd i i n !r, * J t ,' V. ,1,SContent ’ a '«> there 

acted as a firebrand among some of its branches y In mikinlrH 1 " C,,ty yeai ‘ 8 Uiat * ,as not 

that out of eleven new corps, Bengal has got six’ Bomb iv tln^> '" i jv. 1 *, t ^ OII, * ,a y> 
lu 1823 there were eight corps of artillery, four Bengal' three M «| .'“f OU,y „ t "’°- 
hay; now there are twenty corps, ten Bencal <dx Madrid .,,,,1 Bom- 

inf-lnt rv « S “' S °! ,*'?* l, “"' b »y "brec’, Madra! V.lrs got July U," ‘1]“' 

otlmrS and during the period tiTK £r5 i“I"f 

aud'SutScdrsin™’ 

occasion any surprise that all ranks of it are •> * n e,# . ” H Ul k>re, 

s*s s, t sssid , zz 

, ; v<v : T " w15 

warrant officers and staff sergeants lor Ha ul ’ v Tl J n " . \ l,,r "r h * 1 l . h ' 
of.ll the recruit. To meet, eh a dcmamlt? ci^and t^g lil™ ™ .Itf 
much mote numerous body than the present establishment. TheSiuronean soldier is 
very well provided for n every respect, and his situation, on the whole £ n ob ldv 
ore comfortable than that of the private in any other army. The men oueh on K tj 
be enlisted for a term ot years. There is little fear of their quitting the scwice at the 

U Ld iJSrjSTt | l0 "u7 e , r ’ , of beI,,S: e,,listed for life carries banishment along with 
it, and is often attended with bad consequences. The men are sent from Fm/limi nt *i w . 

very wom aeason of the yetir, as they generally reach India in the «»fo«Si 
at Madras is the hottest in the whole year. October or December *nv ih<» /’ 

= „s for their being landcl. Tbc^a.ive X‘ 

fhin^ tf me .? of a S' r cat variety of country, caste, and disposition; they arc in every 
Th™ t,,e re ^ erse of European soldiers; one general feature runs throuirh them a if 
I hey arc easily managed by gentle treatment, but quite unnerved by harshness. Thev 
arc much attached to their old officers, and have groat confidence in them but dislike 
being commanded by men whom they do not know. They have * greiu ..“dilcction for 
( manners and customs, and a strong dislike to change of any kind Thev *ire ill 
predest.nar.ans; they have as much of what may be <£lled f pa^ive coui-ag? any 
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2001 . You cannot speak to the number of sore backs 2 t-*No y but a reply to that 
question would require a good deal of consideration; tj^rare very light men ; 
I should put the weight of a King's cavalry soldier personally (taking-ray own regi- 
ment) at between eleven and twelve stone each man ; I do not think that I should 
rate a native cavalry soldier at much above nine ; that makes a great difference. 

2002. Are the equipments and accoutrements proportionably lighter r— The 
native cavalry are lighter in their accoutrements and in their personal equipment. 

2003. What do you consider the average weight of a King’s trooper on a march, 
that a horse carries?— Two hundred and fifty pounds, between 17 and 18 stone. 

2004. At what do you consider a native cavalryman on his horse ? — Certainly 
from three to four stone less. 

2005. Are the natives expert horsemen ? — I had no reason at all to find fault 
with them as horsemen ; I should not say that they rode like the British cavalry in 
Bombay. I do not know whether it is now continued, but when I went out to 
Bombay I took a very considerable proportion of non-commissioned officers who 
had gone through the riding-school instruction, as assistants at the riding-school ; 
and under Lieut. -General Sir Charles Colville’s command there was a riding 
establishment for the instruction of the native cavalry, conducted at the head- 
quarters of the 4th dragoons, (which regiment I commanded,) and which is one 
reason which led considerably to the improvement of the riding of the native 
cavalry ; and I should say, though not so expert as the British cavalry, that they 
were very good horsemen. During the three weeks I had the command of two 
regiments in brigade with the 4th dragoons, I found the native cavalry acquire their 
field exercises and duties with considerable quickness, both as referring to the native 
officers and to European officers as well as the troops. 

200G. Did the native troops look equally well after their horses with British 
soldiers ? — I should say, their system of grooming their horses was not carried to so 
high a pitch ; but our horses were under cover at the time, and theirs were not. 

2007. Do you think that depends upon their horses being under cover or not ? — 
I can venture to give a decided opinion upon that point. I do not think it is of 
any great consequence the horses being under cover, and I will mention why 1 give 
that opinion : at Kaira, where I commanded, there was an admirable barrack for 
the King’s regiment of cavalry, and they were all under cover. In the same 
cantonment (at least I may call it the same cantonment, on the opposite side of the 
river)'* was a troop of horse artillery, and their horses were not under cover, and 
1 do not think that either in the appearance or in the condition there was anything 
particularly to induce me to recommend horses being placed under cover, except 
when it can be done with convenience. I consider it of more consequence to the 
men (Europeans), as preserving them from the sun during their stable duties. - 

2008. Were the corps you had in brigade with you newly raised, or old regiment* 
of cavalry ?— They had been raised, if my memory serves me, two of the .regiments 
about four or five years, and one of the regiments about three or four years ; but 
I considered them perfectly formed. 

2009. Is the description of horses good which is obtained in >the Bombay 
presidency for the artillery and cavalry ? — My opinion is, that the Bombay cavalry 
and horse artillery ought to be decidedly the best mounted of any in. -India, yMf 

reason* 
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people, but they have not that ardour or activity of either mind or body that qualifies 
men for the forlorn hope. They are very sensible of disgrace or injury, particularly the 
Mahoincdans. They sometimes avenge themselves by shooting the officer who has injured 
them, but more frequently by shooting themselves. The fear of being hastily punished by 
some young officer, or of being flogged for some purely military offence, prevents many 
men from entering the service; and it is remarked that of late years few Native officers 
place their sons in the army. There is, I fear, no great attachment to the service. 
The causes for this are numerous. The prominent one, almost an unavoidable one, is 
the depression of the whole Native soldiery. In an army of between 209,000 and 300,000 
men, no Native can rise above the rank of subadar-major, about equal to troop serjeant- 
major. There are many men of talent, more of spirit and ambition, among them, and 
these can never be satisfied with such a state of things; they have not only their own 
feelings to contend with, hut they are continually taunted and excited by (heir country- 
men not in the service. Could any safe opening, however small, be made for the 
advancement to higher office of sonic of the Natives, it would have a most beneficial 
e fleet. Among the lesser causes of discontent are the frequent changes in dress and drill ; 
the greater strictness in little points of etiquette; the curtailment of liberty when oft’ 
duty; the irregularity of reliefs of corps ; the insults of the European soldiery; the being 
most frequently placed under the command of officers not acquainted with their manners 
and customs, and often regardless of them. The great rule in the management of such an 
army ought to be, that no risk whatever ought to he run, or change made, except for an 
evident and certain good. A man will tight as well in a coat of one colour as in that of 
any other, and, therefore, no risk ought to be encountered in making him change it. The 
uniform of the Madras cavalry was changed from red to blue, because the King’s dragoons 
wore blue; and it was again changed from blue to grey, because the Honourable Company 
could buy grey cloth a little cheaper than blue! It is said to he folly to attend to such 
silly prejudices; but surely it is greater folly to run the risk of alienating the affections of 
an army for such trifles. It is not that the men prefer one colour to another, but it is that 
they dislike change of any kind. When a thing has been long in use they have become 
reconciled to it, and their countrymen have given over making remarks upon it ; but the 
cont inual changes, and ‘die minute copying of the equipments of the Europeans, expose 
our men to the never-ceasing jeers and attacks of these men. With very few exceptions, 
every Commander-in-chief at Madras for the last thirty years has signalized the commence- 
ment ot his command by a long general order on dress, and the general officers have fol- 
lowed the example in their several divisions. The frequent changes in drill have also 
been felt as a grievance. The men are harassed in learning one system, and have scarcely 
attained it when some other change is introduced. The greater strictness in little matters, 
and the restrictions on their liberty when off duty, is the consequence of the formation of 
large cantonments. Formerly native corps were generally stationed singly,* under their 
own regimental commanding officers, and they had little to do in the shape of duty, with 
the exception ot field exercise. They had few guards to furnish ; they were indulged as 
much as possible w hen not on duty, and they lived much cheaper than they can do now. 
A Native, when in his uniform, is in misery. All the clothing of the East is wide and 
easy, whereas ours is tight, and they cannot even sit in comfort when dressed in it, far loss 
sit down on the ground, where they all sit, or rise up. This upon the whole was, I am 
inclined to think, a better arrangement than the present. The irregularity in reliefs 
of corps is a great hardship. Regiments are left for a very long time in the field , 0 P;in 
frontier stations ; the living is expensive, duty is severe, furlough is not granted ; in abort, 
all that a Native considers as happiness is out of his power.f The men are also exposed 
to he tampered with by our enemies, and the young men form connexions with the faiflilios 
of the inhabitants, fcvery Native of India marries at an early age. If in their power 
they select their wives from among their own people, and this ought to be encouraged. 

Almost 
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reasons are these : that Bombay is peculiarly well placed for the mounting of troops ; 

it is contiguous to thtftGulf of Persia, and close to the province of Kattywar. 7 A pnl 1 832 

I conceive, ffdtn my observation, when I took up the horses of the 1 7th dragoons Mojor-tionerui 

in the year 1822, and judging from the description and appearance of many old Str Charles Jiulhwc. 

horses that were then in, 17, and 18 years old, that some eight or nine years before 

that period the 17th dragoons was perhaps the best mounted regiment in the world : 

they had been mounted upon two descriptions of horses, partly from the province of 

Kattywar, which I found to be a most admirable horse, purchased previous to the 

famine of 1813 or 1814, when that breed was very much broken up, by reason of 

the general want * of grass and forage in that province; subsequent to that the 

Kattywar horses were not to be had in such numbers, or of such good quality. 

The 1 7th dragoons had also been partly mounted on the Persian horse, not the 
Arab. The indifferent Persian is a sad brute, but the good Persian I hold to be 
as desirable a horse for the horse artillery and the cavalry as any in the world, and 
they were bought by two men, whom I did not know personally, but I know by 
character from their initials branded upon the horses which they bought for the 
service in Bombay ; their names were Rome and Lindsay, and must have been men 
of extraordinary good judgment with regard to horses, for they purchased them of 
the very best description, the former officer at the presidency, the latter in Persia ; 
and I conceive that if the same means were taken to send equal judges to Persia, 
that the same horse might still be obtained, supposing the breed not to have been 
deteriorated, which I do not know that it has. The King’s regiment of cavalry 
and the horse artillery receive no Arabs, by reason of their small size, but the Arab is 
an excellent horse for the native cavalry, and as I said before, ought to be produced 
in Bombay of the best description. So that there is the Kattywar horse and the 
Persian horse for the King’s regiment and horse artillery, and the Arab horse for 
the native cavalry. The Bombay mounted troops ought to be the best mounted 
in India. Upon this very important subject I wish to add, that the Arab horses sent 
from the Gulf for the native cavalry, were not uniformly purchased of a desirable 
description : very many were purchased at seven years old and upwards, of a stumpy, 
inactive sort, wholly unfit for cavalry purposes, and after they had done some work. 

Horses at four years old, or even a few mouths younger, are of the best age for 
cavalry regiments, and it is presumed that if purchased as raw colts at that age, they 
may be procured of a much better caste, and at as low a price as horses of an inferior 
caste at six or seven years old. 

20»o. Have the King’s cavalry any preference of the horses when they arrive? — 

The manner in which the horses are selected in India is by a committee ; I have no 
doubt the committee when they are appointed do their best, and that they select 
horses according to the best of their judgment ; but I need not mention to this 
Committee that we do not all judge of horses alike ; and I should say that one such 
man as Lindsay or Rome to select horses in the original purchase, was worth more 
than any committee which could be appointed after the arrival of horses in Bombay. 

The horses for the King's regiment are also selected and approved by the committee, 
but there is a very little mtetference between the two services, for the King’s regi* 
raentreceived no Arab horsfis, whilst the native cavalry are almost exclusively 
mounted uponhorses of that breed. r ■ : '* 
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Almost every regiment lias a sort of native place, and to this it ought to be brought as fre- 
quently as possible. The insults of the European soldiery have increased from the more 
frequent reliefs of llis Majesty’s regiments. It originates in the ignorance of, and con- 
tempt for, what the men call “ black fellows,” and is chiefly felt by them on their first 
arrival. Thirty years ago, there was no such thing as the hanging of Kuropean soldiers 
for shooting Natives, which is now so common ; nor is there such a sight now to be seen 
as European und Native soldiers walking arm in arm, and frequenting" each other's bar- 
racks and tents, as used then to be the case.* The reason of the Native troops being now 
more frequently placed under the command of officers unacquainted with their manners, 
&c. is (he more frequent changes in commanders-in-chief, in general officers cm the staff’ 
and in regiments. The usual term of service of the two Ibrmer classes is, at the utmost, 
four or five years, a term scarcely long enough to permit them to become acquainted with 
the nature ot the troops under their command ; and they then make way for other men to 
learn the same lesson, which none of them arc ever to' he allowed to turn to advantage. 
Almost every man in the Madras army can talk about Laurence, Clive, or Coote, | hut not 
oue in a thousand could tell you even the name of any of the late commanders-in-chief : 
and yet the former officers have all been dead for more than half a century : Imt then they 
had served long in India, spoke tin? language, and had made themselves known to the 
Minn. 
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Q. 5* — 1 lie ('fleet ol the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s. 
f l here are no doubt some little jealousies between the King’s and Company’s armies in 
consequence ot the separation. This has much increased of late years, from the greater 
number of His Majesty’s regiments serving in India, and more particularly from thuir 
being so frequently changed. It is notorious that all Europeans arrive in India with a 
prejudice against, and a contempt for, the Natives, but which gradually wears oil* This 
is bad enough in the cadet in the Company's service, but it is much worse in the officer of 
rank in the King s ; untortunately, too, it generally lasts much longer in the latter. The 
King s oflicer comes out with high notions of his own service, and with a rooted contempt 
for that of the Company, and of the Natives of which it is chiefly composed. He is not 
only ignorant ot the troops ol which lie takes the command, hut, for a length of time, not 
at all disposed to listen to the advice ot those who do know them. The incorporation of 
the two armies would manifestly he attended with advantage, it done on liberal principles; 
care being taken to guard the interests ol the oflicer who is spending his life on active 
service in a distant land, and who is inconsequence precluded from making himself known 
at head-quarters, and above all tilings, care being taken to secure to the Native troopfc 
officers who have been trained up with them. Should this arrangement take place, it 
would be most advisable to have a Colonial European, as well as Native army. No mo- 
dern* change has been attended with so many evils as the more frequent reliefs of regiments 
from Europe. The loss of life is greater, expense much increased, and efficiency dimi 
nished. ihe deaths in His Majesty’s troops are now much more numerous, in proportion 
to numbers, than formerly. The mode of living and management altogether is quite 
different in India from what it is in Europe. Recruits, on joining from England, are 
immediately distributed into messes with the old soldiers, and arc thus at once initiated 
into all that relatevS to health and comfort ; hut it is very different with a newly arrived 
regiment, where all, from the commanding officer to the drummer boy, are equally 
ignofhnt, and not only ignorant, but not disposed to take advice, looking upon themselves 
as much fitter to give than to receive such. The misery which results from this state of 
things is great, and the consequent loss of life frequently very great. The new regiment 
is quite unfit for field service for a length of time, and sometimes scarcely fit for garrison 
duty. The grievance of the system is not confined to the relieving corps, but extends to 
the relieved one, few of whose officers or men, with thg exception perhaps of those very 
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; 2011. Can you inform the Committee what is the expense of horses when deli- 

7 A pril 1 832. vered over for the service in Bombay ?— It has varied, I believe, from 350 rupees to 
Major-General 55 °- I believe upon some few occasions to 650 ; but T f should say, taking the 
Sir Charles Dalhac. general average, from 450 to 500 rupees. 

2012. What is the general average of time that a horse in India will last in the 
service ? — According to his shape and make ; a bad horse will last a very few years ; 
a well-shaped horse (of which there were many proofs in the horses of the 
17th dragoons, of which I took possession) will last from 12 to 15 years and 
upwards. If Persian horses, of the quality to which I allude, could be obtained at 
any fair price, they would amply repay the pains taken to procure them ; they are 
far more tractable, better shaped, and I think better calculated to stand work, than 
the generality of horses nozv to be procured from Kattywar. 

20 1 3. What is your opinion of the best mode of mounting the cavalry in India ?— 
The Kattywar horses probably by contract ; but horses from the Gulf should be 
procured by persons sent to purchase them in Persia and in Arabia. 

2014. Do you think, in corps stationed near the market of Bombay, or in pro- 
vinces contiguous to the breeding countries, that having a fixed liberal price, and 
allowing the commandants to receive horses from the dealers with prompt payment 
at that price, is not a system calculated to mount regiments efficiently, as it gives 
more money to the horse breeder, and as the market is sure to come to the demand ? 
— 'I am decidedly of opinion any arrangement of that kind must be most advantage- 
ous, but whether it would be able entirely to meet the demand is a matter of great 
doubt ; and I must observe upon this point, that there are three or four great 
horse-dealers in Kattywar, whose influence throughout the province is so complete 
amongst the small or inferior breeders of horses, that the latter are in a great mea- 
sure deterred from bringing individually their horses into the market. 

2015. Can you give an average of the number of years a dragoon horse will last 
in India? — I think any answer on that point would be exceedingly vague, when 
horses are not well chosen ; the part of a horse which I am most particular about, 
is in India apt to he weak, which is the fore legs. 

2016. Have you made any estimate of the number of casualties in respect of the 
men in a King’s regiment of cavalry, as compared with a native regiment of 
cavalry? — I unfortunately commanded in the most unhealthy district perhaps in 
India, which was at Kaira in Guzeratj and in less than three years that 
I commanded at Kaira, I buried nearly half the Kings regiment and 12 officers. 

'I he loss in the 4th dragoons, while I was at Kaira, was exactly at the rate of 1 6 jJfer 
cent, per annum ; the men and the officers together as nearly as possible in the 
same proportion; they were subsequently removed from a most unhealthy distribute 
the most healthy, which was Poonali ; and they have not lost a single officer ih Seven 
years, except one surgeon ; and, instead of having, when they moved from K&fnL 
little more than 100 men effective to march with tioo horses, they had on themin' 
of June last year only 55 men invalids out of G73 present, and not a single officer 
upon, the sick list. At the time that the 4th dragoons were losing at the rate qF^ 

1 () per cent, per annum in Kaira, the 47th British regiment at Poonah lost '6n|jr. 
two per annum out of every 104 men, which was less than two per cent. I carinbV 
speak to the average deaths in a regiment of native cavalry; but I cortc^ve tnl 

deaths 
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' lately arrived in India, would wish to quit the country. All the officer, however, and all 

( U.)— Reply men above a certain age are obliged to quit; although for the service in India they 

Capt; Balmain, a re each of them at least equal to two of the newcomers. Avery great expense for 
Ust Mthvl8$2. passage is thus incurred, not only without any advantage, but with many and great disad- 
vantages. It may be very well that all the officers of the King’s army should have their 
turn of the commands and good things of India, and that the Horse Guards should have 
its share of patronage and of promotion occasioned by the reliefs; but even these things 
may bo obtained at too high a price. Were commanders-in-chief and general officers 
selected from those who had previously served in India, and were they continued longer 
in employment, and were all the troops made colonial, it would tend much to efficiency, 
good spirit, and economy. 


! 1 1.)— Reply 


Q* 6. Whether t here would be any saving of expense if the Company’s army were 
placed under the King’s ministers. 


1 do not see that the placing of the Company’s army under the King’s ministers would 


be attended with any considerable alteration ot establishments, or in the plans for re- 
cruiting, pensioning, &c. The present stall of His Majesty’s forces in India would be 
dispensed with, but it is not numerous. The present mode of appointing and educating 
cadets appears to be unobjectionable. 


Q. 7. Whether advantage or disadvantage might be expected from the settle- 
ment of British subjects in India. 


I am inclined to think that advantage may be expected from the settlement of British 
subjects in India. At present there is no connecting link between the European official 
servant, whether civil or military, and the Native of India ; they meet, as it were, at a 
point for the transaction of business ; but as to what is called friendship, or even 
acquaintanceship, there is no such thing, and we still know almost nothing of our 
Indian subjects. They look upon us all as birds of passage, come among them to make 
money, and with no other view or desire than that of quitting them as soon as possible ; 
a settler would be regarded in a different light, and a series of good offices would take 
place between them which would soon generate kindlier feelings. The French colo- 
nised, and there is much more intimacy between them and the natives than there is 
between the British and their subjects. The settlers, too, might soon be employed as 
justices ot the peace near their respective residences, which would tend to make justice 
cheap and speedy. The expense ot the voyage, the nature of the climate, and the Jow 
rate of wages would effectually prevent the working classes of Europeans from emi- 
grating, so that there is no fear of taking the bread out of the mouths of the Indian 
population, as is dreaded by some people : the result would therefore only be the 
transfer of European skill and capital to the East. The chief thing to be guarded 
against will be the oppression of the Natives by the settlers, particularly on their first 
arrival. This is an evil which will probably decrease after a time, but it must be well 
attended to at first. The entrance of some of the emigrants into the service of Native 
states, is looked upon as an evil likely to occur. It will take place to a certain extent, 
but I should look to it without much dread. I ascribe the rapid downfall of the Mahratta 
states and others chiefly to the employment of Europeans in their armies, and the con- 
sequent introduction into them of European drill and tactics. An army composed of 
masses of horse, such as that of Hyder, or the Mahrattas in former days, is not fo be 
come at by a regular force ; but give them infantry and guns, and they can then be 


brought to action. It is consequently much better for us that the Native princes sbbtM- 
spend their time and their money in the formation of such a description of force, to-tM 
entire neglect of their horse, winch is the inevitable result. The settlement of Euro-' 


peans might, with advantage probably, be limited for a time to certain districts, so £s Jttf 
form a chain of colonies, extending gradually over our Indian empire. ^ r 

Q. 8. What would bb; the effect of having the whole Indian army undergone 

Governor and one Commander-in-chief. ; 

■ ^ " 

Nothing 
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deaths to be very slight, r except where there may be visitations of cholera ; we lost 
very few Europeans by 'cholera while I was at Kaira. 7 A P nl l8 3 2 - 

2017* Did the situation of Kaira affect the natives in any degree?-— It did not Ma'or (Jener-l 
materially affect the native troops ; but during the unhealthy season at Kaira (there SirCharlcs DiMmc. 
was an unhealthy season, from intense heat, preceding the monsoon, and then an 
unhealthy season from flood after the monsoon, which was owing to Guzerat being 
a low, rich, flat country, where there was a great deal of superabundant vegetation 
to get rid of, and a good deal of surface water to be absorbed) the natives were 
unhealthy in a greater proportion than usual, but not in the same proportion as the 
European troops. 

2018. Are the native troops in general temperate? — They are generally tem- 
perate ; but I think that habits of intoxication increased upon them during the 
period I was in India ; that they were getting more addicted to spirituous liquors. 

2019. They are more temperate than Europeans? — Unquestionably. 

2020. Do they take a considerable quantity of opium ? — Some of them do, but 
I speak of spirituous liquors ; 1 speak with great authority upon that subject, from 
looking to the courts-martial which occurred in India on the native as well as the 
British officers. 

2021. Has opium the same effect of occasioning want of discipline ?— I cannot 
speak to that. 

2022. What is the least proportion you would recommend of native cavalry, 
mixed with European cavalry, for service in the field 1 — I am at a loss to answer 
that question ; so much must depend upon the service, and the object which is in 
view. 

2023. Are the hospitals in India well attended to ? — ' That embraces a subject 
which has occupied a good deal of my consideration. I had opportunities of seeing 
a great deal of the hospitals in India, and 1 should say, indeed, it would be great 
injustice to the medical department of India altogether, at least of Bombay, of 
which I speak, if 1 did not say that the medical department was exceedingly well 
conducted, and that all the medical officers, not only those attached to the King’s 
service, but the superior officers, and the officers of middling rank in the medical 
department generally, were men of excellent education and service, and that every 
thing was conducted upon an admirable footing ; that they were always looking out 
for improvement, and that every thing was conducted remarkably well. Upon that 
subject I should like to say a few words more ; I do it with a view to the service at 
large, and to what I conceive to be the good of our Indian establishment. The 
medical officers in Bombay were under a considerable alarm at the time I left it, 
and I believe that alarm has not been quite allayed since I came away, by reason 
of several alterations made in their allowances. At a former period (some 15 or 
1 6 years ago), the allowances to surgeons of regiments in India were very great j 
they had to find all the materials of the hospital, T hat arrangement was the first 
alteration that took place, and if I were to give my opinion, I should say, with 
advantage j. it certainly was not altered with a view to economy to the East-India 
Compdny, because I believe the expense was increased ; I should say that alteration, 
though it took a great deal from tne pockets of the surgeons, particularly those in 
charge of European corps, was to the advantage of the service at large. But what 

I wish 
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Nothing but good is to be expected from having the whole Indian armv under mn 
Governor and one Commander-in-chief: efficiency and economy ,„T bi ooked fo. « 
the cet tain result of such a measure. It would probably be nca's l n £!i 
central seat of government than Calcutta. y y t0 ,iave a n,orti 

Q. 

enactment, 
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ti m T e“TwiwS General GufiJSX Sm Jf Vellra ?! ,his 

acted as decidedly, ‘and, to all appearance, as zealously as the European dragoons*' and 
yet there cannot be a doubt but that the conspiracy was known to tl em \V<’ ’ 
moved from A root very suddenly, and some of my men had been left he h d • these of 

- !"'<■ «r The vrJulkytlJ 


although they had refused to join in the 'conspiraoy"'yet Uwy' would SmTS it ‘Tn 
^transactions of that day, tie NitiJe it.fa.It^n/Too^d; 1 ,^;, £ 


c ouaequence of 
cavalry with no good will 
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• !. V S V* ? tte,Hluncc on i the late Sir John Abercrombie when he reviewed the ‘>,1 
battalion 14th regiment of Madras Native Infantry in 1813, and I heard him tell the 

performance. ’ C “ Ptam Kin * that hc had in his life witnessed so fine a 
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Soon after I was appointed superintendent of the manufactory of gunpowder at 
Madras, I discovered that considerable improvements and reductions might be made 
On proposing them however, to the M.htary Board, I met with nothing but discourage-' 
ment; bemg told that my predecessors had been very able men, that the system worked 
admirably, and that I had better “ let well alone.’’ I persevered, nevertheless and 
succeeded. The result vvas, an improvement in the quality the powder, an increase 
rn the quantity made, and a great decrease in the price. The increase in strength w is 

< i en ! : ’ 8n ^ u ' < l uantltv 3G c ® nt - > the decrease in price^a* from 7 id. to 4^ per lb. 
The- reduction in the number of people was 175, and e of enttfe 85. The total Saving 


was 
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9. How fer the existing system of Government, as fixed bv Parlhmpiitnw 
.ment, is productive of good or evil. oy ra,lia,ne »taiy 


(14.)— Reply 
of Capt Balmain, 
3 1st May. 1832 


Few of the arrangements regarding the Indian army are, I believe fixed bv l«,ri;.. 
meutary enactment. The restriction upon promotion to the ra k of ! i 
except upon the occurrence of a brevet at home, is injudicious The ° cers ’ 

be considered :is always employed „„ service, ami ZnSonolu m t S7 
such a state of things. The limitations on t|»n ( ... th . n .1 ° C ai J?P tu * to 

the Indian service where the command of a lieutenant-colonel^ is"' oq£al “o’ ^ hat'oVa 
lieutenant-general in Europe; all the advanced and subsidiary forcelare commanded 
by colonels or lieutenant-colonels. These consist of from 000 t„ l n < m ,, . n<k , 

arc always the first to be employed on active sc^w 

army if its interests were placed more under the safeguard of ParlianmnT. % 

I shall here conclude. On looking over what I have written, the information eon 
veyed appears very meagre, hut I have been obliged to limit myself JZXZ “,"iblc‘ 
many subjects, ami those too of the most importance, have been scarcely noticed • but 

nd'i'a /shall Z' T« l T taWy «■**•«<• »'•««»“ niS 

opinions^ advanced'^ IM ' C X ' ro ““ * “ '™ rac “ b ‘» rin « »'■ — of the 

Rosebank, Roslin, 1 ha\e, &c. 

31 st March 1 832. 1 ' N * B 
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I wish to speak of, as having created alarm amongst the medical officers, is, the 
pn ] 32 ' deductions from and clippings of allowances at subsequent«|jeriods. Having stated 
Major-General that I consider the medical department in the year 1824 (when I left India) to 
Sir Charles Dalbiac. have been exceedingly well conducted, I am apprehensive that if the medical 
officers in India should entertain anything like mistrust as to the pay and allow- 
ances which have hitherto been granted to them, the same description of men may 
not be induced to go out to India, who have been induced to go out for the last 
12 or 14 years, and who have brought the medical department to the very highly 
creditable state which, it now enjoys ; and I need not say, that the introduction to 
India of medical officers of inferior education would lead to consequences highly 
prejudicial to the service at large, and at times materially affect the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Upon this highly important subject I may add, that no officer in any 
military service can possibly be exposed to the same continued fatigue and risk, as 
frequently falls to the medical officer who has charge of an European corps in India ; 
and I believe it will be found that medical officers die in India in the proportion of 
at least two to one, perhaps I shall be nearer the mark if 1 say in the proportion 
of three to one, as compared with officers of any other rank or calling. In less 
than 10 years, the 4th dragoons (King’s) have buried three full surgeons in India, 
besides another surgeon, who having had charge of the regiment for a time, came 
home with impaired health, and died in England. Altogether, I can scarcely con- 
template a point of more importance to the welfare and efficiency of the Indian 
army, than that of affording due encouragement and remuneration to, and of 
keeping perfect faith with, the medical officers of all ranks employed in that 
country. 

2024. Do you consider the natives in general attached to the service ? — Every 
thing which 1 saw induced me to believe they were perfectly so. 

Do you consider the military service popular with the natives of India? — 
Certainly. 


202(i. Do you consider that the pay and allowances of the Company’s officers 
are sufficient for them to live the same as in other quarters of the world r~My 
belief is, that the pay of the ensign and lieutenant in the Company’s service is the 
very smallest upon which an officer can possibly maintain himself. 

2027. With respect to the expense of shoeing the cavalry, in what manner is that 
pel formed ; is it by contract? — The shoeing is the same as in the King’s regiments 
in this country ; by allowance to the troop farriers ; and the farrier works or em- 
ploys work people, partly one and partly the other. 1 11 some parts of India the hind 
shoes are not put on during the rainy season; in Guzerat, where I commanded, 
we had no shoes during the rainy season, which was for the benefit of the horse, 

because it allowed the foot to expand and to recover its natural shape during three 
months of the year. , . 

2028. During that period is the same allowance continued ?— It is continued; 
at this period the whole of the store shoes are put in order, and completed in the 

event of a march ; and the expense at other times is often very much beyond'* the 
allowance. J 


2029. Are the cavalry equally well shod in India as at home?—' Thereto 

reason why they should not, at all seasons when required to be shod. 

2030. Are 
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was stated by Government to amount to rupees 99,450 per annum. I, however, received 
no reward on this account, being actually allowed less than either my predecessors or 
successor. The late Sir Thomas Munro most strongly recommended to the Court of 
Directors that 1 should at least be made equal to them, but it was not attended to. 
This is but poor encouragement tor reform and retreucbmeut-^-ahvays a disagreeable 
and invidious business. 


Appendix (D). 

A batch of about 120 recruits, who had been raised for general service, was made 
over to me for my regiment in 1 S0( >. On inspec t ion, 1 deemed at least 100 of them unfit 
tor the service. Alter a rigorous examination 50 were instantly discharged, and, even- 
tually, only about 20 remained in the service. These men had received from one to 
three years’ pay, from 10/. to BO/, each, so that 2,000/. were thus thrown away upon one 
batch of recruits for one regiment. 


Appendix (E). 

Coi.onkl Dickson, of the same regiment as myself, has not, I believe, more than com- 
pleted his time; but by having taken several furloughs, lie has got his regiment, and I 
am a captain. 

Appendix (F). 

VViii.n 1 joined the 0th regiment of Madras cavalry, in 1801, it was stationed by itself. 
It was in the highest order, and allowed, I believe, to be the smartest corps in the service. 
Great attention was paid to horse exercise and discipline of all kinds, but off duty there 
was much indulgence*. Every attention was paid to the comfort and happiness of the 
men ; and they used to join with the officers at cricket and other amusements. The offi- 
cers occasionally gave a feast to the men ; and they were invited, and used to attend the 
feasts of the men. In short, all was good humour and happiness, such as, I fear, does not 
now exist even in a single corps. 

Appendix (G). 

This regiment took the field in November 1802, and served the campaigns of 1803 
and 1804. It was kept in the field in the Mahratta country till the middle of 1805, with- 
out any relief ; the men entirely separated from their families, exposed to all the incle- 
mency of the weather, both in the monsoons and hot seasons, with no protection but old 
worn-out tents ; the clothing almost falling from their backs ; food scarce, had, and dear; 
half tl ie men dead, and the remainder sickly. Towards the close, I was major of brigade 
to a brigade ol four regiments; and at one time we could only turn out on parade two 
European officers and 800 men. During tbe whole three years we had been in the midst 
of the troops of Native powers, friends and foes, when it was discovered that a plan for 
deserting to Holkar had been formed by a part of the regiment ; the number was about 
50, and many of them were the smartest and finest men. They w ere headed by a jema- 
dar, who had been long stationed at Seringapatam. There was "not a corps in the service 
where such a thing was less likely to have happened ; the men were on the best term* 
with their officers, but still they bad not been able to resist the long-continued 
attempts upon their fidelity, aided by the flattering promises of advancement whic^ liad 
been held out to them. 

Appendix (H). • / 

On a quarrel occurring at Arcot in 1805, between the European horse artillery ufid the 
/th regiment of Native cavalry, the 19th Dragoons turned out and took part with the 
Natives against the Europeans, This regiment (the 19th) was on the best and most ihti~ 
mate terms with all the Native eavalry. Its departure from India was much lamented 
by all parties. A report at Otoe time prevailed that it w'as to be transferred to tbellfCofU* 
pany’s service, and it appeared to afford great pleasure to the corps. ^ 

Appendix 
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2030. Are they shod in the same manner as the King’s cavalry regiments ? — It 
is a different sort of shoe ; it is beat out of cold iron, without fire. 

42031. Do you consider that equally effective for the horse ? — More so ; the shoe 
is harder, the trouble also is greater ; and this work is executed by natives only. 

2032. You stated that the British cavalry horses are in better condition than the 
native ; do the privates in Ilis Majesty’s cavalry dress their own horses, and is 
the system adopted in respect to the treatment of horses different in the two 
services? — In Bombay, the King’s troops clean and take care of their horses the 
same as they do in England, because they have only one horse-keeper to every three 
horses ; whereas in Bengal they have one horse-keeper for every horse. 

2033. Is the reason for that difference in the establishment on account of the 
warmth of the climate in Bengal? — I conceive it is in consequence of an entirely 
different arrangement; certainly not on account of the warmth of climate, because 
the thermometer for seven months at Ivaira, I believe, is considerably higher than 
in almost any part of Bengal. 

2034. Does the rainy season prejudicially affect horses while not under cover ? — 
1 should say generally not ; the Kattywar horse is subject to a peculiar disease, called 
the bisottee, which precedes or accompanies the period of the monsoon ; but I 
never saw many other horses attacked. The disease breaks out in large greasy spots 
over different parts of the head, body and limbs. 

2035. What is the size of the Kattywar horses? — The average of the Kattywar 
horses of the qth dragoons was 14 hands three inches and a half. 

2036. Do you happen to be acquainted with the system of breeding in the pro- 
vince of Kattywar? — I have been in the province; the system is, endeavouring to 
breed from the best mares ; they are very particular in their stallions : there are per- 
sons who devote considerable time and property to the breeding of horses ; they are 
exceedingly particular about their mares. 

2037. IIow is the size of the Persian horse as compared with the Kattywar? — 
llather less ; on the average about ] 4 hands three inches, of the best description. 
The Arab horse is from about 14 hands one inch to 14 hands two inches. 

2038. Are the Kattywar horses very tractable? — No, very apt to be unruly; the 
Arab very docile and good-tempered; the better Persian much the same. 

2039. Do you conceive that Mr. ltome and Mr. Lindsay had particular facilities 
for procuring horses in Persia ? — I conceive their facilities in purchasing good horses 
rested upon their own good judgment. There are some particular circumstances 
with regard to the diseases of horses in India. I scarcely ever saw a contracted heel 
in the horses of the 4th dragoons : I rarely knew a horse go broken-winded ; blind- 
ness was very rare, except with the worm in the eye, which is a peculiar disease ; 
the worm forms in the eye aud gets alive ; a sort of bag of water collects, and when 
that is punctured with judgment, the worm conies out, and the chances are then 
very much in favour of the eye recovering its sight ; but if the worm does not come 
out with the rush of water, it is impossible to get it afterwards ; inflammation then 
ensues, and the eye is almost sure to be lost. There is another circumstance that 
peculiarly struck me with regard to diseases of horses in India. 1 am convinced the 
glanders are nothing: like so contagious as in this country : my reason is this, that if 
you go to the dealer’s stables in Bombay, generally called the bomb-proof stables, 

i£.i.-"-Y* b b you 
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In 1806, I was with a large 
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march to Madras; on encamping the Moun1“ai1\K Gillespie, on 

to pay a visa to the pictnrc of Sir Eyre Coote. The General jfir* P a rade leave 
Inclia, wa, much surprised. He went himself to the K«ha t li £ "rived in 
a distance of eight miles, and there he saw the men arrive in cmZu T u'J t"™ ,'T’ ’ 
room, made three low salams to the picture, stood with their eves fivn f y i C ‘ r ) tcre(, / f tu ' 
minutes, and then making three more salams retired. Most of them u-^.l . f? r il few 

sons of the men who had served under Sir Eyre. m " e 0 P 1 0 Jalj ly K»and- 


(15. 


■0-REPLY of Major-General Sir II. WORSLEY, k.c.b, dated 30th March 183‘> 
cur i 

1 have now the honour to forward such observations as have , 

rence to your communication of the Sth ultimo. ' Louullul ’oinciii rrle- 

They have been delayed owing to a very impaired state of health {which [ , 

IS Sr " < ' , "‘ 1 ‘ k ' Cay “ f " ,y and retail. 

S^SeK“S rd “ ,C '" U ' r “ U ^ a ..d, iWinv,),,, ZlS 

l have, &c. 

(Signed) Henry Wonsr.Ev, 

Shide Hill, Newport, Isle of Wight Major-General Bengal Infantry. 

30th March 1832. 


i Q ' i!' P r ® s cnt strength, distribution, and organization of the several 

branches of the Military force of the three Presidencies of India. * several 


As for as 1 am able to judge in my present remote retirement, the present “ distribu- 
1 on of the army of Bengal is well adapted to the circumstances of a time of „eur> 

ihoturh in il ffpocrranhirnl iwnnl of um../ ~4 . 1 _ e PtdCG 


/4 « 1 . * iu uie circumstances of a tunp 

(though in a geographical point of view, the post of Mhow, and perhaps of Nemnuch are 
more suitably contiguous to the Bombay Presidency); and the “ organization" thereof 
may be pronounced suitable to the present times and circumstances ofthe world •* but o 
make the scale and number of European officers real and efficient for regimental duty, 

— — further 


• It may however, I think, be sufely pronounced, that the Native troous w cro novnr * i 

certainly never more faithful to Government, or so contented and nttneluJVn ti,..;l ^ r mo ! tT,t perhaps, and 

« « f time * FT’ When Cor P“ wc ™ ly n oil '-., 1 iHrd, “! 

m the language, habits, and feelings of the men, and these duly appreciated, never failed ^ Srure 
and mutual attachment ; the sole authority, management, navmm t iirmnntinn * 1 1 for uutl,or,t y 

person, (divided autliority is not congcidj to the Vi sages of their country). * It ’was under ’ 8 uchwstTm iffn’ 0 "° 
eminently dletinguishcd for '« effective valour and incomparable fidelity, when UK# muched t roS hortde * e JL| Wre 
known regions, from the benks of the Ganges to the western coast of India nf . » i and 

bazaar establishment voluntarily and natuitonaiv flffnellO/l frt oanh d_ a „ .. 8tC., VI itll a 


ba^r iffiSKS voluntarily and gmtuitously 'attached to Xh eo JS%ZS& •*“, “ 

commissariat^ without any expense whatsoever to Government (see “ Williams’s ^ ^ Vr VS? 0 *?? ° f a 

s ^.■sasiiaasi •— ^ 

ti*' 
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you may see there from 100 to 150 horses, and the chances are that some one, 
two, four, or perhaps half-a-dozen of these horses are labouring under the glanders. 
Moreover, when I inspected the 3d light cavalry at Poonah in 1823 , 1 discovered six 
horses of the regiment in the most virulent stage of glanders, so bad that I am con- 
vinced in a European regiment in this country they would have infected the whole 
regiment. I have seen horses come up to join a regiment, 20 or 30 at a time, and 
before they arrived at it some two or three would put on the appearance of glanders; 
in their way up the same nose-bags were common to all, and yet the infection has 
spread in a very slight degree in comparison to that which might be expected, or to 
what would inevitably have been the case in this country. 

2040. To what do you attribute the circumstance that contracted feet are less 
common in India than in England ? — To many circumstances : one is, that during 
part of the year, especially in sandy districts, or when not actively employed, you 
may dispense with the shoe altogether during the monsoon ; the natural state and 
shape of the foot then recovers itself: another is, that there are very few 
hard roads. 

2041. Are you much subject to corns in horses’ feet in India ? — Very little, be- 
cause I conceive corns are produced by improper shoeing, and the state of the foot 
arising therefrom. 


Lima, 9 ° die Aprilis, 1832 . 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


JAMES COSMO MELVILL, Esq. called in and examined. 

2042. What is your situation ? — -I am Auditor to the East-India Company. 

2043. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian army in 
1814? £. 8,026,666. This is the gross charge, exclusive of sums expended in 
England on account of the Indian army, which upon an average, since 1814, may 
be computed at 1 ,000,000 1 . sterling a year. 

2044. That will make the total expense somewhere about 9,000,000 /.?— Yes, 
it will. 

2045. Will you have the goodness to give, in round numbers, the cost of the 
armies at each presidency, always excluding the sum paid for pensions in England? 
—L 3,500,000, Bengal; 3,200,000/., Madras ; 1,300,000/., Bombay; besides this 
the military force at St. Helena cost 66,000/. 

2046. Can you at all inform the Committee what the gross numbers were in 

those years?-— In 1814 they appear to have been 193,056 men, viz. 84,106 Bentfifc 
77 » 274 > Madras; 31,676, Bombay. -,-V 

2047. Was that a perfect time of peace in India?— Not in 1814; the NrtMtf 

war then prevailed. ^ v > 

2048. Were 
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further means seem requisite to obviate, the scale being but nominally go, consequent to 
the number employed on the staff and out of the line of regimental duty and on furlough 
in Europe. 

One material drain of officers from their proper regiments is the number doing duty 
with local corps. To remedy this, l would suggest that, the Ramgurgh battalion, a very 
useful and necessary corps, should be officered on the scale of a regiment. In like 
manner, the three corps, denominated the Sir moor and the first and second Nussaree 
battalions, should constitute another or the Highland regiment. 

The pioneers should also be regimented into two regiments at the least, llic first to 
be composed of sappers and miners, and officered from the engineer corps ; the other, or 
pioneers and artificers, by officers to be taken, in the first instance, from the several 
branches of the service. 

The local corps on the Assam, Sylbct, and Chittagong frontiers to form another regiment. 

The corps of local horse, suppose there to be now six or eight in the service, to form 
two regiments of light or hussar cavalry on their present footing, which renders them 
peculiarly adapted for desultory warfare, lor which, at less expense, they are far 
more efficient tnan regular cavalry, combining a great saving in the wpar and tear of 
the latter. Thus the number of officers now lent to, or doing duty with, the local or 
unoflicered corps above mentioned would be restored to regimental duty ; and the effi- 
ciency of those troops be materially improved and confirmed. 

A further means would be, the forming the commissariat into a staff corps, on the scale 
of a regiment and the quartermaster-general’s department, with the surveyor and topo- 
graphical departments into another regiment. Hut to this plan objection might be urged, 
that it would have the effect of curtailing the range of patronage and selection, and thus 
diminish the incitement to emulation, by confining all those staff appointments or u good 
things of the service/’ to that limited portion thereof. 

In regard to the present “ strength” of the army, it occurs to me that, viewed in con- 
nexion with the sweeping reduction that has been made in the number of provincial 
corps, 7 the rank and file of the Native infantry has been reduced to a very low scale, and 
unless the place and duties of the disbanded provincials has been supplied by Natives 
armed and employed after the manner of the country, rather than by employing the re- 
gular Native troops, on jail and convict and other civil duties, offensive to their feeling, 
irksome to their habits, and by the increased or incessant demand on them for duties 
tending to abridge the requisite portion of time for discipline and periods of relaxation, 
most especially that greatest of all their indulgences, a periodical routine of furlough to 
visit their families, to contract marriages and regulate their domestic concerns. 

Any of these evils are greatly to be deprecated, and so must be the extensive dis- 
banding of the provincial corps, or reduction in the strength of the regulars, in proportion 
as such measures may be conducive to them. 

For the purposes of service or war 1 should deem it very desirable to have a larger 
proportion of troops armed and organized as light infantry .f Nor can I omit the oppor- 
tunity for observing, that I have always considered the musket in general use fotAhe 
infantry as cruelly heavy, burthensome, and unwieldy for that country, when it is 
looted that the Native soldier's inferior stamina is moreover loaded with a pouch cal$up&ed 
to carry sixty rounds of balled cartridges (forty would be abundant for every oefca^ion) 
a heavy laden knapsack, containing all his necessaries, often including cooking utensils ; 


• The command of provincial corps is very properly conferred on invalid officers, and the adjutants of sdA 'Sort>s 
(now taken from the line) should also be invalid subalterns, or officers seeking such appointments, from the wow* 
be struck off to the Invalid establishment.^ ’ ~ j/. l* 

t In the event of war a force of excellent sharp-shooters or marksmen might be obtained by engaging tbe hatnfc* V 
the Upper Provinces, who get" their tty^lihood by killing gamo and wild animals with matchlock aiid ball. ’ ' ' 
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2048. Were the preparations for the Nepaul war then just commencing ?— Yes, 
just commencing. 

2049. Should you say that establishment was a fair peace establishment for 
India ? — I should say that the year 1813 would furnish a better datum for a peace 
establishment than 1814, in consequence of the preparation for the Nepaul war in 
the latter period. 

2050. When was the Nepaul war concluded ? — The treaty of peace was, I think, 
in 1815. 

2051. Will you have the goodness to state the expenditure of the army in the 
year 1815? — £.9,200,000. 

2052. Exclusive always of the home payments and St. Helena ? — I include 
St. Helena, but it is exclusive of the home payments. 

2053. Are you at all aware of the number of that period ? — 207,867 for the 
three presidencies. 

2054. Was not the year 1819 at the period of the conclusion of the Pindaree 
war ?— 1 he war had terminated, but a great part of the war expenditure was 
brought to account so late as 1 820-21 . There was a great reduction in the military 
expense in 1821-22 and 1822-23, which were years of peace. 

2055. What was the expenditure of the army in 1821 ? — £.9,350,000 in 1821, 
and 9,000,000/. in 1822, exclusive of home payments. 

2056. In 1821 India was in a state of profound peace, the Pindaree war being 
concluded?- Yes. 

2057. In 1825 will you have the goodness to state the expense of the Indian 
army? — £.13,700,000. 

2058. Do you know the number in that year? — 296,538. 

2059. What was the expense of the Indian army in 1827? — In 1827, 
12,200,000/. 

2060. Always exclusive of the payments in England ? — Always. 

2061. What was the number of men at that period ? — 275,786. 

2062. Was not 1827 the period of the Burmese war? — The Burmese war had 
concluded in 1 827, but the expense continued for some time after. 

2063. In 1830 what was the expenditure in the three presidencies? — I have not 
any statement of the expense for a later period than 1828-29, which is the last year 
for which the Parliamentary accounts have been made up. In the month of May 
the accounts for 1829-30 will be presented, but they are not yet completed. 

2064. What is the charge in the latest period that you have made it up ? — 
£.i 0,34 1,000. 

2065. What do you then consider, in point of expense, as a fair average peace 
establishment for India j have you ever given your attention to that subject ? — I do 
not feel myself competent to give any opinion upon the amount of military force 
which should be maintained : mine is a department of finance. 

2066. What sum should you say that the Indian government could afford to 
spend on its army, as compared with its revenue ? — The Court, in revising the finances 
of India, with a view to bring the expense within the income* directed the Indian 
government to take the year 1823-24 as the proper standard $ the expense in that 
year was 9,200,000/. 

e.i. — V. bb 2' 2067. Including 
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not that perhaps substituting; the arms generally used by the light infantry would be mv 
great relief in point of weight; but fusils such as artillerymen often carry, of calibre lb? 
twenty balls, instead ot the present musket, of fourteen bulls to the pound would 
bably be a great relief, and more effectual for execution, in proporlio as the men J Td 
be more master of the weight. 1 nu " would 


Considering the pioneers one of the most necessary and useful branches of the servi..,. 

I am a most earnest advocate for their increase* and permanent efficiency. In w U 

are of the first necessity ; in peace always useful, refunding a good deal of their .'.It t « 
their labour aud works performed. <* t .H 01 uiu, cost, by 


Q. 4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to it* 
experienced or probable eflects : lo 114 

1st, On its efficiency. 

2d, On the economy with which it is provided. 

3d, The spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 


The reply to these queries may be considered as in some measure anticipated i„ 
has been before observed with respect to the reduced scale of the several branches of he 
service generally, which can bo deemed, 1 presume, as alone adequate to a time ofpe iee • 
to the present too low scale of pioneers, and the advantages of a larger light infantry force’ 
as peculiarly adapted to warfare in that country. v 8 > 1 

With respect to the economy with which it is provided or maintained, it is. I aiJlm , 
fiend, on the lowest possible scale, considering the vast, empire over which it is employed 
and there seems reason to apprehend that an overstrained attention to economy, on occa 
MOM which call for favourable consideration, is too likely to operate injuriously on “ the 
spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing the army.” J L 

In making these observations, I have in my eye the late measure of half batta, in regard 
to the European officers, and in reference to the Native troops, the lamentable inutinv i- 
it was called, of the 47th regiment of Native infantry at Barrack, »oor in ml 

The saving to be derived from the former measure must be as nothing, compared with 
the spirit of discontent, apprehension, and dismay with which it seems to have pervaded 
the whole army, ns well those who are liable to its operation as those who arc not. 

With regard to the pay and allowances of the Native soldiers, it | s at tins day the verv 
same in amount as when it was first fixed, which was in so early a period of our establish 
ment, n that country, that in a code of Pay Regulations, published by the Military Audi- 
tot -General in 1810, it is stated, “ that the same rates as therein stated of pay ami batta 
have been always passed to the Native troops, but that no record of the authority estah- 
lishing them in the first instance is any where to be found.” f * ' 

ft may be safely assumed that since the early period of time in question, all necessaries 
of food and raunent have risen from 50 to 100 per cent. 2dly. That the country then 
occupied was bounded by the G'urrumnussah River, progressively extended to the vizier’s 
dominions, and now bounded by the river Sutlcdge and the deserts of Huikaneer • and 
that in like manner have the labours and duties, and the wear and tear consequent on 
distant marches, m peace as well ns in war, proportionably increased, with expense and 
inconvenience, enhanced in many cases where water carriage cannot be employed for 
the conveyance of the baggage, families, &c. of the troops. 1 3 

I should suggest, that on all occasions of foreign war, when troops pass the boundary 

_ . of 


. ,* , Th ® necessity for increase of this useful branch cannot perhaps be better exemplified than by the feet (and mark the 
*%and the expense), that during the Burmese war a portion of that small conVwas drawn from Z H» Z 
north-west frontier, to join the force assembled at Sylhet, tl\e nether end of Bengalr* 9 1 

t Nor do the Native .tram ever receive any bounty on enlistment, whifet od'iV«>y' relief or change of station they 
have to provide quarters at their own expense. ^ *> • * y 

v. 2 Z 2 ■ *’ ' ' 
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2067. Including pensions ? — Exclusive of payments in England. 

2068. Then that would bring the expenditure of the Indian army up to 
10,000,000/.? — Adding the home expense. 

2069. What is the average expenditure upon the Indian army since the year 
1814, as far as the accounts are made up? — The average expenditure in India of 
the Indian army is 10,200,000 /., to which is still to be added the home payments. 

2070. So that taking the average of peace and war since 1814, at 1 1,000,000/., 
and the average sum which the Directors considered ought to be expended on 
a peace establishment, the whole period, comprising periods of peace and war, has 
only exceeded the estimate of a peace establishment by 1,000,000/.? — Yes. 

2071. Has your attention been much turned to the subject of the additions 
made necessarily to the Indian army in time of war ? — Merely in point of expense. 

2072. As to the more economical or more expensive mode of effecting those 
additions ? — I have some comparative statements of the expense of the different 
branches of the army ; but propositions which may have been made for revised 
establishments, and which have not been adopted, have not come under my notice. 

2073. How was the addition made to the Indian army in 1814, when the pre- 
parations for the Nepaul war were commenced ? — That appertains to the department 
of the Military Secretary. 

2074. Did the manner of making those additions ever come before you in your 
office, as to which mode of increasing the establishment of the army was the more 
economical ? — No, it did not. 

2075. What was the expense of the staff in 1814, at each of the three presi- 
dencies?— In Bengal it was 182,268/. ; at Madras 178,598/.; at Bombay the 
accounts for that period did not distinguish the staff from the other expenditure ; 
they do now ; I can state it for any period after 1818. 

207O. In the year 1819, what was the expense of the staff? — £.246,000/. in 
Bengal; 188,000 /. at Madras ; 38,000 /. at Bombay : total, 473,000/. 

2077* In 1821, what was the expense of the staff? — £.217,000 at Bengal; 
168,000/. at Madras ; 55,000 /. at Bombay. 

2078. In 1826, what was the expense ?— £. 273,000 Bengal; 180,000 Madras; 
172,700 /. Bombay. 

2079. In 1829 what was it?— £.247, 000 Bengal; 1 79,000/. Madras; 165,000/. 
Bombay. 

2080. Do you know the number of separate commands in 1814?— I can easily 
furnish a Return, but I have not one with me. 

2081. What were the number of local corps in 1814? — lam not prepared with 
statements of the local corps ; but such statements have been called for, and will 
shortly be laid before this Committee. 

2082. What is the expense of the local corps?— That is not particularized in the 

statements which I have with me ; it can easily be returned, if the Committee please 
to call for it. r 

2083. Will you have the goodness to state the comparative expense of an Euro 1 
pean regiment of cavalry, an European regiment of infantry, a battalion of artillery 
and a battalion of engineers?— A regiment of cavalry, European, consisting 4 ( 
eight troops, supposing it to be complete, officers and men, 736, including ,4*3 

whole 
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of the Honourable Company’s territories, or those of allied or protected states, one rupee 
per man per month should be added to the batta of the private soldier; and in proportion 
to the Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers. This, or rather, similar be- 
nefit, by supplying grain (the food of the Native soldier) from Government store at a 
cheaper rate than it could be otherwise procured, has been often granted,; and I believe 
something of the same kind was authorized for some of the troops employed in the Bur- 
mese war, but too late, perhaps, to carry with it any of that grace and gratification which 
would have resulted from a more gratuitous and early adoption of the measure. This 
might be termed marching allowance, to which indeed, as aiding the means of conveying 
the baggage of the troops, it is more essentially applicable and necessary. 

The want of a permanent establishment of carriage cattle for the baggage of the Na- 
tive troops is a great evil, and must prove a great drawback to the efficiency and comfort 
of the troops until provided for. 

Such a measure might be readily accomplished by the twofold operation of a regimental 
subscription fund by the men, with some collateral aid from Government, towards which 
the batta of all who go on furlough, which remains with Government (that is, is never 
drawn for the men) and the proceeds of all deserters’ arrears, and of all unclaimed estates 
of deceased men, which goes to the Government treasury, might be very suitably applied, 
as also the amount of unclaimed prize money. 

With regard to the proportion of European and of Native troops, the present scale, 
taking into account the maximum number of 20, 0(X) of His Majesty’s troops for all 
India, may, 1 conceive, be deemed suitable to all tin* purposes of internal and peace 
arrangements, and for any warfare that may arise in India short of invasion from 
Europe. 

The Company’s European infantry has been frittered away to a very low scale, 
with what view I am not aware; but it would perhaps be better, rather than maintain it 
on such a contracted scale, to abolish it altogether. They have always, however, done 
their duty; and the extinction of such force would be felt as plucking a feather from 
the cap of the Company’s officers ; whilst some European corps on that footing could 
he maintained at less expense than a corresponding number of His Majesty’s infantry, as 
the expense of relieving them from Europe, as practised with the corps of His Majesty’s 
service, would be saved ; and they would, or might, on emergency, be found more effi- 
cient for service than His Majesty corps, from being permanently employed in, and 
inured to, the climate of the country. 

In the Mysore war of 1/90-92, two companies of royal artillery (200 men), direct 
from Europe, joined the army in Mysore, under Earl Cornwallis ; but on reaching 
Seringapatam they were reduced, by sickness and death, almost to nominal aid only. 

Another word with respect to cf the spirit and disposition of the men” composing the 
Native army. 

It will be no disparagement of any other troops to say, that hitherto the Native 
army of India has never been surpassed for fidelity to the Government, and attachment 
to their officers ; nor “ yielded to those of any other nation in point of discipline AikI 
effective valour.” But it is, I fear, too true, that there is, in some respects, a falling 
oft' from its former excellence, as it regards in inclination to enter the service on 
part of the same respectable classes that formerly sought it with avidity; nor does the, 
same spirit of contentment and satisfaction seem to prevail.* They seem to have Iftst 

.much 


4 I Lave now been too long absent from regimental intercourse to be able to state what may be all the eausea fbf this. 


unfavourable change ; but I can qaote the frequent great pressure of duties; distant stations and iofl# 

marches, precluding sufficient gpp&fcunity far furlough to visit their families ; increase of expenditure for fort. 
leaving the same means as formerly for sating from their pay, and making remittances to their families. &e$ Wftfmm a 


leaving tne same means as formerly for sating from their pay, and making remittances to tueir pimuies. net vyuuum » 
Tfcngal Native Infantry, pages to 26$, as to cause* for change in the feelings and attachment to the sendee tiff 
Native soldiery. V' . 
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whole expenditure, whether in England or in India, and the proportion of the 
60,000/. a year, which the Company pay as a commutation for pensions, costs 
73,788 /. Perhaps l ought here to remind the Committee that all the sums stated 
in sterling are at the high rate of exchange prescribed by the Board. 

2084. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a battalion of Euro- 
pean infantry? — A regiment of infantry, consisting of 10 companies, supposing it 
to be complete, officers and men, 844, a King’s regiment, 51,745 /• ; a Company’s 
European regiment, consisting of eight companies, and the officers and men, 783, 
46,500 /. 

2085. What is the expense of a battalion of artillery?— A battalion of foot 
artillery, consisting of four companies, 570, officers and men, supposing it to be 
complete, 35,132/. 

■2086. A brigade of horse artillery ? — A brigade of horse artillery, consisting of 
three European and one native troops. 510, officers and men, 49,556 /. 

2087. What is the expense of a battalion of pioneers at each presidency ? — That 
is not distinguished ; a battalion of sappers and miners, consisting of six compa- 
nies, of 835, officers and men, costs 20,680/. per annum. 

2088. Will you have the goodness to state the total expense of your engineer 
establishment, and your pioneer establishment at the three presidencies ? — The total 
of engineers and pioneers is 1 60,000 /. 

2089. What number do they consist of ? — 1 have not any statement in detail of 
the strength of the army. 

2090. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of a native regiment of 
cavalry, of a native regiment of infantry, and of a native battalion of artillery ? — 
A regiment of native cavalry, consisting of six troops, 554, officers and men, sup- 
posing it to be complete, 35,784/. A regiment of native infantry, consisting of 
eight companies, 792, officers and men, 24,492 /. A battalion of golundauze, 
consisting of eight companies, 1,090, officers and men, 31,500 /. 

2091. Have you a Return of the pay of the different corps of the armies at the 
three presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ? — The following is a Compa- 
rative Statement of the pay to the Company’s native troops at the three presidencies, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

( The Witness delivered in the same , which was read as follows :) 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of Pay to the Company’s Native Troops at the 

Three Presidencies. 


BENGAL. 


E £ 

5 

£ 


Cavalry: 

Subadar Major 
Subadars 


Monthly 
Puy of 
each in 
Garrison, 


of 


Monthly 
Expense 
each in 
the Field 


6 


*7 

*5 


Jemadars 
Color Havildars 
Havildars 
Naicksic Trum- 
peters. 

420 Troopers 

Infantry: 

Subadar Major 
7 | Subadars 

9 Jemadars 
; Color Havildars 
Havildars 
Naicks - 
Drummers 
Privates 


lb. a. 

105 - 
8o - 


32 - 

20 - 
16 - 

9 - 


92 - 

67 - 

24 8 


40 

40 

16 

G40 


15 

44 

184 

160 

3,600 


14 - 
13 - 
11 - 
7 - 


Foot Artillery ; 


Subadars 

Jemadars 
Havildars 
Naicks - 
Drummers 
Privates 


3 

19 

24 

270 


67 “ 

20 8 
14 - 
12 - 

7 ~ 


Horse Artillery : 


Subadars 

Jemadars 
Havildars 
Naicks & Trum- 
peters. 
Privates 


I?s. a. 

135 - 
100 - 

40 - 

25 " 
20 - 

10 8 


107 - 
82 - 

28 - 


19 - 
17 - 
16 - 
8 I 


82 - 
28 - 

19 - 

17 - 

8 8 


80 - 

32 - 
20 - 
16 - 

9 - 


100 - 
40 - 

25 

20 - 

10 8 


MADRAS. 


<U £ 

■ V 

: g 

; ' 3 d 

IS 

j 

A 


6 

12 

30 

3 (i 

420 


8 


40 

40 

16 

640 


12 

42 

40 

12 

560 


j Monthly Pay 
of each 
in Garrison* 



f 1 class'! | 

2 cl" kg 

L3<1° j£ 


J 


1 

S 2 d" - 

[3d" J 


32 

16 

528 


21 - 
17 8 

10 8 


70 - 
52 8 
42 - 
24 8 


fi class’! « 
ss 



Monthly 
Expense of 
each in 
the Field, 


10 8 
8 12 
8 12 
7 - 


70 - 

52 8 

42 - 
28 - 
14 - 
10 - 
8 12 
8 4 


12 9 ~ 
111 8 
101 - 
39 8 

35 - 
20 8 

la 8 


Its. a. f, 

149 - - 
131 8 - 
121 - - 

42 - - 

28 — 
21 — 

*4 — 


84 -- 
66 8 - 
56 -- 
31 8 - 


12 13 
11 1 
11 15 
9 5 


84 -- 
66 8 - 
56 — 

35 — 
17 8 — 

H - - 
11 8 - 
10 94 


1 59 ~ 
141 8 

131 - 
50 - 

32 - 

34 - 

16 - 


BOM-BAY. 


3 . 
"3 


<V M> 

U 

9 

A 


12 

6 

24 

36 

420 


8 

8 

8 

32 

40 

16 

640 


8 

lG 

48 

48 

16 

560 


Monthly 
Pay of 
each in 
Gairiaon. 


Monthly 
Expense 0 
each in 
the Field 


|l3 d® J<a [ 


1 class'] 
3 d" V 

3 d* J; 




Rt. jn. 
101 3 

91 - 
91 - 
31 2 
23 - 
21 - 
17 2 

10 2 


70 ~ 
52 - 
4 2 - 
24 2 
12 2 
10 2 
83 
83 
7 - 


70 - 
52 - 
42 - 
28 - 
14 - 
10 2 

83 
8 1 


Its. f ri 
129 2 
U 9 - 
119 - 
42 - 
30 - 
28 - 
21 - 

14 - 


85 - 

67- 

57 - 
32 - 
15 - 
13 - 
11 1 
11 1 
9 ® 


85 - 
67 - 

57 - 
35 * 
17 1 
14- 
11 1 
10 3 
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The Commander-in-chief in India to have in his gift all the appointments to staff situa- 
>ns usually held by His Majesty’s officers in India, and for the heads of the following 


Sir H. Worslev, 
30th March 1832. 


offices or departments of the Honourable Company’s service, viz. Adjutant-G 
Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, Military Auditor-General, Survey 


General, 


Surveyor-Ge- 


neral, # Judge Advocate-General, and principal Commissary of Ordnance, to be recom- 
mended by the provincial Commanders-in-chief, through the Commander-in-chief in 
India, to the Governments ot Presidencies respectively, with which, as at present, the 


nomination to such appointments finally rests: or on every such vacancy, the uanies of 
two officers possessing requisite qualifications, &c. might be submitted to the Commanded- 
in-chief in India for his selection and recommendation to the Government. The Com- 
mander-in-chief in India to pass a year, in succession, at each of the three Presidencies, 
and to have a seat in Council at each when present. 


I he remainder of the army patronage to rest, with the respective provincial Comman- 
ders-in-chief, under the rules at present in force, hut with this positive regulation, that 
every regimental staff appointment shall he made only on the recommendation of the 
officer commanding regiments and corps respectively, in which case also the names of 
two officers, with statements of their qualifications, merits, &c. might be submitted for 
selection by the provincial Commanders-in-chief. 


By appointing the senior officer on the staff of the Honourable Company's service at each 
presidency to l he office of provincial ( 'ommander-in-chief, with the addition, say of a 
moiety ot the allowances granted to Major-Generals on the staff, a seat in Council, and 
the local rank ot Lieutenant-General (if not already holding that rank), the disadvan- 
tages of want ot local information and experience would be obviated, even if it he deemed 
advisable to limit the duration of such appointment to a certain period of time, perhaps 
five years each, as established for the Major-Generals on the staff; and the present 
expense of two out of the three Commanders-in-chief appointed from Europe would be 
saved, minus the additions to he made to the allowances of the provincial Commanders- 
in-chief 


Considering the magnitude of our possessions, the amount of our military establish- 
ments, and the vast geographical extent of their distribution and duties, 1 consider It 
utterly impossible that the offices of Government, or those of Commander-in-chief, could 
be beneficially and duly administered by consolidating the executive authority and duties 
in the hands of one Governor or one Commander-in-chief for all India. The several 
duties of each, at each Presidency, require the most ardent unremitting attention, and 
from their manifold character and importance render the combination of iocal experience 
and executive functions indispensably necessary at each Presidency* 


Although it has in some instances, and in some of its hearings, been useful to combine 
the offices of Governor-General and Commander in-chief in one person, it cannot for* a 
moment be doubted that no human capacity of mind or body is capable of giving* |be 
requisite attention to the complication of important duties and manifold details apper- 
taining to those responsible stations. 

I rue it is that those united offices were administered by the late illustrious Marquis of 
Hastings for the protracted period of nearly ten years, as well as formerly by the illus- 
trious Marquis Cornwallis; but our dominion and political relations have been gteaUy 
enlarged since that period; and it is equally true, that no effort of human exertion, ito 
application of zealous devotion and ardent zeal, could have surpassed his Lordships 
application to the multifarious duties by which he maintained and improved the vrgtfarO 
and condition of the mighty empire committed to his charge. Blit such incessant appli- 
cation could not be sustained without a great sacrifice of recreation and health ; and how 


* The Surveyor- General tn Bengal, and the deputy Surveyors- General at Madras and Bombay. 
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2092. Will you inform the Committee regarding the rates of exchange at which * 

the officers and men of His Majesty’s corps in India are paid, and whether the 9 Apnl 
difference of such exchange has ever been a subject of discussion, or of public com- j amet c. Metvill, 
plaint? — With respect to officers, the arrangement made with the King’s Govern- Esq. 

ment has always been that they should receive as much in the whole as a Company’s 

officer of corresponding rank receives. The excess beyond King’s pay, whatever 
may be the rate of exchange, is regarded as Company’s allowances. With respect 
to the men, when the question of remitting their pay arose, the Company have given 
to the soldier the old rate of 2 s. 6 d. the rupee. 

2093. Are you aware that in the payment of the soldier in India, his pay is 
given to him at a lower rate than the actual exchange ; than 2 s. 6 d. ? — It is given 
to him in India at 2 s. 6 d., and when the question of exchange arose, as to 
remitting any portion of his pay, then he got the 2 s. 6d. in this country. 

2094. Have you ever known any discussion or any complaint made upon this 
subject, of an official character ? — I am not aware that there has been such discus- 
sion or complaint. 

2095. The statement that was made to the Committee was, that when the 
soldier’s account was made out, he was credited with his pay at 2 s. 6 d., and that 
he was debited with his allowance at another rate of exchange ; is that so ?— I have 
never heard of such a custom. 

2096. If an officer of His Majesty’s service dies in India, is not the produce of 
his estate or effects remitted at the exchange of 2*'. Gd. the rupee? — No; the 
family remittance money, which consists of deductions from the pay of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, intended for the use of their families in England, 
is remitted at that rate. 

2097. What was the expense of irregular cavalry in 1814? — I have the total 
expense of the cavalry ; the irregular cavalry is not distinguished in these accounts. 

2098. What was the expense of the Commissariat in 1814 ? — It was 30,982 /. in 
Bengal, and 44,856 /. at Madras. The Bombay statements did not give that head 
separately at that period. 

2099. Will you have the goodness to state what it was in 1821 at each presidency ? 

— £. 91,337 for Bengal and Madras. 

2100. For 1826, can you give it? — £.92,088, Bombay still not distinguished. 

2101. Can you give it for the present time?— Not for Bombay; 81,519/. for 
Bengal and Madras. 

2102. How is it that the Bombay is not included? — In consequence of the 
accountant-general there having merged it in the general military expenditure. 

■ 2103. What was the total expense of the clothing in 1828-29? — £. 224,900. 

2104. Has any great reduction been effected in that item of expense? — It 
only varies with the number of the men, the rates of stoppage for clothing being 
fixed. 

2105. The surplus going to the off-reckoning fund? — The surplus belongs to 
the colonels. 

2106. Will you have the goodness to give the Committee the expense of your 
barracks in the years 1828-29? — It was in 1828, 13,813/., in Bengal, and at 
Madras 10,967/. ; in 1829, 28,367/., Bengal, and 1 3 # 05 * /• for Madras. 

2107. Does 
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rare perhaps to be found a person combining all the amiable and enviable virtues and 
qualifications which adorned the character of the late Marquis of Hastings ! 

i ^m'i res f’® ct ‘j? 6 t l' R ; r y as [° employing “military men in civil situations” (which 
should have been before adverted to), it cannot, 1 presume, be doubted, that where cana- 
a ‘ ,( qualification is equal in other respects, the habits and opportunities of military 
life affortf many advantages for acquiring a knowledge of political relations, revenue 
systems of different provinces and states, customs and opinions prevalent in the countries 
within and beyond the limits of their professional avocations and intercourse* and that 
the combination of the military with political, legislative, and diplomatic function* is 
peculiarly in accordance with the habits, usages, and feelings of the inhabitants of India 
and thereby calculated to give additional influence and effect to negotiations and objects 
ioi which those characters may be advantageously combined. 

Such occasional employment and distinction must moreover he highly beneficial, in 
cherishing a spirit of pride, emulation, and improvement in the army ; and the test of 
experience fully justifies, 1 presume, the employment of military men in diplomatic and 
political situations, as evinced in numerous brilliant characters and services bv which 
the reputation of Government and the best interests of India have been promoted and 
secured. 1 
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British subjects settling in India. 

® not a '* are ^ ,at an y “ advantage to the public interests connected with (he army ” 
woiild be likely to result from the settlement ol British subjects on (he continent of India • 
and it I might venture an opinion, founded on long and intimate knowledge of the habits’ 
manners, and opinions of the Native population of the interior of India, I should most 
earnestly leconimend, as highly necessary for the well-being and contentment of the com- 
munity, and (he maintenance of respect tor the authority of Government and the national 
character, that any general or promiscuous admission of European settlers should oil no 
account he permitted. On this point my views and opinions are most perfectly in unison 
with those so perspicuously expressed by Rammolmn Roy, in his reply to the 49th query 
of his communication with the Board of C ontrol ;* whilst the regulated admission of 
Europeans of “ character and capital,” might doubtless prove beneficial to the prosperity 
and welfare of the country, and more especially so perhaps in the islands of Renan" and 
Singapore, the settlement of Malacca, and perhaps Ceylon, and the territory acquired by 
the Burmah war, on the eastern coast, of the Bay of Bengal, where there is more or less a 
paucity ol population, with plenty ol scope for speculation and enterprise, and where the 
• Ce8 a, i i *^ nces .* n 8nd opinions between Europeans and the motley race 

QmaUves and Colonists o! those possessions, *|* are not marked by such distinctive features 
ot character, and religious and social peculiarities, as are fondly cherished by the primi- 
tive, inoffensive inhabitants of the continent within the Ganges. Had the island of Java 
been retained by the British Government, there would have been a vast field, in a de- 
ightful climate (the interior) for unbounded speculations and beneficial results in coloni- 
zation and productive commerce. 

The complexity of coins, and currency* in India. 

The want of an uniform standard of coinage and currency in India is a most important 
desideratum. The multifarious variety that still prevails is a source of confusion and 
trouble (to all but the money-changers and bankers), and, as it regards the payment of 
the troops, vexatious and injurious in its operation, which it would be wise and gracious 
to remedy, gratuitously as it were, before the wide-spreading spirit and deluge of demo- 
crat ical and inquisitorial discontent calls for it in a tone of claim or demand. 

, There 

• See Asiatic Journal for March 1832, page 228. > , v 

t But for Chinese, Malay, &c. emigrants to I’cnang, Malacca, &c. there would be a want of population for the con- 
cerns of those settlements; but by proper encouragement to settlers it might doubtless be increased to any extent. 
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2107. Does that relate to the establishment of barrack-masters, barrack- seijeants, 
and also to the expenditure of barrack stores? — Yes, it does. 

2108. Will you have the goodness to state the expense of your new works, and 
of your repairs, both to barracks and to fortresses, in the year 1828? — Tim total for 
India is 276,000 /. 

2109. What was the expense of hospitals in India in 1828? — £.291,780, 
including the medical establishment. 

2110. Does that include every expense for medicine, medical establishment and 
everything ? — Yes. 

2111. Will you have the goodness to state the amount of retired allowances, 
both full and half-pay, to officers on the retired list, in the years 1814, 1822, and 
1828? — In 1814, 81,663/-; hi 1822, 82,012/.; in 1828, 101,674/. 

2112. Is there not a fund called Lord Clive’s Fund? — There is. 

2113. Will you have the goodness to state the nature of it? — The fund desig- 
nated “ Lord Clive’s Fund,” was formed by some property belonging to Lord Clive, 
to which was added a sum of money given by the Nabob of Bengal, and those two 
sums together were received into the Company’s treasury in deposit, at an interest 
of eight per cent. ; the condition of the grant was that the produce of that fund 
should be applied in pensions to officers, to European non-commissioned officers 
and privates, and to their widows. 

2114. Will you state the amount of the fund, and of the several charges on it, 
and the nature of the several charges on it at the present moment ? — The capital 
of the fund was originally 100,533/. producing an interest, at eight percent., of 
8,042 /., and the annual charge upon the fund at this moment is 51,000/. 

2115. Will you state the manner in which that charge arises on it, and the 
different items? — The amount for pensions to the European non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers in England and in India is 33,900 /., and the allowances to 
officers and to widows 1 7,100/. 

2116. Is there any fund for the widows of officers, independent of Lord Clive’s 
Fund ? — There arc funds at all the presidencies of India, called Military Widows’ 
Funds, which are maintained by subscriptions on the part of the officers, and by 
contributions from the Company. From those funds, and the Orphan Fund in 
Bengal, and from Lord Clive’s Fund, the widows of officers and their children are 
provided for. 

2117. What was the amount in 1 828 paid by the Company and by Lord Clive’s 
Fund to widows and to the Widows’ Funds ?— Lord Clive’s Fund has long, since 
been worn out, principal and interest, so that the charges upon it are in fact 
charges upon the Company. With regard to the Widows’ Funds, the direct aid of 
the Company is 5,1 23 /. per annum ; but the funds profit principally by an indirect 
aid, iu the shape of a high rate of interest 011 their balances, and of an advantageous 
rate of exchange on their remittances to England. I have a calculation here- of 
the total advantages to the funds in those various modes, amounting in the wjbole 
to 47,091 /. a year, including the direct contribution of 5,123 /. Those 

not managed by the Company, but by trustees, appointed on the part of the 
officers. Ki 

2118. How 
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'ontowtiL There is, I observe, a letter on this subject in the Asiatic Journal for the present month. 

(1 Reply (March 1832) which forcibly sets forth tne injurious effect, as it regards the European 
of Maioi^General officers at certain^ stations of the army under the Bengal Presidency, by being paid in a 
Sir H. Worsley, coin which is the currency of the place (the Sicca rupee), with a deduction ^of something 
KUh March 1832. more than 4j percent., because the said rupee is called per cent, better than theSonaut 
rupee ; the denomination, though it may be called a nominal one, in which all the pay and 
allowances of the army is calculated, and that , in reference to the currency of England, at 
the rate of 2.s\ 6cL per Sonant rupee. Now with regard to the private sepoy (and^propor- 
tionably the Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers), the difference or deduc- 
tion, which may be fairly pronounced an actual loss, is severely felt ; more especially as it 
operates in situations at the Presidency, and in garrison duty more particularly, where 
they are more liable to harassing and uncomfortable duty, to a greater degree of sickness 
and to enhanced price for the necessaries, &c. of life. v f 

The private sepoy, in all stationary situations, receives, or should receive, seven rupees 
per month. At all the stations below Benares, where the Sicca rupee, or the coinage of 
Moorshedabad and Calcutta is current, the troops being paid in that currency, with a de- 
duction of about 4.J percent, the private sepoy, instead of seven rupees, his stipulated 
income, receives only 6 rupees 11 anas (or {J-ths), and a few couries or broken shells; 
though the officers’ servants, and the Dooly bearers in the pay of Government, are paid 
the Sicca rupee without any deduction ; and in the market and outlay of the troops, they 
can only obtain for their nominal income of 7 rupees, the value of (i rupees II anas, being 
about I Od. in English currency less than their stipulated income. And though this amount, 
small as it may otherwise appear, is of importance out of a stipend from which they have 
to provide food and raiment and lodging, and the incidental charges for washing and 
shaving, and firing for cooking, that alone is not the criterion by which we are to estimate 
the evil, but rather the imputation of injustice to which it exposes the Government, and 
the handle which it is calculated to aiford to any mischievous spirit to stir up discontent 
and disalfectioi). 

It may perhaps bo urged, per contra, that in making remittances to their families in the 
Upper or Inland Provinces, the men derive a countervailing advantage* by the difference 
between the Sicca and the Eucnow, or Benares or Furruckabad rupees, estimated a* 
Sonauts, in which the payment of remittances to their families are paid. But this at best is 
but a sorry and partial corrective of the loss, especially when it is recollected that, though 
many do make remittances to their families, many do not; and that the loss in question is 
sustained at those stations where, for reasons before stated, their means of saving is cur- 
tailed in proportion to the necessity of increased expenditure. So in the case of the Euro- 
pean officers, the loss by them sustained occurs wnere they can least afford to spare it; 
that is, at those particular stations where half batta only is received. 

The abolition of such a complicated currency has, I believe, been often under consider 
ration, but supposed to be connected with difficulties not easily to be overcome. Wha* 
those may be, I am not able to state. The influence of bankers and money changfers 
would of course be opposed to a measure that would interfere witli their trade or profit;*; 
hut, omnipotent as is the authority of the East-India Company in India, and paramount 
as seems the necessity for a correction of the evil, it would seem advisable to make the 
trial : at any rate, I cannot err in the conclusion that justice and policy equally demand 
the attempt, and that departments and servants of the same state, and often at the sprite 
places, should not be paid in a different currency, or, what is more to be deprecated* 
the same currency at a different valuation. At present, the civil servants and depart- 
ments of Government are paid in Sicca rupees, without any deduction, at least, such t 
believe to he the case. We have mints in Calcutta, at Benares, and at Furruckabad; hit 
coining under a different assay and valuation. 

pne 

* Or, more correctly speaking, the deducted difference is made good to them on the amount of any portion so 
remitted through the Government offices. '** 
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2118. How many officers had you receiving retired allowances in 1828 ? — Four 
hundred and ninety-one. 

2119. Have you ever made a calculation of the average number placed on retired 
allowance each year, on a long average of years ? — The number has greatly increased 
since 1796, when the practice of granting retired pay was first introduced ; the 
numbers were comparatively small at first, and they have gone on progressively 
increasing, and it can scarcely be said that they have reached their maximum. 

2120. Do you conceive that the retired allowances have about reached their 
maximum ?— Considering that reductions in the number of officers have been lately 
effected, it is possible that the amount may now be at its maximum, without refer- 
ence, however, to the effects of any new retiring funds. 

2121. What is the charge for pensions to non-commissioned officers and men for 
1814, 1822 and 1828? — In 1814, 14,651/.; in 1822, 20,106/., and in 1828, 
29,627 /. ; the pensions were increased in the intermediate period. 

2122. Have you any Return of the number of widows and children receiving 
pensions ? — I have, of the number of widows. 

2123. What was the number in 1828? — Three hundred and seventy-two, from 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

2124. Have you any Return of the number of non-commissioned officers and 
men in the years 1814, 1822, and 1828 ?— In 1814, 8.56 ; in 1822, 1,088 ; in 1828, 
1.707. 

212/5. Do these numbers apply only to the European officers and men, and to 
the widows of European officers and men ? — Those are the numbers of European 
non-commissioned officers and men pensioners. 

2126. How many native officers have you in the receipt of pensions ? — I cannot 
distinguish native officers from soldiers ; the total of both is 23,130. 

2 1 27. Have you any Return of the expense of half-pay to the native officers and 
soldiers? — The amount of pensions to native officers and soldiers at the three pre- 
sidencies, in the year 1828, appears to have been 211,903/. 

2128. Is there any other pension list except what yon have described ? — There 
arc some cases in which the Company have, in consideration of circumstances of 
peculiar distress, granted allowances in addition to those granted under the head of 
Lord Clive’s Fund. 

2129. What was the expense of the military stores sent out to India in 1828'-- 
In 1828, 514,726/. 

2130. Does much difficulty arise, from the different rates of allowances at the 
different presidencies, in keeping the accounts ? — No. I am not aware of any diffi- 
culty ; the accounts of each presidency are kept separate. 

2131. If the whole army was placed under one cominander-in-chicf, and the 
accounts under one board at Calcutta, would there not necessarily arise much 
simplicity and much saving of labour in keeping the accounts?— I apprehend not 
in keeping the accounts; the great difficulty at present in adjusting and combining 
the accounts arises from the variations in the currencies; an uniform currency 
would undoubtedly facilitate the keeping the accounts. 

2132. Did yon ever take into calculation what the expense would be of equalizing 
the pay at the different presidencies; say, for instance, on the establishment of 

f. i-V. cc 1828?— 
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One assay and intrinsic value might be established for all these— the same measure to 
be extended to the other 1 residencies ; and it might perhaps be further «k-‘irable th u 
the King ofOude, on the Bengal side, and any other tributary states which may have the 
privilege of coming, in connexion with the other Presidencies should ho ' ff ... , 

iu'voWe^ny* chan|j AtSS, S.& Z 

jniy , allowances, Ac.&c. ot the I lononrahlc Company's service was foumle.l on a reference 
•en^vt ,! sh , L ; u | rr ‘ ?,,c y»e sl, n , at | ng the rupee at 2.v. 6,/., it is desirable that the new cm-, 
tency hould hgiegulated by the same principle, according to which the rupee should 
be of the same value as 2.v. (>,/, and the gold coin, or gold mohr, of the value of 0 i" ,[ 
lupt cs, ot equal to a sovereign, or one pound sterling, with anv fractional proportion of 
emus, both silver and gold, as halves, quarters, &c that mav,' by tin- local amil'rh^ 
e found suitable ; the copper com to be apportioned accordingly, making thirty-two 
pieces ot copper, or sixteen, as may be deemed best, for each' rupee : perhi L the 
mallei com, oi the greater number, would be most useful. 

On this subject of coins and currency generally, I would suggest r, fei once to he made 
to the Honourable Mountsltmrt Elpl, instone, late (Governor of Bombay, hv whom (when 
mnimissioner at l oonah, Acc.) some salutary regulations were promulgated, tending to 

councct«rw!th it. ,U,XC< a " d CUm|,lcX cumnc - v ’ an(l t,,e ini'iuitous trade and imposition 

In July 1826 there was a debate in the East-India Court of Proprietors, the minutes 
of which may throw some light on the subject. 


The existing system of Government, its influence on the army in solar as mav 
depend on 1 nrliamentary enactment, compared with any changes which have been 
or may be suggested, &c. 

Not possessing information as to any changes that may have been of late, or mav he 
now suggested or contemplated, I do not venture any observations on this important 
bearing of the inquiry, further than to state I am not aware that any fundamental change 
m the system of Government direction and control of the arm v would be likely to he 
beneficial to the state, or to the welfare or ofliciencv of the army. 

I embrace this opportunity of pointing attention to the articles of war for Ilis Majesty’s 
service, m winch, according to the latest copy to which I have present access see 
Article 2, of section 22, by which Ilis Majesty’s officers might still claim precedence of 
the Company s officers, although, since the year 1786, the latter have been admitted to 
equality of iauk, according to the dates ot their commissions, 

I am at, a loss to conceive why this article, invidious in its aspect, and virtually abro- 
gated by practice, should still be continued in the annual revision of that code. Occa- 
sions might occur, and an instance did come to my knowledge, that happened on hoard 
ship where an officer of Ilis Majesty’s service, on occasion of a court-martial, insisted 
on the officers of the Honourable Company’s service, who were members of the court 
taking rank under those of Mis Majesty’s service, according to the tenor of that article! 
although the commissions of the former were of prior date. 

When in office in Bengal, I endeavoured to trace the record of the authority for ad- 
mitting the Honourable Company’s officers to equality of rank with those of Ilis Majesty’s 
service, which rule was promulgated in India in the year 1787 , I think, during the Go- 
vernment ol the illustrious and noble Marquis Cornwallis, with reference of date to the 

cessation 


Because u considerable portion of our troops stationed in Outle and contiguous posts, are, I believe, paid in the 
ru P*£ or &ona '* t ,- 0ur with that country are so blended, that it is necessary there should be but one 

cwrcncy, or, if more, of but one and the same standard and valuation, to obviate the inconveniences of different cur- 
rencies under one and the same government. 
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1 823 ? — It would depend upon the mode of equalizing, whether you brought up to 
the highest, or went down to the lowest, or took a medium. 

2133. If you brought up to the highest, what do you calculate would be the 
expense ? — I have never made any distinct calculation ; 1 apprehend the expense 
would be very considerable. 

2134. Can you state in round numbers what you consider the sum might be ?—• 
No, I can riot ; I have generally considered the expense would be very large. 

2135. Would the military boards at each presidency correspond directly with the 
India House, without passing through the central government at Calcutta ? —The 
military boards correspond with the local governments, and the local governments 
correspond with the Court of Directors. 

2136. Are the accounts of the military boards of the different presidencies always 
sent to the central government for their inspection and consideration before they 
come home?— No, they are not. 

2137. Have you any statement of the loss which has accrued upon the military 
stores? — Since 1814, the amount of military stores exported has been 2,7.50,000/., 
and the damage upon the whole, by defects in package, has been only 2,880/.; 
damages on shipboard are chargeable to the owners of the ships. 

2138. Will you have the goodness to state the expenses of the college at Addis* 
combe for the year 1828 ? — £’. 27,000 was the expense of the military seminary. 

21 3p. VV’hat was the expense of the military depdt in 1 828 ? — £. 28,<)(>o, including 
recruiting. 

2140. Will you have the goodness to state what was the arrangement made with 
the English Government respecting the expense of the troops to he furnished by them, 
and the mode of defraying that expense ? — The general principle of the arrange- 
ment was, that the Company should repay to the King’s Government everything 
that was expended in this country in respect of regiments serving in India. Diffi- 
culty was found in carrying that principle into effect, and it was arranged in 1 824, 
between the Lords of the 'Treasury and the Court, that an officer on the part of 
the Crown and an officer on the p.irt of the Company should meet and consider 
all the items of expense, and report upon the subject. They did so ; they made 
a Report to the Lords of the Treasury on the 18th of June 1824, in which they 
stated all the points upon which they agreed and all the points upon which they 
differed in opinion. f l ho Lords of the Treasury and the Court corresponded upon 
the subject, and an agreement was finally entered into. This is a copy of the 
Report and of the Agreement, if the Committee wish to receive it. {The Witness 
delivered in the same.) The expense in this country is about 270,000/. a year. 

2141. Does the 270,000 /. include the 60,000/. for half-pay and pensions?— No, 
that is a payment quite separate, under an Act of Parliament. 

Colonel DAVID LEIGHTON, c. b. again called in and examined. 

2142. Have you any suggestions to offer to the Committee, in addition.!# 
those which you have already given, connected with the subject upon which;. 
have been examined ?— I have given the subject some consideration, and there, ( $i» 
some points that I would like to record, The practice of allowing a great mma i ff.r 
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cessation of hostilities at Ciuldalore in 1783, on which occasion, I believe, his Lordship 
published in general orders, a warrant or document communicating His Majesty's most 
gracious consideration and favour thus conferred on the Honourable Company's officers, 
signed by the then Secretary at War, or Secretary of State for the War department. 

It seems now time to bring these desultory observations to a close. 1 fear they will be 
deemed to partake more of the character of minor details, than the more important general 
features indicated by the queries proposed. Put from the length of time tnat has elapsed 
since my more immediate intercourse with India, and its relative associations, and from 
the constant tendency to change which so especially marks the present era, I do not feel 
competent, in my present retirement and seclusion from public life, to offer any thing more 
to the purpose. Put before 1 conclude 1 crave leave to add, what 1 have m time past ad- 
vanced, as opportunity permitted, the following suggestions, as calculated to promote and 
cherish the fidelit y and attachment of the Native army of India, no less justly due to them 
in reference to their long and faithful services to the British Government, now three quar- 
ters of a century? since the bat t le of Plasscy, than called for by imperative considerations of 
wisdom and policy, with reference to the great changes which liuve taken place during 
that, period, as essentially necessary for the maintenance and security of our mighty empire 
in the East. 


In aid of the Native soldiers' income, 1 would suggest that they should be furnished 
with knapsacks and with watch cloaks (ten per company or troop of the latter might suf- 
fice v ), and ii the Honourable Company demur at the expense, it must be defrayed by the 
oil-reckoning fund, in aid of which, or to cover in part this additional demand on that 
fund, perhaps the Honourable Company would forego the ten per cent, which is at pre- 
sent charged on the invoice price of the woollens supplied from Europe, for the clothing 
of the army. 

Then; is no scale in the Native army for increase of pay to the privates, according to 
length of service, as prevails in His Majesty’s service. I would suggest that after ten or 
twelve years’ service, the privates who should not then have obtained promotion should 
have an additional rupee per month. The increase of expense would be inconsiderable, 
whilst the measure would have a very beneficial influence. Generally speaking, after that 
period of service, men, if not promoted, become dissatisfied or indifferent, and many take 
their disehmge. It is to be observed, they have neither bounty on first enlisting, nor any 
at any subsequent period in the way of renewal, however long their service. A permanent 
regulation for lialfor quarter pay to the widows (or orphans to a certain age) of all Native 
officers, non-commissioned and privates, who may be actually killed in action, or die of 
wounds. 


One month’s full batta should be allowed to all ranks, European and Native, whenever 
any post or station is relinquished (this does not often happen), as compensation for 
houses and huts, which, under other circumstances of felief of corps, are sold to the relieving 
troops. 

'I he indulgence of furlough is of the highest importance. To provide for this, I should 
be disposed to suggest, as I have formerly done, that the strength of corps should be in- 
creased beyond what might be otherwise deemed an adequate scale, so as to allow 
certain number being absent throughout the year. Eor instance, considering the effetfuye 
or necessary strength for all the duties required to be ten non-commissioned and 
privates per company, I should propose twelve non-commissioned and 110 privates, f soas 
to allow of two of the former and ten of the latter to be absent in turn for nine months of 
the year, or the whole year, according to local circumstances and the requisite attention $9 
discipline and periodical inspection ; but when, in spite of all those considerations which 
influence my mind in this respdet, I learn that instead of any such scale of increase, the 

strength 

-.• As articles of Government supply. 

t With corresponding proportion according to the established strength of Native cavalry and other Native corps. 
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of casualties to occur in the army, and of then sending out a great number of cadets 
at one time or in one season, I consider very injurious to the service. It makes too 
great a break in the regiments, too great a difference between the length of service 
or standing of subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get 
together. At other times, cadets are sent out when there are not commissions 
for them. When I left Bombay, there were 28 cadets in the infantry alone for 
whom there were no vacancies, and two or three supernumerary lieutenants and 
ensigns in most of the regiments, which was owing to the reduction of the strength 
of the army and number of officers ordered in 1829. I think it would be better 
if the cadets were not sent to India under the age of 1 8. Sixteen years of age is 
the present regulation. I think they would be more healthy and more useful. 
I mentioned in my last examination, that the horses for the cavalry were generally 
purchased by contract. Under the government of Sir John Malcolm an order was 
issued permitting commanding officers to purchase horses for their regiments. 
I cannot say what effect that order may produce ; referring to the singular order 
regarding the Company’s European regiments, I have to observe that if it be 
intended to do them away, I should consider it a very hurtful measure to the ser- 
vice. From the Company’s European troops a great number of non-commissioned 
officers are supplied to the native infantry and to departments, and there are other 
reasons why those regiments should be kept up, in my opinion, and the number of 
men increased instead of being diminished. I consider that they were much more 
useful as two regiments than as they are at present ; 500 Europeans in one part 
ot the country, and ,500 in another, are sometimes very much wanted and very useful. 
When the rank of colonel was conferred upon the Company’s officers, in 1829, the 
order which was sent out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
colonel by brevet in the territorial possessions of the East-India Company, and not 
even “ in the East-Indies only,” as all other King’s commissions are expressed ; 
so that a colonel employed out of their territorial possessions would only have the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. I can hardly allow myself to think that that w'as 
intended, but think it was intended that the commission of colonel should extend 
as far as the other commissions. I cannot see any reason why the commissions of 
officers in the East-India Company’s service should be limited to India, and think they 
should be effectual wherever their services are required. When the troops went to 
Egypt from India, the officers were told that their commissions were good for 
nothing. With reference to what I stated regarding the want of general officers, 
l beg to mention, that, by the Act of Parliament, the East-India Company are 
authorized to name commandcrs-in-chief for the different presidencies, either of 
His Majesty’s or their own service, with the approbation of His Majesty ; and that 
for the last 30 years which I have known the army in India, not one of the general 
officers in their own service has been appointed to the situation. I wish to make no 
remark upon the subject, further than to say, that it is certainly anything but gra- 
tifying to the Company’s officers. Many of the Company’s officers nave acci- 
dentally obtained the command, and held it for upwards of 1 2 months, but without 
a seat in council, which they would have had if they had been appointed regularly 
to the office of commander-in-chief. His Majesty’s officers have sometimes com- 
plained of the hardship of junior officers in the Company’s service being placed on 
e i. — V. g c 2 the 
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strength of compan.es , s reduced to hide more than half the scale J should advocate, I feel 
overwhelmed w.th despair, and disheartened as to the utility of any observations in , n y 
power to offer, which probably, as contrasted with passing events in India, resulting front 
what has been termed “ tl.e economizing mania that now prevails in all quarters of the 
globe, might reasonably be considered us influenced by delusion. 1 

, J? “fu 'rl nl v Hcmld 1 < ' or August 1825,”* there is a very succinct statement, under 

the head of “ I he Existing Discontents in the Indian Army,” to which I would respectfully 
suggest attention, llic facts and reasoning it contains appear to me for the most part to 
be strictly just and judicious. pan iu 

But for the discouraging impressions above adverted to, I should be disposed to reeom- 
mend an increased organization of Native invalid corps, by which various duties mhdit be 
usefully and adequately performed, instead of a host of out-pensioners who render no ser- 
vice of any kind: but whilst I am writing, I am doubtful whether one or both of the only 

lmelybeenalmlislicd 111 '^ 6 " ,Va ‘ ds W ,ic, ‘ a PP crtainwl 10 the Bengal Presidency have not 

The foregoing observations and suggestions, it will be remarked, are mainly applicable 
to the establishment of Bengal, as I do not fed competent to offer any particular opinions 
with respect to the other Presidencies. 1 

In respect to the “ present rules relative to pay, furlough, and retirement.” I have 
little to offer. It is, doubtless, advisable that the troops of all the Presidencies should be 
on an equality with respect to pay and allowances : I believe tliev now generally are so 
except that, I believe, the Madras Native troops have, when in the field, a much hitrher 
rate of pay than those of Bengal. 

The furlough and retiring Regulations are liberal, and ought to be graciously recog- 
nized. 1 understand there was lately agitated in Bengal a [dan for establishing a scale 
of retiring pay, according to length of service, without reference to rank alone • and 
that it had for its object to solicit the Home Authorities to adopt such plan • which 
was to combine an army subscription with the Government allowance, in order 
to unptove the income, and thus induce officers to retire, thereby accelerating promo- 
tion. If the latter object should be deemed expedient, the proposition seems calculated 
to promote it. 

In cases of tardy promotion, it might he subject for gracious consideration to allow 
ofhceis who, alter twenty-two years actual service in India, should not have attained 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel rcgimentally, to retire on the full pay of that rank. 

Mat cli 30, 1832. (Signed) Hknry Worslkv. 


(16.)— REPLY of Lieutenant-colonel BAKER ; dated London, 29th February 1832. 

Sir : 

I havk the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, and 
before replying to the several points to which it calls my attention, I beg to submit that 
my experience in India, though an infantry officer, was not confined to any particular 
branch or department of the army in Bengal, but has extended to almost all of them j 
that, with exception to six years’ employment, from 1811 to 1816 inclusive, in the island 
of Java, my service has been confined to the Bengal army and provinces. 1 served 
three years as assistant-secretary in the Military department of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, 


This work is no longer published, and in its day was not, perhaps, generally approved ; but the paper alluded to is 
evidently not the production of the Editor, but of a person possessing very accurate knowledge of the past and present 
circumstances of the service, and written, no doubt, with good intention, and a just sense of regard for, and what is 
due to, the host interests of the state and the army, on which that empire so mainly' depends. 
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Major-General 
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the staff to command divisions instead of them 5 but, in my opinion, without good 
reason, as the number of general officers on the stuff for both services is fixed by 
the authorities in England. I consider it highly proper that His Majesty’s officers 
should have a due proportion of government commands, but only so in proportion 
to the number of His Majesty’s troops, not in proportion to the number of superior 
officers sent out with regiments, or who afterwards exchange into them ; but 
the governments of the three presidencies must have the power of selection for 
commands. 

2143. Can you afford any explanation as to the off reckonings; the number of 
officers who by regulation receive a double share of off-reckonings, and the number 
that receive half the share of off-reckonings ?— When the regiments were divided 
in 1824, a colonel commandant was given to each battalion, and which is now called 
a regiment ; and by the regulations of the Company, it is ordered that an officer 
promoted, and who would have obtained off-reckonings on the old establishment 
prior to 1826, should receive the old established allowance for two battalions; and 
that officers who succeed to off-reckonings subsequently should only get the short 
or half allowance. 

2144. Do you think that doing away with the European infantry of the Com- 
pany would, in a political view, have a depressing, if not a degrading effect upon 
the local army of India, which would then have no Europeans but the artillery ? — 
Certainly, it has always been objected to, particularly when the regulations of 1 796 
were established ; it would be lowering the Company’s service, and I think the 
respectability of the Indian army must in some degree sink with the want of gene- 
ral officers to command divisions. It is somewhat unfortunate for the service, that 
frequently commanders-itt-chief come out who have never served in India, and with 
them staff officers who have never served there ; many of them have prejudices or 
erroneous opinions regarding the native army, which in time they overcome, but 
are succeeded by others equally unacquainted with the service. Other general 
officers likewise come out who have mistaken ideas at first ; and I say that it is 
unfortunate for the service when they are relieved soon after they become well 
acquainted with the nature of it in all its branches, and can control the expenses 
of departments and the issue of stores. 


Sabbati, 14 0 die Aprilis , 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


Major-General Sir CHARLES DALBIAC called in and further examined, ' 

> * *}ib' 

2145. Will you have the goodness to give a concise statement of the grier* 
ances you think the officers and soldiers suffer from the mode in which theyuare 
paid in India? — One very great loss or disadvantage which the European 
* sustain in India, with respect to their accounts, especially the, King’s troops; 1 and 

* which 
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continued. ment, tinder the Marquis of Hastings, the Honourable John Adam, and Karl Amherst, 
(!(>.)— Keply ^ rom 1822 to 1825. My service has been seventeen years eleven months with various 
of Lieut.-Colonel regiments ; seven years nine months in divers staff employ ; three years and three 
Baker, months on furlough to Europe ; and nine months on first and last passage out and home ; 

29th Feb. 1832. or twenty-nine years eight months up to my return on retirement from the service. 

2. 1 now proceed to answer the several heads of your inquiry, or at least to give such 
reference to public or other records, as will convey to the Commons’ Committee on East- 
India Military Affairs the fullest information. 

3. (1. & 111.) “ The past and present strength, distribution, and organization” of the 
armies of the three Presidencies, with the parallel question under the third head of your 
inquiry, can be much more satisfactorily ascertained from the Regulations of 8th January 
1/96, and of 1st May 1824, and from the “ Annual Distribution Returns” of the several 
Pr esidcncics, which are sent home from the Military department of each Government as 
soon as received from the adjutant-general's offices, than from any account I could give. 

4. In regard to the “ distribution” of the several armies, if not their “ strength and 
organization” also, the fluctuations have been so great and frequent, as to leave hardly 
a possibility of condensing this information, “ past and present,” into an abstract form. 
Every war, or rumour of war, and almost every letter in the Military department from 
England, lias produced some change or oilier in all those particulars. In regard to the 
organization of the Bengal army, from its origin in 1/56, some valuable information may 
be obtained from the proceedings of the East-lndia officers from 1/93 to 1/96, of which 
a copy has been sent to the Chairman of the Military Committee ; at page 31 in parti- 
cular. The paper accompanying, marked (A.) contains an abstract of the actual 
strength of the Bengal army since the late reductions. Its actual organization 1 shall 
refer to in replying to the 2d and 4th queries, regarding the staff, with the constitution 
and efficiency ol the force. 

5. (II.) u The staff and subsidiary departments” are almost a copy of those attached to 
the British forces, but on a scale comparatively much smaller than would be allotted to 
any European army ; and with three remarkable differences from all others, arising from 
their peculiar position and circumstances. 1. 'Flint all the staff is borrowed from the 
effective officers of regiments; 2. That even the Civil departments of the army are filled 
by officers taken from the effective strength of regiments ; 3. That the places of those 
officers taken for the staff, &c. are not filled up by promotions. An abstract of the 
Bengal Staff and Civil departments, up to my lcaviug it in January 1831, will be found 
in the enclosure marked (B). 

6. (II. & IV.) I will now try to discuss the efficiency of that staff, and what alterations, 
if any, are practicable or necessary, in view to the improvement and to the peculiar con- 
stitution of the Indian army as regards the officers, which may, blending your 2d and 4th 
queries, he summed up thus: 

(a) The original appointment of all its officers, as cadets, by the Directors of the East 
India Company in England. 

(b) That those cadets go out at their own expense to their several Presidencies, and 

neither take rank nor receive pay before their arrival. ^ 

(c) That once landed they are entirely at the disposal of the local Governments 'and 
Commanders-in-chief. 

(d) That they are posted to corps as 2d lieutenants, cornets, or ensigns, by the respective 

Commanders-in-chief, only as vacancies occur, and in strict order of seniority on the list* 
sent out from the India House, in the regiments of engineers, artillery, cavaljry, or 
infantry. ’ 

(e) That, by the Regulations of 1796, those belonging to the corps of engineers arid 
artillery rise to the ranl$ of colonel regi mentally, and by regular gradation ; a,s thQ& 
corps, whatever he their number of battalions, form each but one regiment as in Englari«* 
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which has given rise at times to strong complaints, is this, tliut in payments made 

by the troops to the East-India Company, the rupee is credited at a sterling value 1 * A|,nl 

considerably below that at which it is debited by the East-India' Company to the Major-i^neni 

troops. Indeed, the following curious anomaly is exhibited in the accounts of .SVCW^/MW. 

every- Kings regiment serving in India, namely, the rupee, which in all issues of 

pay is charged to the troops at the exchange of 2 .v. 6 d. sterling, is in the very 

same monthly account credited back to the troops at from 20 to 25 per cent, less 

than that exchange for payment to the Company, on account of remittances to 

England through the Court of Directors, whilst for other indispensable remittances 

to England on account of the troops, which are not authorized to be made through 

the Court of Directors, the soldier has to submit to a still more unfavourable 

exchange. The sole exception to this anomaly in Indian accounts, with the King’s 

troops, arose out of the War Office circular, N° 406, dated 30th April 1822, and 

addressed by Lord Palmerston, when Secretary at War, to officers commanding 

regiments in every part of the globe, directing that the soldier on foreign service 

should be afforded the means of making remittances to the amount of his pay, for 

the support of his family at home, without loss or risk. In conformity to the 

provision of which circular, authority was notified by a Government Order in 

Bombay, dated 14th June 1823, for non-commissioned officers and soldiers 

(commissioned officers have been excluded,) of the King’s regiments under that 

presidency to make the said family remittances at the same rate of exchange . 

( viz. 2 s. 0 d. per rupee) as that at which the rupee is debited to them in all issues 
of pay, but by bills made payable at six months’ sight. When, however, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers die in India, the said rate of exchange is denied 
for the remittance of their effects and credits to England. Under the regulations 
of the Court of Directors, dated 18th December 1811, a remittance of the fees of 
officers* commissions, and of the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, was authorized to be made through the Court of 
Directors, at the exchange of 2 s. 3 d. the rupee, the same being 110 more than 
a loss or discount of 10 per cent. But by the regulations of the Court, N" 310, 
of 1 825, that indulgence was rescinded ; and the fees of officers’ commissions in 
His Majesty’s service, and the regimental effects of deceased officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, are no longer allowed to be remitted through the 
Court of Directors, but at a rate of exchange notified annually by the Court, and 
subject to variation, which rate has been from 20 to 25 per cent, below the 
rate at which the rupee is charged to the troops in all issues of pay. 

Moreover, when an officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier happens to die 
intestate, and is possessed of property in India, in the hands of individuals, and not 
considered regimental property, such property (other than regimental effects) is 
taken possession of by the registrar of the presidency, a regulation excellent in 
principle, as providing security for the property of all British subjects dying intes- 
tate in India ; but under the existing forms and terms upon which the office o.‘ 
registrar is conducted, the representatives of an officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier dying intestate in India, and possessed of property (other than regimental 
efffests), eannot hope for a more favourable remittance of such property through the 
registrar than to receive the sarae, after the expiration of four years from the death 
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(/) In the cavalry and infantry the officers rise by regimental succession only to the 
rank of major, when the majors of each arm form but one lint, and are promoted to lieu- 
tenant-colonel and colonel by seniority on each general list of cavalry and infantry. 

(«4r) ^ rom this it results, that in the engineers and artillery supercession cannot 
occur, as all retain their primary and relative places from the lowest to the highest trades • 
but in the cavalry and infantry (10 regiments of the former, and 70 of the latter in 
Bengal), though no officer can supersede another in his own regiment, except by the ope- 
ration of the sentence of a court-martial, under the New Mutiny Act, reducing an officer 
so many steps, yet the officers of different regiments supersede each other; aiicl since the 
General Order of 1st May 1824, dividing each regiment of two battalions into distinct 
regiments of one battalion, this supercession has occurred to a very great extent. But 
once the rank ol major attained, no further supercession can occur, as all must, in each 
branch, retain their relative places as promoted. 

(//) When an officer chooses to retire after twenty-five years’ service, three years 
being included for a furlough, the rank lie has acquired in his regiment fixes the pension 
to which he is entitled ; and whatever he his length of service, he can never he entitled 
to a higher retiring pension, except for wounds. By the Regulations of 1796, this rule 
extended even to colonels of regiments, who were compelled to retire, or to return to 
India within five years ; but since 1804, l think, and by a clause in the last Charter, the 
colonels may remain at home from the time they attain that rank, retaining rank, pay 
and the off-reckonings of their regiments. " 1 

(0 lienee it will he obvious, that the system of gradation promotion, by strict regi- 
mental seniority in the whole Indian army, cannot be disturbed without great injury^to 
the mass of officers; and that the number required fertile staff and civil departments 
of the armies, has of necessity, and from the peculiar organization of that army, been 
taken indifferently from the effective list of officers of all regiments ; and has not, as 
- r °^ ean arm * os 5 been B l led up by promotions in those regiments, so as to render them 
effective, for the double reason, that it would give some corps an undue promotion over 
others, and thus influence or affect greatly the ultimate right, common to all, of the full 
pay pension of their regimental rank after twenty-five years’ service. 


7. The result is, that all plans for the entire assimilation of the Indian staff with that 
of the British army, either as to numbers, or by rendering it effective, and filling up their 
places by promotion in their regiments, have failed. Late orders from home have reme- 
died the only inconvenience which the Governments of India, or the service itself, ever 
experienced or complained of ; r h. the unequal pressure upon different regiments, by the 
demand for stall or other useful appointments, suited to our peculiar position in that 
country, which has no analogy elsewhere. Since the letter from the home authorities to 
the Supreme Government of the 25th November 1823, several other orders have, I be- 
lieve, been sent out, restricting the local Governments and Commanders-in-chief from taking 
more than one captain out of five, and two subalterns out of twelve per regiment, for the 
stafl or miscellaneous appointments ; and no regiment can now be called upon for a third 
officer, to fill a stall or detached situation, till all other regiments have detached two officers 
in like manner. 


8. This limitation on private patronage and favour I conceive to be not only highly 
expedient and politic, viewing the limited number of officers to each regiment, hut as 
corrective of tne only good objection to the army staff being drawn from the effective 
officers of corps ; m. that it was unequal in its operation, crippling some regiments at 
the expense of others in regard to patronage, by the inevitable eflects of favour or private 
interest, and leaving to others similarly situated a full complement for years together. 
Nor was this all ; for the favoured regiment, though crippled as to discipline and useful ser- 
vice, continued its good luck long beyond the apparent ptesstlre, by the superior promotion 
arising from the earlier retirement from the service of so many staff officers, beyond a 
regiment less fortunate in that respect. * 

9. But 
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of the deceased, at a loss or discount of more than 35 per cent., even though it were 
manifest that such property had accrued chiefly or wholly from the savings of pay 
issued to the deceased whilst in India, which with respect to non-commissioned 
oflicers and soldiers must be almost invariably the case. Upon a subject so serious as 
the above to the interest of the representatives of officers, non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers dying in India, I wish to adduce a case in point which came officially 
under my notice. Quartermaster Allan, of the 4th dragoons (then under my com- 
mand), died intestate at Kaira in Guzerat, on 13th June 1 824, leaving four children, 
three of whom were in England : his property (other than regimental) was made 
over to the registrar of Bombay. Upon my arrival in England 1 0 months afterwards, 
Lord Palmerston, as Secretary at War, appointed me trustee to his affairs; and after a 
remonstrance from his Lordship to the registrar, of the 22d December 1826, the 
balance of the late quartermaster Allan’s account was remitted to me : 9,653 £ 
rupees was the amount received by the registrar on account of the deceased’s estate, 
which sum had accrued most assuredly in a great measure from savings out of his pay 
and allowances, and at the rate at which his pay and allowances had been issued 
would have brought 1,20b l. 1 4 s. sterling, whereas the sum I received from the regis- 
trar by bill at six months’ sight, was 764/. os. 4 d. t paid tome through Messrs. Forbes 
& Company, in June 1828, four years after quartermaster Allan’s decease ; and this 
account was carried through with something more than ordinary expedition, by 
reason of the letter which the Secretary at War addressed to the registrar upon the 
subject. I wish to submit to the Committee another point with respect to the accounts 
of King’s troops serving in India. There are certain very expensive articles of regi- 
mental necessaries, especially for the cavalry soldier, which arc of necessity supplied 
from England ; I mean such articles as cloth overalls, boots, girdles, &c., which 
articles when delivered to the troops in India, reach nearly double the price at 
which they are charged to the soldier at home. I am aware that the prices are ma- 
terially and unavoidably enhanced by freight, insurance and other import expenses ; 
but by much the more serious increase of charge to the soldier arises from the very 
great depreciation of the coin in which he is paid in Lidia, in comparison with the 
coiii in which he has to pay for the necessaries supplied from this country. A very 
forcible appeal was made to me by the King’s regiment of cavalry in Bombay whilst 
under my command, praying that the prime cost of some such expensive articles 
which had been supplied from England might be permitted to be paid for by bills 
through the Court of Directors at the same rate of exchange as that at which the 
soldier’s pay was charged to him in India. This appeal I submitted the 11th of 
October 1823 to the Military Secretary at Bombay : it was laid by the Commander* 
in-Chief before the Governor in Council, but the relief prayed was not granted ; -the 
reply being to the effect, as far as my memory serves me, that there was nothing in 
the regulations of the Court of Directors to warrant such an arrangement. It has 
appeared to me more than probable that the Committee may consider the soldier 
serving in India to have some claim for consideration upon the point in question, ‘in 
cases where regimental necessaries are of necessity supplied from Great Bri tain . ' 

. ■ <■ ' 
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9. But now that the strict limitation of officers to be taken for the staff and miscellaneous 
appointments of India has been enforced, founded on an approximation to the probable 
demands, one year with another, of one captain and two subalterns per regiment or bat- 
talion, the only thing wanting to complete the system, and to render the staff as effective 
as the peculiar constitution of the Indian army will permit, is to restore the subaltern 
officers lately taken troni all regiments, and which are now really wanting in all the 
infantry corps in particular, as will be obvious from the comparative state of cavalry and 
infantry. When the army was reduced, in May 1829, to six troops the cavalry ‘regi- 
ments, and eight companies the infantry, the extra captain was suffered to ren.amin all 
evidently with a view to this contingency of the general staff; but three subalterns per 
regiment were reduced, although in the infantry, engineers, and artillery at least they 
were full as necessary as the allowance of one captain for the staff.* For the regimental 
stall no allowance lias ever been made in the Indian army ; they are taken from the 
effective, and really belong to, and often command, troops and companies. 

10. To speak of the efficiency of the staff of the Indian army would be to undertake a 
history ot that army. Its actions and its discipline must determine the merits of the staff 
by whom in all its various departments that force has been directed or led. Suffice’it to 
say, that springing as it does from families of every order in England, and brought up in 
India expressly for that service, it must possess, generally speaking, education, zeal, and 
ability equal at least to any other ; that in reference to the peculiar duties which the 
creation of a Native Indian army ot such magnitude imposes on that staff, in no other wav 
than by continuance of the present system could the requisite local knowledge or 
acquaintance with the languages, habits, customs, or prejudices of the materials’’ com- 
posing it, be supplied to guide the machine, f 

11. The increase of officers to the Indian army, by the restoration of the two lieutenants 

am! one ensign taken in May 1829 from eacli regiment or battalion, seems to me urgently 
necessary in all branches, for the following reasons. ' } 

(a) In the engineer corps, to enable it to take, gradually, its peculiar duties now per- 
lonned by the officers ot the line, as exhibited in the paper marked (13.), viz. 

Surveyor-generars department f 13 officers. 

Pioneer corps, eight companies, and staff ]() do. 

Public works, canals, and bridges -J-iy ( ] 0> 


Engineer appointments ... 41 

in addition to those they already hold, which on an establishment of GO officers is impos- 
sible. i lie places already held by engineer officers, and the total required, are, 

Chief 


Cavalry 

Infantry 


Regiments. 


0 Troops. 

8 Companies. 


Captains 
Lieutenants 
Kn. signs, &e. 


Officers to all. 


Each Regiment 
Deduct Staff, 

Captain .. . . . . 1 1 

Subalterns . . . . . . a J 


Remain 


Cavalry, per troop qX 

Infantry, per company ...... ij ...- 

, Including in both the regimental staff. 

modification ^Mttular ^scs. 94 * 9 ’’’ P ‘ U * ^ “ d p> 34 °- to the of dita letter, 
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Martisj 17° die Aprilis, 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John By no in the Chair. 


Captain MACAN called in and examined. mii.i l \n\ 

2146. You have served a long period in India, have you not? — Twenty- 17 A|mi is 

three years. 

2147. How long is it since you left India?— Two years and a half. ( ;ipt M"'"" 

2148. What situation have you held? — For the last la years I was in India I 
held the situation of Persian Interpreter to three Commanders-in-chief— Lord 
Hastings, Sir Edward Paget, and Lord Combermerc. 

2149. You have had the means of obtaining great knowledge of the military 
system pursued in that country ? — I have a general acquaintance with the military 
system on the Bengal establishment. 

2150. Have you served at either of the other presidencies? — I have not ; and I 
beg that my observations may be considered as exclusively applicable to the Bengal 
presidency, though I have not the slightest doubt that many of them may be equally 
applicable to the other presidencies. 

2151. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army of the presidency where 
you have served? — In considering the efficiency of the army, I would propose to 
consider, first, its strength and organization; secondly, its discipline, and what is 
called by military men morale, by which I understand its feeling and character; 
thirdly, arms and equipments ; and, lastly, I shall observe on the staff, and on the 
distribution of the army with reference to foreign invasion and domestic tran- 
quillity. The strength of the army has varied according to circumstances and 
exigencies ; I believe the strength of the native army now in Bengal to be little 
short of 90,000 men. Its efficiency, in point of numbers, may be considered under 
two heads ; first, with reference to foreign aggression ; and, secondly, to the internal 
tranquillity of our own vast empire. For either of these purposes, the army, in 
point of numerical strength, is more than efficient, but for both, 1 think it is barely 
so. With reference to foreign aggression, it may be here necessary to consider the 
states that immediately touch our frontiers. The most important of these is un- 
doubtedly that of the Scikhs, oft our north-western frontier; whether we consider 
its situation, its ‘'revenue, its military force, or the warlike character of its ruler. 

This power is supposed to be capable of bringing into the field about 20,000 
efficient cavalry, and perhaps as many of a less efficient description ; a considerable 
body of infantry, more or less organized, and disciplined by French officers 
according to the European system of tactics, and a better artillery, horse and foot, 
than any other native state. Runjeet being the ruler, is said to have accumulated 
a vast treasure : his country is populous, fertile and extensive, including not only 
all the tract known hy the name of the Punjab, from the mountains on the north* 

cast 
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Chief engineer and staff 

Superintending engineers, F. O. 
Executive engineers of districts 

Assistants under ditto 

Miscellaneous works and surveys ... 
Sappers & miners, 6 companies & staff 


now. 

9 


y 

14 

ii 

*7 

8 


2 

4 

1<> 

10 


of 38 now employed say *24 


and pioneer corps 


18 


80 


Actually employed ... 45 w 

« S"' y 13 0ir ' tC ' S f “ r f “ rlo “*'‘ sicl< four taulku,. 


Required 


The Ii,* L ! . 'Ij’v n f, tly L, "'°l ,ca " ,lorsc ai "' loot > the want is not less urgent, 

le ft-.l ^ i \ 1SalT ot iom ' lroo P s <>r companies each, excepting two Native 
; 01 fi«lun‘l»uzc of eight companies each. To each of these there are l'niseve^ 

as\vell as P ; U,y ° T CCr |’ h 'ir t : a I ,ta,,,s » a,ul tw < lvc subalterns, which includes the general 
as ell as regnnenta 1 stall, furlough, &c. : fifteen captains were on the general stall und 

vU o I U !wo lf fiel t Ut (r y ! T\ 1 remC,nbt ‘ r 1,10 head-quarters at Dun. Dim. lately 
' •> he,<1 officers and three captains for the regimental duty of twentv-one 

ot “m an C ri/o Jl ' U S OPean r'l’ Native a, .' till( ''- v ’ and not two officers per company were left 
' gc . Some ot the companies were commanded by young second lieutenants. 

w-rnt i-'l tlle . Nallve cavtdn’, of which the regiments have now only six troops each, the 

wiio perform allTlle^ lkC ^ N,U, , Ve . i ". fant, '. v ’ t,u T Imve two Native officers per troop 
' ln,enor regimental duties; and admitting that they give three officers 

teen ffi me,,t t°r c° s r vcntttM f<)r ,lle general and miscellaneous staff; there are still four- 
conceiwin I'. 1 ° r S |' X t 'r K ' , , , r’ or of English officers two and one-third per troop, which 1 
officers Hut VesT f’ 1 d y< tlVe- f< ! r , a ">' Native regiment, in addition to the Native 
so m. ci /• - cavalr y_ regiment of six troops in such o country as India, and where 

t i l l i ' me ,s ,akcn m forming a cavalry soldier, on any emergency, is too .small an 
of a regiment’ A C ° rps ol troops, or four squadrons, admit of the equal division 

nresenf r l i ‘* ccas,0 !' s wllL 're a wing would be as serviceable as a regiment of the 
officers k ' Var ‘ lorination ; and then the cavalry would require the three additional 


dude! J|!! IC m N " t , iVe i'lEa'itrv, which performs nearly the whole of the real and fatiguing 
sun dv hed^f - T - 1,10 restoration of the three oncers is, I conceive, indispensable to 
J p > tia. deficiencies created by the regular ami constant demand for the stall' and the 

rXr\ U "? °ffi 1C CO " n "'- V in tl,e Political ! "" 1 ( ivil departments, and to leave them 
cflective British officers per company, which, with the two Native officers, is an ample 

? VTZ ° r CV f;'>’ Scrvl0 V tbis would give but one officer for regimental staff; but 

. II*. • ‘j s . will ultimately, if the existing orders are obeyed in India, be withdrawn from 
. .,1 ^ i V tUt "“ S ’ 1 . av< -‘rage s, /dl> Ac., taken from regiments, will soon, I think, he 
e iccc to one captain and one lieutenant per regiment ; and then two subalterns will 
cumin, extra to two officers per company, for the regimental staff, viz. adjutant interpreter 
anil quartermaster, without companies, i. e. not posted as at present. 

I his I consider a great desideratum in the army of India, and as the one thing needful. 
A higher establishment than two European officers a company, if effective, I should con- 
sider a very needless expense in the Native army. But this should he allowed as early as 
possible. J 


.1 , ( ! V - L ) J n 1 '. es P^ ct lo tbe efficiency of our military force I have no hesitation in suyin.o-, 

lt Although I think it has been unnecessarily tampered with for the last twenty or tvventy- 
our years, and particularly in the dislocation of regiments which took place in May 1821, 
which left a very unpleasant feeling in all the Native regiments Bengal, a feeling which 


IS 


(i u * ifpgrticutM^cs! 88 ° f 179l ' <! ’ p ‘ H Ct in f ra ’ and l ,anu 25 > P* 34 °* t0 the eiul of this letter, for cortuin moililicn- 
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east to the district of Moultan, inclusive, on the south-west, but also considerable 
tracts beyond the lndus, and the whole valley of Cashmere. With this chief we 
made a treaty in 1 808, the basis of which was, I believe, that we were not to inter- 
fere or control his views beyond the river Sutledge ; and that he was not to meddle 
on our side of that river. Against this power, were we to go to war, 20,000 men 
would, I conceive, be a sufficient force, with a reserve of 4,000, not only to 
punish aggression, but to conquer the whole of his country, as far as the Indus, in 
the course of two or three months at farthest. But as a war on one frontier will 
inevitably produce threats on all others (which threats, if we are not prepared to 
punish or oppose, will inevitably become open hostilities), we must be guarded on 
all sides ; and our Indian empire can never be considered in a state of peace. On 
our western and south-western frontier are the Mahratta and Rajpoot states; but 
these powers, though once formidable, are now feeble and disunited; and as the 
troops of the other presidencies would participate in any operations against them, 

15.000 men on the side of Bengal would be ample to overawe those powers or to 
punish aggression. Our northern frontier brings us in contact with the Ncpaulese, 
a brave and warlike race, who gave us much trouble during the short war we had 
with them, and against whom, in their mountainous country, I consider our native 
troops, unaided by a large proportion of Europeans, unfit to cope. The Nepaulese 
are not, however, considered so formidable on the plains; but as they touch our 
frontier for some hundred miles, they could give us great annoyance, if we 
were engaged in a war in any other quarter, and would, at all events, require to be 
watched by strong detachments of observation in the Terrai. Ferhnps 6,000 or 

8.000 men. well stationed, would be sufficient for this purpose. Of our south- 
eastern frontier we showed an extraordinary ignorance, until the Burmese lately 
showed to us how vulnerable we were in that quarter; but possessing the territories 
of Arracan, as we now do, they will find it difficult to annoy us as they did before. 
It will, however, he necessary to - have that province and south-eastern frontier well 
protected, and for this purpose I should think, considering the vast extent of frontier, 

10.000 men, with a body of 500 irregular horse, would not be considered too much. 
A defenceless frontier often proves the cause of expensive wars, by courting aggres- 
sion ; and I have no doubt, that had our eastern frontier been properly guarded, 
the Burmese would never have made inroads into it ; and we might have been 
saved an expenditure of, I believe, upwards of 10 millions sterling in the war that 
ensued. From what I have stated above, it will be seen that I consider little more 
than 50,0()o men quite ample on the side of Bengal, either for defence against the 
simultaneous aggression of native states, or even to extend our conquest ; and it 
might be supposed that out of an army of abotat 100,000 men, including His 
Majesty s troops, such a force might be easily spared, without ^endangering our 
domestic peace ; but the fact is the very opposite ; an army of half that number 
could not march from the Bengal presidency to make war at any distance beyond 
its frontier, without causing considerable domestic commotion ; and the conclusion 
is obvious, viz. that more than half our army is required to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and support our civil administration; and this shows that our empire 
is maintained by the sword, and not by the wisdom, justice, and vigour ofhdur 
civil administration, the love of the people or the force of opinion, unless sis meant 

by 
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is not yet extinct, I do not believe that we could create any other that would work half so 
well so easily and so economically as the present. I have never witnessed any backward- 
ness’ll! the men of the Bengal army. Quite the reverse, indeed. I have often regretted an 
.eagerness and rashness leading to confusion, and betraying only that want of discipline or 
experience, which will be explained by saying, it occurred only when the men were raw 
and inexperienced, or when we had not an English officer to each company. M- ith two offi- 
cers a company, and the minds of the men relieved Irom the perpetual terror they aie undci 
of chance in something or other, the Bengal army, 1 am persuaded, are equal to any ser- 
vice, or to meet any European enemy, brigaded as usual with English troops, and com- 
manded by English officers. 1 have served with them against European troops in Java. 
Wc never had a doubt of success; and the conduct of the live or six Bengal regiments 
there dur'iiv six years would have done honour to any troops before ail enemy, and re- 
moved entirely any doubts that might previously have existed in the minds of His Majesty s 
officers present, or in those of the French and Dutch officers to whom we were opposed. 
The latter preferred our Bengal soldiers to their own; and for bravery and good conduct, 
the late General Gillespie on all occasions (as well as Eord Lake before him, and the Mar- 
ciuis of Hastings since) passed the warmest culogiimis on them. The former even distin- 
guished the corps to which I then belonged (of light infantry) equally, it not beyond a 
the Kind’s moments we had in Java. If therefore (and such instances must occur in all 
armies) any departure from this character should occur, I will tuke upon me to assert it 
will easily be traced to some other motive than a want of bravery or military feeling, winch 


will easily ue rraceu lu - -y*' . . J r * 

is in fact the distingushing character, carried to a fault, ol the race of men composing the 
irmv. If the Government and the Commanders-in-chiet would but let 


Bengal Native army, h mi; uuvc..u..i:..t “**'• ti *'- y ;*r~7 ' . i 

well alone,” and not disgust men so easily managed, but. so childish in their simplicity, and 
superstitious]}' attached to old habits, customs, and above all, to their old officers and modes 
of discipline, I will answer for that army more than fulfilling the expectations which led to 
its formation* 


l:b (IV. 2.) In regard to its economy, I believe I may .say, that it is the cheapest army, 
for its numbers and utility, in the world ; and considering that, it can be marched at an 
hour’s notice complete for service, with all its c imp equipage and spare ammunition (Irom 
one to two hundred rounds per man, besides forty rounds in pouch), to any distance, the 
last march of my own regiment, at an ordinary relief, was 1,200 miles, the Bengal 1 re- 
sidency extending 2,000* miles nearly from N.W. to S.E. 1 would refer the Board (or the 
Committee) to }>. 78 of the Supplement to the Facts and Documents, lately sent them, in 
which they will find, from the pen of an old officer now in India, a statement signed 
“ Scrutator,” showing that the average of every fighting man in India, including Kings 
and Company’s troops, officers and men, costs the state, taking all the military charges into 
account, only C30 per annum ; while Great Britain pays (in time of peace too), including 
the navy and its charges on both sides of the account, no less than LI85 on an average for 
uch of its defenders. Vet the former is loudly proclaimed in England to be an overpaid 


ft rmy ; but such delusion is one ot entire ignorance 


The European troops cannot take any duty in Bengal. 

17. (IV. note.') The employment of military men in civil stations is highly objectionable : 
1st. As they are seldom entirely fit for them, by education or previous habits; 2d. As it tends 
to render their regiments inefficient; and lastly, As it generally unfits the individual for t e 
future performance of his military duties. With the reservation before expressed, t. e. ot 
special cases, or peculiar qualifications for political employ , it should be a general rule* that 
no military man should hold a civil station, except in cases where necessity must supersede 
all law. 


18. The rules relative to numbers, or the proportion of ranks one to the otlier> have 
already been discussed. The strength of the army, or of each regiment, must ever UMCffitd® 
with the political state of our Government; but 1 do conceive that its present reduced state 
is really alarming. As to pay, it is a delicate subject, and should be as little tampered wun 
as possible. Generally speaking, however, I would say, that our Native non- commissioned 
officers (havildars and naicks) arc paid too high in proportion to the men, or the men wo 
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by this . expression,' iso often used} the opinion of our ability and readiness to 
punish aggression* 

* The system of civil administration, which has been so much and so frequently 
extolled by those who administer it, could not stand six months without the active 
or influential aid of our troops ; nor can 1 look forward to a period when we can 
hold our Eastern empire by anything but military power and supremacy. There 
is not a large city in India that cannot pour forth, when excited by any cause, a 
military population of from 5,000 to 1 5,000 armed men : an instance of this occurred 
at Bareilly in 1 8 1 6 : 10,000 or 15,000 men assembled there and attacked our small 
body of troops, cut into our square, and for a time took possession of one of our 
guns ; and in the province of llohilcund, in which Bareilly is situated, 25,000 
armed men* with a good share of discipline after their own fashion, could be 
assembled in five days. The city of Benares has often put forth 10,000 or 1 5,000 men, 
when excited by religious feuds between the Mahomedans and Hindoos; and, as I 
have said before, there are few large cities in our Eastern empire which do not 
contain a large body of armed men, ready to take advantage of the absence of troops 
to excite commotions, in the hope of plunder. On the occasion of the relief of 
troops, attention is invariably paid to this spirit of insubordination in the mass of 
the people of these large towns, and if the commander-in-chief wants to assemble a 
small body of men at any point, he is much embarrassed to know from whence 
they can be spared ; and whenever we have taken the field (indeed, I believe at all 
times,’ either of peace or war), we employ five or six battalions belonging to the 
Begum tSumroo to protect our cantonments from being plundered and burnt during 
the absence of our military force. I think it may be inferred, from what I have 
above stated, that the native army of Bengal is not more than sufficient, if quite so, 
for the purpose or repelling foreign enemies and preserving domestic tranquillity, 
and proves the fallacy of the opinions so frequently stated by former governors- 
general, of their hopes to make reductions in the army at the conclusion of certain 
wars then in hand. The contrary has always proved the fact ; for all our wars, though 
generally wars of defence and not of aggression, ended in increase of territory ; 
and though we conquered enemies, we did not find we could reduce our army, and 
with every extension of territory, and every conquest of a foreign foe, I am convinced 
we shall find a greater necessity for increasing it, because, as I have before stated, 
our government in the East is upheld by military force alone. With regard to the 
discipline of the army, as far as regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under 
arms, and precision in battalion evolutions, they are, 1 think, all that can be desired, 
and much more than could reasonably have been expected, considering that they 
are scattered over a vast exterit of country, ami frittered away in detachments for 
civil duties, Which more or less destroys their organization and efficiency con- 
sidered as a military body. But in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in de- 
votedness to the service, readiness for any duty they may be called on to perform, 
cheerfulness under privations, confidence and attachment to their officers, un- 
hesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, without regard either to the 
number or character of the enemy, the native soldier is allowed by all the best 
informed officers of the. service, by those who have had most experience, and who 
are best acquainted* with their character, to. have infinitely deteriorated. As a proof 
e.i. — V. d d of 
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lam in respect of the non-commissioned officers ; but it has now existed so long that it is 
better to let it alone. Whenever a Native regiment, however, is obliged to hut at a new 
cantonment, two rupees a man should be allowed to the sepoys only ; this, not because it 
is allowed to the troops at Madras and Bombay, whose pay also is higher, for I maintain 
there is or can be no analogy or comparison between the different Presidencies, which are 
and have always been in fact distinct kingdoms, more widely separated in all respects than 
France and England, or Italy and Germany, but becuuse the sepoy on half batta should 
not on principle be made to find his own shed ; or let the Government construct a long 
tiled double barrack for each company, divided by party-walls into forty or fifty rooms of 
ten or twelve feet square, the walls of masonry and rough cast, the floor of earth, raised a 
foot, or as necessary. 

19. 1 would propose no change as to the “qualifications, enlistment, promotion, furlough, 
or retirement of the men, European or Native, comprising the Bengal army. The nues 
nowin existence being the result of long experience, must be practically the best; or if 
any alteration should be hereafter required, it may safely be left to the local Governments 
or Commanders-in-chief, who will be the first to discover its necessity. 

20. The qualifications, enlistment, furlough, and promotions of the Bengal army are 
strictly defined by general rules called “ Standing Orders,” including the internal discipline 
of all regiments; and its numbers, pay, retirement, and invalid pension by the “ Government 
Regulations.” Although recruiting is now more difficult than it was thirty years since, 
yet no man is allowed to be taken in any infantry regiment under five feet six inches, or 
of inferior caste, or beyond twenty-five years of age. The retirement of the Native troops 
on the full invalid pay, when reported unfit by a medical committee, has always appeared 
to me too limited or indulgent in point of time, being after fifteen years’ service, or gene- 
rally at thirty-two or thirty-three years of age. The officers, in a hostile climate, are only 
allowed their retirement after twenty-five years’ service; and I think that without any 
injustice, and with great benefit to the service, the period of service for the men, who serve 
in their own country, and see their families for months every second or third year, might 
prospectively (wounds always excepted) be extended to the same period, to entitle them, 
if unfit, to the full invalid pay ; and the Regulations might be modified in some other 
respects. 

21* The proportions of European and Native corps is a mixed and rather complicated 
question. Primd facie, I should say that one-cighth of our force in India should be Euro- 
pean, and that, I apprehend, is about the proportion actually serving there since the great 
reductions of the last three years in our Native armies. But when augmented, as those 
armies were in the governments of the Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst, the 
European force did not increase in proportion. The force then under arms in India was 
about 320,000 or 330,000 men, of whom at least 40,000 should have been European. 

22. But a great portion of that augmented force was in its nature temporary, and con- 
sisted of what is called “ local” or “ provincial” corps. During the wars of 1817-18 and 
1824-25, forty-four local and irregular corps were on foot in Bengal alone, extra to the 
regular establishment, and borrowing officers from it. # During the former period I com- 
ma tided 


* Viz . — Irregular Troops ; 

8 Regiments of Local Horse, 3.* 
itf — Local Infantry, 4.* 

16 — Provincial ditto, for Civil Duties. 

3 — Invalids, a.* 

1 — Pioneers. 

44 Total Corps. 


Regular Troops : 

2 Regiments of Dragoons. 

10 — Light Cavalry. 

9 — European Infantry. 

74 — Native Infantry. 

6 — Extra ditto. # 

8 — Grenadiers.* 

8 — Light Infantry.* 

117 Corps of the Line. 


Not counting Artillery (Horse and Foot) or Engineers and Sappers. 

The aggregate number under arms in Bengal was at least from 160,000 to 180,000 men. 
Those disbanded are marked with a (•) ; and all the rest reduced nearly one-haJf in number. 
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17 April 1832. 
Capt. Ah wan. 


of their former readiness and present dislike to go on service for which they Were 
not enlisted, I need only mention, that when volunteers were required for Egypt, . 
for the Isle of France and for Java, there was no difficulty in getting them, but 
on the breaking out of the war with the Burmese, the sepoys on the Bengal 
establishment* showed a decided reluctance to volunteer for that service. A mis- 
fortune which occurred at the first breaking out of that war, in having one of our 
detachments cut up at a place called Ramoo, was the watch-word of alarm through- 
out the native army. One battalion at Barrackporc mutinied when ordered to march 
to the eastern frontier against the Burmese. The cause of that mutiny has been, 

I know, attributed to a want of means of conveying their baggage ; but I am firmly 
persuaded, that if that battalion had been ordered to the westward instead of to 
the eastward, we should never have had a mutiny, and never have had any com- 
plaints of want of carriage; and it is a well known fact, which can be proved by n 
reference to the commander-in-chief, that two days previous to that on which they 
were ordered to march, the cattle for the baggage were reported to be efficient and 
ready. Again, in the petition sent in by that mutinous battalion, the night before 
they were attacked, they stated their causes of grievance, and never once mentioned 
the circumstance of the want of carriage for their baggage. 

21/) 2. What causes of grievance did they state ?— -Two : first, their having been 
required to embark on board ship; secondly, the unjust influence of the havildar- 
major with regard to the promotions of the non-commissioned officers in the 
battalion. These were the only two causes mentioned by them in their petition, 
which I translated and answered by his Excellency’s orders ; but if, as has been 
erroneously supposed, the cause of mutiny was the deficiency of carriage, to what 
is to be attributed the extensive desertions which took place from every battalion 
that was at that time ordered to the eastward from the Upper Provinces, and which 
desertion was effectually checked by the punishment of the mutineers at Barrack- 
pore? Again, at the siege of Bhurtpore, a spirit of disaffection was manifested by a 
battalion, arising from one of the men, who had been wounded in the trenches, 
having died while under the care of the surgeon of the hospital : the dead body 
was taken round to the different battalions, and it was observed by many of the 
soldiers, that if they went to the trenches they were killed by the enemy, and if 
to the hospital, by the surgeon ; and though no serious evils attended thi 8 event, 
the easily excited passions and prejudices of the natives rendered it very alarming 
at the time. The causes of the deterioration of the native soldier arc numerous, 
and, I fear, of too extensive and intricate a nature to be satisfactorily explained by 
me, without more deliberation and reference to memoranda than I at present am 
allowed. Among many other causes, I would mention that the bond of attachment 
between the native and the European officer is almost broken. In former times,' 
when an officer who commanded a battalion had large allowances, partook of civil 
and political duties, had great distinction, and possessed the power of rewarding* 
merit, he had better means of attaching the natives to him than he has at pte&ftj ' 
• vffjtn 

• The Madras sepoys volunteered for Ava, and served there ; but their greatest adniirer»mii|U aikNi&Q 
they were not found so well qualified for that service as for combat on the plains of India, the 
Burmese were effectually opposed by tbe Europeans alone. 1 j* >s ' u ' ' 
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mantled a corps, first of three battalions borrowed from Native chieftains, and next a local 
corps of 1,500 men. In the latter period we had on foot eighty regiments of Native 
infantry in Bengal, including the six extra corps since disbanded, beside eight grenadier 
battalions anti eight of light infantry drawn from the line, and replaced by supplementary 
companies, but no addition of officers. Eight regiments of local or irregular horse of 
1,000 each, beside our ten regiments of regular cavalry, sixteen of local infantry, and 
sixteen of provincials, all in Bengal, and exclusive of the King s and European troops, 
and of the armies of the other Presidencies. The regiments of regular infantry averaged 
1,200 each, the cavalry 800. 

23. That this immense accumulation of force was necessary, we cannot doubt. The stake 
was the possession of India. 

No one can deny that the European troops, and the European officers attached to the 
Native troops, form the foundation and the key-stone of the whole structure. 

But any augmentation of either is a vital question. First on account of the great 
expense attending it ; and second, on account of the dreadful mortality amongst the Euro- 
pean troops. That in Bengal, except in time of war or on actual service, or for the political 
purpose of overawing the native army, they are entirely useless to the Government for the 
ordinary duties of (lie country. They perform no duties that can possibly be avoided, or 
which involve anv exposure to the climate. The Governor-general’s and the Commander- 
in-chief’s guards are solely furnished by the Native regiments. Even in Fort William but 
half the main guard is supplied by IBs Majesty’s regiments in garrison there, to^ furnish 
the covered sriitrirs, i. c. in the shade of some building, veranda, or gateway. Even the 
orderly to carry the adjutant's orderly book is a Native soldier from Barrackpore. On 
a march in Bengal, a regiment of Ilis Majesty’s dragoons or infantry must have a detach- 
ment of Native infantry (generally a company under an English officer) to perform most 
of their (i titles tor them in camp. I lie cl i unite is such generally that were the English 
troops unnecessarily exposed to it, they would perish in a few months. For examples 
of this see pages 18, 25, 26, 30, and many other parts of the “ Collection of Facts and 
Documents j’^aiul I could, of my own knowledge, supply several more striking illustrations 
of the awful mortality of English troops serving in India, both in cantonments and in camp, 
durum my serv ice. When we consider that each European costs the state £100 before he 
is lauded in India ; and that, in the emphatic language of the note to page 30 of the work 
just quoted, “the expense of a private European soldier in the Viziers dominions 
(Upper Provinces of Bengal) is found to be equal to the pay of a subaltern officer in 
England, it will readily occur that any increase of that force must bo matter ot great 
difficulty and infinite expense; for which the absolute necessity of a war, in which India 
itself is the st;»ke, can he the only justification, 

24. But there are now in India, 

4 Regiments of dragoons, and 20 of His Majesty's regiments of foot ... 20,000 
3 Regiments (or six half regiments) of Company's European infantry, 

one at each Presidency ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 3,000* 

European artillery, horse and foot, 17 half battalions or brigades 
(equal to eight and a-half), at 400 each ... 6,800 


Total European troops in India ••• 29,800 


So that, in point of fact, we have within a fraction of the number which I consider equal 
to the ordinary political purpose of keeping the Mative army in check in time of peace, and 
on a low establishment. 

25. I shall conclude this important head of inquiry, as to the European troops, with a few 
proposed alterations. 

c«) tM 




That in Bengal was 1,370 strong when I left it a year ago. 
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when he has not one of these advantages ; and the history of those times shows 
that the men fought as well, and were as easily managed by a commanding officer 
and an adjutant to each battalion, as now that they have a greater body of European 
officers. T he European officers in those days found it necessary to attend more 
minutely to the prejudices, customs, and habits of the natives under their command ; 
they partook of their amusements, subscribed money to their festivals, and rewarded 
them in various ways calculated to attach them and secure their fidelity, and we 
accordingly read of the strong attachment and fidelity of the native soldier to his 
European officer ; but from my own observation, and from what I have beard 
from the best informed of the officers of the native battalions, I do not think this 
attachment any longer exists, or if it does, in a very feeble degree. Another 
source of the deterioration of the sepoy is, that we enlist a different class of men to 
what we used formerly. I11 our early career of conquest in India, and indeed up 
to the end of the Pindaree war, that vast country was divided into a multitude of 
petty principalities and independent states, almost always in actual war with each 
other, or at all events prepared for defence or aggression. T his state of society 
was eminently calculated to form a military character, and accordingly we found 
the profession of arms at that time almost hereditary ; a loose population of 
perhaps two millions of military men floated on the surface of society, and were to 
be hired by any chief who could pay them best, and thus the military character was 
preserved. Since the Pindaree war the political control which we have exercised 
over the independent states prevents this mutual aggression, and those states which 
we style independent have gradually relinquished their military pomp and retinue; 
and that class of society which formerly gained their livelihood by arms alone, have 
gradually turned their swords into ploughshares, but are still ready to take up arms 
and excite tumult. In former times the sepoys had many advantageous privileges 
which they have not now ; we were then generally in a state of war, and when in 
an enemy’s country they lived more orless free of expense; indeed, when travelling 
in our own provinces, they had many advantages, unjust, no doubt, to the people, 
though gratifying and profitable to the soldier ; they got wood, pots, and many 
little articles of food, for nothing ; and I have heard an old officer in the Company’s 
army say, that formerly, when a detachment went out on service, they lived almost 
free of any expense : this system has been partly abolished. Another advantage 
which the sepoys had formerly was, that in any civil suits in courts of justice, their 
complaints were heard before all others. The regulation on this head, I believe, 
still obtains, but I do not think it is strictly acted on ; and the insulting superiority 
of natives in civil appointments renders the soldier discontented with his compara- 
tively hard lot. The organization of the army is founded on that of His Majesty’s 
troops, with . this exception only, that there are fewer officers to a battalion or 
regiment; a captain is not allowed to each company or troop, as in the King’s 
service, and of the officers nominally posted to corps, not more than one-half are 
ever present. 

The equipment, as far as the arms, accoutrements, and clothing are concerned, 
js the worst I have ever seen, and this has been observed by every successive 
commander-in-chief. . 

21 53 - Are, the muskets bad ?— -The muskets, pistols and swords are bad. 

E * r * — V. dd ; 2 154. How 
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it the Bengal, Madras and Bombay regiments of European Infantry, if the 
nnains to the Company, be drafted, the men to the Company’s artillery or sappers 
to His Majesty’s if tit and willing; and the officers to two additional Native 


(a) That 
Charter remains 

as tit, or to His Majesty’ * , .v, il( .u Yi: 

infantry regiments at each Presidency; Mis Majesty’s Government, however, undertakin 0 * 
to provide the stafF-serjeants for the Native regiments. ° 


(b) That a regiment of His Majesty’s foot be sent to each presidency to replace those 
reduced corps; making 23 regiments of foot and lour of dragoons on the Indian establish- 
ment. 
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( c ) That one complete regiment of foot be added, at the expense of the Enst-Tndia 
Company, to the present establishments of the King at the Cape of Cope Hope, ( Vylon, 
the Mauritius, and the West coast of New Holland : or three or four regiments, as may be 
found most convenient and least expensive, to form an available reserve for India on any 
sudden war. 

26. These proposals would greatly simplify the organization of the Indian army ; /. r. 
all the dragoons and European Infantry would be King’s troops; and ail the artillery, 
engineers and sappers, Native cavalry and infantry, would remain Company’s, not liable to 
relief or exchange, and educated for a permanent service in India. The three regiments 
of Company’s European infantry are now looked upon as an isolated excrescence on the 
service* which they really are. The utility of a constant reserve must be too obvious for 
explanation. Not a single European should be kept in India beyond the real exigency o( 
the service, on account of the expense, and of the dreadful w aste of life, particularly m 
regiments newly arrived. 

27. It still occurs to me, however, that all the Europtan establishment for India should 
be a permanent one. The regiments longest in India have always been the most serviceable, 
locally considered. Instance the 8th, 19th, 22d, 24th, and 2/)th Dragoons ; the 12th, Itlh, 
51st, 52d, 5})th, 7 1st to 79th, and 89th regiments of foot. Those regiments, alter long 
service in India, were on their departure twice as serviceable for India as they were on 
their arrival, and the loss was felt accordingly. A slight consideration of the subject w ill 
prove that this must always be the case. They did not look well in England, of course, and 
were soon got rid of; but for hard service and exposure in India they were just the men, and 
had acquired the confidence and respect of all those they served with. It is a cruel 
sight to see an English regiment leaving India that has served there 20-odd years, both as 
regards officers and men. They come away when they are really valuable; when they 
have become acclimated, capable of exposure and fatigue, and have acquired the most 
useful experience of language, local habits, and customs. The regiments which relieve 
them, thougli much finer to the eye, are capable of no real service or exposure for some 
years. In short, 1 feel persuaded that a separate European establishment for India would 
be attended with the best effects; the officers and recruits being still regularly sent out 
from England, but the corps only relieving each other in India, something on the plan o! 
the Company’s artillery ; and the saving of expense would be immense. The constant 
importations from England annually, with the return of officers retiring, exchanging, or on 
furlough, and of the invalids and time-expired men, w ishing to return, would obviate the 
only solid objections that 1 am aware of. There is now no occasion to renew the alarm 
of Lord Cornwallis’s era about Europeans settling in India. The climate precludes it more 
effectually than all the statutes that could be enacted. 

28. I would add, that were this plan adopted it would remove the great and otherwise 
insuperable objection to the admission of the officers of those regiments (of His Ma- 
jesty’s service) to certain staff situations in India, from which they have heretofore been 
excluded. Although a Company’s servant, I have ever considered this a grievance, in 
the case of those who, by long residence and intimate acquaintance with the languages 
and local customs, &c. were quite as eligible as any of dur own army. This exclusion 
has, I know, in some instances, borne most harshly on individuals of high merit, and 
cannot but have operated unfavourably for the public service in those cases. But the 
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2154. How is the ammunition ? — The ammunition is good ; at least, I have 
never heard any complaint against it. 

2155. How are the muskets, as compared with the King’s troops? — Much 
inferior ; I speak of them in comparison with the King’s troops. 

2156. Has this always been the case during your experience, or only lately ?*-- 
Latterly, I think, they have been better. 

2157. Do His Majesty’s troops in India use the Company’s or their own arms r 
— I think they take their own arms to India, and that they arc left there in store 
for succeeding corps. 

2158. How is the army supplied ? — The army is now supplied by a commis- 
sariat department ; it was formerly done by contract. I have no means of ascertain- 
ing which is the most economical ; but, in times of peace, the former system would, 
I think, be the cheapest ; and though it may have been more expensive in time of 
war, yet it is not fair to judge of what it might be by what has been, when our 
resources were but little known, and when we were almost constantly in the field. 

■21.59. You mean as to provisions? — Yes. 

2160. Then, what is your opinion of the stores generally ? — The stores, with the 
exception of the gunpowder, are all sent from England, and I believe have been 
generally considered good when sent out ; but it has constantly happened that on 
service they have been found bad the shells have been honeycombed, and the 
composition of the Congreve rockets decomposed from having been too long kept. 

2161. Can the number of stations in the Bengal presidency be with proper 
security reduced? — I think they can be reduced with great advantage and perfect 
security. 

2162. Are you of opinion that the number of staff can with propriety be reduced ? 
— I think considerable reductions may take place in the staff ; and I am told that 
the present government of India are reducing them considerably. 

2163. You say that you think the stations in the Bengal presidency might be 
safely reduced ; to what stations do you apply that observation ? — I consider that 
the stations of Nusseerabad and Neemuch, which were formed after the Pindaree war, 
might be done away with. In a military point of view they are of no use to us ; in 
a political, they have got us into the greatest embarrassments with the Rajpoot 
states, embarrassments from which we are not yet extricated. At the stations of 
Nemuch and Nusseerabad there are, I believe, about 4,000 or 5,000 troops, 

2164. Do you think other stations in the Bengal presidency may be reduced?-*— 

I think several may be reduced. 

2165. Could you enumerate them? — I cannot at a moment point out all such 

stations, but either Agra or Muttra might be abolished as great military stations, 
and the troops at both concentrated at one. In a military point of view, the larger 
masses of troops we can keep together the better, and it is a serious injury to the 
discipline of the army their being scattered and subdivided. To preserve it$ dis? 
cipline at all, a large body should be assembled at least every year for exercise; and” 
to keep up the semblance of war, if we have not the reality. . ; *. ■» -■■>*< 

2166. Would the reduction of these stations be attended with a great reduction 
of expense in the diminution of the staff? —Some reduction of expensewoulabeiscP 
doubt effected, which in the aggregate might be worthy of'CoUMderation.i 1 * ^.,.r '$$■* 

2167. But 
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of , ab “ 3c ’ w f e , the d °° r once opened, is evident, unless strictly guarded. The 
Company s officers feel generally, that although th ? ir Indian servitude is IrS? htterest 
would then in most cases take the place of merit ; that officers would be sent out from 
the Hoise Guards expressly for staff situations they would be wholly incompetent to fill 
m a conn ry and an army which require a distinct education, and thatfi-om'eaHyyear' 
In short, they apprehend that merit would always be found in him who had famil/con- 
nections.pt- I arhamentnry influence, to support his pretensions to office. Claims which 
in gtnetal, the Indian officers must comparatively want. 9 

129. Having already (in paragraphs 22 and 23) noticed the former augmentations of 
Native troops Benga and particularly of the local ami provincial S to ,u c h 0 u 
extent, I have only to add, that this part of our military establishment had no existence 
elsewhere. It was a species of anomaly at that Presidency only. All the provincial 
corps, formed solely for civil duties, are now disbanded ; but of the local corps five 
regiments ol horse and twelve of foot are still continued, having no JSSliSJEiif of 
Euiopean officers of their own, and excepting the 1st or Skinner’s corps (which has 
of icers xvi th local rank, all country born), are only supplied with English officers by 
hoi rowing a few from the regiments of the line. A note of such corps as we had under 
) 'V Mar<|U ) s wl Casting's and Lord Amherst will be found below,* those since dishanded 
being marked with a (*), and those since raised being added with the general strength 

smm- l/ '.f IT 5 • 10 V OV, , " ,, r ge “ < ' , al S bo<l r-S uard > whic »' is borrowed only from the 
m . r. i I , K " lar , raval 7 •’vg'ments, or the pioneer corps of eight companies now 
office led bom the regular infantry, but really belonging to the engineer corps or the 

MuSS. "‘ VC i,,Val “' 5 for s “" hm ""»< «f~» disbanded al,™ L’t Wnf 

30. (V. & VI.) In reply to the fifth and sixth heads of inquiry, I conceive the sepa- 
ration or union ol the two services to be matter of perfect' indiforenceror rather^ 

- - necessarily 

* Irregular Troops in the Bengal Army : 


Regiments of Local Horse : 
Skinner’s .. 

Rohillus 

Mahrattas .. 

| late from Meer Khan’s service . 
Skinner’s id 


Regiments of Local Infantry ; 

Calcutta . . 

Rainghur .. . . .. 

Hill Rangers 
Dinajpoor . . .. 

Chnmparan 

IMirzapoor .. .. 


7 - Goruckpoor 
8. 1st Nussenri 
<). id Nusserri 
>o. Sir moor 

1 1 . Kemaon . . 

12. Cuttack 

1 3. 1st Rampoora 

14. 2d ditto , 

1,0* )«t Nerbudda 

1 b. 2d ditto 

{ Assam. 
Mliairwara. 
Mundlesir.* 
Sylhct. 

Gumbeer’s Levy. 
Arracan Mughs. 


(Jubulpoor) 


The highest war establishment of privates inserted in general j the horse includes all ranks. 


J . Tlurdwan . . 

2. Dacca 

3. Chittagong 

4. Moorshedabad .« 

5. Piirneaii 
0 , Patna 

7. Allahabad and Etawah 

8 . Cawnpoor 


Provincial Corps, for Civil Duties only: 


9. Furruckabad 
1 o. Bareilly . . 

1 1 . Seharanpoor 
la. Agra 

1 3. Delhi 

14. Orissa . . 
>5* Bundlecund 
16. Benares 


AU now disbanded. 
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2167. But you think it principally -important with a view to. the improvement of 
the discipline and efficiency of the army ?— It is absolutely necessary for that pur- 
pose that large bodies of troops should at least be occasionally assembled and act 
together. With regard to the political prudence of this measure, there may exist 
a difference of opinion ; but in the instances I have given, I am convinced a concen- 
tration would be attended with practical benefit. 

2168. In what respect would you propose that the staff should be diminished ? — 
By concentrating the military force, and diminishing the number of stations, there 
will be a consequent reduction of staff. The army of Bengal has been called an 
army of staff, but this partly arises from there being no class of people in India to 
perform small civil duties except the officers of the army. 

2169. Are the Committee to understand you to say, from your knowledge of 
India, that the staff’ of the army of Bengal is more numerous, in proportion to the 
amount of forces, than the staffs of the other presidencies?— I am not aware 
that it is. 

2170. .Are you of opinion that the staff is more numerous than is desirable for 
the efficiency of the service ? — I think it more numerous than is necessary for the 
efficiency of the service. 

2171. Do you make that observation independently of the number of stations ? — 
I do, and with reference even to the existing distributions. 

2172. You allude to the staff being so great on account of the numerous stations 
necessary to be filled up by the army? — Yes; and to the other causes I have 
stated. 

2 1 73. Could those staff appointments be advantageously reduced ? — I am not at 
present prepared with a list of those staff appointments that I would abolish ; but 
I believe all that can be reduced with propriety are now in the course of reduction. 

2174. You have spoken, in the course of your examination, of the different con- 
duct of the European officers towards the natives ; in what particulars has their 
conduct been different? — The great reduction of allowances and emoluments 
enjoyed by the European officers has deprived them of one of the means of ingra- 
tiating themselves with the native soldiers. The diminution of their power and import- 
ance, as compared with the civil servants, has damped their ardour and spirit, and 
produced that indifference that would lead one to suppose they had forgotten that 
the natives have prejudices to be humoured, affections to be won, and passions to 
be dreaded. 

2 1 75. Then the Committee are to understand that the difference arises more 
from inability to keep up that attention than from any unwillingness to do it ? — I 
think, if the ability existed, the willingness would not be far behind ; but the Euro- 
jjean, officers are unquestionably much depressed, more particularly wlieu they 
compare their situations with those of their more fortunate brethren of the civil service. 

2176. With respect to the different classes of men that are enlisted now to what 
were formerly, is it impossible to revert to the old method of getting the same de- 
scription of persons, or does it arise from the general hostility of the natives?— The 
longer peace exists it* India, and the more extensively it extends over the whole of 
that ensile, the more difficulty there will be in getting what the natives call a mili- 
tary clam of men ;hutl have no hesitation myself in saying that we have always got 
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necessarily to be regulated by the solution of the greater Question . « i „ „ • 

and government to be held and administered hy the Crown o h v /r , ' U,C 
army must, I conclude, go with either- for witho.n 7 Company? The 

army, I do not think the 8 East-lndia Company or a v other <,,Sposal of U,< ‘ 

power, could carry on the Government of India for any lone h f" r ° r n,Cf .' i 1 u, » 1 
success. The Indian army, in every view of tlie ci d f or . with any 

Charter and of the Company. } l ’ sUouM foll(nv <ate of the 

If the Government of India come to the Crown and its , , 

apprehend, would be merely nominal as regards the army • tl.Vt ht'*\ '* .? 1 ha “« e » 1 
distinct, and governed by its own rule* as nc nli .r ... i V ’ : l,lt "■ would still remain 
origin and position ; that cadets wmi Id L ! ,l"o» ,d "PP l,caW « to, its singular 
service, in all its branches, with the reservation include, I in paragraph,' ^‘loS^d "' al 

171)6, when commenting on Znl L JK 1 ,n r d,an ofli 1 cew ^ .« 

facts and documents for those discussions at length. M y opinionTale n T col, ^ , ! ,,n 1 ° l 
same as those of the Committee of that day ;* but 1 can b, a,k W ° 
rence, in case the Committee should require it, verbally. points of (Idle- 

31. Generally speaking, however, I do not believe tl,„t if ,i.„ r . 
placed under tbe Cromi, the territory rem-iini,..* hillr ‘ Company s army were 
would be saved, but rather the reverse. No „ -, i . GwH / ww y> ‘••at. a single penny 

consolidated than at present, for we have only what . ab ,sh " 1 [‘ nt * couIfl hi; reduced or 
India. Not a shilling could be *vJ5 mXUv of tiie h?,L !??.'? ^ 
rather, I apprehend, a more lavish expenditure would be the result of Ihe'transfm- ’ r V\ U 

5E-SS2 

§?§||p5SSis0iii 

n. 4 ^* 1 Z?£, £ wT; *" u .“ “ CS 

.o rtitKS* lZ y Z Ti?m oh!!'" cMy ; “f wkU 

CffiL 0 UJZ X' hM L“ P 77 Pri " ,i0n Ut “° 11 " <lue»tioiis ■ £ 

TrwUr g nro ! , ,'f Govon " n<nt > excepting such articles as are produced in 

»hJ' a ’ °I i b^anc,, 1 cannot speak so particularly as tbe Public Accounts Of 

the second, including gunpowder and field artillery, and the carriages for all descriptions 
of ordnance, no army in the world is so well or so cheaply provided as that of He,, i " 
a PP ro P r,at,on (°. r expenditure) is subject, perhaps, to u too rigid economy. 8< In 
for°, rt l mercantll f s P"j lt wl'ich has always regulated tbe Company^ military affairs 
t?i?L e dit e .? tl<>n . tb !f -? reatcr economy could ensue from iny change as regards 
„,*Z y nd >t8 £” eral “^foimstration. In fact, the last three years they have reduced 
almost eveiy establishment in the Military department to a state of inefficiency. 

th??;,!? th ® 7 ‘ b qUe,J > thou & h not strictly of a Military nature, I must briefly repeat 
that thirty years experience compels me to say, the climate forms a much more insupc- 
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and will get good soldiers ; and it is a common saying among the natives of rank, that 
“ we* (the Europeans) “ have taught the mean to beat the noble.” We shall always 
have good troops if we can command their affections and fidelity, which is of much 
greater importance than any imaginable perfection of discipline. 

2177* Does the less inclination to enter our service arise from the greater pros- 
perity of the natives in the civil affairs, more than from want of attachment to the 
service ? — The attachment to the service would be what it formerly was, if the advan- 
tages and importance attending on it were the same. The sepoy is never much 
imbued with notions ofloyalty or attachment to government, and if discharged from 
our ranks would not hesitate, I think, to take service wherever he could better him- 
self. The history of India shows how much they are attached to popular leaders 
who win their affections by kindness. There is no reluctance on the part of the 
sepoys to enter into our service, though I have heard it observed, that we now recruit 
with more difficulty than we did formerly : this arises from causes that I have before 
touched on, particularly the abolition of the many privileges attached to our military 
service : one I will here particularize. Many of our best troops came from the pro- 
vince of Oude, some of them were of good family, and most had some landed property ; 
they entered our service not for the sake of the pay, but for the sake of the influence 
that it gave them at the court of their native ruler ; and when oppressed by him or his 
minister, they appealed to the British authority, which (unjustly) interfered with 
this independent prince ; but this unjust interference on our part was no doubt very 
gratifying and profitable to the sepoy. 

2178. Is there less attachment subsisting than formerly among the natives to- 
wards the Company's service and to the English ? — I do not imagine that there was 
ever any strong attachment in the native troops to the Company’s service or to the 
English in the abstract; they were attached to particular leaders, to those who had 
shared in the glory and dangers of war with them, who had viewed their gallantry 
in the field and rewarded it, who had attended to their prejudices, and vylio had 
above all flattered their vanity; for they are, without any exception, the most gasco- 
nading and the vainest race of men I have ever met. 

2(79. Do you apply that to the Hindoos as well as to the Mussulmen? — 
To both, but particularly the latter. 

2 1 80. Are you able to speak as to either of the other presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay in any of these particulars, or do you confine your evidence to Bengal ? — 
My personal knowledge extends to Bengal alone ; the character of the natives, as far 
as regards the Mahomedans and Hindoos, is not much varied at tbc different 
presidencies. 

2181. Y ou think, therefore, that your evidence may be nearly the same, as applicable 

to the other presidencies as to Bengal ? — As far as regards the Mahomedans and the 
Hindoos; but at the other presidencies, particularly Bombay, I am told that. many 
other castes or descriptions of men are enlisted, such as Jews, Parsees and Pariars, 
&c., of whose character and opinions I have no personal knowledge. , , 

2182. Do you mean to inform the Committee that there is a personal cooliro* 
growing and increasing between the native and European officer? — I have already 
given my opinion on this subject, and can only further observe, that an^ad&itidnal 
cause of estrangement arose from that organization by which officers were 

' from 
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1 J.° th f 8 ?' < - 1 ' K T y 1 ca , n °. nl >' remark > tluit 1 see no one good or valid reason unless 

t£no^ 

5i 

If-7 "VT ; =r 

l>ut I feel that to pursue tlii ; subject would be a work of supererogation for it has 
• heady bee,, too olten and too ably handled by others to leave anythin* to be addLl or 

issf- J:;" 1 r;v‘U m ' r 'i c :: ,lr " c '” «<* •• “»£„ j; 

ij / 1 * > «»nd in.in j of her parts. 1 he facts and opinions therein stated 

•uhE i," ‘^“ whE d "' i " s ,h0 i ‘" cr, “ 1 *— *» f »»> y~> -rtk* h.» 

„ liirh Sl" ,h , C 9th q " PrV ’ 1 , havo '° ol>scrvp ’ ‘hat ‘"'less I were acquainted with the “ chan-es 
a, se iu " > V ,0r ;'I a f b, ;, SU - l ' stod «» expedient, on grounds of ellicienc , economy 

sst; Jft'T 1 *"« ~«f 

v: life 

O ov,o,the^.V governments or powers now existing for Lha wou Id , oubtless save 

e L ‘ r Sard r? t r |,< “" SC ;’ a "‘ J rapidity of movement! The reat and 

e re< ,s,"gbaneo In ,a,s the remoteness of the supreme and legislative authority 

useful „.ea XpCn Tt i °-« '““i 1 l ,sta , nt a,,(l com ph’ c ated machine, which delays almost every 

of the general government of' India , 81 ”JP^*y a, }d reduce pro tantn the expenditure 

general government of India, which is the real incubus that weighs on its resources, 

and 
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from battalions they knew, and posted to those they were ignorant of. The know- 
ledge of the native language has also not been sufficiently attended to ; and until 
Sir Edward Paget issued an order directing that all officers soliciting the situation of 
interpreter to battalions should have a knowledge of the native language, and undergo 
certain examinations, few holding such appointments have thus qualified. 

2183. Is that order now in force ? — It is, and every facility should be given by 
government to officers acquiring a knowledge of the language, nay, it should be 
made a necessary qualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain. 

2184. Do you consider that the sepoy officer or soldier is attached to our govern- 
ment by a principle of honour and of loyalty, or merely from considering it the most 
lucrative employ? — They talk a good deal about loyalty and honour; but I think, 
from an intimate knowledge of the native character, they feel only for their own 
interest. 

2185. What is your opinion of our own native armies in comparison with those 
under any of the native princes, or under the Mogul empire? — Our own arc infinite- 
ly superior to any native army that I believe ever existed or fought on the plains 
of India, and fully capable (if their fidelity and attachment is preserved) to cope with 
any Asiatic enemies we are likely to encounter on the plains of India. 

2186. Is the system of discipline that we pursue agreeable to the habits of the 
natives? — It was rather against their habits, but they have assimilated to it; in some 
instances, however, we have pushed it too far, and have lost more substantial advan- 
tages by so doing. 

2187. Do you think we carried too far the strictness of the European discipline 
among the native troops ? — I think there is sometimes a tendency to carry it too far, 
hut not often. 

2 1 88. Would the sepoys prefer, do you think, to enlist on a more irregular system? 
— Under a more irregular system of discipline wc always can get a higher character 
of men who do not like to submit to the strictness of European tactics and discipline; 
but the advantages of a higher caste of soldier docs not by any means counterbalance 
the want of discipline. 

2189. What is the comparative situation of European officers in India with 
that of civilians? — Infinitely inferior in every respect ; in power, in confidence of 
the government*, in allowances and emoluments, and in relative rank or prece- 
dence in society. 

21 go. In case of internal disturbance or foreign invasion, might the sepoy 
troops be depended upon ? — In case of foreign invasion, I think they might still 
be depended on, unless under great reverses at the onset, when artful and flattering 
overtures from an enemy, and more particularly if a Mahomedan, might be 
attended with doubtful consequences, unless efficient means are taken to renew 
the attadhment which formerly existed between the sepoy and his officer. 

2191. Ybu have said in your evidence that our rule is supported by military 
supremacy alone, and that our military supremacy depends mainly, if not entirely, 

on 

Li . .. . ... — — k I .rfU.' — ! — £* — 

* « Aot«fftc$r commanding a corps has to pay the sum of ao rupees a month from government to the 
CMtiwd, 'before two witi^es,. ,A civjliaa W the disbursement of thousands, without siich unjust and 
degrading suspicion. 
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and may at last drive the people to despair Tl.» e. « , , 

government was simple though despotic and ill nt i,' IC 8 P ea ^ T s ^itself. Formerly thoir 
ments, and all chargeable loathe Soy* tL fif" WaV° W ^ has '''-<Wrn- 

sfasr* •**•*- ° f *«* - ««■#.*;' 

y«l «lq. I.y »1.|,, „ n CM . 
nave raised up the fabric from a merchant s factory to t '° aiu * < ‘ n,,l,e,lt men who 
the most urgent and proved necessity that any p in of hi “P on J , ?" s .empire, it is not without 
which has produced such a result. (Jreat caution md m'- U " e l,sel < should be touched 
in the anomalous and somewhat invidious task of le I ‘ t ° “T* nr ° Pen.liarly necessary 
more than 100 millions of people, at the distance oril nnn* ?® r ti ! ,ch ®« «'"pire, and tb'r 
step, taken in ignorance or prejudice tinv Kp -.tt i i inasmuch as one false 

of »hich o„r i.sii,,, h. ' :r i,s ™'™ •n>» 

dangeroua to manage, iiiaach a , i dinicoll, or 

tion and habit than any people in the world -.,.1 ? K>> . !,re , " ore Icier! to prescrip- 

»»d regret. For ,h e ” ,ame ™'o„ „ tZ I,. 1 ’"' " fro ". , ,» with iiffic'lt, 

dioat and ..ibmimive t„ tl,„ s a who hnow’and L','!"'’ “*“»*«l or more 

tSS.~ mU in dm ™"y .ad »"d' LOT, 1 i:!;ii 0 l ":';tiX; 'Z 

A merely nominal change from the C'omnniv’w t .1 1 . , 

panied with any alteration of system, would proli iblv he' s G overnment, unaccom- 
out any sensation, but that being the real ouestioi/ it is T’' V0< / ,r °" shout ,,,tlil1 "ith- 
voluminous lor a letter, and it is now time to conclude. ° ,n,ousl > to ‘> complicated and 

pended,* as referable to UmBingarLmy’onl’y hut' m" t\-^{ \" ,,,0,1 S ,, ‘ expedient, is ap- 
to the others also. & y >> mt in pai, illel cases applicable, of course 

l have, Ac. 

(Signed) (,. l>. Hakfu, 

incut. -Colonel Keiired List Bengal 
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on our native ai*my ; do you think the sepoys' are itotote Of this ?— It is so obvious, that 
17 * !!" I 32 it cannot fail to strike those who consider dt‘ all the question. I do not mean' to 
('apt. Mao.//, say that there are many who do, but unquestionably all the native independent 
states, and all the natives of learning with whom I have conversed are fully aware 
of it. 

2192. In the evidence you have given before the Miscellaneous Committee, you 
have said, that though the natives think favourably of our government, there is not 
a native of India who would defend it ; and except the mercantile people in Calcutta, 
perhaps not one who would not desire a change ? — I meant that none of our subjects 
would rise to defend our government, from a sense of duty, or a consciousness Of 
benefits received, much less from a feeling of sympathy or affection for our rule. 
The native troops would remain faithful, as long at least as we were victorious, paid 
them regularly, humoured their prejudices, and treated them with consideration 
and kindness. 

2193. Have the sepoy troops ever given any proofs of their consciousness of our 
dependence on them ? — I am not aware that one would be justified in attributing to 
any public act of theirs such an inference. 

2194. Do you think there is any danger to our rule from the native army ?— I 
consider it our only danger, and a very imminent one. The disaffection of the 
native army will he the cause no doubt of our losing our Eastern empire, as its 
fidelity is the means by which we retain it. 

219,5. Have any symptoms of it appeared ?— I have already given in evidence 
some symptoms which arc of public notoriety. 

2196. Should there occur any danger, how would it probably arise?— The 
greatest danger of this kind might arise from the most frivolous and trifling causes ; 
at least frivolous and trifling causes would be made the excuse for evincing dis- 
affection to some particular service, which might terminate in general disaffec- 
tion. The instance of the late mutiny at Barrackpore, and that which formerly 
occurred at Vellore ; the effect of the sepoy's death in hospital at Bhurtpore, 
and many other such occurrences, prove the weakness of that bond by which 
we hold the fidelity of our native army, and how little we can now depend 
on it, in case of reverses or doubtful conflicts. The most trifling alteration in 
dress is frequently made an excuse for discontent, and this is artfully worked on 
by the natives of caste, such as the Brahmins or priests, who never should have been 
enlisted into our ranks ; for no man who possesses a character superior to that 
which he can acquire as a soldier, and who, though he may have disgraced himself 
by the most dastardly cowardice before the enemy, is still venerated by his com- 
panions in arms, can be a fit man for the military service. 

2 1 97. Are the Brahmins numerous in our army ?— There was a fancy for Brahmins 

once among the officers in the army, which has, I think, almost entirely ceased; aWd 
we arc getting rid of them as fast as we can. 1 “ 

2198. The best way, in your opinion, of keepitig’off the danger is by & siCHct 

attention to their habits and customs and 1 religious feelings?— Undoubted^ % 
this mode, and by a judicious distribution ' Of rewards, ’both honourable and ni$ffr- 
tive, you may secure their fidelity and attachment ufithduE thfe: ‘it' 
decrease. ■ '*'• ‘ ‘ ,f ’ •* '* * •- •■f'. 

2199. ifrbat 
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OFFICERS Bengal Army, to eacli Battalion or Regiment, and Totals to each Arm. 


ENGINEERS, 

Three 

Hut tal ions. 

ARTILLERY, 

Ten 

Battalions. 

CAVALRY, 

Ten 

Regiments. 

INFANTRY, 

Seventy-six 

Regiments. 

TOTAL 

per Battalion or 
Regiment, and 
GRAND TOTAL 
below. 

1 

1 

| * 

1 

Colonels. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Lieut.-CoU. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Majors. 

5 

I 

5 

: 

5 

5 

Captains. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Lieutenants. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Ensigns. 

20 

*20 ' 

20 

20 

Totals. 

3 1 

10 

10 ! 

76 

99 

3 

10 

10 

76 

99 

3 

10 

10 

7 fi 

99 

L 5 

, r )0 

0 0 

380 

495 

24 

80 

80 

608 

792 

1 ‘2 

40 

40 

1 

304 

396 

60 

1 

200 

\ 

200 

1,520 

1,980 


Subalterns reduced : 1 


9 

30 

30 

228 

297 

69 

230 

230 

1,748 

2,277 


was t,ie Establishment of Officers fixed for the actual number of Corps in May 1844-351 and the 
upper line shows the reduced Establishment, May 1829, ,’> * 
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3199. What number of European officers are you of opinion should be^, attached 
to each regiment of the cavalry, infantry and artillery ? — To each regiment of the 
infantry I would allot one lieutenant-colonel, one major, one captain to each com- 
pany, and two subalterns; these should not be merely borne on the strength of the 
regiment, but be efficient battalion officers, with the exception of such as might be 
absent on furlough or on sick certificate, or on military staff duties. 

2200. Then, would you say the same as to the cavalry and artillery? — The artillery 
I would rather avoid giving an opinion upon, for the cavalry, I should say the same. 

2201. Then, from what would you supply the necessary officers for the staff? — 
The staff on a reduced scale might he borne on corps as supernumeraries, except 
officers employed on actual military staff duty, such as the adjutant-general’s office, 
quartermaster-general’s department, brigade-majors, aides-de-camp to general and 
other staff officers ; in a word, all staff duties connected with the military profession 
might be filled from the officers of battalions and regiments without diminishing 
their efficiency. 

2202. But those attached to political situations? -Those attached to political 
situations, to the commissariat, and all duties unconnected with the military profes- 
sion, should be borne as supernumeraries on corps ; and upon the occasion of corps 
taking the field, such officers should not be allowed to leave their civil duties and 
reap the advantages of military command. I should here however observe, that the 
efficiency of a corps does not entirely depend on the number of European officers, 
but on the means, the disposition and the zeal they possess for gaining the confidence 
and securing the affections of the troops; and I would rather see five officers with a 
corps possessing such means, disposition and zeal, than without them. 

2203. What is your opinion as to the expediency of the armies of the three presi- 
dencies being under one commander-in-chief?— 1 am not prepared to offer any 
objection to such a proposition ; I think it would be even attended with some advan- 
tages ; but in any attempt at equalization of allowances, care should be taken not to 
make the lowest and worst the standard, but rather to improve the situation of those 
who can now barely live like gentlemen on their pay. Indeed, nothing requires so 
much the immediate attention of the Legislature as to make the situation of battalion 
officers more comfortable. 

2204. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion respecting the army in 
India becoming a royal army ? — This question may be considered in two lights ; first, 
with reference to its effect on the native army; and, secondly, on the Europeau 
officers. With reference to its effect on the native army, I do not exactly contemplate 
either any particular advantage or disadvantage from it. The natives might perhaps 
feel a little more pride in being upon a footing with His Majesty’s troops, and being 
King’s soldiers instead ,pf • merchants’ ; but as long as they are treated kindly and 
paid well, they care.liti^e, ! believe, for unsubstantial honours. They fought as well 
and were as attached to the service, when the prevailing idea was that the Company 
was an old woman, as ttyey do^pw. . With regard to the European officers, the case 
is diffident. .A body constituted like the Court of Directors, can never inspire that 
respect or enforce that obedience and subordination necessary for military discipline ; 
and we- accordi ngly find in the European officers of the Indian army a spirit of what 
is called independence (which in any other-army would receive a much harsher ap- 

$.[. — V, EE pellation). 
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(B.) 


^GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS STAFF, BENGAL. 

departments. 


General _ , 
Officers. Colonels. 


(icnc 


-a!. Division, Garrison, r 01 '”* Majesty’s 1 j 
District, ami Depot .Stall', tI ,n ,7“^ ' 

Personal, & c . tllc r f on - Cnm * 1 

1 pane’s Servieef J 


6 

1 3 

19 


Adjutant-generals of the Army 

Quartermaster -generals ditto 

Secretary to Government, Military Department 

Military Hoard and Secretaries 

Army Commissariat 

Ordnance ditto, all Artillery Officers ” "I 

( lotlnng Agents and Secretary ” ' * i 

I ’ay and Audit .. .. J ’ " ’’ " 

Surveyor generals ): ** ’* “ 

diulge Advocate-generals .. ‘ - ! 

I’n'.lie Works. Canals, Roads, and Bridges t “J 
‘>tti(l and Remount . . , # ^ | 

Attached to Local and Irregular Corns from' 1 
Inn line .... | 

Attached to the Pioneer Corps’ ’ dit’tof ' j 
Miscellaneous Appointments, Political, Civil, Ac! i 

! 

Total 
G nAND Total 


Lieutenant-! 
colonels. | Majors. 


Captains. Subalterns^' TOta r. 


G 

2 

8 


G 

G 


2 

1 

1 


2 2 
G 

1 

3 

I 2 

7 

3 

10 

G 

4 

id 

7 

l G 

o 

34 


12 

3 


7 

4 

l 

3 


8 

8 


IS 

2 >8 

4<> 


2 d 

') 

i d 

1 3 

9 

13 

lo 

43 

io 

3 o 


■j - 

I 5 

l 13 

! u 

| 1 49 ’ 8 ;> 

1 r 

2 d 4 

! » 

24 | 

[ 

»4 

1 17 i 

'■ r ‘7 j Sj, 

! 310 


.cn iro ; re thus employed away from CavMrv^ArtHl' 0fficc ™ « ">< 


( nnipany 3 

‘ M ‘bout three 

or 24 per 


# Q/* //or A/f/r*.y$ Sen- ice. 
l n f " ,r )crHl commanding in chief; 

‘ Major generals, commanding Divisions • 

3 * oloMs, commanding Stations; 

1 ;?! rt0 » Adjutant-general, K. T. ; 

1 j ),rf o, Quarterniastcr-genCral, K. T. ; 

] Jb 'to. Military Secretary, C C. ; 

1 Lieut. -colonel, rommnridinir DonAt 


, M™£ mCOl ? neI ' commanding Depot at Chinsuruh; 
f (-ttptains S Per80nal Staff 5 
1 AI} tjor, Major of Brigade, K.T. Fort William. 

• Tl, v Surveyor general’s department, the Public Works, Canals, Ronds and , .. 

ordered to be supplied from tbe Engineer corps. Total,’ U offieenTnow ° f Pionwrs ,mvc froejnontJy 

V. 3 C 


^ ty Hwourtj} tie Company's Service • 

1 Lieutenant-general, commanding Allahabad; 

( Hus is only a temporary appointment ) 

5 Major-generals, commanding Divisions ; 

9 C< K^ ; C0 " ,mamlinS Uistricts ’ **«•*». or Field 

2 Colonels, commanding large Cantonments ; 

2 Ditto, commanding Garrisons. 


been 
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pellation), not very compatible with military subordination. The history of India 
will fully justify this opinion ; and I need only refer to the mutiny in Bengal during 
Lord Clive’s government, to that at Madras, to the disaffection in Bengal in 1794, and 
more recently during Lord Combermere’s command in India, when some memorials 
were sent to his Lordship in such unmeasured violence of language as to render it neces- 
sary to return them : and even the tone of those sent to the Court of Directors was cen- 
sured by that body. In fact, it is only necessary to observe, that where the officers of 
an army meet, form committees, appoint delegates, subscribe funds, talk of “rights 
infringed,” “ compacts broken,” “ bad faith” of their rulers, &c., it is idle to talk of 
military subordination. I am aware that, on all the occasions to which I have, referred, 
the officers had much and just grounds of complaint, and that they still have ; but 
even when these are removed, the want of respect for the governing body will 
remain, and produce the effects I have stated. This feeling towards the Court as a 
governing body is not confined to the military, but pervades all classes of Europeans 
in India. Now, if the army were transferred to the King, this feeling of the 
European officers would no longer exist. When I say transferred to the Crown, I 
do not mean that the rules and ordinances of the Bengal army are to be assimilated 
to those of His Majesty’s forces in Europe : the rule for promotion, for instance, is 
quite distinct in both services, and I think should remain so ; for although the system 
of promotion by seniority must be attended by many evils, yet still it is a system 
founded on abstract principles of justice, and to which the officers have become 
so wedded, that it could not be altered without manifest disadvantage and 
discontent. 

2205. Will you have the goodness to describe the frontiers on the Bombay and 
the Madras sides, the nature of the enemy we have to fear, and the description of 
force by which that enemy is supported ? — The last Pindaree war paralysed the 
energies of the most powerful enemies on the Madras and Bombay sides of India. 
Before that war, the Peishwa, not only from being the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, but from his wealth, the extent and population of his dominions, their 
situation, his ability, and his dislike to our government, was one of the principal 
enemies we had to dread : his power has however been completely reduced. 
The Rajah of Berar is the next enemy of importance ; but any demonstrations on 
his part would be checked equally by the troops of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
With the internal state of Madras, and the independent princes occupying the more 
southern parts of it, and also of Bombay, I have no knowledge but what may be 
found in books. 

2206. Is not the Nizam also an independent power ?«— -Partly so ; but his troops 
have been officered by Europeans appointed by government, and his civil adminis- 
tration controlled by a minister nominated by our influence. 

2207. It appears that the Madras and Bombay army altogether amount to nearly 
94,000 men ; do you think there is any reason for that quantity of force, looking at 
the native powers by which they are surrounded 1 — At the conclusion of the 
Pindaree war, the political state of India Was so completely altered, more par^eu- 
larly with regard to the enemies 'that* coifld have's attacked us at the Madras 
or Bombay presidencies, that if the army of those ' presidencies was suffiejfcqflsyte 
control 1 those states in the plenitude of their power, it must be more than Mffiettt# 

, : ' ?nhw, 
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The Military Divisions are, | Ordnance Commissariat : 

l Principal Commissary. 

1 Deputy Ditto, Ditto. 

G Commissaries. 

2 Deputy Ditto. 

3 Directors of the Foundry, Gun-carriage Es- 
tablishment, beside Warrant Officers. 

7 Deputy Commissaries. 

5 Assistant Ditto. 

4 Deputy Assistant Ditto. 

4‘2 Conductors. 

33 Bub-conductors, 

The Adjutant-general's Department 
(Comprises Honourable Company’s Forces. 


1 . Presidency . . 

Head-quarters, Barrackpore. 

2. Dinaporc . . 

Ditto 

Dinaporc. 

3. Benares 

Ditto 

Seerole. 

4. Sagor 

Ditto 

Sagor. 

,5. Cawnporc . . 

Ditto 

Cawnporc. 

G. Mcrut 

Ditto 

Mcrut. 

7. Sirhind 

Ditto 

Kurnaul. 

Districts and Frontiers 

I 

1 

1. Eastern Frontier, Head-quarters, Dacca. 

2. Rohilkund 

3. * 

Ditto 

Barelly. 

4. Oude 

Ditto 

Lucnow. 

r t . Agra and Muttra, Ditto 

(either.) 

f). Delhi, Frontier and Garrison. 


7. Mhalwah 

Ditto 

Mhow. 

8. Meywar 

Ditto 

Nimucli. 

y. Rajpootana . . 

Ditto 

A j mere. 


0. Tcnasserim Coast Ditto .. Moulmein 

is a dependency of Bengal, and commanded 
by Col Vigouroux, II is Majesty’s 4.5th foot* 
but the other troops arc from Madras. 

Cantonments : 

1. Mcrut. 

2. Cawnpore. 

3. Barrackpore. 
t- Dam Dum. 

Garrisons : 

;. Allahabad. 

>. Agra. 

’• Buxar (Invalids). 


1 Adjutant-general 

at Ilead-quarters. 

1 Deputy Ditto 

Ditto. 

2 Assistants Ditto 

Ditto. 

1 Ditto Ditto 

of Artillery. 

4 Ditto Ditto 

of Divisions. 

3 Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-generals of Di- 


visions. 

13 Majors of Brigade to Districts or large Can- 
tonments. 

6 Fort Adjutants. 

Quartermaster-genera^ $ Department : 

1 Quartermaster-general at Ilead-quarters. 

1 Deputy .. Ditto in the Field. 

2 Assistants Ditto both. 

8 Deputy Ditto, Ditto . . to Divisions, See. 

Army Commissariat : 

1 Commissary-general . . Calcutta. 

1 Deputy . . Ditto . . in the Field. 

6 Assistants Ditto 

8 Deputy Ditto, Ditto { attacl,cd Division*, 
10 Sub. Ditto, Ditto ) Districts and Station*. 

Besides the Warrant-officers, Conductors, and 
Sub-conductors. 


Bundlecund, a* a Brigadier’* command, ba* been abolished since this wa* written. 
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now, provided no decrease has. taken place ; but I believe considerable reductions 
have been made. : > , ; 

2208. What is your opinion with regard to the expediency of keeping up irre- 
gular troops?— I think the irregular cavalry, particularly the corps commanded by 
Colonel Skinner, is one of the most efficient branches of our military service for the 

. purpose for which it is intended , and saves the regular cavalry many harassing 
duties in time of war. They are a body of men that I think ought to be 
encouraged. 

2209. How are the irregular corps composed ? — They are men hired for a 
certain - sum of money by the month, who furnish their own horses and their 
own arms. 

2210. Their own clothing and accoutrements ?— Their clothing and accoutrements 
are made up after a pattern. 

2211. But they find it themselves ? — They do. 

2212. Now, are those corps officered by European or native officers? — They have 
an European commanding officer and an adjutant ; for the rest, they are officered by 
natives, who are often men of family and character and property, and who formerly 
brought into such corps 20 or 30 troopers mounted on horses furnished by them, 
and who were called bargeers. This system lias been abolished, and the most expe- 
rienced officers consider its abolition as affecting the efficiency of those corps. 

2213. Why was it so considered ? — It was supposed, and very naturally supposed, 
that the man who rode another’s horse would not care so much to risk that horse’s 
life as if he rode one on which bis own bread depended. 

2214. With regard to the amount of this irregular force, is there any great 
amount of irregular force in Bengal ? — It has varied at different times ; in war the 
number is increased, and hastily reduced in peace, without much attention either to 
their feelings or to their future means of support. 

2215. Would you think it desirable to increase that description of force during 
the time of peace ? — We cannot afford to increase it without reducing some of our 
regular cavalry. 

2216. And would you think it desirable to do so for the purpose of increasing 
that force? — The late Commander-in-Chief in India gave it as his opinion that he 
would rather retain Colonel Skinner’s second corps, which government were about 
to disband, and reduce if necessary a proportion of regular cavalry. 

2217. Was Colonel Skinner’s corps a fair specimen of the general merits of irre- 
gular corps, or was it an unusually good corps ? — I think it was unusually good. 

2218. Do you think it would be general, and that if you were to increase the 
irregular corps in Bengafythat the greater part of the force of that description you 
would raise would be a&g&Ocf as Colonel Skinner’s corps ? — There are peculiarities 
in tho character of Gohjmel Skinner that peculiarly qualify him for the command of 
such corps, qualification* vyhich I do not know any other officer possessed of in the 
same-degree ; but 1 have no doubt that much, of the excellence of Colonel Skinner's 
corps- could be attained' and harbeen attained, by other corps under similar 
advantages^ and 1 ctrtuaa Stances/ Colonel' Gardner commanded a very efficient 
in-Mjular obrM, ? whittoivohtfjteered Forf service against the Burmese, and behaved 
gallantly Under gmtfcprivatiotis and distress^ I $o not, however, think it advisable 
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MEMORANDUM of the Invoice Amount of the Military Stores i 

and received there during the years 1825-20 to 1 828-29 ! t0 Bcn S al > 


1825-20 

1820-27 

1827-28 

1828-29 


l otal in four years 


r. 

R007002 

i>7»,322 

1*1,838 


A*. 

1 

5 

fi 

1/ 


r/. 

7 

3 

1 


C 1,1 00, 830 12 1 


Many of these stores, for want of room in Fort William cnv,>iv., I ti. , i , 

lx yond the fort, at the Cooly bazar-gate, and nrodnecl n’ • 1 " hole esplanade, 

two parellclognims outside ‘the fort,' to preserve them fr« !. ° f | T' 1 ' 1 '"*’' 0,lu ,,r 

was informed that long before such an' enormous sn , " , "1 e' “V* "T'"*' , ' 

he ost ... a climate where corrosion and decay is so rapid hi of thi O ’ Ir" ! 
will be the best test. ' 1 ' nit 01 th,s the official papers 


ABSTRACT of l>ro 


(D.) 

posed Changes or Alterations. 


nr, 


November 1 828,' placing 0 ! ) tin i * 1 > » i ) n* 1 Vt -Vr r - , «.V ! ' * ^ ‘n ‘l' 0 ]{ ‘ > " Kil1 Government of 29th 
batta, and, from the same date, allowing the oncers the al"Ss°’ Hn<1 D " ,a J ,orc 0,1 llal1 ' 

r' r ? p r «• <*■"* .» 

Krgulutloij „f j«04, ,„ 1( J 11,0 cb.u.c in tin- n, „ r JJ'/J icakS win"' 1 “"■‘ l '!' 

• *•» 

Sir 1 a "" - ^ 

4. General. The restoration of the two lieutenants and one cn«itrn take., r P „ , 
battalion or regiment of the Indian army, by the (ieneral Order of W« M-, ! 
order to render the general and regimental stall' of that army really effective ' Y *' ’ 111 

BcugdSld L he oEi7 i " U '"' S “ f ' ,ur “ “'" l t0, “ “ M are "'"*“'7 •» ■* r, taincl i„ 
Thf N * ,l,e “V“' ry «**"“•* « «•<* .'resiliency augmented eight 

a n,„g,d. Hutting money, o, barracks, allowed ■„ ,l„. Native troop, in Bengal 
Gove«k Com P' n “ ti,,n *» •*«" «* '»» of bungalow,, by any „„ „f 

10. Bengal. Period of service to entitle the Native troops in Bengal to the full invalid 
penston when reported unfit, extended to twenty-five years prospectively wouni " £ 
excepted. Discharges under that period to be given on demand (except in time of war)’ 
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to increase that class of men at the expense of our regular corps ; but they may be 
increased when war breaks out, and should, not be too hastily disbanded. 

2219. You have said that complaints have arisen in the native army of the inter- 
ference of the lmvildar-major in the appointment of non-commissioned officers ; of 
what nature were those complaints 1 — I mentioned only one case, that of the 
battalion that mutinied at Barrackpore. I do not believe they had any just grounds 
for such complaint ; and the other complaint, that of' being required to go on board 
ship, was absolutely false ; and l)oth [ consider mere pretexts, and that the real cause 
of mutiny arose from their dislike to go against the Burmese. 

2220. Then, from your knowledge of the Indian service, should you #y that 
there was any ground for complaint in the interference of the havildar-major in the 
appointment of non-commissioned officers?— I should say not; non-commissioned 
officers are appointed fairly, and promoted much in the way that European officers 
are, that is, by seniority ; hence arises a great feebleness of character and physical 
incapacity, arising from age and infirmity, in the higher native officers of the 
service. 

2221. Do you think it would be desirable in the enlistment of sepoys to make 
an arrangement by which their pay should be gradually increased in proportion to 
their length of service ?— 1 think it would : anything that can hold out a hope of 
gradually bettering their situation must have a good effect. 

2222. Do the native officers and non-commissioned officers remain in the service 
unusually long, so as to render it in some way an inconvenience from accruing age 
and infirmity ? — They do. 

2223. Have they not retiring allowances ?— They have retiring allowances. 

2224. But not sufficient to induce them to retire ?— There is undoubtedly greater 
advantage in remaining on full pay, and too much scrupulosity is shown by the 
invaliding committees. 

2225. Do you consider that the native officers might be raised to higher grades 

that at present in the service.'' — I hat is a point of much controversy among the 
European officers of the native army : some have proposed to abolish native com- 
missioned officers altogether, whilst others have proposed to give them greater 
rank and authority. In former times, the native officers had infinitely greater 
authority and influence, in some cases nearly as much as the European officer, and 
if we could preserve their fidelity and attachment it would be advantageous, if we 
cannot, such power given to the natives would be the reverse. Now, I think the 
chances are that we shall lose their fidelity and attachment, and we should, there- 
fore, be cautious how we increase their military influence and rank ; and though ! 
think some rewards ought to be devised for old, worn-out and deserving native 
officers, I am not prepared at this moment specifically to say what such awards 
should be. > ' , 

22 26. Do you consider it would be advisable to appoint commander$»in<*cbi«f'an 

India only from among officers whorbave served at some time of their military 
career in India?— I do not see clearly those advantages which would renderit 
advisable to make that a rule. ’ , 
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with money donations on a graduated scale, for length of service, under twenty years, or 
above seven. 

11. Bengal Some improvement in the clothing and appointments of the Bengal army 
in the coats, belts, pouches, and locks ot the muskets. Great-coats to be issued periodi- 
cally by Government to all corps, say once in eight or ten years, or on occasions of all 
extraordinary service. 

12. General European establishment for all India rendered permanent or fixed, t. e. 
by regiments formed expressly for India. 

13. Bengal . that the present division of the Bengal army into seven divisions he 
remodelled more equally, and formed into eight military divisions, each under a major- 
general ; thus adding to the staff ot that army one general officer, one deputy assistant 
adjutant- general, and one aide-de-camp. 


14. Bengal and Madras. That the frontier commands in Malvvah, Meywar, and 
llajpootana, now included in none of the divisions, and which are independent of each 
other, be formed into the others, or into a separate div ision ; i. e. A 1 ! how to be placed in 
the Sagor command; Nimueh, and all llajpootana, Agra, and Muttra, to form the 
eighth or western division, head-quarters at Aj nicer or Nuseerubad. The Madras army 
to take all stations, south of the Nerbudda, now occupied by Bengal troops; and the 
1 “ ' " ‘ * n *’ duties now performed by the Madras troops in Tenasserim and the 


latter to take all the 
Malay peninsula 


lf>. General . That the rank of colonel be given retrospectively to all the colonels pro- 
moted in India from the 5th dune 1829, to the dates of their respectively attaining to 
the command of regiments of cavalry and infantry, or battalions of artillery and engi- 
neers ; and the system of promotion settled on a fair and equal basis. 

16. Bengal I hat the General Order by the Bengal Government of 1830, reducing to 
cadets again, thirty-eight ensigns, cornets, and 2d lieutenants, who had been officially 
promoted to those ranks, be reconsidered as a matter of equity. 

17- General . That the command of the armies of the three Presidencies be thrown 
open to the Company’s as well as to His Majesty’s generals (with the rank of full general 
by seniority), but at His Majesty’s judgment or selection. 


Conclusion. 

A number of other alterations occur to me, which I have notes of, in the general 
arrangement of the Commissariat, Pay, and Audit departments, See. he. ; but as they 
rather concern the local administration of details in India, l refrain from adding to tins 
length of this. 

G. P. Bakkiu 


I 


(17.) -Reply 
ot Col. J. Munro, 
13th March 18.32. 


07 ) — REPLY of Colonel JOHN MUNRO, dated London, Mount Hotel, Lower' 
Grosvenor street, 13th March 1832. 


Sir : 

I have the honour to forward to you a paper containing the observations that haye 
occurred to me on the several subjects connected with the Military .department, stated h* 
your letter ot the 25tli January ; and I shall forward to you, in, the course of this (.[igfp 
my remarks in reply to your letter of the /th January. . , n . 

1 have, Ike. • ^ 

(Sigqed) John Mcsati. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Bing in the Chair. 
HENRY RUSSELL, Esq. called in and examined. 


V. 
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2227. You have been some time in India? — I have been 2 3 years in India. 

222S, *At what Presidency ? — 1 belonged to the Bengal Presidency; but I was 
chiefly employed in a political situation within the limits of the Madras army. 

2229. When did you leave India? — In the year 1820. 

2230. What were the situations you held?— I was originally an Assistant to the 
Resident at Hyderabad ; and I afterwards myself held the situation of Resident for 
1 1 years. 

2231. It appears that in your evidence before the Political Sub-Committee, you 
have said that the greatest danger we have to apprehend in India is from our native 
army ; the Committee are desirous to understand from you more particularly your 
reasons for so thinking? — My reasons for thinking that the greatest danger we have 
to apprehend in India is from our native army are, that our military force is the 
sole and exclusive tenure by which we hold the government, and that the fidelity 
of the troops of whom that force is composed is necessarily precarious; they are 
foreigners and mercenaries ; they are attached to a government that pays them 
well, and treats them kindly, and they will generally follow wherever their officers 
will lead them ; but we have no hold upon them, through either national honour or 
national prejudices, and cannot expect from them what we do from English soldiers 
fighting for English objects. They are peculiarly susceptible of being practised 
upon, and may be induced, either by our own mismanagement, or by the artifices 
of designing persons, to turn against us those very arms which now constitute our 
only strength. 

2232. Will you state what is the particular danger you apprehend, and whether 
it is increased by any circumstances in our treatment or management of the native 
force ? — We have already had two striking instances to show the nature of that 
danger, in the agitation among the sepoys in 1 806, of which the massacre at Vel- 
lore was the principal feature, and in the insubordination of the European officers 
in 1809. The system which has been pursued towards both those branches 
of our army has been essentially erroneous: their vital importance to the very 
existence of our power has not been sufficiently considered. Towards the Euro- 
pean, officers a short-sighted' system of economy has been prosecuted, injurious in 
the first instance to the army, and in its consequences to the government ; and 
with respect to.the sepoys, much of that. care which ought to have been bestowed 
oniequring their attachment, and improving the substance of their efiiciency, has 
bee®. wasted) in a frivolous, vexatious atteh^idh to outward forms. My personal 
knowledge is chiefly confined to the troops of the Madras, Presidency. When 
I first went to Hyderabad, 30* years ago, there were at that station six battalions of 
infantry, and "a regiment of cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that 
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OBSERVATIONS in reply to the Queries contained in a Letter from the Secretary of 
the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, under date the 25th January 1832 ' 

1. I’hk constitution of the Company’s army has experienced • 

commanded on duty bv the youngest captain of the Ki L’s* Tl ! f lnst ;‘"ce, was 

the Company s otheers rank and authority with the Kin-’s aeeordino- t, th . , ** 

U.e.r commissions. From this period of time until 179(5, Hie Company’s an ies'S-n 
1 kpemkmt constitution and system of promotion, that was altogct her'unconnectcd vi 
the Kings service, that produced a high military spirit and an efficient *t nf Vi 
p ine, and that would have answered exceedingly well if there had been no King’s troops 
fee ' > r'- , ' i 5 but ,j m superior relative ranks held by the King’s officers gale rise to 

cc hngs of jealousy and discontent in the minds of the Company’s. Durim Ahis period 
o tmu, that is until 17!W, the officers of each branch of .he Company" anny at ‘^v 
, ?. u !' y losc t'nccession in one general line from ensign to colonel • at j\f„| r , K and 

lim ff ,UU r bL r as " tA «'* the infantry S^Hn 

. f - egunents ot huropeans, having each one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel 
me tumor, ten captains, twelve lieutenants, and eight ensigns /and of thirty ‘sivtS 
Thn • f ‘ \ pU>N C :": U one taptam-commamlant, six lieutenants, and tour 

The office/ W r.| U "‘ K r "‘ t0 S,V bri /? iM, y s » l,avi "ff fnch a lieutenant-colonel and a major* 
colone I r 1 • *“ ,,,ta,,tr y »^coriJ . |y amounted to four colonels, ten lieutena.it- 
one hnndr"l maJ V ^,?, St ‘ vc,,t y- lwo captains, two hundred and sixty-four lieutenants, and 
This ! ■ T‘ d 8 7 c, * t >'- s, x . ensigns, all rising in succession it, one general line 

iurt.oleiv' r" ? e lr e,,t c<,u f t " tlo »- There were, it is true, no general' officers, ami 
,h . l . ! • * c heers and captains; but the system worked extremely well until 

the gt cat increase that took place in the number of King’s troops, and the^numher of 
^penor officers attached to them, produced continual supereUions ovcrT cim- 
{ V I CJ P ,a,I ‘ commanding a battalion ol 1 ,< K M ) men was subject to be commanded 
on duty by a captain commanding a company of Europeans. The King’s troops had it 
is true, no genera! officers in India, with exception of the comn.andcrs-in-chief h, 
s .1! the relative superiority of their rank over the Company’s was a serious grievance to 
lit lattei . Iu older to remedy this evil, a new arrangement was made in IJ'Xi of the 
company s ai nues. I he infantry at Madras was formed into two European and twelve 
Native regiments, the latter ot two battalions each, with an establishment of officers, of one 
colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two majors, twenty-two lieutenants, and eight ensmns 
A separate establishment of general officers was allowed to each Presidency. The 
officers, instead of rising as formerly in a general line, were promoted regimen tally to 
the rank ot major, and then rose in a general line to the rank of colonel, which thev 
acqmred on obtaining a regiment. They were, besides, made eligible to he included in 
trie King s brevet promotion ; and indeed the only general officers whom they have ever 
had, excelling the few at first appointed, have been those made bv the King’s brevet 
1 his plajfr although marked by some anomalies, worked sufficiently well tor the t'om- 
l )an y 8 9j|® ers » die advantage of obtaining the rank of full colonel with a re«-i- 

ment \V» in some degree a compensation for the extreme slowness of promotion in com- 
parison with the King’s officers, before they arrived at that rank. But in ISO.", a 
change highly Injurious to the Company’s officers was effected. The King’s officers 
complained of being superceded by the promotion of the Company’s officers to the rank 
of colonel, on obtaining their regimeuts by succession ; and it was ordered, that tlieCom- 
|rany s officers when advanced to regiments should have the rank of lieutenant-colone l 
commandant only uutil they should acquire the rank of colonel by the King’s brevet. 

I bis arrangement, which still virtually exists, lias beeu extremely detrimental to the 
Company s army, and makes thoir promotion to die higher rauks depend alone upon the 

brevets 
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time, among the best situations that an officer could hold, and. it was consequently 
held by the best officers. An officer commanding a corps was then a person of 
importance ; he had his markets, his commissariat, his artificers, and followers of 
every description attached to his immediate corps. His allowances were consider- 
able, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to be liberal to 
his men. The first of those allowances that was taken away was, I believe, the bazar 
allowance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacco and other intoxi- 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonged to the officer command- 
ing the whole force, produced near 5,000/. a year ; and in the battalion bazars; which 
belonged to the commanding officers of corps, about 1,000/. The reduction of this al- 
lowance was followed by that of the tent contract, and of others of smaller qlriib'iHit, of 
which I cannot now recollect the particulars; and by degrees the advantages of a 
command were reduced so low, that no officer would take the command of a corps 
whose character or pretensions enabled him to procure any other situation. It was 
in these reductions that the discontent of the army first originated ; and in 1803, 
when the Mahratta war began, that feeling was so strong, that I have no doubt if it 
had not been diverted by active employment, the same insubordination which 
showed itself in 1 8 op would have broken out at that time. The feeling began 
among the European Officers. What may be the case in an European army I can- 
not say, but in an Indian army it is impossible that discontent can prevail in any 
great degree, and for any length of time among the officers, without ultimately pro- 
ducing its effect upon the men ; though not designedly imparted, it must imper- 
ceptibly descend to them. The commanding officers had then lost much of the 
weight and importance they before enjoyed ; they were no longer able to keep up 
the same appearance, or exercise the same liberality towards their men, and were, 
consequently, no longer objects of the same consideration in their eyes. A spirit of 
reciprocal and general dissatisfaction grew up, which loosened the ties that bound 
the different ranks to one another, as well as to the government. From the begin- 
ning of the Mahratta war, the troops were for three years under canvass, they were 
exposed to unusual hardships, and when they returned to their cantonments, instead 
of being allowed any indulgence or repose, they were teased and worried with 
a new, and I must say, a puerile system, which altered everything they had been 
accustomed to. Their drill was changed, their dress was changed, all the regula- 
tions that governed them were changed j everything was to be done in a new and 
smarter way ; and the old sepoys, who had grown grey in the service, had again to 
undergo the same process that they had passed through whebt they were recruits; 
The details of the army had, for the first time in India, fallen into the hands of * 
school who thought that everything depended on show, and that no sacrifice Wirt 
too great for the attainment of outward smartness and uniformity. A sjiigle speci- 
men of the new orders that were issued at Hyderabad will enable the Comiftittee 
to estimate the character of the whole code. When any sepoy on guaiti Wfcdtdd 
to retire for a particular purpose, he was to be detained until a certain ntunfertV^filkd 
the- same occasion, and they were then to be marched down tinder a tirade elf 
corporal, that even the calls of nature might be answered in military 
were forbidden to wear their mirks of caste on parade; their wh iskert 1 
trimmed in an uniform manner 1 ; b leathern cap was to be substituted 

they 
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w-mr. ’Tc'. 0 H|S Majo^y to Ins own troops ; and these brevets, calculated for the 
o.‘ 1 j‘J“ , uu .umstances ■ o one army, are frequently unsuitable to the state of the other 
{ *> tl,oarn "V s ofa » the Presidencies have been increase, l by successive and c^: 
side i able augmentations; and m 1823, another change was effected in their internal 

Cmvr"r /: » lt T' i , UU systC, “ l’. ,om otion. Tl,e regiments consisting of two battalions were 
constituted into separate regiments of a single battalion, with a colonel or lieutenant- 
colonel commandant at their head, and the promotion from the junior rank to that of 
major took p dace m these separate corps. This was in every view an dvant L 'oCs 
arrangement for the offices and the army. The number of regiments at tlw^d 

' i f lU< ,n!lrK,n - , TI,oir distribution varies continually, but can easily 

be ascei tamed by a reierence to the latest distribution returns in the office of the Bonn? 

2. I he staff at the several Presidencies is extremely well organized, and has received 
of . lhc ^Lilies ol the adjutant-general and quartermaster-general 

o the aimy correspond with those assigned to the same offices in this country. The due 
allotment of duties to these two principal branches of the stall' has, however, been only a 
uxent dll alignment, as lor many years the adjutant-generals at all the Presidencies cn- 
g tossed the functions appertaining to the quartermaster-general’s department. There is 

detail* " <"ff'd " ° “’’“ y “ C " ct e ! , S mccr ,br thc superintendence of the internal 

un i "ii n iU "’ S '| A " “PPointed by the Government, and immediately 

, lts ,,U,CIS » ,s charp.nl with the control of the army accounts, and in .renera I dis- 
charges that important duty with great ability. At every Presidency there is a Military 
>oai < , analogous in some respects to the Hoard ol Ordnance in this country, and composed 
t n. comm.imh'i -in-duel, the adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, chief engineer 
(ommandant „l artillery, and auditor-general, for the superintendence of the suppTy, dis- 
1. 1 billion, and custody ol the military, ordnance, and provision stores. The Comnmsariat 
dcpaitment has acquired great efficiency during the last few years, formerly, in time of 
peace, the paymasters m the several districts, who were civil servants, were employed in 
fin 1 1 is i 1 1 n<r I i io cuttle, provisions, mul rormm ... ... * ♦ * 


... • * . . 8avuHi.s, were cm moved in 

furnishing the cattle, provisions, and certain descriptions of military stores required for 
the use ol the troops in marenes, or service in the interior. When a general war took 

!l -mrtm!mr ll<: n >nin "ir an0S "•'? a PP omt « d to ll,c catlk: ’ tJle provision, and the ordnance 
s,w, ! I hose oHicers, without previous experience, or establishments of well-trained 
. counts, found gieiit difficulties in the execution ol their duties; and our military opera- 
tions were exposed to, and often suffered, great disasters, from the inefficiency of the 
.. ti unde u Inch they acted. Since the introduction of a separate and permanent 
omnussarial establishment for peace and war, a degree of activity hitherto unknown lias 

been imn.iript in tin* imnnriimi m.i, i .. 


» , , . . r — auivuy nnncrio unKnowii has 

brvn imported to this important branch of thc service; anti the rapidity of the movements 

Of . ,c t™,|» .ho U war ntliml. „ poof of ll.o gLtai. of die ,S 

iy Inch it is i emulated. In the several divisions of the army suitable staff establishments 

•md satisfactory! ** ^ ^ ° “ d,e arran « cme,u w1 ' tllis department seems to he efficient 


’ ' J he distribution of the army has been directed by just views, in conformity to the 
lnituie of the country, and to the changes effected in our situation bv the conquests and 
acquisitions o territory that have been made. At Madras, the army is tofrned into 
divisions at the principal stations bodies of troops are maintained in a state of readiness 

0 act with pi omptitude against internal commotion, or to join the rest of the disposable 

01 ces m the event of a general vvar. These remarks apply chiefly to the local distribution 

•moth .> Um ' V | Wlt ' r0SpCCt l<> t R ' " ,t ® n ? al . scrvic '- of the several Presidencies; but there is 

Sred AS n wTT ‘""E? ltant v,e , w oftl, « distribution of our military force in all India, con- 

i r« i r l ' n e ‘ i 1 1C , ac r al Sta / e , of ° ,,r P ol,tlcal nnd military power in India renders 

tion of o r tor pT" OU r <k , rt '" C r ° f ? ,at count 7 as ® who,e > and to regulate the distribu- 
tion ot our forces accordingly i for wbatevpr «nriou« /tor.np^.%. a.... — . 


i he distribution of our armies should be regulated on the principle of enabling Us to ool- 
Ject the greatest possible mass of force with the greatest possible expedition at any giten , 
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t hey had previously worn ; and there was no end to the silly compliances that were j{ ~ ^ ig ^ 

required of them. The disgust which such a system as this could not fail to excite ,y i!!L_ 1 ' 
is manifest. If any of the alterations enjoined were really worth the importance Henry RusttU, F.$y. 
that was attached to them, they might have been accomplished, if the attempt had 
been made at any other time, or even at that time, with temper and discretion ; but 
it was the fashion of the day to enforce everything with rigour, and the sepoys were 
already in a frame of mind ill suited to bear the trials they were exposed to. Advan- 
tage was no doubt taken by designing persons, who instilled suspicions into the sepoys 
that our real intentions went far beyond their dress. They fancied that the pricker and 
brush' suspended from their belt bore some resemblance to the cross. The tight 
drawers reaching to the knee, which they had worn for years, were all at once sus- 
pected to be breeches ; and the leathern cap was only a step in the process of 
changing the turban for the hat. Unhappily, we seemed to do everything to give 
a colour to those suspicions ; and in spite of various warnings, we persisted in a 
course of measures by which we spread a general belief among the sepoys that we 
intended to compel them to become Christians, and by which they were fit length 
irritated to desperation. It was remarked that the fakeers, a class of religious men- 
dicants, who are very numerous in India, and frequent the stations of the army in 
particular, were at this time unusually active throughout the country. Some were 
actuated by religious bigotry, and some, no doubt, were employed by our political 
enemies ; and it was afterwards ascertained that they had been busy in inflaming 
the alarm and discontent of the sepoys, and spreading the disaffection from one 
station to another. At Vellore, where only any extreme violeuce was perpetrated, 
the sepoys were instigated by some of the members of Tippoo’s family who resided 
there ; but they only took advantage of the disaffection ; they did not .create it ; 
the feeling was universal. It showed itself at the same time at Hyderabad, and at 
various different and distant stations ; and if immediate steps had not been taken 
to rescind the obnoxious orders, and allay the general irritation, the whole presi- 
dency would have partaken of the same calamity that happened at V ellore. It 
is neither easy, nor is it important, to distinguish the particular incident that pro- 
duced the explosion. Among the variety of causes that were in action, any single 
one might have been inadequate to the effect. Discontent and disaffection had 
been growing for a length of time ; by degrees the mine was charged, and any 
accidental spark was sufficient to inflame the mass. 

2233. Will you state whether, in your estimation, the danger that you apprehend 
is greater or less now than at former periods ?— Since that time our treatment of 
the sepoys has been more judicious ; indeed, I am not aware of anything in our 
present mode of treating them that requires to be changed. Our danger, I appre- 
hend, is grga^er now than it was before 1 806, inasmuch as it would be more easy to 
revive the same alarm in-, the minds of the sepoys than if it had never before 
prevailed^ and the sphere of it is enlarged with every extension of our native army. 

During our wars with Hyder Ally, our sepoys, in addition to other serious priva- 
tions, ,yvere, I believe, a year and, a half ip ar rear of pay. I doubt whether such an 
arr«)»r now svould not produce an, insurrection. 

3 st^ ^Opes^thia., danger, in,. MW opinion, arise from feelings peculiar to the army, 
or CQwmop.to yvitb ^cr patiyes ; , and .does it arise more from the Hindoos 
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point. In this view the central position of the Madras army gives it 1 

lor the mass of its force could be moved to either of the extremities' of * r a ‘ h ? , ) , ®« cs 5 

ill halt the time that would be occupied in moving a force from one e\n <n "'i UU °i <LM(< 

Tl.i, applies especially r„ the tlcfenie of, he coast," hat ha S' ^ i" 2 i , 'tV' 

extreme northern frontier; for the Madras troops, if they ™ 1,1 , ,llc 

those in the Upper rrcoince, of Hengal ami Holnha,, Stid 7 l“,Kpil j““ 

lendei them more available for instant movement. ttei, and 

4 ‘. The regimental constitution of the Companv's Iroous seems . 

be sufficiently good for the several purposes specified urufer this head. T he Ih^Tx !?' Td ‘° 
to which I would advert, is the restriction of regimental promotion , ... i c 1 

instead of lieutenant-colonel. The principal advantage of redment I promo t 
continuing the same officers with the men, and producing an” intimate a m ' ° 

confidence between them, is imperfectly realized when the officers do not rii“i 1 !!! 
to the command of the regiment, the post on which these effects are most m^s' I { 
useful. Again, another exception arises from the frequent delieienev of officer 
regiments, occasioned by the absence of a number on furlomd. and\(air dm, Tl ‘ 

formation of skeleton corps has been proposed as a remedy for iliis evil ; but it is dv 

of an ""military diameter, attended with many difficulties of execution The sk ■ ‘ 
corps should of course consist: of tl,e same proportions of the different ranks of , 
that arc established in the regular corps, otherwise they would be on i different f .' US 
from the latter in regard to promotion. Now there' are priihalih um.f m - 

lieutenants absent from their regiments on furlough and staff duty ‘The esmhli'h-,' / r 
a regiment is fve captains and eight lieutenants f how then could any „mnli r f 7 ," ' 
corps be formed having exactly that proportion, considering that there are as man - c in 
as lieutenants to he replaced ( Hut there arc other objections. The skeleton officers have 
no body of men to which they arc permanently attached ; they fly from one corns Y 
thcr according to the casualti/s ami exigencies of the sen- inland Z , \Zc tl f ” " °~ 
esprtt. dn corps lor motives to labour in cultivating a knowledge, and .minimr tl e -d h eii !° 
of the men with whom they arc temporarily employed. It ap pears tcPl.e preferaht ! 
crease the number of officers with the regular regiments to an extent sufficient to im, v i ! ~ 
for the supply °1 staff officers, and retain an adequate number for re-imental duty and 
then il there should he an unusual proportion of officers absent from "any rednieni ’ll ■ 
places can be supplied by others from some of the regular regiments ; for it would e . 

as unobjectionable to appoint an officer to do duty from one regular regiment n, I - • 
as from a skeleton to a regular regiment. The former ease would be one of temporary 
cxpediencv , the latter, it skeleton regiments should he formed, one of regular occurrence 
and therefore of greater evil, i he Native troops are raised, paid, and chit hod with The’ 
hove, as much economy as is prat .cable at the present moment. I am not competent to 
make any statement of the expenses attending the recruiting of the European part of the 
Company s army. 1 he observations that occur to me regarding the spirit and disposition 
of the officers and men will be stated under another head. The successive aumne, nations 
made to the army have had a favourable effect on its disposition, because they have aflbrded 

•^^ m ?^ , 0 th .T h f, 0 ft,CUrS r d ll) - e me V* Tl,e occasional employment of military men 
n political offices is highly expedient, in order to afford the Government a wider field of 
selection for those important and difficult situations, and to furnish an incitement to the 
officers for the acquirement of attainments useful both in military and political life. The 
employment of military men in civil offices, such as those of paymaster and of the commis- 
sariat, is also useful in exciting the officers to obtain a title by merit to tboc appointments- 
and incentives of this nature are most necessary in the present state of the army, and also 
m insuring more zeal, activity, and perhaps integrity, in the execution of their duties than 
couJd be expected from persons acting under less grave sanctions than those to which military 
men are subject. The rules and regulations in force under the several heads that are 
-specified, appear, as far as I can judge, to be judicious and suitable to the nature of the 
service m India. Those are matters rather of detail than of a character affecting the great 
questions that are likely to be at issue. The query stated under this head with respect to 
the “ expediency of the proportion of European and Native troops," is of a different do-. 
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or from the Moslems ? — To a certain extent, the feelings from which our danger 

A l ,nl l8 3 *- arises are common to the natives of every part of India, but they prevail more 
Hairy Rusic/i, Esq. among the Mahomedans than the Hindoos, and more , among the Madras than 
among the Bengal sepoys. The Mahomedans are much more under the influence of 
religious fanaticism than the Hindoos, and are constitutionally of a more eager and 
irritable temper. The northern tribes, from which the Bengal sepoys are chiefly 
drawn, are, both morally and physically, a much finer race than that from which 
the Madras army is recruited. The Bengal sepoys aye born soldiers, toe Madras 
sepoys are taught to be so ; and considering what they are in their original, con- 
dition, it is surprising what their officers contrive to make of them. Among the 
Bengal sepoys, Hindoos of the better class greatly preponderate. Among ^the 
Madrays sepoys, there is a much larger proportion of Mahomedans and Hindoos of 
the lower castes. Mutinies have been of less frequent occurrence among the 
Bengal than among the Madras sepoys; and even when they have occurred they 
have been attended with less acrimony and violence. 

2235. Can you state whether any symptoms or tendency to this state of things 
now appear or have lately appeared ? — I am not aware that there is any peculiar 
indication of danger at the present time, or that there is any greater reason to 
apprehend it now than there must be at all times while we are obliged to rely on 
one part of the population for the means of keeping the remainder in subjection. 

2236. In what way do you think that the danger, such as it is, can best be 

warded off?— The best means of warding off the danger consist, I apprehend, in 
a steady, uniform, conciliatory treatment both of the European officers and of the 
native soldiers. Towards the European officers, the great error that has been com- 
mitted has been the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached to 
the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior ranks are neces- 
sarily of minor importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he can live creditably 
on his pay ; and as long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, 
every subaltern feels his interest in them, and knows that, if he lives, he will enjoy 
them in his turn. I have always thought, and I still think, that it is an object of 
first-rate importance, in the treatment of the army, to make the post of the com- 
mand of a corps so advantageous in poiut of emolument as to* render the best 
officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it. In our treatment of the 
native soldiers we ought, above all things, to avoid the most remora^appearance of 
a desire to interfere with their religious customs or prejudices, and to hold out to 
them as many objects of ambition as we can with safety. Horse and palanquin 
allowances ; situations such as that of aide-de-camp to general officers ; medals, 
grants of land, honorary distinctions and privileges of every kind, are eminently 
useful. They are peculiarly gratifying to the natives themselves, ^antl cap be 
attended with no inconvenience to us. , . 

2237. Will you state to the Committee, with reference again to you^ evidence 
before the Political Sub-Committee, why you think the native officers are s discon- 
tented ? —The chief cause of the discontent which I think prevails amoqg the 
native officers is, that when once they have attained the rank of soubahdar, they 
generally speaking, nothing more to look to ; having got all, that they pip get* they 
have no further inducement to exert themselves they become first iu^}ept^ s^d 

then 
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scription, nml affects in an eminent degree the interests, or rather the existence, of the Bri- 
( 1 7.) — lttj.lv l ' s| ' power in India. Whether we consider the danger to which that power is exposed from 

>1 Col. J. Munro, European enemies, such as Russia and France, or from insurrections of the Native army, 
March the proportion of European troops maintained in India must he deemed most insufficient* 

a I his head opens a wide field for investigation. I consider t!io present constitution 
ot the Company s army to be anomalous and unmilitary in several of its parts. It will be 
neeeasaiy to examine it. 1 he Company’s officers rise separately in their own service by 
seniority to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and arc united then in promotion with the 
Kiiii; sarmv by his Majesty s brevets. r J bus two armies, of which the constitutions are 
<piite dissimilar to each other as far as the rank of lieutenant-colonel, arc from that rank 
subjected to the same law of promotion, f he Kind’s officers rise to be lieutenant-colo- 
nels by purchase, by selection, bv seniority, by stair appointments, bv brevets, and the 
progress of a considerable number to that rank is rapid, while the Company’s officers 
can an i \ e at it. only by senioi ity, and the progress of fill towards it is very slow. Hitherto 
"'iili the aid of all the augmentations made to their armies, they have seldom attained it 
tinder thirty years service, and thirty-five years may be considered as too favourable au 
estimate ot the time required in future. By the present march of the brevet promotion, 
more than twenty-five years are requisite in proceeding from the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel to that ot major- general, so that sixty years’ service will hardly bring an officer 
"* Company’s army to the rank of major-general. A practical proof of tiie result of 
tins system is afforded by the number of general officers and colonels in the two services. 
The number of Company’s officers doing duty has, at least since the peace in 1815, been 
nearly equal to that of the King’s officers on duty, and is probably four times greater 
than tin. numbtt of Kings officers in India. I lie two services have marched on together 
in promotion by brevet for thirty-six years, since and there are now in the King’s 

m my ninety-live generals, one hundred and ninety-seven lieutenant-generals, two hun- 
dred ami three major-generals, and two hundred and twenty-six colonels; and in the 
Company s aimv, twenty-eight lieutenant-generals, and twenty- eight major-generals, 
.Hid seal c civ a single. colonel, for the colonels mndc* bv a recent order are, in fact, as 
will he shown, only lieutenant-colonels. It must be borne in mind, that all regulations 
relative to the rank of the Company’s officers, refer to India alone, for it is in India only 
vylu re they have a military or official existence. The rank of colonel was lately given to 
the Company s officers on obtaining regiments, and this rank, which, if granted in 
conformity to the arrangement of 17!X5, when it was obtained without any reference to 
the King s officers or King’s brevet, would have been a real boon, and placed the Com- 
panv s aimy on a highly desirable and respectable footing, has been so arranged as to 
constitute an additional cause of superecssion by the King’s officers over the Company's, 
lot it i> oi deied that when a Company s lieutenant-colonel obtains a regiment, and con- 
sequently the rank ot colonel, all the King’s officers of the same date of rank as lieute- 
nant-colonel shall also obtain the local rank of colonel. Now the Company’s cavalry 
iuluntry, artillery, and engineers, rise separately to regiments: it may happen, it has 
happened, that a lieutenant-colonel of one of these branches should obtain a regiment 
who is junior to many lieutenant-colonels in the other arms not promoted to regiment? 
and all the King’s officers of the rank of this junior lieutenant-colonel are made colonel?,’ 
and sti pei cede the lieutenant-colonels senior to them just mentioned who have not got 
i egiments. 1 he receut grant ot the rank of colonel oti gaining a regiment is in feet of 
no use to the Company’s officers, with respect to the King’s officers in India, for the lat- 
ter who are, or may he there, will always exercise the rank of colonel or major-general, 
w ith tefetence to tbcii lieutenant-colonels’ commissions. Hence the relative deficiency 
ot Company s officers of the higher ranks in India will hereafter continue the same that 
it has been for some years; a deficiency which it sufficiently shown by the statement 
already given of the number ot general officered colonels belonging to the two services. 
Ibis is the result of the forced union, at a certain point of promotion, of two armieretoat 
little altogether dUsimilur constitutions* A number of officers, while still voupg fnen, 
arrive at the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the King’s army, and their commission* a** 
/ieutenant-colonel, colonel, and umjor-general, are prior to those of the Company'* 

officer?* 
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theft dissatisfied- There ouj$rt, ! a^ Iong 1 as possible, to be some higher object kept 
iri their view, to which, by diligenoe&hd fidelity, they may still attain. Honorary 
distinctions, such as I have just spoken of, are one obvious method of attaching 
them to the service. The employing them more extensively in military command 
would perhaps have more effect ifi this way than any other measure. At present 
no native can reach such a rank in our army as will admit of his commanding an 
English serjeant. But how far it may be safe to do this is a critical question, and 
requires most careful consideration. Though it promises advantage, it also 
threatens clanger. There was a native officer on the Madras establishment of the 
name df ! wfo h am m u d Yoosuf, who was entrusted, in our early operations, with 
a cOnsidcMjje independent command, of which he discharged the duties with judg- 
ment and fidelity; and if we raise the natives to higher offices in the civil depart- 
ment, it will be difficult to maintain the exclusion of them in the army. Hut in 
this as in every other attempt to enlarge the field for the employment of the natives, 
it must he remembered, that although they are calculated to improve their condition, 
they are so many steps towards the extinction of our own authority. If we both 
give the natives power, and teach them how to use it, they will not much longer 
submit to our control. On this subject there is a preliminary consideration, which 
I am afraid we overlook. In what character, and for what purpose do we appear in 
India? If we are to act as mere philanthropists, and to consider only how we can 
best, improve the moral and political condition of the Indian population, we may 
govern them as we would govern one another ; and the sooner v\e can make them 
wise enough and strong enough to expel us from the country, the greater will have 
been our success. If we go as subjects of England, for the extension of English 
power and the improvement of English interests, a different course must he pur- 
sued. We may govern them as justly, and treat them as kindly as we can ; it is 
otir interest as well as our duty to do so; but we must retain all substantial power 
in our own hands, and must remember that, he our objects what they may, the 
natives of India can nevcT stand upon the same level with ourselves ; they must be 
either above us or below 11s. 

2238. You sbem to lament that the allowances of the European officers in the 
native corps should have been diminished ; and you mention the reduction of the 
bazar allowance ; do you, upon the whole, think it would have been desirable to 
continue tkgt allowance?— I do. I confine my observation exclusively to the 
officers in the actual command of corps ; and though I have no doubt that the 
reduction of* the. bhisar allowance/ of the tent contract, and of other emoluments 
enjoyed by the army.Was siipjafifted by^pecious reasons, afid bad, in each case, its 
specific a;dvtmtag& 'aUthe titrifcy I thifik that the ultimate consequences were not 
sufficierrt^eoft^ia^fed^and that the attachment of the European officers has been 
weakened, and the efficiency of the army impaired, bf measures directed exclusively 
tafc&ftomy. ? * • * •• 

*^S?39. J x)id not the ? j8roflt detived from the 1 bazar arise from the consumption 
of and opitt^S ifrtd J ifctbxfi$rifig drugs '-^It did, and so it does at present; but 
the^ftfft ddes^ftq^^b'tlfJofers. - 

'ihoney ndv^ go ?--*To the government/ It 
Iwssed^^rif^h^kft *■ ‘tfftf-first itisfaifefe', ft was thrown Into 
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senior major-generals were King’s 7,7 the ^ T 

prrncipa armies and divisions were commanded bv King’s officers ulthu.uri* 1 1 ' Va ‘ S ’ , l ,v 
of King’s officers in India does not probably exceed t £ In of I ! }! ,e,,umb f r 
Notwithstanding tins difference in numbers, no instance lias vet occurred C .° i n . 1 ^ al '> r . s . 
command at any of the Presidencies having been confided to a Company's , ^‘4'° ThU 
cannot arise from the want of talents and claims on the o u t nt i L, i - ‘ ,ncu ,’ ,11S 
for it has produced many men of distinguilmd clnnim er Km- e a, iZ'T * T* 
arise from the alleged inexpediency of entrusting the chief comma t^oSTwl' l ° 
from long employment m India, had many local attachments and iirri.uli ! i’ ’ 
situation of Governor at Madras and Bombay, a aiiuSST It 

anda wider field of patronage than that of Commander-in-chief, has been eiven . , t 

S-r-T' r Uy °, ft ! W °® ce rsappointetl Coin niamlers-iii-cldef^at the seve* 

tal 1 icsidencics, had passed the greatest portion of their service in India The > 

officers, on returning home, are not acknowledged by their country • not one of I y S 
however distinguished by character and services, has been appointed Covernor of a mili’ 
ta.y garrison, or of a colony, or to the office of aid-de-camp to his Maiestv. fJil I 
tlmmwy, the army, and the marines, are appointed to these situations, blit the (’omn mv’s 
officers aie continually reminded that they form no part of the national force n ' 
they are set aside, and in India, the remote scene ofSir ^c^fanS Snof ^ 
Biiifeniigb, they are placed in a state ot relative inferiority. Having little hone of arrivl 
ltig at com n | an (I, they have tew incentives to employ the labours reonisitr* fvJ n ft. • 
ment of distinguished military accomplishments, aiid they naturally direct their views 
In tl, 0 °^ ,eCtS 11,1,1 their reach— -to staff appointments and retirement from the service 
In these respects, too, their situation has been sensibly deteriorated by reductions in their 

«ou,rr s ’*' y sma 1 ““ wl,k “ i " t,y sus,a '" iM 


1 | tC ,T“ , “" r -' lhe I”™™ 1 moment, of nil Ihe Mntos on (lie Continent 
llrb t r t p er tf . ,e, r arn,,e f as m,u ' h as possible national, and to animate them with 

?l2mil fee ,n8 “ 0 p. aln ® twm nn<l zcal * ,iut 'he Company’s officers can scarcely consider 
themselves as a national army ; they hold their commissions and receive their o/dm f £ 

?or°,m i 0,m r hi,ntS; the ^vantages which their labours and services may i 7 , „Z 
are 8U PP 08e( ,0 he applied to the benefit of the Company, which 
seems intended between them and their country; and instead of being enfithS to the 
p oud privilege of defending that country from danger in whatever quarfer of the <>lol>e 
t may threaten it, they are confined to one part of the empire, whorl, although supe or 
tn numbers, they are always inferior in authority and dignity. SI 


t h- J " ,0n 5 ma,n ‘‘V n,n & 8 , te " d ! n S ormics have found it necessary to place (hem under 

etcpiufc ° rdCr8 ? f th * , chlef of . ,bo *! ate ’ ,ro,n wbose person thegreat principle of military 
excellence emanates, whose orders alone possess the force and authority requisite for the 
maintenance of discipline and obedience in large armies, and whose duties at the head of 
!h« n*f CUt Tr <aOVerna,ent aro essentially connected with the command and disposal of 
rr m n a ^- a L 1 ° rCe ' i L N ° e , xatn P' e has yet occurred of armies of such magnitude P as the 
£? V "' g *>c<'n entrusted to the direction of a body that formed no constituent 
part of .the Government of the state. The rules observed for the government of the Coni- 
8 . ,n ear ? P? r j od tblsir existence, are scarcely suitable to their present 
strength. On nufitary principles, and atso on aU^priiiciples of government, it has appear. ? 
to^rae that the Company, s armieaiam placed in unfavourable circumstances; m!d that 
jJjU "»nd t i (‘ e ®? n8, h>Wy which' they anan i fest to all reductions in their allow- 

ancesjiand for thfe discontent end commotions that have appeared at all the Presidencies. 
If they should be, continued after the expiration of the present Charter under the Com* 

T. 8 D pany’s 
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: a general fund called the bazar fund, of which the produce Was divided periodically 

19 Apiil iP3«- ulll ong officers of a certain rank throughout the army; but it was perfectly under- 

tirnni R instil, /:,?/. stood at the time that that was only a prefatory measure to a resumption of the 

’ duty by the government themselves ; and accordingly, at the expiration of I think 

about two years, it was resumed, and is now received by the government. 

2241. While the profit of the bazar was received by the commanding officers of 
corps, must not that have operated as an inducement with them to encourage the 
consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of«that sort? — In point of fact, 
I think it did not. I do not believe that drunkenness was at all more prevalent 
then than it has been since. One strong reason why such should not be the case, 
was, that the conduct of the commanding officer was open to the inspection of^the 
whole body of officers collectively ; and such an abuse would uot have been suffered 
by them to prevail to any extent. 

2242. Ilad you any opportunity of observing the state of any military body while 
the commanding officer received the bazar allowance r — I lived as the only civil 
servant at a very large military station for about three years while that allowance 
prevailed. 

2243. Did you reside there after it ceased ? — I did. 

2244. Did you observe any difference? — None whatever. 

2245. Since when have you observed that the command of a native corps has 
ceased to be an object of ambition with the European officers ? — If it were neces- 
sary to draw any line, I should say that the Afahratta war, the operations connected 
with which lasted from 1 803 to 1 806, may be considered as the period of the 
alteration. 

224b. Do you attribute that disinclination to be satisfied with the command of 
a corps to the reduction of allowances ? — Principally. 

2247. Have not the staff situations to which officers in the army are eligible 
very much increased in number? — They have, I believe, in some degree ; but those 
situations, in point of value, are not to be put in competition with what the com- 
mand of a corps formerly was. 

2248. At present are not some of the staff situations so advantageous as to make 
officers prefer them to the command of a corps ? — The reason of the preference 
I should rather say is, that the command of a corps is so little advantageous. There 
is no great advantage attached to the staff situations. Military officers, in some 
cases, hold political situations ; that, for instance, of resident at native courts, of 
which the allowances are considerable j but the military staff situations are attended 
with very little emolument. 

2249. You have spoken of grants of land to native soldiers; have you ever 
observed that practice prevailing in any part of India? — I have never myself been 
in the part of India where it has prevailed, but I have understood that in the upper 
parts of Bengal it was usual formerly, and perhaps still is, to make grant? of tend 
to the native officers and sepoys, instead of pensioning them at the expiration of 
a certain period of service; and I have been told that many prosperous 1 villages 
were formed of the retired sepoys who had had land so allotted to them. . 1 : 

2250. Should you think it desirable to adopt any such practice more' extensively 1 
— I think it is one of the measures that might' be adopted with advantage. ;<Tbe 

great 
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«mtmued. pany’s contract, it might be advisable to give them a separate establishment of general 
(17.) — Reply officers and colonels independent of the King’s brevet, and to show a greater degree of 
of Col. J. Munro, confidence in their zeal and capacity, by entrusting the military command at the several 
13th Mar. 1832. Presidencies to them sufficiently often to bear a fair proportion to their numbers. General 
principles might, however, rather recommend their transfer to the Crown; and in this 
case they should be incorporated at once on equal terms with his Majesty’s troops ; to 
form them into a colonial army would keep them in a state of comparative inferiority, 
without the feeling of independent existence which they may now in some degree possess. 
A few leading principles should he observed : the first, that no officer should obtain the 
rank of captain, major, or lieutenant-colonel in a sepoy regiment, without having served 
a certain number of years in India. Again, that no officer should be made colonel of a 
sepoy regiment unless he had served a certain period of time in India ; and the same rule 
might be extended to the principal appointments on the staff. This would be absolutely 
necessary in order to protect the present Company’s army from the effects of interest at 
home. Exchanges might he freely allowed, subject to those conditions. The system of 
promotion might he the same that exists at present in his Majesty’s array, by purchase, 
&c. &c. A great imperfection of standing armies, and this is a point on which the military 
writers ol franco and Germany dwell at present with earnestness, consists in the slowness 
ol promotion, and the consequent advanced age of officers on attaining superior rank ; 
and the system of purchase is calculated to obviate this evil by accelerating the advance- 
ment of at least a certain number. Merit may certainly remain in the back ground ; but 
in time ol war merit is always brought forward ; and in time of peace very few opportu- 
nities are afforded to officers of displaying such talents or merit as may entitle them to be 
promoted out ot their turn. The Company’s officers would, by a svstem of economy, be 
able to save, from their Indian allowances, sums sufficient for the purchase of their com- 
missions. The retired list would necessarily be discontinued; officers could obtain, for 
the price of their commissions, annuities equal to the retired pensions. I do not think 
that the introduction ot officers from the King’s into Native regiments would be attended 
with very unfavourable effects upon the zeal and attachment of the sepoys. There are 
certain advantages for the formation of character peculiar to the situations of young officers 
in the Company’s and the King’s services. The former, being often sent on detachment 
in command of troops, are more frequently placed in circumstances that demand the 
exercise of their reason and judgment than the latter; and the King’s officers being 
appointed to do duty at first with their own countrymen, are habituated to treat the 
soldiers with more consideration and respect than the Company’s officers always manifest 
towards the sepoys, whom they too frequently regard as as an inferior class of men ; and 
the King’s officers would bring these habits with them into the Native corps. 

6. On most of the points stated under this head, l do not possess materials for forming 
a judgment ; but I should suppose that the departments that are mentioned could be 
conducted with as much efficiency and economy under the King’s Government as they 
are at present. 

/. I consider the free settlement of British subjects in India to be extremely important 
to the prosperity of that country. With respect to the army, I do not apprehend that it 
would have any consequences, either favourable or otherwise, for a considerable period 
of time. Hereafter, perhaps, recruits might be found among the descendants of the 
settlers, or corps of topassers might be formed — a description of force that was indeed 
used in the early period of our military history. v : - 

8. I have already anticipated this question by stating an opinion, that opr empire itt 
India should be considered as a whole; and it appears to be essential to the uqtyy of 
purpose and action requisite in such circumstan^&.that the whole army should be placed 
under one Governor and Commaiuler-in-chief. ^ ’ 

9. I have also in some degree anticipated tliW^&tion. I do not think that th^ co^*'. 
mands of the Company carry with them the frree requisite for the Diaintetikuce 
state of habitual subordination of a great army serving in a remote territory, add 

times 
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great object is to give the native soldier something ulterior to look to, and to make ? 

him feel that he has something to lose if he behaves ill. ly A P ritl 8 3*- 

2251. T hen you wouldmake those grants of land in some degree dependent upon Henry Rmeii, 
the good behaviour of the native soldiers ? — Unquestionably. 

2252. From your knowledge of the presidency of Madras, do you think there 
would be any difficulty in allotting portions of land for such a purpose ?— 1 should 
think none whatever. I should think there are many parts of the territory 
dependent upon the Madras.presidency, where such a practice might be introduced 
with advantage. 

2253- the case you have mentioned, were the grants of land given to the 
soldiers' aS well as to the native officers? — They are given to all persons having 
served for a certain length of time, and having maintained a certain character, the 
grant varying in value according to the rank that the individual may have attained 
before his retiring from the service. 

HOLT MACKENZIE, Esq. called in and examined. 

22/54. You have been for some time in India? — I was in that country about ILJt Mm-kenz'e, 
22 years. Fi, h 

22/1/). When did you leave India?— I left India about it) months ago, in 
December 1830. 

22/56. At what presidency were you ? — In Ilengal. 

2257. What situation did you hold in India !— For about six years after leaving 
college, I was attached to the Sudder Court, that is the head court of control and 
appeal from the provincial courts. During the last 1.5 years, or nearly so, 1 held 
the situation of Secretary to the Government in the territorial department, being for 
about 20 months of that time in attendance as Secretary upon the late Governor- 
General, and on special deputation in the Western Provinces. The rest of my term 
of service was generally spent at Calcutta. 

2238. Have you become acquainted with the military force in that presidency ? — 

My duty as territorial secretary compelled me to look to the military force in its 
relation to finance, with reference of course rather to general results than details. 

22/59. You have been examined upon that subject before the Finance Committee ? 

— I have. 

2260. What is your opinion of the efficiency of the army in the presidency of 
Bengal r — I suppose, from a civilian the Committee will hardly expect any very 
decided or precise notions upon that subject ; 1 must rather speak from the judg- 
ment of others than from my own, for 1 have never been upon service which 
required w enabled 1 me to examine closely, or estimate accurately, the qualities of 
the ttoeps, «nd theretbre my opinions upon the point are derived from intercourse 
I have had with military fellow-servants, and from those general inquiries which 
I naturally led to make,* whilst holding a high office in a government that seems 
to* me- r to -rest in ievery part »iV*t upon military power, and to be administered 
essentially jn amilitavysjjirit. Iw'l: . b 

; 22(5 r.*a Will you give.tqeiGeramitt^eiany, opinion you have formed with respect 
tb the 4 $k&Miey of thetaimyi?' — My.janpression is, that as far as regards any Indian 
‘ H.i. — V. f f 2 enemy 
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times placed in circumstances irritating to their feeling i 

.<* !? '--'7 . js £ : ^ 


gtuuicN, nas oeen a Hove ail praise ; and it ha* hr.,.,, , . V" ewer- 

wh° have in general shown themselves to be superior to IheV. r . C ! > . m,,a,, y' f ofRcers > 
they served. letioi to the institutions under which 


Loudon, 13th March 1832. 


(Signed) J. M 


UN HO. 


(18.,— REPLY of Major IX WILSON, Rated 17, Old Cave.vli.l, Street, 290 , March 
Sir: 

. t ,,AVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vom- l, ,i„» , ,v,, , 
intimating that the Commissioners for the A flairs of'ln.li- i, n ’ T*. “ 5th Jan,,ar J r J832 > 

ca led *» witness before the EwH.Ilh CoL to “S",h u/ZT*',™’' Yl",* 
obliged by any information and ominous 1 luiirl.t i». lv f a- ‘ 1 ( iat iC ^ oar< * ' V0ll kl be 
in that communication. 1 gllt h “ VU t0 ‘’d 11 ’ 0,1 ocrtail * Points mentioned 

1 accordingly beg to transmit herewith such information as I possess and 
I have formed on some ot the points in question. possess, and the opinions 


I have, &c. 

(Signed) 1). Wilson, 

Major 7th Regiment Bombay Infantry. 


1. The constitution of the several branches of m,» . ,-.i <• 

rienced or probable effect. he at my with reference to its expo- 

Heads: 

-European Troops. 

Native Troops. 

European Officers. 

Employment of Military Men in Civil Situations. 

King s Commissions to Company’s Officers. 

Brevet Rauk of Colonel. 


European Troops . 

be considered similar to that of His Majesty’s service- with reSwf to tC L 3 u 
officer?’^* 8 thC 0fllCer8, U wiH be found discussed under the head of “ European 


Ntttwe Troops. 

to Tt«!wf . ar ®, certain '“herent and acquired peculiarities in a Native soldier of India like! 
to stand ui the tray of our comiijg tctVlfcir estimate of his worth as a soldier unless w 
ow previously a considerable degree of reflection upon him. His complexion differ 
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(17.)-— Reply 
of Col. J. Munro, 
13th Mar. 1832. 


(18.) — Reply 
'I Maj. D. Wilson, 
29lli Mar. 18U2. 
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I J"l I Mackenzie, 
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22S EVIDENCE on ' EAST-INDIA AFFAIRS : 

enemy we have to contend with, the native; array may be considered to be ' very 
efficient ; I am not equally confident of their efficiency if placed in any new- and 
unusual position, and exposed to encounter enemies thdt may possibly come upon 
us from without, I think the result of the war with the Burmese seems to show, 
that when brought against enemies superior in physical strength to those with whom 
they have been accustomed to contend, and required to surmount obstacles of 
a different kind from what they have been accustomed to surmount, the native 
troops, however well led, will be found to want resolution and nervous vigour, so 
as to be inferior to European troops in a degree not ordinarily to be perceived- in 
Indian warfare; consequently, I should apprehend that if they were called upon- to 
meet an European enemy in the north of India, they might fail, partly from' the 
want of physical strength, and partly from the want of moral energy. ' 

2262. VV ill you give the Committee your opinion as to the temper and attachment 
of the native troops to the service ? — I believe their attachment to the service rests 
chiefly upon the goodness and regularity of their pay, and the consequent comfort 
which it secures thetn. The pay of the sepoys is such as generally to enable them, 
especially the Hindoos, who are economical in their habits, to save very considerable 
sums of money. I have had occasion, as territorial secretary, to know, that their 
remittances to their families are very considerable ; and I conceive that our native 
army is an excellent profession for the class from whom the sepoys are generally 
taken, the cultivating yeomanry of the country. 

2263. What is your opinion of their attachment to the English? — I do not 
think they have any attachment to the English as a nation ; on the contrary, I ap- 
prehend that a considerable number of that part which consists of Moslems 
must generally have a national, or rather 1 should say a religious, dislike to the 
English. I have no doubt that in many corps the sepoys have a great deal of 
personal attachment to their English officers ; but that attachment seems to rest 
rather upon the personal character and conduct of the individual officers than upon 
anything that may be called an attachment to the nation generally. There is, how- 
ever, among all the natives, whether in public or private service, a strong feeling of 
the obligation of fidelity to the person who supports them ; and on that ground, 
I believe the sepoys, so long as they are well paid, will have a strong sense of the 
duty of being faithful to those who so pay them, to be overcome only by some 
powerful cause of discontent or excitement. 

22G4. Then, in your opinion, they are in general faithful and loyal to the ser- 
vicer — Faithful, 1 should say, certainly ; loyalty implies, perhaps, a moral attach* 
incut, a little beyond what I conceive to belong to them. 

22 G.<)* How are they in efficiency as compared with the best native armies under 
any native princes ? — From what I have read of native armies in old times, .and 
from the few troops belonging to native princes that I have seen myself, I should 4 
consider our sepoys as beyond all comparison superior to them, if the contrast 
be made with those who have not been disciplined by European officers; .Generally 
speaking, the armies of the native princes were a mere rabble, depending uponuthfe* 
individual who led them, and ordinarily the death of the individual who led thetn 
was the destruction of anything like order or discipline. -I do not speak of- tjrdpps 
disciplined by Europeans ; and I should also exclude the Goorkhas, whoseemTOffe 

very 
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continued. from our own ; ho is an Asiatic, and we have conquered his country. The distinction 

( lb.) Reply °f colour which nature has drawn all our prejudices maintain, and* moreover, we are 

of Maj. D. Wilson, accustomed to connect in our minds luxury, effeminacy, and softness, with an Asiatic; 

29th Mar. 1832. and it is impossible to shut out altogether the idea of inferiority, and not to bestow even 
a portion of contempt on a people that wc hold in subjection. 

If a high standard either for men or things be before us, we readily become disposed 
to adopt it, and to pronounce all beneath it to be bad, without defining very strictly to 
ourselves the extent of this inferiority, which thus creates in our minds an incorrect 
idea of positive badness, instead only of comparative inferiority. An unjust estimate 
is consequently formed of what has been so compared, whereas a much more correct 
idea would have been obtained by making a comparison between what would approach 
nearer in degree. 

The Native troops are constantly compared in our minds with the British, the readiest 
standard before us, and at the same time in many respects the highest. Thus the habit 
is acquired by many of considering the former as positively had, whilst the evidence is 
only sufficient to prove that they are inferior to the best. But before we pronounce a 
decided sentence of condemnation, it is only becoming to examine well the circum- 
stances or systems under which certain impressions have been convt»yed to us, and to be 
satisfied that they do not arise out of these circumstances or systems themselves, and 
not out of the nature of the men to whom they have been applied, and who, under more 
favourable auspices, would have shown themselves worthy of high commendation instead 
of being despised. 

It is more than probable that if the Native troops were fairly and extensively compared 
with others, and even with the troops of Europe under the best, that they would be much 
better appreciated, and placed far higher in the scale than it has been the fashion to 
place them of late. 

A parallel has been drawn, by officers who have served in India as well as in the 
Peninsula, between the Native troops and the Portuguese, and they have been called 
very similar. Both certainly have derived much in common from the confidence which 
the presence of British troops have given, as well as from the actual presence in their 
own ranks of British officers. With such an efficient support to rely on in times of dif- 
ficulty, much may, no doubt, be done with our Native army. 

It will be admitted that our military successes in India have proceeded from the efforts 
o! the British and Indian troops in conjunction, as well as separately. The British 
there are employed in two ways, that is, in distinct bodies, or as officers to Native 
troops. With the first they are individually connected by almost all human ties and 
sympathies, with the second they arc connected only by power, interest, and that feeling 
ol attachment, such as it is, which habit and dependence produce in generous minds. 
The chain of connexion between the two bodies of European and Native is palpable, 
singular, and most delicate ; and it is not assuming too much to say, that if any one of 
its slender links be broken, our Eastern empire will be lost, even more quickly than it 
has been acquired. In fact, it is only by uniting as closely as possible the two descrip- 
tions ot troops, that we can hope to preserve our rule, either from internal commotion 
or external attack. . . 


The greatest effort is of course required where the connexion is so little natural artfiat 
between the British officer and the Native soldier. Surely no feelings of generosity tor 
jf patient indulgence and calm reasoning, with religious and all other prejudices^ shdiddbe 

jf neglected with this people, whom experience has proved to be so highly capable of 

\ honourable feelings, so easily influenced by kindness, so full of ignorance, and cotofce- 

l quently of prejudice, so very susceptible, from all these causes, of i m pression* goi*i*or 

j had, indiscriminately as they may be pressed updii them. From their very fempehiHMmt 

they are volatile, and it is not saying too much that they are brave or . tiiu id* 

! understanding and genius of those who may lead and command them* r v 

j There 
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v* ry, superior in point of physical strength and moral courage to any troops with | “ 

whom we have had to do. 1 hey have a strong feeling of patriotism, with a great ’•* ‘ ^ > " 1 
( leal of personal pride, and are 'described, indeed, as equalling any troops in the u„tt M„dmzh , 
world in the moral qualities of a soldier. In the war with us, indeed, they had the /•></ 
advantage of defending their own mountains ; but the small body of irregulars that 
was employed at Bhurtpore has always been spoken of in the highest terms ; and 
troin everything I have heard of the military force of the Goorkha state, it must, 

1 conceive, be excepted front any description of native troops we may call 
a rabble. 

2 2dt). Is the description of sepoys from one particular part of the presidency 
superior in any respect to those from another part? — I have generally understood 
that no good men are to be got below Behar. At a place called Boojpore, which 
lies not far from the frontier towards Benares, there used to be very good troops 
recruited. The natives of Bengal Proper I consider to be generally unfit for mili- 
tary duty. 

*267. Have we any of the Goorkhas in our service ? — We had two irregular corps 
when 1 was in India, one commanded by Captain Kennedy at Subathoo, and another 
further to the east ; but one, 1 think, has been disbanded. 

22O8. W hat difficulty is there in having a greater number of Goorkhas in ourser- 
vice f — J he chief difficulty that immediately occurs to me is this, that I apprehend 
they are hardly fit for general service in the plains. 1 should imagine that they would 
sutler during the hot weather and rains in the low country, being inhabitants of a 
high land and cold climate. I may, however, mention, that at one time a proposition 
was submitted to government by Mr. Hodgson, who was then assistant under 
Mr. Gardiner, the resident at Khatmandoo, for the enlistment of a certain number 
of Goorkhas. He stated his belief that they would be very glad to take service 
with us j mentioning as a fact, that the government of the Goorkhas, in time of 
peace, keep only about 10,000 men embodied, having nearly a similar number out 
of immediate employment and pay, but brought on the roll by a regular system of 
succession, so as to keep in training nearly double their proper peace establishment. 

He inferred, from the difficulty of finding employment under which the military 
class laboured, and from the envy which they expressed of the superior and constant 
pay received by our sepoys, that there would be no difficulty in recruiting among 
them. It is also understood that a considerable number of Goorkhas have taken 
service with ltunjeet Sing, and probably, if it were advisable, we might get recruits 
from the sume quarter. 

22(19. Have we not a great deal of frontier along the hills in which they could be 
very Usefully employed without detriment to their health 1 — I imagine the only hill 
country that would suit in point of climate, is that which we conquered from the 
Goorkhas, and of that there is little frontier requiring defence excepting what 
touches upon their reserved territories. To the north are mountains covered with 
perpetual snow, a country scarcely passable by troops, and witl^ nothing to feed 
them,; and upon the frontier which we have to defend against the Goorkhas them- 
selves, wb could not propose to station troops levied from among them. 

not- Almofa a cold country r-^The district of Almora is a very cold 
country, but to the'castit immedktely abutp upon the territories of the Nepaulcse. 

2271. Is 
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-There is a strong feeling of nationality in most English ho^nme ...hui 
unfavourably lit officers who do not serve will, their com rv.nen nd . ' ° P 7 ate 

justly appreciating the troops they may be with and » "i? p,tvents t 1 he »' 

unfavourable conclusions respecting Native troop b,u t v S to 


3 "T t 1 ’*"■ p-v* ** 

zz s at aait's " K'isrs: 


o.l, c,-, .liuul.l b« naoonnli.,., 

's,o — - J “ •— raft 


services efficient. " ' “ 1,MUan soW * r > «*' • view of rendering his 

What sympathy could one man have with another who took . . . .. 

he despised him, because born under a different decree of latitndi • conctH * tf'at 
pleased the Almighty to distinguish him with a black instead o f -i whim Y.oe T'w “i T 
to low one with enthusiasm to death who is too proud * to ^con < lescen ( I 'far the r 1 1 .^7 d • * U 
a brief command in a foreign tongue for him to go there ? Would he in times of°dill£ 

but thecoid and 'stern one “ty, 0 aid who h!Tn^ 

eVeu in the c o i u n lot i t rai ! s ac- 


tions of life P Yet experience has proved that Native troops £25 

devotion when commanded with skill, confidence, and ability, and L ^ E 
uf our military transact our in InHm. ♦ » » r " vanous histones 


is^rr 1 '""' 1,1 u '^ *"• -Sytr:,; 


Our safeguard in India lias hitherto been, that we have struggled hard to sunnort our 
Native troops ; but it we now cease to do so, and put our own prejtXes Tn3 of o r 
HOson against the prejudices o i our Native soldiers, then it may be truly said tb it our 
power is beyond its climax, and that our glory is about to pass away. A just and .1 -one • 
pride should ever be cultivated both in the men and officers of our Indian service u b el 
can be maintained m its anomalous position only by that considerMtSmi -in/i 
which so splendid a national object demands. * * “»<' 

nmy .7 wort J' “dd'ng here, what is most gratifying to believe, that the faith of the 
Native soldier in British courage is perfect, and that is natural ; for he knows that when 
he approaches danger, if he be not actually preceded by a body of that nation be is led 
by an individual of it, who u ready and able to conduct him, aiid to share freely, to the 
utmost extent, all his dangers. Indeed, one distinguishing and most honourable feature 
5“ d :r !7 hcy has ^ occasion lave we ever sacrificed rnir Ke 


. » * — . ~ ^^cKaiun nave; we ever sacrificed our Native 

mul V tl ilLt.r' 1 '' 8 /'? 1 °/r 0Ur Eur °|»o»n- Much of our success may be traced to ibis, 
aud to the uadmess of the Natives to follow, whenever they are duly led and conducted 
by men who have taken the pains to understand their peculiarities ; and many expe- 
rienced officers who have served along with either British or Native troops in India 
might be appealed to, whether the Native troops have not, when they have been com- 
manded with, judgment, emulated the courage and enterprise of the British. 

rrL .» /V* i 1 


The more these officers may have served with or against the troops of the different 

l»Q\vet> of Europe, the less likely will they be to mistake the aberrations that ' 

witiK and are common to all imimB . fdr BnmotKmo o i,; j, i , , 


^ r 7 ~ w uiwmirc mu uueiTuuous timt iianutu 

^i tt ‘i d 7 e .. CO M nt ? n t0 ^'wns,:. for something which happens only and belongs 
peculiarly v> t)ie Native troops of Iqd]§. 3 * v 

f liere havebeen fluctuations in the clmracter of all armies, and the Indian has not 
been exempt from them. If we comparet be various writers on the troops composing 

it, 
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can never tie made by officers serving in or with t u rn nniil u 7 7* m#l,ou 

which is repulsive hi overcome ; anti as men If ‘^nng’ STS'* 
advanced in hte to overcome such feelings, it seems absolutely nccc-s-irv tfi u »i’‘ " 1 1080 
system of recruiting the service generally, by young men set^ art for i. V n‘/ ,rC8Cnt 
turned. The occasional introduction of lidl, as suggested nnd'r anothd h.' . . C ° n 

be l he exception, and the above should continue the general rule. ’ s 1011 ' 


(18.)— Keply 
ol Maj. D. Wilson, 
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" 2271. Is not the climate of Loodheanah such as the Goorkhas could serve in yrjth* 

1 9 1 pn 1 ' :j2 ‘ out detriment to their health ?-— Loodheanah I believe to be a much more temperate 
Ifult M/iHnnic, climate than most of our stations in India ; but I should still apprehend that it 
/V/- might be too warm for the highlanders. ; .7 . ;l ', .» 

2272. Would a more irregular system of discipline suit the sepoys better than 
the strictness in our service l It does not appear to me that, with respect TJ to;«the 
sepoys now recruited, who are generally brought into the service youngs thd dis* 
cipline maintained has any essential influence in either distressing the indiitiidilal or 
iu hindering enlistment ; but there are some classes, such as have commonly joined 
our irregular cavalry especially, and as form a considerable part of the cavttiryi%f 
native states, who have, I believe, a strong repugnance to the System and itrictAt&s 
of discipline prevailing in the regular army ; therefore, as far as it may be^ftwqfcfjdct 
to recruit from those particular classes, we must, 1 should imagine, look to 

gular corps. Indeed, I c an hardly suppose that any change could be made ’in the 
discipline of the regular army that would reconcile to it grown men of some rauk in 
society, with a good deal of family pride and a great deal of Mussulman bigotry, and 
habituated to an irregular life ; whereas the young men, with whom the sepoy corps 
are generally recruited, soon, 1 believe, become habituated to the discipline and do 
not complain of' it. 

2273. Are you aware whether there has been any change of late years in the 
temper and feelings of the sepoy troops ? — It has generally been stated that the per- 
sonal attachment between them and their European oflicers, which 1 consider to be 
a great bond of attachment between them and the service, has been very materially 
diminislied of late years. 

2274. In what respects, and to what do you attribute that diminution of attach- 

ment ? - Several causes have been assigned. Among them were the arrangements 
consequent on the increase and division of regiments, which induced a considerable 
change of oflicers from one corps to another, and threw the sepoys under the 
command of comparative strangers ; and many of the European oflicers themselves, 
especially senior captains, being unhappy, from the want of promotion and other 
causes, that unhappiness has led to discontent, and discontent necessarily impairs 
the kindness ami good humour of their demeanour towards the soldiers, and renders 
them impatient of that attention to the private concerns of the sepoy, his com- 
plaints, disputes and difficulties, which goes far to win attachment ; for the officers 
of a native corps have, I believe, a thousand matters to claim attention which 
scarcely belong to military service in any other country, yet are very essential in 
maintaining the affection of the troops. Another cause of the alleged change has 
been stated, which must, however, probably date from a remote period, that formerly 
the commanding oflicers of corps were more regarded, and more accustomed to 
regard themselves, as masters of a family, looking after the wants and entering into 
the amusements of the men. I believe, too, that the habits and tastes of most ofrus, 
and with the rest the habits and tastes of the European officers, have become rather 
more European, and that there is from that cause also less familiar intercourse^* 
tween them and their men than there once was. . .•> a* 

2275* Have the European oflicers taken less painsto acquire the langua^asfhhrtfc, 
years ? —I am not able to speak positively to that point ; but I am afrahfcvthafcidte 

language 
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— — an d who are disposed to give such widely different accounts o/ its courage, capabi- 

(18.^ — Keply lity, worth, and attachment, we can only reconcile their' discrepancies by supposing 
oi Maj. I). Wilson, that these accounts depend on v arious causes, partly on the prejudices of the writers, on 
29th Mar. 1832. a difference in the talent for command in the leaders of these troops at different times, 
on a change in their discipline or military education, or on their pride, and contentment, 
or otherwise, with the service. In short, to ascertain how such different statements 
might each be made hand fide of the same description of men, wc must endeavour to 
discover whether the susceptibility of these men to good, and their self-confidence, had 
at the different times in question been duly fostered, or whether their liability to bad, and 
diffidence in themselves, had not been duly attended to and counteracted. 

To make men good soldiers, they must be most minutely and actively superintended ; 
their minds, as well as their bodies, must be duly instructed and disciplined, and their 
passions duly directed. Can all this be expected in a service constantly fluctuating in 
its numbers and description of officers, and passing quickly from men declining in 
years and constitution lo crowds of untried, and consequently unknown, youths ? 

If there be any truth in these views, it will be admitted that the utmost attention 
should be paid to the selection of officers sent from this country to fill high commands 
in the Indian army, and well-educated young men should alone fill up its vacancies, since 
it is of the most vital importance that a good and enlightened feeling should exist respect- 
ing the Native troops, which compose the major part of our force there. 

It has been said, and said in many respects truly, that the Native soldier has little feel- 
ing of country, from the peculiar state of society in which he is born. Surely, therefore, 
it becomes the more necessary to cultivate to the utmost the delicate but powerful feeling 
of esprit du corps and service, and to attach him to the British, by every becoming consi- 
deration for his prejudices and interests. It is difficult to describe the strong feelings of 
tfie Native troops on these points, and the interest and enthusiasm with which they express 
themselves when speaking of the branch of the service or the regiment to which they mav 
belong. J J 

Of the three establishments, Bombay has probably been composed of men of the greatest 
variety of country, province, and caste; at one time also it nad in its regiments a great 
number of men of ll indostan Proper, generally supposed to be those of all others the least 
likely to mix with different descriptions of men and castes, and to have the greatest dis- 
like to general service. But this army has ever shown the utmost readiness to proceed on 
foreign service, where Native troops have been required, or to any stations or places, far 
or near, to which the regiments composing it have been ordered. It therefore may be 
offered, as a strong proof that the whole army of India may be generalized in its composi* 
tion, and so rendered fit for the most extended services likely to be required from it, as. is 
farther noticed under auother head. 

It seems probable that we have not sufficiently attended to the passion which the Natives 
of India have for honours, distinctions, and titles. By a judicious and liberal distribution 
of them, a powerful stimulus might be given to our Native troops, and a royal order of 
merit for them would be attended with the best possible effects, in rousing ana maint&jjn- 
ing the highest military feelings and most devoted attachment. In the Austrian service, a 
soldier of good character obtains and wears an order of merit after a service of twenty 
years, independent of what oilier honours might otherwise have been bestowed on him for 
distinguished services in the field. The Emperor Napoleon, besides admission into jdl)e 
Legion of Honour, used to bestow swords, and even muskets of honour; and it seems pr#* 
bubl$ that the Native troops are even more susceptible of being influenced than the French 
in these matters of distinction. , , ^ 

^. ur stric * system of drill, and our particularity in dress and equipments, are foreign to 
the ideas and habits of the Natives or India, but there is a considerable pride of the latter, 
and fondness for display and finery in their dispositions, which might be turned to adju- 
tage by marks of distinction. ,. iS \ ■/ 

European 
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language is not generally understood so well as it is desirable that it should be known 
by the European officers. * • . 1 > 

2276. Is the language of the country generally so well known as to enable an 
European officer to converse familiarly with his men, and to understand any appli- 
cation that may be mado by them ? — I should imagine not ; though they can con- 
verse with them on mere points of military duty and common business, I apprehend 
that but few can communicate freely and clearly on many of the questions regarding 
which the sepoys are likely to wish to consult them. 

2277. Have you ever heard, as matter of remark in India, that the European 
officers are less familiar with the native languages than was formerly the case ? — 
Yes* I 'have heard it stated that they are much less so than under the old system, 
when comparatively few of them were attached to native corps. In those days the 
European officers were generally, 1 imagine, persons familiar with the languages. 
Now the number of officers is greater, and they are not selected from any knowledge 
of the language. 

2278. You have stated in your evidence before the Public and Miscellaneous 
Sub-Committee, that you are of opinion that our dominion in India is supported 
by our military supremacy alone j are you of opinion that our military supremacy 
depends mainly upon our native army? — I consider that a large native army is 
quite essential for maintaining the tranquillity of the country ; but I should be 
very sorry to see its defence and obedience trusted to them, without also a large 
European force. The vast extent of the country seems to render a large native 
army indispensable. 

2279. Do you consider that there is any danger to our rule from the native 
army ? — 1 am not aware of any circumstance causing immediate danger, but I think, 
on general principles, that there is much prospective danger. 

2280. You have never observed any symptoms of immediate danger while you 
were in India? — I have had no opportunity of observing such symptoms. 

2281. Would the Goorkba force you have referred to be as cheap as the present 
sepoy force? — I should think certainly as cheap. I imagine, indeed, they might 
be cheaper, though I cannot say what terms they might make to induce them to 
undertake general service ; but those employed in the hills, I think, are got at 
a lower rate than the sepoys in the plains. 

2282. Would they not stand the climate as well as Europeans? — I should think 
not, but 1 can scarcely venture an opinion. The natives do not seem to stand 
variety of climate so well as Europeans. The Hindoos especially appear to suffer 
from their prejudices as to food. 

2283. Are the Goorkhas Hindoos? — Yes, they are all Hindoos. 

2284. Would they not form a cheap substitution for European forces, if it was 
necessary at any time to increase that description of force ?— I should not consider 
it safe to rest upon them as a substitute for Europeans. 

2285. Have you ever observe^ that in Bengal particularly it vyas the practice to 
make any grants of land in substitution of pensions, as compensation for services 
to the sepoys upon their retirement ? — There was at one time a regular system for 
granting lands to invalided native officers and soldiers. It prevailed previously to 
179& but was then arranged by Lord Cornwallis, and made a part of the law of 
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1 he rule of strict seniority promotion which has been observed in ibn r 
operates disadvantageous!,', inasmuch as it makes an officer'* „h ho( om P :in .V s service 
r».,k and routine geSeral iinmand ,1 „oit "*«—I 

and exertions, and gives (he active, zealous, and aeconmlLhrd lim , V °'V , l ,, s || ficaiions 
so over the indolent and little qualified. 1 * * ai vanta S e from being 

At present, provided an officer be not completely and obviously non eir ■ * u 
succeeds as a matter of course in beiim nromoteil b»* K Y non ’ efl,c, ™t. he not only 
manner and to the same exli! a' 2,1X1 Inv ,1° ° X V! y in “>* same 

by the study as well as practice of their professional duties. " * qUi ' l,llcd "'^'"selves 

But the promotion by seniority is no doubt productive of ™n,l c ,„, • 
and encouragement to gentlemen who become intdmr *\ ^ ° ’ ,n s . tTV,n ff as a security 
fession an honourable fend ind^SSt ^ W ' th “ V ' CW obto ' ni "S '>> thepj 

When promotion, as at present in the Company’s service is left to 
deaths and retirements alone, other evils besides those , , , * °/ h , e °! >erat '«n ot 

is generally so very slow as wear out the pat .-nee and ™ ™ ,ten, P la ^ ^se; and it 
animating system, would have been contenteLnd valuable aB tl B '°’ “"tr “ n,0re 
in the service, The evil of this slowness cannot he oxnerted ! lit , • • , ey "V^ ht ren,a "> 
it must increase, sinceit has been most severely felt by many even "'"the nr"" ‘ T " 0,,lrar ->’ 
after the sei vice at all the three Presideneioal.,.- i, ' y, i vtn at the present time, ami 
been within these last fifteen years No such t oen s< J. ve, y n,,,c b augmented as it has 
future, and care must be ffiken to model th I • M P mentBt, °" C1 *» ** contemplated for the 
must become non-efficient Torn «c T “ 6 6 “^ordm^Jy ; otherwise the officers 

brevets Capua,-, tSt 

remedy some ot the evils arising out of seniority ,,111,! ' Wul1 extent ’ ta 

m its operation, and much restricted with regard to services’ ,t ll« „ l)Cf “", too . co ' , fi n< ‘d 
not appear iust to the claims of »m»v util! i crviCLb Uldt are passed, which docs 

duced, at the present moment all the .rood ° yi } ul ! 1 ’ consequently, it has not pro- 
accomplish. W can 1*1^ f 

a. opnamg a fair read of advance, ara, „ ivba a, a, 

lion Iban ia oith’er .«5r" or°ikd te’bendiSl. 1 ’”' 1 Cff “" 0f l ’“ r “ “ ni ° r ‘ 1 -'' I-romo. 

»tale for tile reward’ of t^'bulunex'traok'^r Ilii^caStJ 11 '! n " Sl " t l ” crv ' d h - v 1110 
lilica.io M -.W,e ,o be prononiKed u^n b! ,l« coll^Ovo L St * ""'“ n ” r Vf 

itebie*? Zd :r P :!$x* s b:?x ,t 

s^'e**"* and > b “ i 

zziz,tzx r is z& r ,o ^ 

plOT^Tin h |b‘b Md'or bnS b '” ri S M «f promotion also, if be Siould bcXwheie S," 

| lojed in the field, or on foreign employment, military t>r political, he should be enuallv 
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i '\n - 1 is- ^ ie rules being included among the regulations of that year. In the time 

‘ pl1 l s,i " of Lord Minto, however, the precise year 1 do not tf&trtember, the plan was discon- 
lUt iMudnrje, tinned. My impression is that it was a popular institution with the army, and, 
l 'V- upon the whole, one that should liave been kept up. . / ’ 

228b. l)o you know upon what grounds it was discontinued?— I do not accu- 
rately recollect ; but chiefly, I think, in consequence of representations from the 
police authorities that the invalids and their families were troublesome, and were 
suspected of harbouring offenders against the public peace. 

2287. Were there many villages of that description founded by retired soldiers? 

— There was a considerable tract of villages which I passed through upote'thfe 16 ^ 
country at the foot of the If ogle pore Hills upon the banks of the Gan&esi , %hich 
had been waste, having been at one time exposed to the incursions of the bilh^aen. 
There were also stations in other districts of Ik'har. * 

2288. What was the condition of the villages you passed through ? — The people 
seemed to he exceedingly comfortable and happy. 

2289. Were the lands given in perpetuity, or granted for life to the individuals ? 
—The lands were granted to the individual rent-free for his life, and subsequent to 
his death also for a certain period ; after the expiration of which, they then became 
liable to be assessed with a light quit-rent. 

2290. Wore those grants ever resunmble upon the misbehaviour of the indivi- 
duals? — There was 110 such special condition, excepting for failure to cultivate. 

2291. Were they given in substitution for pensions, or in addition to retired pen- 
sions? — As far as I recollect, a reduced allowance was also given, but not the 
whole of the retiring pension. 

2292. Upon the whole, should you think that some arrangement of that nature 

would be desirable : — 1 should think so. It strikes me as a thing which would 
operate essentially in attaching the sepoys to us ; that it would in the course of 
time open a new source of recruiting, and that from a class of people bred up with 
peculiar habits and with recollections favourable to our government The old 
soldiers whom I have met with in passing through the villages have exhibited their 
medals, and spoken of the campaigns in which they had served with great appear- 
ance of delight and attachment ; I have little doubt that the same feeling would 
extend to their families, who when 1 hey became numerous would probably send forth 
recruits, and would constitute a class of people tracing their origin as it were from 
ourselves, and being in fact half a British colony. ' ■ - 

2293. Would not an arrangement of that sort have incidentally also an econo- 

mical advantage in diminishing the amount of retired pensions given to the soldiers 1 ? 
— It certainly might have some effect of that kind, but I should not look much to 
pecuniary advantage. It would be necessary to give them land, which could be 
easily brought into cultivation, and they would not probably be very economical 
cultivators. If the Committee wish it, they can easily trace upon the Bengal 
records the grounds upon which the system was established and discontinued. ‘ It 
was discontinued by a Regulation passed in 181 1. " 

12294. Do you not think it would be very advisable as well as economical fof'fcfte 
Last India Company to garrison Ceylon with sepoys ? — As far as I can*vrntus#ftr 
speak with very imperfect information, I believe there might be consideraWra^g 
by such an arrangement. 
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8pot ® ,lould R et the promotion. The above would occasion all officers, in ordinary cir 
rvi 8) cumstuncesto proceed with their regiments on field service, unless the Government chose 

» ” h ' re ,hey -«* *• be sr 

The arrangement of leaving one-sixth of the promotion to the Government, althouirli 
it would enable it to reward the deserving, and, as such, be beneficial, the operation^ 
rearrangement would he limited, whilst the general promotion would in no way be 

it uT’C rC, " ai " " ,UCh 5| “"'' Some m ™'» “f evi.cli.ing 

Judepcndct of the two sources from which promotion now arises, viz. death and retire- 
ment ,n its present form there are two others which offer, and which may be worth 

° ,,er “ ,C * >' arli *' "“”'>«■> “"<1 which 

I presume that a reasonably quick promotion would he advantageous both to individuals 
and the state, and, as such, both might he willing to obtain it at a certain cost Anniii 
hot if' if ' l l, “ ve . f, ® me to'dency, »“ the beginning, to increase the expenses of the state • 
but if the piinciple of permitting the army to assist itself be once admitted and some 
assistance given, as in the case of the civil service, this expense might he met by judicious 
management, and a fair contribution from the service at large. ^ 

Purchase, from being likely to operate in an uncertain and less general manner than 
annuities would do, am being less in accordance with the general ,frinci,,los of sei.iorkv 
which is the basis on winch the service is founded, seems less eligible than annuities the 

h won'lT f T " Cl ' W °' ,ld ' 10t b , e 80 ca l >ricio »* atl(l uncertain ; but whilst more general 
it would also he more in accordance with the principle of length of service if not of 

senioiity. Besides, !t seems at all events chosen as one means of expediting promotion 
b> the Indian army itself ; and this is one great reason for forwarding it. ^ 

Still, however, it seems possible to make use of both purchase and annuities as an 
encouragement to men who sacrifice the better portion of their lives in a deleterious c li- 
mate with the expectation of rising to some rank and consideration, and in ToZl of 

nns "tf’ :V hC ° n ' of a lo |'S P e,,| « ( * ol service, a retirement sufficient to enable them to 
pa. s the latter years of their lives in a state of tolerable independence and comfort. 

of hahi'rf 1 f d,,Ct, ° n ° f P, “f IUSC ' vou, .‘ ,also offer a fai| - encouragement to the acquisition 
v .. i f J economy, as demonstrating that by a due attention' to them military ad 
.met incut, an honourable object of ambition, might in some cases be obtained * All 
that might thus advance an officer in the different ranks of his profession won d have a 

2J27 40 P'r the latter years of his life, in^eate? P 7cxul\J?Ze 

Inlst the sale of commissions might also realize a certain sum to officers^ who mi edit be 
prevented by had health from remaining in India. Every officer mTirhrihe,e£ ht 
permitted to sell his commission, provided lie could fin/ an individual purchaser* 
but it does not seem to be desirable that the Government should become the WhSfV 

to* P ‘ C * yS1C “ ,0 l,c ) on ' 1 «» »«««1 I of JLSTSSS 

All lapses in purchased commissions should fall to seniority and not to Government 
nomination, m consideration of the numerous unhealthy stations in India O0Vernment 

v c rn men t n?i ir h f as<d « f hoi ' P e r l. )Urc, ! ase "hould be limited to each branch, but the Go- 
\ eminent nuglit assist here occasionally as |>urchasers, where the seniority successor on 
w hour the promotion should be bestowed might be deserving. ^nionty successor on 

purclm™ from U.e o!!?‘ to 7 ,! h ° U 11 con4inu<s t0 . be kent separate from tire operaUon of 
purenase from the one to the other above the rank of field-officer • below that rank 

there does not seem to be the same necessity for keeping the two arms apart. 

Inconvenience to the service seems to arise from the circumstance of a mahfrftefrur 
considered as belonging exclusively to a particular regiment, instead of being to 

be 
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Marti#) 8 ° die Mali , 1832. 


The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 


General the Hon. Sir EDWARD PAGET called in and examined. 

2295. Have you had the command of the army in India for some time? — I had 
the command of the army for three years or thereabouts. I went there from the 
government. of Ceylon in the winter of 1822, and I left in the winter of 1 825, 
which was the only period I was in India. 

22()6. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion as 
to the advantage or disadvantage of having the armies of the three presidencies 
under one Commander-in-chief?--! am very clearly of opinion that there should be 
but one Commander-in-chief in India ; but, at the same time, I am equally of 
opinion that it would never do to leave the presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
without an officer high in command, who should have the general superintendence 
of the particular army of that presidency. Whether the officers in command of 
those presidencies should be as they now are called, Commanders-in-chief, I am by 
no means clear ; but I think that a lieutenant-general commanding the forces in 
each of those presidencies, and subject to the power and authority of the chief of 
all, would be unobjectionable, and perhaps might be attended with advantage. 

2297. Will you be good enough to favour the Committee with your opinion as 
to the expediency of the armies in India being united as a Royal army? — Upon that 
point I should say, that one very great advantage would certainly result from the 
armies of India being considered as lloyal armies ; because it is perfectly impossible 
for me (called upon to give evidence here) to conceal from this Committee that 
there is a great spirit of insubordination in the army, at least that I had the oppor- 
tunity of more particularly seeing, which is the Bengal army. A sort of spirit of 
independence prevails amongst the officers, which is totally inconsistent with our 
ideas of military discipline. 1 had abundant opportunities of seeing it myself, and 
had the proofs before me of that spirit j and 1 have reason to think, from what 
I have subsequently heard of things that have transpired in that country within very 
late periods, that that spirit is by no means subsiding, but, if possible, becoming 
worse ; and 1 cannot help thinking that this evil vyould be remedied by the change 
proposed. I do not see the possibility (at all events, I am not prepared to point 
out the means, which would require great management and circumspection,) of 
assimilating the two services so completely as to put the armies of India upon the 
same.footing as those of the King’s regiments. The promotion in the armies of that 
country proceeds upon a totally different principle from purchase. The Committee 
are aware that commissions are not sold in that service ; it is a seniority service, 
which certainly has this advantage, that every officer who enters it knows, that if he 
lives tong .enough, in a given time he will come to the highest situations in the 
arajj^j bqt„9n the contrary, it must be observed certainly that in such a debilitating 
climate that is, .people do not get, for the most part, to the high situations with- 
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be removed as a licntcnant-eoloml i« nr ,„i. . , . . 

a line officer. It is frequently desirable to hrin.r-i ;i r, £' | ncntal instead of 

either from the want of • ! Si " U “ co,,mM “'d ^ «*imont, 
qualifications for command, lint as the servi.v • c«!n"i i‘n, /.wj 1 "!'* su ' ,eriwr 
uuut- colonel command the regiment in which such a „ i'i i [TT] " ,i ‘‘" tL “ 

remove this superior officer to make way for the int, ri ” ul ere , ;r , ‘ U ‘- “> 

moveable, this need not take place, as the nv.ior „ it T ' , . ,lu “ "‘b nor were 
reason for making a major moveable i> that it* freon i’.-i, " 'i n 1 a, >-fi'rrod. Another 

<»• !'■> COM. for : a tlX“ V. H ' J , '.'T 1 f'” 1 '» 

regiment; in which lie has pas.--.ed thrum- h the ' hcld-oflieer Irom the 

liarities naturallv entertained a m-rsoo ,,f i' ‘ 'V'" llu ‘ '"‘‘"'acies and I'aini- 

pline, and difficulties arise awl tl imh-i am V I >a " u ' ,1,llk ■" <' nnlavourahle to disci- 

.hro„ fI , o y ... „m K . r tHll - , : K,ES“a.S:;' l , ';:'h ar ' : 

touted to consider him onlv -is ,,t .-s 'n'miiais uuoti.neloiigheenaeeus- 

weaknesses they are all familiar; U ‘ kj « , “ l w ' 11 * »W indiscr 


relions and 


-W-S. whether llir a.iilil.i lie . ' l !'t of 'I-' "’.Tier 


full of the risk of life, ol^rvicc or ■ 1 ' " ,ni !- v > K ' at "'.healthy Nation, 

Hu rl: 

regiment in whiel. tl.e nnijer i. ... i„ .Vnif ' I’"" 1 "" 11 ' goes, lo the 


-sit *s$ b f" ; r t 

^ ^ u,., 


] losing of such individuals, and that should Ur 7.7,7 T"'" 
invalid or veteran list, at the discretion of the 1'Wutiv r v'" 8 ll,e,n . l ” « I*»»on, ““ 
to be confirmed from home. The varm,'! T- t mi- (,< ; Vtn,m T 1,1 lm ! la ’ 

to seniority and not to government nomination or purehise'^Thc snwhv Z * ‘ '“'I 
great injury bv the occasional stotm m- > ,,r,i \ c , ‘ c * ~ 1 c u Uu ,uls sustained 

quent dm ling out of f ” » »«J Ih. «lyc 

pline, nmiSly^gSion iZ. k I "; FT lhr “> ^ 

and age; men who are nearly alike i n -.iT iV.V-v^ ^t Y’ bul a,J,w • so, « e gradation m seniority 
dially in «toport of the mffiorih bf , seldom co-operate very efficiently and eor- 

cun men uuqer such Uffiercnoes readily eombiue either in the cxeeu tVmV Jthei du e 
mix easily in society togetl.ey, and so continue on, a good footing 


es, or 


0 

1 oung soldiers and young men^arc apt to that they too will advance, and thev 

require the example of those not too' far removed either by age or rank to induce them to 

10 ^ r ce of r horit y> exercised ^ mi whose rank and yca?s make a 
very wide separation between them, v •' a e a 

The Company’s- regiments are composed of men well advanced in years, forming the 

v# ® ^ minority, 
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out having such impaired constitutions that they are not always at least competent 
for the situations into which they are thrown. 

2298. With reference to the imperfect discipline to which you allude, do you 
mean to speak generally to the whole or only to the Company’s army ?— With 
respect to what I have said, I of course have limited myself to the officers of the 
Company’s service. I have never had any cause to object to officers of the King’s 
regiments. 

2299. During the time that you held the command in India, was any represen* 
tation made to you respecting the rate of exchange at which the rupee is paid to 
the soldier, and at which he gains credit for it ? — I am not prepared to say that 
any positive representation was made to me with a view of my taking it up ; frut 
this I am prepared to state to the Committee, that the thing came in a variety of 
shapes to my knowledge, and that it was a source of a great deal of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. 

2300. Are you aware that the officers and men experience any serious loss from 
it? — Decidedly they do. I forget exactly at this moment what the term made use 
of by the sepoy is for the reduction that is made j but it is expressed by our word 
cut ; that pay is cut, I think the expression is. At the end of every month, when 
the payments are made, there is a certain something deducted ; I really am not 
competent at this moment to state very precisely what it is. 

230 1 . It is however a regulation that has been for a long period existing ? — 
Certainly ; I do not apprehend that it is any recent innovation. 

2302. Had you, during the time you held the command there, any reason to find 
fault with the horses ; to consider the horses purchased for the service as unequal 
to the duties required of them? — No; I cannot say that I am aware that that 
was a point that ever came to my notice ; one thing l very distinctly recollect with 
reference to horses, though perhaps it is not in reference to the question proposed, 
which is this, that very shortly after I arrived in that country 1 strongly urged the 
advantage that would result from having a portion at least of our artillery drawn by 
horses instead of bullocks. I made the representation ; I believe it was sent home, 
but I am not aware that it was carried into execution. I gave my reasons at the 
time for it, and they of course arc on record, though 1 cannot at this moment state 
precisely what they were. 

2303- Do you consider that the horses for the artillery service are in general 
adequate to the duty required of them ? — With respect to the horse artillery, 
I should distinctly say, that in every thing connected with that corps, nothing can 
be more respectable than they are, both as to equipment of horses and every thing 
connected with that branch of the artillery service ; but with respect to the foot 
artillery, they are altogether, I believe, drawn by bullocks ; they were at least .in 
my time. . . 

2304. Will you favour the Committee with your opinion as to the bors^g 
purchased for the cavalry service ? — From what I saw of them, I considered tjvpm 
very fair, good horses ; they certainly ought to be ; for I believe that the expanse 
of the breeding of horses for the use of the cavalry of that country is very £f£ajbU. 

2305. Are the various articles which are furnished to the army in India, 
to those which the army in Europe are furnished with ; with, respect 

accoutreiq^ts 
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continued. minority, and youths hardly beyond boyhood, between which classes there is little com- 

Reply ni unity of feelings, and the exaction of obedience is difficult. There are also instances in 

of Maj. D. Wilson, which there are differences of eigh t and ten years in the length of service of men standing 
29th Mar. 1832. next to each other in the same regiment, which in a seniority service indicates the great 
lapses that must have taken place in the supplies of officers. Besides, if a considerable 
number of young men join a regiment together, they form a separate body, not willing to 
obey readily either those above them, or each other; and their pretensions are nearly 
alike, although there will be a considerable difference in gradation and position in the 
regiment. This, in a seniority service, in the end cannot fail to introduce feelings of dis- 
content and mortification and bad humour in those who, although starting in life at the 
same time and in the same regiment, have such very different prospects of advancement. 

Many of these evils would be got over by the service being supplied frequently with 
officers by small numbers and at different periods, and not in masses of 200 or 300 at 
a time, followed by an interruption for years. This could easily be accomplished if quar- 
terly returns of casualties were sent from India, and appointments made upon them. 

It seems probable that great advantage would be derived to the service from officers of 
the Indian army seeing the troops of other nations, and comparing them, and the military 
system under which they are trained, to that followed in their own army, and thereby 
acquiring knowledge for its improvement, as also a good and just perception of its advan- 
tages and defects. 


It would likewise be of vast importance if they endeavoured to acquire a knowledge of 
the statistics of the countries bordering on India. 

These objects are best attained by travelling, and to encourage officers to do so, leave of 
absence should be liberally granted ; this likewise would in some measure relieve the 
tedium, ennui, and habits of indolence likely to arise from the monotonous life of an Indian 


tedium, ennui, and habits ol indolence likely to arise from the monotonous life of an Indian 
camp, cantonment, or garrison. To induce officers to travel over land when they proceed 
to Europe, they should be permitted to reckon the time they may continue in Asia as 
service in India, without, however, receiving Indian allowances. 


Employment of Military Men in ( ivil Situations. 


The employment of military men in common civil situations would have a tendency to 
turn the attention of the service in general from the military profession, and whilst it 
would interrupt studies and inquiries leading to the acquisition of military knowledge, it 
would also break down that superior degree of discipline derived from military pursuits 
and habits being uninterrupted. Officers would moreover be less inclined to make sacrifices 
to the duties of their profession, if they saw frequent opportunities of being employed on 
common occasions in other branches of the public service. 

The same description of evils, but in a smaller degree, arise from officers being employed 
in the civil branches and departments immediately belonging to the army, such as the 
Ordnance Store department, Commissariat Pay and Barrack Department, &c. &c# It 
does not seem to be necessary to notice here the advantages which the state might derive 


uoes not seem to oe necessary io nonce nere tne advantages wnicn tlie state might derive 
from the occasional employment of military men in civil situations, because although the 


Hum me uauMuimi empiuy mem ui niimary men in civil snuauons, uecause aitnougn tlie 
education and process an officer’s mind goes through, and his habits of obedience and order 
would render him in many minor situations a particularly useful civil servant, it is not for 
such common occasions necessary to sacrifice one branch of the public service to tlie other. 
There can be little doubt, however, that many very important occasions may arise„such as 
the occupation of a new country, the introduction of particular regulations under an estab* 
lished government, or the temporary military occupation of countries bordering upon our 


own territories, &c. &c., when the employment to a great extent of military men in the 
civil administration would be most useful, but such occurrences are rare; and qf course as 
the state would derive great benefit, it would naturally make use of the means best adapted 
to accomplish its objects. * , k " y&j 


In the Political department in India and the countries connected with ii the' ei 
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accoutrements and equipments ?■= — I should think they were inferior, upon the 
whole. 

2306. Are they so materially inferior as to require revision and attention to 
them ?— I am not prepared to say that they are ; I certainly, when I went there, sir 
found the army dressed in the most slovenly manner imaginable, and I took great 
pains to endeavour to have their clothing better fitted to them than I found it j 
and I believe I succeeded. Whether they are gone back to the old habit I do not 
know. F beg, however, distinctly to be understood in stating, that it is not that 
any alteration whatever was suggested by me with respect to their clothing ; merely 
thefittingf them better. 

2307. * With respect to the accoutrements, which is very material, are they of 
a sufficiently good quality ? —I should say that the accoutrements, for the most part, 
were very fair accoutrements. I do not think that they are precisely what the 
regiments have that do service in Europe, that is not a thing taken into account in 
what I am stating ; but 1 think upon the whole they are perfectly serviceable. If 
I was to make any observation with respect to their equipment, I should certainly 
say, that I do not think their arms are of the best description. I do not think 
their arms are equal to our own. 

2308. Are the different articles of stores at the three different presidencies of 
the same quality? — I am not prepared to answer that question; I take it for 
granted that they are. 

2309. Supposing the presidency of Bengal wish to draw upon Madras, they 
having a superfluity while there was a deficiency at Bengal, would the ammunition 
be of the same quality ?— I am not prepared to answer that question ; this I am 
prepared to say, that as far as I had any means of knowing the fact, I believe the 
stores generally sent out were good ; this must always be taken into account, how- 
ever, that from the very nature of the climate, stores will deteriorate. I remember 
distinctly having an inspection of artillery at Dumdum, where we made our great 
trials of the Congreve rocket, and it is astonishing how many of them failed, but 
from certainly no other cause than that of the climate having that effect upon them ; 
and it became, I remember, a question at the time, whether we should adopt the 
making of them, if we could get exactly at the secret, in that country, for the 
manufacture of gunpowder is excellent. 

2310. Are you of opinion that the sepoy is equally efficient for the artillery 
service as the European ? — That question is very easily answered, by saying that 
I do not consider anything equal to the European, and especially to the British 
soldier ; the Golondauze are an admirable corps, and I believe in all times have 
stood forth in the most exemplary and courageous way, have stood to their guns, 

I have heard of times without end, in a way to be cut down by those who assaulted 
them ; that is what I ever heard of them, and certainly what I saw of them gave 
me the best possible opinion of the individuals composing the corps. 

2311. It appears to the Committee that there are a great number of detachments 
at each of the presidencies ; are you of opinion that it would be possible to reduce 
them in number, so that a corresponding reduction of the officers on the staff might 
be tttydd ?~I have no doubt that you might reduce the number of stations where 
detaefimentfi are placed ; but when I say this, I beg also to say that it is not 

e.i.’— V. g 0 2 a reduction 
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military service Irotn the minds and pursuits of military men having been tin ned from their 
profession, unless under particular circumstances of magnitude ; itVemains to he considered 

tionwH hC f, C1 ' lfiCe ^ q '" rc , < b - v the employment of officers in the department above men- 
tioned be met by u sufficiently strong counterbalance of advantage. 

The practice which formerly prevailed in India of employing gentlemen in the civil s,-r 
vice m the Commissariat is objectionable, as they bad Jo pvetiu 2 in Z n »u dep^ I 

tS’idT T7T SUbjCCt to marti ?‘ hlw - Th^Sr habits were also those of civilians? nrul 
their ideas of obedience consequently not so strict as those of military men For these 

reasons it does not appear that returning to that practice would be beneficial to the service. 

whoT n t rjKTt° ,,jC r i0nS ‘- l0 not appear to exist to the employment of young gentlemen 

of the CommSj T’l a thopou « h knowled F of the duties of the different branches 
t the Gommissaiiat and lav departments, and who would pass through the different m-a- 

tinn« > lh«v In iT” par . t,c . r •’ranch, in constant intercourse with the army whose opera- 
samo hfllwto null 1 so Ultimately connected with, they must necessarily follow nearly the 
law ’ ,i. . IU °f n .’ nn y ° t ie H e n-S whilst they would be constantly under martial 

i T \ np|,0 ‘ nt, 1 T1er ' 1 t * d ! ould . bo ™de not only respectable in point of compa- 

thl dmT" ’ 8,80 T, SKlerable !T r ,U V f emolumcnk "> proportion to the extent of 

d re !P (>,,slblll 7 exacted from them, it appears that there would be a very 

»lTTk d Tu ee ° f 1 SeCUnty ln the honest Administration of the duties to that which is ob- 
tained by the employment, as at present, of officers of the army, who have not had any 

previous educatioh in these departments. . ■ • y 

It seems, therefore, that the service would derive advantage, without the sacrifice of any 

E«?!. g - ee - 0 f SeCUn l t7, fr ? m ‘ he formation of a General and Ordnance Commissariat, on 
similar principles to those in His Majesty’s service* 

It has already been deemed proper, throughout India, to open the lower brunches of 
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~~ a reduction of numerical force which I contemplate ; but any reductions of small 

ay 1 34 ‘ stations, by which you might increase the force of the stations which furnish the 
(ien. Mon. detachments, would I think be an advantageous arrangement, and in some degree 
Sir Edmnd Paget, tend to a diminution of the staff, but not very materially: 

2312. Do you conceive that it would be a beneficial alteration to make the 
brigade-majors of line, staff and other officers of that description at the Particular 
cantonments, which are relieved every three years, give up those offices when their 
corps go away, and select officers to fill those situations from the ne*%-arriyed 
corps, inasmuch as it would keep the former officers along with their ebrps; and 
ready to answer any call of a sudden emergency, and also as it would makd a Change 
in those appointments which would be beneficial to the general life and spirit of*tne 
army, instead of their being fixed ? — In answer to that question, I think l am bound 
to say, that one of the most objectionable points that 1 observed in the 6ystem K of 
Bengal (I will not presume to offer an opinion with respect to the state of things 
in. the other presidencies), was the way in which officers were taken from their 
corps to fill up all sorts of situations, not at all confined to those of the military 
staff. I allude to a great number of civil appointments in addition* to the military, 
and which to my mind is most objectionable. One of the things which makes it so 
objectionable, is this, and I am sure the Committee will at once enter into the 
effect it must produce upon the minds of young men coming to that country. Here 
(in Europe) when a young man is put into a regiment, his regimental feelings are 
uppermost with him, though he may be looking forward perhaps in process of time 
to advancement to the staff ; but from the instant a young man arrives in India all 
his thoughts seem to be directed to how, instead of being with his regiment, he is 
to get away from it, in order to better his condition ; because the situation of 
a regimental officer is irksome to him, and be knows that he would be pecuniarily 
benefited by holding a staff appointment. I have not the least doubt that the 
arrangement suggested by the question would be an advantage ; that instead of an 
officer being considered as permanently fixed, as long as he lives in that country, to 
a station, much benefit would result to the army by his not becoming a fixture, but 
liable by regulation to return to his regiment, either upon his corps quitting the 
station where he holds his staff appointment, or upon the arrival of a new general 
officer to command the station. 

2313. It has appeared to the Committee that there is a good deal of inconveni- 
ence attributable to the number of officers engaged on the staff and in civil employ- 
ments, and by which means some regiments are left almost without officers ? — I do 
assure the Committee, that on the occasion of my making a tour of inspection in 
that country, I saw by much the largest portion of the infantry in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, and there were instances in which I did not find more than three, four 
or five officers with their corps. Now I hold this to be a fact, namely, that the 
establishment of officers in the Company’s service is too low to set out with. I think 
they have only one captain to two companies, that is five captains to a regiment; 
which is, as the Committee are aware, just half of what the King’s regiments have. 
The proportion of subalterns is also smaller than I think it ought to he, even sup- 
posing it to be efficient. Then granting, for the sake of argument, that it ifftne 
fact, that the establishment of regimental officers is too small already, what itf it 

likely 
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the Ordnance Commissariat to deserving conductors, and no douht much encouragement 
to good and honest behaviour arises to that rank from such a prospect of advancement. 

1"’ Officers on the veteran or invalid or pension establishments would bo perfectly capable 
or performing the duties of barrack-masters ; and to them such appointments should be 
u stneted. but if, in preference to the above, it should still he deemed ri^ht to administer 
the duties of the above-mentioned departments by military men on the strength of regi- 
ments, the services might be defended from some of the injurious effects arising from such 
a system, d all military men employed in such situations, on receiving a step in regimental 
promotion, be directed to join their regiments, and be considered as ineligible to a situa- 
tion similar to that they held in the civil branch of the service, for a period of two years. 

I\nig’s ( ommissians to Company's Officers . 

The present commission granted by 1 1 is Majesty to Company’s officers, and which cor- 
t0 * r0U1 l * 1C Company, is restricted to the “ East-Indies 

When it is considered that this commission is held by officers who are equally servants 
, 'r, c niltlon as 'hose who have the honour to bear commissions directly from 

tl.e Crown, it is much to be lamented that so humiliating a distinction should be main- 
tained, particularly as the omission of the words “ in the East-Indies only” would not 
imply any l ights to ollicc or employment, where Company’s troops might not be. 

An unrestricted commission from the King to a Company’s ollicer would only show 
that ". the event of its being found for the benefit of the British nation that troops from 
(lie Indian army should be employed out of the East-Indies, the rank of officers of that 
army would be preserved to them. 

A feeling of extreme mortification at this restriction cannot fail to arise in the breast 
ot an officer of the Indian army, when be is conscious of the readiness which exists in 
himself, and in a I who belong to it, to extend the services due to their country to any 
pait of the world, and (hat instances have occurred when they have been called upon to 
do so out of India, without any previous pledge being given to them that their rank and 
their feelings as officers would lie carefully protected. 

Egypt, South America, Mauritius, Arabia, and Persia, are all out of the East- Indies 
yet officers in the Company's service have been combined with His Majesty’s in these 
countries, and have been tolerated in the exercise of a corresponding rank, it beine 
important for the interests of the British nation that they should be so combined. Stirelv 
then, such an unnecessary and distressing restriction in the commissions they are 
honoured with from His Majesty, should be removed, as an encouragement to ‘those 
feelings of zealous readiness to proceed wherever their services would be useful to their 
country, winch the Company s officers have always been eager to make manifest nar- 
ticularly when tins abolition would not imply any undue rights, or any interference’ with 

be^ervliig ^ 8 ““ udvan, 0 K‘ ? " of the Ki < s “"“ft where Company’s troops might it 

llretet Rank of Colonel. 

The present brevet commission of colonel granted to the Company’s officers who Way 
acquire it previous to His Majesty’s general brevet has been conceded under peculiar 
restrictions, and has rendered the relations between the King’s and Company’s services 

still more complicated than they vFere previously. • 

• corresponding commission granted by the King to the Company’s offlefew 

is rest! icted to the East-Indies only,” as is above noticed, but the brevet granted to 
colonels who may anticipate Ills Majesty’s general brevet is still further restricted, for it 
extends to the territorial possessions of the East-Jndia Company in India only.” • 

The letter from Lord Hill respecting this brevet states, “ that in order to 

; the 
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likely to be when all these numerous eivil and staff appointments are to be extracted 
from that establishment? 

2314. Was there any order issued during the time you were in command of the 
Bengal army, as to limiting the number of officers on the staff? — I have some faint 
recollection of tl)e thing, but I confess that my memory does not distinctly carry me 
back to it. ■■ 

23 i 5 * ^While^you were in command of the army in Bengal, did it appear to you 
that the proportion of King’s troops to the Company’s troops was such as it ought 
to be?— My opinion is that the more King’s troops you can have in all the presi- 
dencies, the better. The great drawback however to this is, that the expense of 
them certainly is very much greater than the expense of the other troops, and you 
canript employ them in all the services in which the sepoy troops are engaged. 

2316. Upon the whole, are you of opinion, that taking into account both the 
Kings and the Company’s troops in India, the army is an efficient one, and 
sufficiently so for the services to which it is likely to be exposed!— I need say 
nothing about the King’s army ; but with respect to the other, I am very decidedly 
of opinion that they are not only perfectly equal to contend on the plains of India 
with the forces of any or all of the native powers of Hindostan, but I should con- 
clude from all I have ever heard, that they are very superior to them. 

2317. Do you think that it would be desirable that Company’s officers holding 
the rank of general officers, should be allowed to serve indifferently in any part of 
India, at any one of the three presidencies, and not confined to the presidency in 
which they perform regimental service ?— I confess, without having given the 
subject a thought more than since it has now been mentioned, that I should see no 
possible objection to it ; but as it strikes my mind at this moment, that even 
advantage might result from it. 

2318. By the present regulation, the King’s soldiers, when their regiments are 
ordered home, are not allowed to volunteer into regiments in India should they be 
beyond the age of 30 years; do you think it would be prudent to extend that 
period so as allow them to volunteer when they have attained a later period of 
life?— In answer to that question, I should say, that the army in India generally 
is not likely to derive benefit from such an alteration, for I must say, with reference 
to those who in my time were left behind, that they generally were drunken and 
dissolute people, and anything but what I should like to have as soldiers to 
depend on. 
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the interests of His Majesty’s officers serving in the territorial possessions of the C om- 
P au y> to take caic that their tail* claims are not passed over, in consequence of -mv 
particular circumstances attending the promotion of the officers of the Comp.mv’s armv 
that the local rank of colonel by brevet be granted to anv lieutenant- colonel of ((;’ 
Majesty s army who would without such grant he superseded bv a junior officer „f 
Company s service stationed in the same Presidency, on his promotion to the rank of 
colonel regimentally. 

This grant to His Majesty’s officers would not have operated in a partial manner had 
a similar care been taken of the fair claims of tl.c Company’s officers ah,,, w|,„ mi ffit in 
like manner be superseded, which they are now, not only by the Mimic othe r of their 
own service who might have attained the rank of colonel regimen tail v |>ia ah,, l,v a'l 
the King’s officers senior to him. ' ’ 1 * 1 1 

This new description of brevet, besides the restriction to the territorial possesions of 
the hast-Indta Company, creates a change in the rank of King’s officers aeoordiim to 
the Presidency they may he at, and it is difficult to sav how it would operate in the event 
of troops from two, or even the whole three Presidencies being joined, either within or 
without the territorial possessions of the Company, an occurrence extremely likelv to 
take place, as, for instance, at Assecrghur tit the end of the Pindarry war. 

In the territorial possessions, a very junior officer in the Company’s service miH.t for 
tnnately have attained the rank of colonel regimentally, which would of course carry 
him over all the lieutenant-colonels of his own service, and not only would this take place 
but all the lieutenant-colonels of the Company’s service previously senior to him would 
be superseded in like manner by all the King’s officers over whom this single individual 
might have passed. 

Out of the territorial possessions, and in the event of troops proceeding on an expo 
dition i by sea, which never could he considered “in the territorial possessions of the 
Kast-India Company only,” it does not appear exactly how the commissions of colonel 
would be disposed of. The only course, under such a circumstalice, which seems to oiler 
is, for all to recur to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, to which the officers of both services 
rise independently of each other ; hut. this involves the evil of men who have held the 
rank of colonel for years being put hack to lieutenant-colonels. 

This brevet thus introduces an uncertainty ol rank and rights of command likely to 
prove detrimental to the service, whilst it wounds severely the feelings of the Company’s 
officers, as they are aware, at the same time, that the privilege ol rising lu the rank of 
colonel regimentally is possessed by the royal artillery and royal engineers. 

If fhis privilege cannot he conceded to another service, which, however, enjoyed it for 
years as a part of its constitution, it seems only just that the Company’s officers who are 
now superseded by the operation of this brevet should he considered in like manner as the 
King’s, or in other words, that it should include all tin- lieutenant-colonels of both services 
who may be superseded by any individual rising to the rank of colonol regimentally in the 
Company’s service. 
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- 2. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies. 

heads: 

Organization ; European Troops (Infantry). 

Organisation; Native Troops (Infantry). 

East-lndians. 

Pioneers and Artificers, 'Regimental. 

‘‘ " ’ Followers and Camp Equipage. 
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The Right Hon. Sir John Byng in the Chair. 

Major-General Sir LIONEL SMITH called in and examined. 

2319. Have you served some time in India ? — Yes, upwards of 22 ’yeS^s." 

2320. In what ranks? — From lieutenant-colonel to major-general. 1 ^ / * : 

2321. At what presidency ?— Bombay principally : 1 was aVvay a little While* on 
foreign expeditions, such as the Isle of France, the Gulf of Persia, and services 
of that kind. 

2322. You have served regimentally, as well as on the staff? — I have. 

2323. The Committee would be very glad to hear from you your opinion df the 
Company’s native army in the presidency of Bombay j of their efficiency* their 
discipline and their spirit? — From the experience 1 have had of them, I have 
fo und them very efficient ; very much attached to the government, loyal, and well- 
disciplined ; and I should say, in every other respect as well equipped and as 
well-conditioned an army as I could possibly wish to serve with. 

2324. Be good enough to inform us, with respect to the equipment of the Com- 
pany’s troops, how you consider it in comparison with those of the King’s troops j 
the clothing and equipments ? — The equipments are very good, quite sufficient ; 
not quite so fine perhaps as the King’s troops, nor is it applicable to them ; they 
have not such heavy equipments, the men are lighter and do not require them ; 
they are quite sufficient for any purposes for which they are required ; I think they 
are well adapted to the country. They are not quite so good perhaps as those of 
the King’s service, but perfectly sufficient for the nature of the service. 

232,5. Are the arms of the Company’s troops equal to those of the King’s 
troops ? — They are not quite so good ; they are lighter. I do not find fault with 
that ; it is very proper that they should be so ; but within these few years I think 
that their locks are very inferior to the King’s. I have made a good many reports 
on the subject. It has been, I think, from accident or some mismanagement here ; 
they used to have very good arms ; latterly they have not been so good. 

2326. Be good enough to inform the Committee what your opinion is of the 
horses provided for the artillery service ? — They have no horses in the artillery, 
except the horse artillery ; we had a few in Bombay, but Sir John Malcolm reduced 
them. They are very good ; as good as horses of that country can be for the 
purpose of artillery. They are not the strong, active animals that you have in this 
country ; they cannot gallop away with ninc-pounders, but are sufficient for sixes. 
If they pay attention to get the horses from Persia, there would be no finer horse 
artillery in the world. They have very fine Arab horses, but those are too expensive 
in general. 

2327. Are the cavalry, both the King’s and the native cavalry, well mounted’? 4 -- 
The native cavalry are sufficiently mounted, because they are light, add it is easV to ! 
mount them. The European cavalry are generally badly mounted ; the fttiiltflftr 
not lie in that country, the horses are not strong enough for them ; the meto'kWf 
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.Respecting th° past and present strength and distribution of the military force of the 

three I residencies, I do not feel that I possess original information sufficiently precise and 
valuable to render it wnrt iv nf l.oi.ur i r piecisu ana 
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nization! ^ W ° r “ y of be,n S communicated here ; I therefore pass^o the orga- 


Organization ; European Troops {Infantry). 

The organization of the European troops of the Company, in as far as the men are con- 
cerned, is similar to that ol II is Majesty’s service, but as respects tho officers the smne 
general system has been pursued as in the other branches of the service, with this diffe- 
rence, that the number ot officers, which according to the Regulations is the same for an 
European as lor a native regiment, having been found too few, the officers and men of 
e.Kdi two regiments ot in (sin try have been formed into one, but the promotion of the 
officers goes on exactly as it the regiments had remained separate. This as lonir as the 
service may continue one ot regimental seniority promotion, will continue to offef a sreat 

The disadvantage of European troops in the service of the Company remaining con- 
stantly in India might in some measure be obviated, by granting furlough to tl/well- 
behav ed men of a certain number ot years’ service, and a portion of the passage-money 
might be contributed by the men themselves, to lie deposited before the ftirloueh be 

“> ^.ve a benefit iSStf tfc 


• i i nave a Dcnencial eliecl on tho 

mind of the soldier, by sustaining hope, and that ulterior prospect of happiness so eagerly 
sought by all. However thoughtlessly a soldier may have enlisted, lie has still ample 
Itisuic tor leflcction on what lie has lelt in the monotony of an Indian barrack-life. ^ 


Organization ; Native Troops {Infantry). 

The present establishment of European officers to the Native regiments of infantry 
appears considerably too low to enable them to meet a powerful enemy with the necessary 
degree ot efficiency, and to introduce and maintain a permanent and vigorous system o( 
discipline and instruction, and above all, to inspire that confidence in their officers and 
themselves, so necessary to render the Native troops perfectly efficient, particularly in the 
event of an invasion of India being attempted either by an European or ? any other enemy, 
which Native troops have not been in the habit of meeting. 

Any great changes made in the organization of our army, at the time of the event above 
contemplated occurring, would decidedly be unfavourable, and could only be looked upon 
as experiments, whereas we may have time before such an event can take place, to discuss 

wouldVe hSvTi ° r X|)e, | l n ltt ‘’ ! vhe,her any Particular plan which may be proposed 
would be likely to center additional power on our capability of successful resistance. 

Ihe climate, moreover, is so unfavourable to that personal exposure of officers and 

n» 18 T U M i U 'u y nece ^ ar y during a campaign, as to render it almost certain 
that the present establishment ot officers would be so very much reduced by even one 
active campaign °» the frontiers, that the army would be totally unfit to commencTa 
second. And it is absolutely necessary that experienced officers, known to the Native 

mfnTrki^o w^ot hem POSe * " ,a ‘i ori<y with t,,ese ' e S iuient8 > '“stead of a number of young 


If the revenues of the state will not permit, of our officering the whole of our Native 
tioops in the manner which may be considered necessary tor their entire efficiency in 
important held operations, it seems better, under suck supposed financial inability* to |W 
one portion ot them at least in a state of complete organization for active field opUatious, 
and the other sufficiently so when mixed with a portion of the former, for the common 

r ' ■'aaT . dut ,'® 8 °^ arr,80ns » detachments, escorts, &c. &c. than to have the whole inf that 
middle and indifferent state which does not ensure any thing. 

The following heads of a plan are sketched for remedying the great evil of a defi- 
ciency m the number ot European officers with a portion of our Nativp arpiy, 
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send out are too heavy, and until you rdttuce the size of the men you never will 
have them we|L mounted. All cavalry officers are fond of having fine tall fellows 
for soldiers, and the consequence is, the men are too heavy for the horses. 

2328. Have you ascertained the difference of weight which the native cavalry 
soldier rides, and what one of the King’s troops rides, when fully accoutred for 
service ? — I used to have the returns, but I do not know that I bear them in my 
memory. I think a native trooper does not ride above eight or nine stone, equipped 
with every thing, ten stone at the farthest. In the King’s cavalry, the soldier is 
about four stone heavier compared with the native soldier. 

2329. Has any complaint ever come before you, either from officers or men, 
respecting the rate of allowance at which the rupee is paid, and that of its intrinsic 
value r — That only applies to European troops. I am perfectly aware of it, and 
my regiment was perfectly aware of it. I never encouraged it, and if it had been 
ever represented to the government, I think they would have yielded it imme- 
diately ; but if it had been pressed, and we had got it, we should have been 
deprived of advantages very material in that country ; for instance, the Company 
pays for the soldiers’ washing, by furnishing them with what are called dobies, which 
is in that climate a most essential thing ; they supply them also with water to keep 
them from exposure to the sun, and they get their knapsacks gratuitously. The 
rupee now issued at 2 s. 6 d. is not worth intrinsically more than is. 10 rf. ; but if 
you were to make it up to them, so that they would get the full value of their pay, 
it would go oidy in drunkenness, besides losing the advantages I have before stated. 
Many commanding officers have come to me complaining of this, but the moment 
I showed them the effect of it, they have always continued to keep quiet about it. 

2330. Does not considerable inconvenience result from the number of officers 
required for the staff and civil employments ? — Perhaps there has been occasionally 
a little inconvenience when we were pressed lor officers, which arose from different 
causes, such as very sickly seasons. Generally speaking, considering the hardship of 
the service and the duration of exile that a poor fellow goes through in that country, 
I do not think any advantages ought to be taken away from them ; they do not want 
many officers in the native army, except where they go on service. 

2331. Do you think any additional number of officers is required for the native 
regiments? — No; 1 think that the present establishment of officers is quite suffi- 
cient? perhaps it would be better if they paid more attention to encourage com- 
manding officers to remain with their regiments ; there has been a' great deal of 
fluctuation from the late alteration in the Company’s army in making every 
battalion a regiment ; formerly a regiment consisted of two battalions, and now they 
have made them all regiments ; this got a great number of officers up in the list, 
who came home to enjoy their off-reckonings, and who are not required to go out 
again ; this injured the army very much at first, but they are getting over it, and 
I do not believe that there is any want of officers now. 

2332. Are there any regulations that you would recommend, which would be 
conducive to officers remaining in the command of regiments?— I fancy that the 
Court of Directors consider that they have already adopted that by giving them 
soraetfyipg more of command money. I think they now get 400 rupees a month, 
and that j? a very handsome provision. If you were to exclude them from the 
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least possible additional expense, and also with as little alteration .i,„ . 

nizution as a due regard for what is required will pem.iV " U ‘ e rn ' escnt or ^' 


regard lor what is required will permit. 

The infantry of the Native army to be divided into re«-iment* ..f ...... 

and composed of two regiments of the present establishment. batta,lons eacl, > 

To prevent all difficulties in the regimental promotion as nr ...... . . 

promotion of the officers belonging to the two regiments might sti | U!‘ ° ,)era . tl "S-. tl <e 
go on senaratelv. as it ...... 1,1 .„„„ .1 .1”. . . ' 'Vr.T ’> Bt,cr their inaction. 


go on separately, as it would have done had they remained divided* LI , JLJ uncUo “> 
may be appointed after the day of this junction should rise as one regiment » m fiT* W ‘° 
the promotion m each of the former two indiscriminately. S l ’ | tln " b y 

The whole of the present establishment of European officers of the n™ .... • 
joined together to belong to the first battalions. 1 egiments thus 

m 1 ** - 


0f es,ablis ' , "' c,lt “ r N « u ™ •» belong tbe 8 cco„,l 


to 


I he senior European officer to he considered as commanding the whole regimen 
issue standing regimental orders, to apply to both battalions’ uU ’ J,ul 

'Pl.„ f!.. A I ,, I* . . 


1 lie first battalions to be commanded in tin* nsn*il nvinnm> k., *1 • 


The second battalions to be commanded by a selected field officer or e-mt-.;,, ♦ • 

the greater scope for selection. This command should never be admitted on senh,riiv C 
or any other right, except that of qualifications. First temper j ilT! • -mority, 
third, language, should be considered. The command’of the second bltS"" ZTt ' 
be considered separate excepting in as far as common daily routine may be coi icen ed ' 
and the commanding officer of either battalion shmild ..... . ay oe coiicei ik d , 

commanding officer of the regiment, who would gc, "rally 'be w hX ^fiist'buAffim 
tlm J®T ttl " dm . g 0ft r 7 ° f “ e second *o have in no way the m ve^to er 


One subaltern to be selected, for bis qualifications, from the first battalion as adjutant 

to the second ; also, 111 like manner, another subaltern as quartermaster . . 

interpreter, cacb of these stuff officers being qualified to act for the other. ’ ^ ’ a,,< 


In the event of any occasional detachment of importance leaving the regiment one or 

u,onK ^ ^ ~ 

“s**? « v*** 1. »u .1.01. m. . 



% ~ me 9 c;uu(iu uaiiauon were oni va o et arh- 

ated for°so thing™ 1 b “ U “ l0n ’ which ’ however > n,i « ht also recruit, when favourably situ- 

From the first battalion all promotion%of Native officers to be made into the second 
battalion, unless the commanding officer of the regiment should concur in the recom- 


One-sixth of the death casualties tn Native officers to be reserved by the Government 
for the purpose of being bestowed on the sons of deserving Native officers, who may have’ 

received 
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staff altogether, and hold out nothing to th£m in that codritryas the highest reward, 
but the mere command of a battalion, it would make it you Would 

not get any men to stay if they could possibly help it. 

2333. Are the present inducements sufficient to induce officers*,^ stay for 
a proportionate time in the command of their regiments \ — I thihk The present 
regulations are very good. They do not work so' well yet as they Wm in a little 
more time, when the army becomes more settled. The arrangethebt making 
every battalion a regiment, had transposed the officers and created a greatV’ J “ 

2334. As you have served in other parts of the world, be good en ough t' 
the Committee if you think that officers in India have a proportionate s 
allowance, compared with the pay and allowance of officers in other coiintn^f- 
Not the subaltern in India; l think the subaltern worse off. I have served'' hll 
over the world, in America, in the West Indies, and in almost eve^y oiji^r 
quarter. The European troops of the Company and the King’s are ^reb^iym 
the same situation ; the subalterns of the native troops have a little advantage? but 
their pay requires to be raised. I think they are very badly off. I commanded 
a regiment there many years ; I was a great economist with my regiment ; I hqid no 
fine lace or nonsensical dress ; and in calculating a pint of wine thrbe times a week, 
and getting the assistance of the Company’s stores to have their uniforms provided 
30 or 40 per cent, cheaper than they could buy them at the shops, I brought in 
each subaltern 15 rupees a month in debt. My regiment was constantly employed, 
and got full batta, or the subalterns could not have kept out of debt. There is no 
other rank in India in which officers have not the means of making themselves 
comfortable, but the subaltern is very badly off 

2335. Are the stores of the three presidencies assimilated sufficiently? — 
I believe they are ; I have no means of speaking positively as to this fact, but 
I conclude it as a common arrangement that they should be. 

233b. Will you be good enough to state your opinion whether you think it 
desirable that the armies of the three presidencies should be under one Commander- 
in-chief ?~-No, I do not ; I really do not. I would let well alone ; they have 
always done exceedingly well as they are. I think it is too immense a concern fo 
come under one head. 

2337. Are you of opinion that any advantage would be derived from making the 

Company’s army a Royal army ?— 1 should say quite the contrary ; you had fniidh 
better let it alone. I do not think it would ever be so well officered as it is iJOw’; 
when I say well officered, I mean so much attention paid to the education of tHfe 
young men sent out. I think there is more education in that army now than thfefe 
is in any army in the world, and I question if the King’s government wtfrfd 
improve it; I think not. 4 ’ ’ ^ 

2338. Do you think sufficient attention is paid to the instruction of the oififc&rs 

of native corps in the language of the country ? — Every possible encouragfemdttt^is 
given to them, and it is becoming very general ; almost every officer qualifies' hmf- 
self, and it is very rare to find a young man who does not study; they all spe&jc.it 
sufficiently well to make themselves understood, and there is no instance' 
staff appointments being disposed of, except to officers who have qualified bVpt^H 
examination. ’ 1 

i 33 ^ 4 re 
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received a good education, and who might thus receive a commission without passing 
l lx.)— Reply dito the ranks, which is imperative at present. It would also be most important to 
of Muj. i>. Wilson, encourage the entrance of the sons of Native gentlemen in to the Native army, by bestow- 
'•Wi M«r. mg commissions on such of them as micrlit he dulv edneaxxl. <>r *i,«. 


. . . , o vv. iiuvuvaiinv, UJ UWIUW- 

nii;- commissions on such of them as might be duly educated, out of the Government 
patronage ; but the remaining live-sixths of the commissions should continue for the 
encouragement of soldiers of fortune who might enter our ranks. 

The system of discipline, drill, interior economy, customs, usages, and practices, to be 
the same in both battalions. 

The second battalion to be in no way considered as a place to which individuals may 
be sent who are unfit for the first battalion, in any respect whatsoever. On the contrary 
it is to be the source from which the first battalion is to maintain its efficiency. 1 

f be battalions to have in every respect the same* rights, privileges, uniform, regimen- 
tal equipments of every kind, and to be equally prepared and ready to perform the same 
duties. 

In times of peace both battalions to fall equally into the same system of reliefs. 

When the two battalions of a regiment happen to be at the same station, the same 
separation and system is to be maintained as if they were at a distance; but the com- 
manding officer of the regiment would have a perfect right to interfere in the discipline 
and drill of both battalions, with a view to maintain the uniformity of the system. 

As part of the above system, a new regulation or law would require to be passed, to 
enable Luropean officers to sit on the trial of Native soldiers, who are at present tried 
solely by Native officers. This, it is conceived, would not in any way create unpleasant 
feelings in the minds of the Native troops, who seem to have confidence in the justice 
and independence of judgment of their European officers, and readily appeal to them, in 
case of disputes, even in their own families. t 

Corporal punishments to Native soldiers should be the very last resort for secondary 
offences, and its total abolition would probably bring into our ranks a much better and 
higher description of men than will resort to them whilst it is continued. t 


j East- Indian#. 

In conjunction with the above, and as part of the same system, it is proposed to raise 
two experimental regiments of East-lndians, meaning indiscriminately Creoles, or mixed 
race, in all its degrees and shade*. 

The first battalions to bo officered as the other regiments of the line above mentioned, 
and on the same establishment as to its numbers. 

The second battalion to be officered by East- Indians only, two to each company, with 
the designation of sub-captain and sub- lieutenant, to rank according to date with stiba- 
dars and jemadars (Native captains and lieutenants), and in the s^ine manner as they do 
with regard to European officers. , t f v 

The first and second battalions to have the same relative connexion as in the other 
u gimeifts of the line, and the same system of command' and* staff t0 v* 

The men to receive three- fourths of pay of Europeans (nine rupees) ; rations ill the 
field , 1 lb. m^ar, l ib. bread, and other small Articles of food, the same as European, 
for fine days in the Week, and for the remaining two ddys the same as Native tro^s^v 

Spirits never .tQ Turn any part of the ration, wMM considered in any way as i 


on the spot. 


A certain allowance to be given for baiting Pi* dividing off extensive sheds as barracks, 
is the practice with reguref to at Bombay, and tome otfett 


as is the pract 
stations under 


practice wjth .regartf to cantoned at Bombay, and some blfr# 

jrnlcr that Presidency. ... . . 

J ■ ■ ■ .... . . ; s . 
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2339. Are, there.. any? extra, advantages you would recommend to be given to ~ 

native o®cfe^ t So,p^»<ch, them to the service r^Ofes; l think they should be better 10 _ |S; " 

provided' fir fMn they are. I think their retiring pension should be made more Major-u.M,. 

comfortaUe, for* them, and they should fee held up more than they have been; 'SV hhvu) Smith 
perhaps Jta&are doing it now, but it used to be neglected a good deal. 

2340. fl^i\ 14 : it, in your opinion, be desirable to allow them to rise to a higher 
rank tfe^p , do at present ? — I do not see how you could do that without 

[ision with European authority. I think the grades of native rank 
exceedingly ( well established, but I would provide for them a little better in their 
old $ge v pit their,, retirement I would give them a better provision than they have. 

It i%I h$eve, after 40 years’ service that they give a native officer his full pay on 
retirement, 

. 2341. ,Be good enough to state whether, in your opinion, any benefit would be 
deriyed from attaching a native officer to the personal staff’ of each general officer? 

— I," : should think it very proper, exceedingly proper, and very desirable. 

2342. Do you conceive it would give great satisfaction ? — Yes, Ido; it would 
be. giving them a consequence, and taking such notice of them would be very de- 
sirable and gratifying. 

2343. According to the evidence you have given, one may infer, that with real 
attention to the wants of the native troops, they are very well disposed to be faithful 
soldiers ? — Certainly, they have always proved themselves such. Wherever they 
have been well managed, they have never even been beaten. If you put them in 
front, and expose them to misfortunes beyond their strength and energies, they may 
fail j but they will always follow Europeans, and will do their duty well when they 
are well led. 

2344. Be good enough to state whether, in your opinion, the measures that have 
l>een adopted within the last seven or eight years at Bombay for improving the 
condition of retired native officers, as well as of augmenting the number of sepoy 
boys in native corps, has had a tendency to ameliorate that branch of the service, 
and confirm the attachment of the native army to it? — Mr. Elphinstone made 
a partial arrangement, which was afterwards enlarged by Sir John Malcolm, of 
appointing native officers to the command of the hill forts, such as had particu- 
larly distinguished themselves in action and for faithful service, which no doubt has 
had a great influence, and given great satisfaction to the native army : but I do not 
recollect that the sepoy boys have been augmented, or any general arrangement 
made for bettering retired officers. I recollect Sir John Malcolm introduced 
a regulation to allow the boys of native officers an additional pay for education, 
and that they were not to be liable to corporal punishment : I also consider that 
exceedingly gratifying to the feelings of the native army. I do not think the 
number of the sepoy boys was increased ; I remember I wanted them to be in- 
creased to the Madras establishment. I recollect the arrangement made by Sir 
John Malcolm, but I do not recollect any increase in the number , of the boys. 

J2345* Have you. any farther information you would wish to submit to the Com- 
mittee with respect to any questions already .asked you, or as to anything that may 
have ; been omitted ?—I have nothing more to state. From every thing I know of 
the native army, I should say, let it alone. * 

E.I.— V. H H 
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The clothing to he the same fashion as that of Europeans. Ar ™, «/ ( “ 0 

rn. . . * ■ || - | 29th Mar. 1 8S V. 

» s;“stss,st;v l,e *t of - u,c 

degrading the services of the state 8 amo,, S Us w,tho «* *»J«ring or 

' 0 - v , nll , y 7* i~!r "■* 

clear te.fT , K" 0 „ f . , ! IC 1 -'' , |: l,lll “ l " s "dicers from the mililarv wrvico, it appear, 

tsrs&£^.T^.i wi r ! “ co, ; ,tiu ' i “ «“<'• z; r, • 

“ S y " ,ay not be ot cxact| y die same quality and kind as our own. 

tothhtKhe SdiL f “! 1 aL S || enStl,? courage, and knowledge, and many are disposed 

m st XT them a faffin T y ° Ur \ h * tl,esc res I )ccts 5 but to ascertain this wc 

mu i give them a fan held, and cease to indicate constantly in the most invidious manner 

™ stesi:," 1 l° •■? •«* u p°° icm zzissrzzzz 

to S' oi“ juS. r ,be " V* 1 * Mlm *V m “• ‘'»«™"ecr 

colniliet.ItTo^nfch'if ?!. r “ i ' i "S ‘roops jompo.wd of Eatt. Indian, be. tried, it .hottlcl be 
sltould ..rive diligently to co“fe”“ Z tmZZS ^“"be'ZE^SZ 7 boto 

***»*»« ,i ““ — « «* 

r^ 1 !• alike our interest and our duty in this case to endeavour to steer as clear as we can 

mav he P [ri U ,f ‘*lw h"^ *° g ‘ V ? th . e P e °P le ) f°«- whose benefit and consolation an experiment 
ar?in miil ^ °PP ortun '‘'cs of raising themselves in general estimation ; and we 
What LTn» k Jnf T ttrran S emen,8 > bcund ‘o show such consideration for their feelings, that 
what is intended as a boon may in no way be looked upon as an insult. fe 
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^ t • if 

Lieutenant-Colonel FORREST called in atid ekafrtfned,, 

2346. Have you served in India ? — Yes, a long while ago. '■^jraeisWHL during 
the whole of the war with the Mahrattas in 1 803 and 1804 ; and I ie/t^ India at 
the latter end of 1813, having gone out as a cadet of 1798- 

2347. What situation do you hold under the East-India Company (^Inspector 

of military stores. ' ^ 1 ■ ■ 

2348. State to the Committee the mode in which the stores are fiup^lied/or 
India ? — When demands for military stores and clothing arrive from India, itCis 
the duty of the inspector to arrange them in proper form, showing what the actual 
wants arc, after taking into consideration the supplies that- have been already for- 
warded, but not received, at the date of the indent. It does not however follow 
that the quantities which appear to be wanted arc to be provided ; in many.instances 
the inspector must use his discretion, and avail himself of his military knowledge 
in recommending to the Court that certain parts of the demand should be alto- 
gether withheld, or limited in quantity, till explanation shall have been received 
upon points to which the attention of the government in India is called. In tile 
execution of this part of his duty, in which there is considerable responsibility, the 
inspector considers it advisable in many instances to communicate with officers of 
rank in the Company's service at home, as well as with the authorities at Woolwich. 
There is thus a check upon the quantity of stores to he provided, and there is an 
effectual check upon the quality, the whole of the stores of every description being 
subjected to the rigid inspection of competent persons employed in this depart- 
ment. Patterns of the best description are submitted to the parties before tender- 
ing their prices, and no deviation is afterwards admitted. I should observe that 
these demands, alter being approved by the Court, are referred to the Committee 
of Buying and Warehouses, who direct the purchases. 

2349. How are the contracts made r — Whatever the article may be, there are 
certain clauses in the contract. 

2350. Are they by public or private contract? — By public contract, generally; 
but small-arms, and some other articles of store, are purchased from established 
tradesmen of the Company, under the same regulation as contracts. The prices 
of articles so purchased are examined and checked in this department before the 
stores are ordered. 

2351. What examination takes place ? —They all come into store for examina- 
tion, and to each branch there is a regular tradesman, a salaried man, belonging to 
the Company, who is a judge of the material and workmanship in each trade. 

2352. Have there ever been any complaints from India ? — Few or none ; in fact 
so few in number have they been lately, that if you will allow me, 1 will read an 
extract from the letter of one of the most rigid men in India ; it is an extract from 
the minutes of the military board in Calcutta, dated 20 October 1829 : “ It appears 
to me that the board possess ample documents in their office for replying to the 
fourth paragraph of the letter under consideration, if they were read and attended 
to; all military stores (with a few exceptions too insignificant to mention) are 
received from the Honourable the Court of Directors in their own ships, and 
generally arrive in the highest order. Previously to their being received into the 

arsenal, 
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Wo should moreover look with great solicitude and minuteness to the pay, food, clothing, 
and lodging, ot' a new description of force, which may some day be a national one, and a 
great means of security to our power and dominion. 

The success of such a measure in a military point of view will of course greatly depend 
upon the judgment with which these new soldiers may be committed in their first affairs 
or campaign. If they be judiciously brought forward, and so succeed, they probably will 
soon establish a character. 


Pioneers and Artificers ( llegimental ). 

It has at all times been found necessary to attach some artificers to Native regiments, 
and it appears that a most efficient establishment of this kind might be organized at a 
small expense, to combine both the duties of pioneers and artificers, by which the efficiency 
of the army would be most materially improved, and an opening made for the employment 
of that important and diflicult-to-be-disposed-of portion of the community, the unmixed 
descendants of Europeans, and the mixed descendants of Europeans and Natives, born in 
India, whilst at the same time efficient Natives should in no way be excluded, the object 
being to fuse into one all shades and castes. 

The following plan is sketched as combining the above-mentioned objects, and to be 
applied to each regimeut of infantry in the Company's service. 

Establishment of Pioneers and Artificers. 

1 Master artificer and pioneer, capable of general superintendence, particularly as 
armourer. 

1 Assistant to the above, capable of general superintendence, particularly as carpenter. 

2 Armourers and pioneers, for the petty repairs of arms, sick-carts, doolies, tent 

poles, &c. 

1 Carpenter and pioneer, for the repairs of musket stocks, sick-carts, doolies, tent- 
pegs, to assist in building regimental places of arms. 

1 Tent-maker and pioneer, fbr repair of tents and knapsacks, to superintend and assist 
in fitting men’s clothing. 

1 Shoemaker and pioneer, for the repair of leather work of accoutrements, tents, and 
water bags, and to superintend other workmen. 

7 Total artificers and pioneers. 


The title of artificers and pioneers is chosen, because, from being anun usual one, it 
might be borne by either Creole, mixed race, or native. ; < 

The above establishment to be regularly enlisted fend considered as ifot fol- 

lowers, and to have the benefit 6f the pension lfet, and all other privileges, trlso to be mus- 
tered, one with each company, fehd pdid by the Officer commanding the same as 'the other 
men. • 

To be drilled And ttfught <he use ofa musket* 

To be clothed regimehtally. ’ I - , v 7 

To be employed under the general superiatei^e«i^ quartermaster*^ 

to be always disposable for general purposes 4u tfmawenals, particularly in the field. 

FolUmert and Camp Equipage. 

Followers to both the European -and Native troops in India should be reduee&tpttfte 
smallest possible number consistent 'with the efficiency of the troops, or the decided petes* 
sities of that part of the world, either from climate to Europeans, or from thebsMts*^ 

prejudices 
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arsenal, they are inspected by the principal commissary of ordnance, and his 
establishment '8%fel§i by a committee of officers specially appointed for that purpose, 
and reliev^Wntially. The stores of late years have been generally found of the 
first qualitj^h’e packing has been excellent, and the damage received on board 
ship very inconsiderable. The large and expensive depdt of stores in the arsenal 
may therefore be safely pronounced to be of the most efficient description.” 

2353. With respect to the arms, it appears from the evidence given that they 
are considered rather inferior to those of the King’s troops ; what inspection takes 
place of them previous to their being sent out?— The component parts of the 
musket, namely, the barrel, lock, bayonet, ramrod, and brass mountings, are pro- 
vided from tradesmen at Birmingham, and are sent to the military store, where 
they are examined by proper inspectors or viewers, the barrel being proved at the 
proof-house belonging to the Gun-makers’ Company ; these materials being marked 

. with the Company’s mark, are delivered to certain gun-makers in London, who put 
them together, providing the stock, browning the barrel, and in short making them 
into finished muskets. They are viewed in the process of being set up, and are 
further subjected to a minute inspection in the finished state before they are finally 
taken to account. I would beg to remark, that in my opinion no arms can be 
better got up than those provided for the Company’s service, and that they are in 
fact superior to those in His Majesty’s service. In the year 1 826 a complaint was 
made from Bombay by an officer in the King’s service, of the quality of some mus- 
kets ; in consequence of which I requested the Court of Directors to appoint a com- 
mittee of experienced officers to examine the arms in store ; a copy of their report 
I beg leave to hand in. 

2354. Who is the last inspection by?— By the head viewer of the Company, 
called the Examiner of Small Arms. 

2355. The Committee wish to ask you whether you do not think it would be 
satisfactory to this department of the Company that a committee of officers, in- 
cluding both King’s and Company’s, should attend at the final inspection of arms 
before they were transmitted to India ? — Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to have an inspection by any officers, either King’s or Company’s. 
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equipage with each other, or having it separate Such r?<!,\ T ‘amp 

3. The same ns to the general Staff and Subsidiary departments. 
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quently men far past the meridian ofli L nn H .i? ' rank of major-general, are fro- 

tlicir long service in a deleterious climate *ivhieli° 8 ° con ^ buttons have suffered much from 
mature old age. " °“ S climate, which generally produces i„ Europeans a pro- 

tr* visili " 1 “', y -* «« 

perform (heir (Inly efficiently ehooiii be men .. s P e . CU!d ty l,s . «eneriil officer., who, lo 
(ie. nnio, paired, "'7 Vf, levins (heir f«„U 

smsmmMm mm 

hut otLr UvaSs a2^fsn LcIT; f ener - 1 ; T ,e t,te : no doubt, is some advantage, 
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EVIDENCE on EAST- INDIA AFFAIRS : 


PAPER presented to the Committee by J. C. Melvill, Esq., cfcv the 9th April 1 832, 
and referred to in his Answer to Question 214b, p! 1 

.. ■ £ . 

KING’S TROOPS IN INDIA. ‘ 

ARRANGEMENT for settling the Claims of the Public in respect of Kino’s 

Troops employed in India. 

V b'*' 

i . L • 

V. Report upon the Account of the Claims of the Public upon the East India Compaittf, in 

respect of His Majesty’s Forces employed in India . 

To the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, 

MY LORDS, London, 18 June 1824. 

IN pursuance of the arrangement which in the month of July 1823 was made between 
toyed in India, your Lordships’ Board and the Court of Directors of thp East India Company, we were 
directed to examine together the accounts of the claims af the public upon the Cast India 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in India, and to report our opinion 
jointly, if wc agreed, and severally, if we did not agree, as to the sum which the East India 
Company ought 1o pay over periodically to the Paymaster-general of the Forces, for these 
expenses, according to the number and description of His Majesty’s troops employed in 
India. 

In proceeding <0 discharge the duty thus confided to us, we adverted pai ticularly to the 
Act of the 33 Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which provides, “ that all sums issued by the Pay- 
master-general, for and on account of His Majesty’s forces serving in India, or for raising 
and supplying recruils for the same, shall he repaid by the Company, and that the actual 
expenses only for the support and maintenance of the said troops shall lie borne and 
defrayed by the Company.” 

Wc find that the practice under that enactment has been for the Paymaster-general to 
transmit annually to tile Company a statement of sums issued by him within the year for 
the several regiments serving in India, under the heads of Pay, Clothing, Passage-money, 
and Recruiting. 

Objections to these statements have at various times been taken by the Company, prin- 
cipally upon the ground that no details of the expenditure were furnished; and on reference 
to the Reports of the Select Committees of the House of Commons on East India Affaire, 
which sat in the years 1805 and 1808, it will be seen that those objections were particularly 
noticed therein, and that the Committee of 1808 were so forcibly impressed with the diffi- 
culty of adjusting the demands of the Paymaster-general, that they stated, “ that they 
had no hesitation in suggesting the expediency of repealing the clause in the Act of 1793, 
and substituting other provisions which might simplify the mode of stating the account, 
and consequently facilitate its frequent and early adjustment, and at the same time secure 
to the public an equitable compensation for that portion of its military expenditure.” 1 ' 

No step was taken by Parliament in consequence of this suggestion of the Committee. 
The demands have been stated from year to year upon the system already explained, and 
have been considered by His Majesty’s Government as credits to the public in their general 
account with the Company. That account, as is known to your Lordships, was not, subse- 
quently to 1793, finally settled upon actual examination and statement, but was compromised 
upon the terras mentioned in the Act of the 3d year of His present Majesty’s reign, 0.9$ 

It appearing to us to be reasonable that the Company should in future be satisfisdhof 
the correctness of charges upon them for expenses of the King’s troops serving in Indie, 

and 
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ctMitmud. The Supreme Government in India has declared the “rank of brigadier-general as 

( 18.) — Reply conferred merely for the purpose of qualifying an officer for the command of a division, 

ofMaj. I). Wilson, a,, d only co-existent with the command accordingly commissions of brigadier-general 
-3tli Mar. 1832. have been “ recalled,” a proceeding eminently calculated to lower officers so deprived 
of their rank in the eyes of the Native troops over whom they arc principally placed. 
No precedent or example of this, it is believed, can be found in the British service, ami 
the above-mentioned recall of the commission of brigadier-general is the more hurtful to 
the feelings of some of the Company’s officers who were made colonels, together with 
all the other lieutenant-colonels commandant the same day, in June 1829, as they 
would have been major-generals if the Regulation which prevented officers in the Com- 
pany’s service from rising to the rank of colonel regimentally on obtaining the command 
of a regiment had not existed. 

Injury to the service, as well as to the feelings of individuals, have thus arisen from 
the recall of the commissions of brigadier-general, therefore these commissions when 
once conferred should never be recalled, as this proceeding occasions greater evils than 
if they had never been conferred; but to prevent the inconvenience that would arise 
from their retention, as the service is at present connected with the King’s, they should 
be conferred on those officers only, if there be such, whose higher standing would enable 
them to retain these commissions without interfering with general regulations which 
include as well His Majesty’s service as the armies of the three Presidencies. ’ 

It seems possible to show that considerable advantage might be derived by following 
in India the practice adopted in the Continental armies of Europe, of uniting the depart- 
ments of adjutant and quartermaster-general ; but unless this practice were also 
adopted in the British service, it might not produce so much benefit in India, as evils 
would arise from rendering the Company’s and the King's service still inpre dissimilar 
than they are at present, otherwise such a measure would give greater unity to the duties 
and operations of the staff, and put an end to the inconveniences and jealousies which 
exist from having the two departments separated, as they are at present. 

There is a very great deficiency in the numbers of the medical staff of the army in 
India, which is constantly felt when even trifling operations are in progress. This im- 
portant department demands a very attentive review and consideration. 

4. What would be the probable effect of having the whole Indian army under ooe 
Governor and one Commander-in-chief ? 

The army of India is spread over the face of an extensive empire, which is composed 
of a variety of climates, countries, and inhabitants, who differ very considerably in their 
moral and physical peculiarities. 

This army is moreover not only divided by space, but has the additional disadvantage 
of being broken up into throe distinct portions, usually termed armies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, directed by separate governments and institutions having different regu- 
lations, customs, feelings and prejudices.' „ , ,i 

This separation and these differences must be greatly adverse to that amity and perfect 
combination so requisite for successful military operations, and so* absolutely necessary in 
the due accopiplishment of extensive plans and movements for defence.' , 

Each of the divisions or armies of the three Prwj&ncies above mentioned, although 
they cover very considerable portions of territory, arfe generally confined to the limits of 
their respective governments, and thus revolve s fit* Circles which may be considered As 
contracted, when compared with one that wbuB embrace’ the whole of Our enlpireln 
India. ’ 

The troops composing these armies visit only the same limited number Of actions, 
and thus see little that is new to excite a change of ideas, they consequently’Oqtiifiitlllo to 
follow the same habits, and acquire and maintain contracted sentiments amf^twlncfil 
ideas, and prejudices. They are, moreover, deprived of the great advao^jwesofex* 
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and adverting; to the letter from the. Court ofDirectors, dated the 5th June 1823, (in which 
your Lordships generally concurred), suggesting the necessity of an examination of the 
details of the expenditure, whether in view to the computation of an average sum to be 
paid by the, Company, or an annual settlement upon actual account, we deemed it neces- 
sary to inquire how far the difficulties which had hitherto prevented an investigation of the 
items of the demand still existed. 

It may be necessary to observe, that the principal part of the sums expended for this 
service are issued by the Paymaster-general, under warrants from the Secretary at War, 
upon account to officers, who afterwards render their accounts to him; we therefore ob- 
tained from the Secretary at War detailed accounts of the expenditure of the year 1821. 
As the accounts of succeeding years are prepared upon the same principle, it may be proper 
here to state the nature of these accounts. 

They consist of 


Mr. Mt luir, 
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QUARTERLY ACCOUNTS RENDERED BY THE PAYMASTER OF EACH DISTRICT 

and Depot, 

stated regimentally, comprehending the name, rank and pay of the non-commissioned 
officers, privates and recruits of each regiment subsisted or enlisted within the quarter, 
distinguishing the regiments on the British from those on the India establishment. 

In these accounts, which are very voluminous, and which are subjected to a rigid exami- 
nation and audit at the War-office, now eftected with great promptitude, may be traced the 
progress and expense of every recruit from the date of enlistment to the date of embarka- 
tion ; and also the progress and expense of every invalid from the date of disembarking to 
the date of his being pensioned, or otherwise disposed of. 


Quarterly Accounts of the Regimental Agents, 


which comprise issues of pay and allowances to officers, and contingent disbursements. 
These accounts are audited annually at the War-office : and 

Off-Reckoning Accounts, 

being the assignments upon which the amounts of off-reckoning are issued to the Colonel. 
The issue of the money is in this case directed, upon a certificate from the Clothing Board 
that the clothing for the regiment has been examined and passed. 

Accounts (such as those now described) for the year 1821 having, as before stated, been 
produced, such parts of them as respected regiments upon the Hast India establishment 
were minutely examined; and that examination has convinced us that many of the difficul- 
ties which have hitherto prevented an adjustment of the demands of the public upon the 
Company, in respect of the King’s troops employed in India, are removed, as the state of 
the accounts in the War-office, and the period to which they have been finally examined, 
renders it easy to ascertain the precise amount expended under each head of service, so 
soon as the principles upon which the charges should be brought against the Company are 
decided upon, 

With a view to that object, we proceed to report our opinions upon the principles in- 
volved in the various items of this most important account, premising, that as we have 
completed our examination of the accounts from the 30th April 1822 (to which period 
they were closed by the Act of the 3 Geo. 4, c. 93,) to the 24th December following, we 
shall be enabled to render a statement of the amount due for that period, so soon as the 
principles in which we agree shall have been approved, and those in which we differ settled, 
in communication between your Lordships and the Court of Directors. 

We beg leave in the first instance to explain, that a portion of the demands of the Pay- 
master-general upon the Company arises out of sums expended upon recruits raised for the 
Company's European forces, it being the practice for the King’s District Paymaster to 
defray that -portion of the levy-money for such ’recruits which is payable in the district of 
enlistment, and also the charge of their subsistence whilst detained there. We are of 
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anumng a variety of countries, and of coming frequently into collision with different do. 
sci lptions of men, who follow different customs and practise different manners An „h- 
senation ot these occurrences is eminently calculated to expand (lie mind, and to make 
both o Ulcers and men better qualified for extended and general service. Indeed without 

advantages of that kind, an army becomes little more efficient for distant operations uid 
emergencies than a militia would be. * ’nations amt 

It is by- the separation of the three armies that they are mainly deprived of a great 
number of such advantages, which would add so naturally to their capabilities and effi- 
ciency, and it cannot be* supposed that anything but absolute necessity would occasion an 
army to remain deprived ot them. Not being aware in the present Instance of any such 
necessity, I venture to advocate the important measure of amalgamating 1 he whole of the 
Indian army into one body, to be under one Governor and one Commander-in-chief. 

It is obvious that all great changes require a considerable effort, and are attended by a 
ceitam degree of risk, whilst the benefits may rest only on reasoning, and may not have 
heen previously seen in conjunction with die particular combinations to be dealt with and 
this in some respects may be the case in the instance now under discussion; but' still 
great defects are perceptible in our present condition, and it is well to take advantage of 
an early opportunity ot correcting them ; and even although we might not be aide by 
the sole measure of amalgamation, and the consequences arising from it, to ameliorate 
to the utmost possible extent the constitution of our Indian army, "still it seems more than 
probable that we should by this measure amend it to a very great degree, and its adop- 
tion appears one grand step towards ascertaining whether there be any evils so deeply 
rooted, and so irremediable in the constitution and composition of this army, as to render 
it inadequate to the performance of the more extended and most important services which 
it may ere long be required to perform, against a new enemy, and under new circum- 
stances and disadvantages. 

So long as the armies remain separate there is a great chance of the benefit of the 0111- 
pire in general being sacrificed to the particular interests of some one of them, particu- 
larly by unnecessary local increases, or by the conflicting interests of indivicfunls of weight 
and consideration, who from the present state of division have opportunities of pushing 
their own views and wishes, or those of the army to which they belong, overlooking the 
general interests of the state. a b 


It has been urged by some that it would be dangerous to identify the interests of the 
whole of our Indian army, as at present the different portions of it may be useful in some 
measure and at sotmi times to balance and control each other ; but surely this is a nar- 
row view of so important a question, and implies that it is not always intended to main- 
tain those principles of strict justice, high military discipline, and the due consideration 
ot its character aqd interests, which are the most perfect security for the attachment and 
loyalty of any military body, and without attention to which the existence of an army at 
all must necessarily be looked at with apprehension. 

An authority must be weak indeed against either domestic discord or a foreign enemy, 
and not guided by, sound or correct principles of any kind, that would so 'determine 
to rule as to render it advisable; for its very existence to adopt the principles of disunion, 
instead of that of perfect .unity of interests and honourable feelings, in the government of 
an army constituted for the preservation of a peculiar empire, and which unfortunately 
has in it other eletqents of discord so abundantly spread abroad. 

If : has been aaul, that tl»e tbpught?, liubits, customs, and feelings of the Native portion 
of the three establishments are adversc to the extension of the various circles in which 
they now move. This may be true to a certain extent, but it is an evil which 1 firmly 
befieve is not by any meaqs insuperable, as may be fairly inferred from what lias already 
occurred. 

I havein another place noticed the considerable portion of men from Hiudoostun 
Proper, or the North-west Province* of India, wlio were eolisted into the Bombay army, 

nor 
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opinion that the whole of the sums so expended should be defrayed by the Company, and 
that they should also be subjected to a proportion of the staff charge of the distriets in which 
their recruits are raised, upon a principle which will be explained in a subsequent part of 
this Report. ? 

Expenditure in England on account of His Majesty’s Troops serving in 

India. 

Pay of Officers. — Colonels. 

Upon former occasions the charge of the pay of the Colonels has been objected to on the 
part of the Company, upon the grounds that they have not the benefit of their services, and 
that those services are always at the disposal of the Crown. We find that the regimental 
pay of a Colonel forms no part of the remuneration for services which he may render to the- 
Crown, unconnected with his regiment; and that, although the Colonel does not serve 
with his regiment, yet he has to perform regimental duties in the provision of clothing, 8tc. 

We therefore concur in opinion, that the pay of the Colonels must be regarded as a 
necessary part of the regimental expense, and that such expense, in the cases of regiments 
serving in India, is justly chargeable to the Company. 

Brevet Officers. 

On examining the accounts for the year 1821, and comparing them with accounts received 
from India, it appeared that pay was charged for a number of Lieutenant-colonels beyond 
the established complement. Upon an explanation of the ground of this charge.it was found 
to arise out of the promotion by brevet of officers regimentally Lieutenant-colonels, to the 
rank of Major-general ; whereby the officers promoted ceased to act in a regimental capa- 
city, and other officers were appointed to the rank and pay of Lieutenant-colonel, and to act 
as such with the regiments. But although these Major-generals were non-cffective as to the 
duties of the regiments, they continued to draw the pay of their regimental rank from the 
agents of their respective regiments ; and thus their pay, so far as respects regiments in 
India, was charged to the Company. We understand, however, that in consequence of an 
alteration of the practice, the pay of these general officers from the 25th December 1821 
is not included in the regimental accounts, and we concur in opinion, that the Company 
should not be charged with it; and further, that they should not be called upon to issue 
King’s pay in Great Britain and in India together for a greater number of officers of any 
regiment than the total of its regular establishment. The only exception from this arrange- 
ment, which we are disposed to recommend, is in the event of a reduction of the complement 
of officers, when His Majesty may be pleased to leave officers en second upon the establish- 
ment of the regiment, to succeed to vacancies as they may occur. 

In this case it appears to us that, provided the regiment be upon the East India establish- 
ment when the reduction takes place, the pay of the officers for the period that it may remain 
upon that establishment would form a proper charge upon the Company. 

W e are informed that, according to the practice of the service, no officer is appointed to 
a regiment except upon a vacancy actually ascertained ; and that when a vacancy happens 
in India, the officer upon the spot, who may be appointed pro tempore to the rank, is not 
allowed to receive the regular pay attached to the commission, but only what are denominated 
“ Company’s allowances,” and that the pay is not issued except to the officer actually com- 
missioned to the vacancy by the Crown. This practice would, therefore, seem to secure the 
Company against a charge for pay for a greater number of officers than is borne upon the 
regular establishment of the regiment ; should any pay be issued irregularly in India, w tf 
do not think that it would afford any ground for the Company’s objecting to the paymerit d? 
that which might be regularly issued in England; and, on the other hand, should pay^ie 
issued for a greater number of officers regularly commissioned to the regiments 
the established complement, we do not think that the Company should be charged With $$ 
excess. " ' ’ ' ' ' , " i ” 
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nor (lid they receive any particular consideration after having done so, or occasion any ah 
teration in the system previously pursued in that army. 

Iheie is good reason to believe that the habits of these Hindoos became much more 
1(01101 ulized horn mixing among the variety of castes of which the regiments of Bombay 
are composed, than if they had enlisted into regiments of Bengal, the usual resort of men 
o( that description, and of the part of India from which they came. The furlough usually 
granted to the men of the Bombay regiments was considerably lengthened to these Hin- 
doostan men, to enable them, after a reasonable period of service, to revisit their rela- 
tions and homes. 

In any arrangements made for the Indian army, the absolute necessity of granting 
freely and liberally such furloughs should never be overlooked, and the gross strength of 
the army should he calculated so as to admit of them. But when the leave of absence is 
beyond a certain period, to be calculated so as to enable the most distant from their 
homes to be a reasonable time there, exclusive of what is required for their journey, I see 
no reason why a diminution should not be made to a small extent in the pay of the 
absentee, to serve as a check to the abuse of this indulgence. 

\l cannot be supposed that the men abovementioned, who had even a greater affinity 
to the army of Bengal than to that of Bombay, in which they were serving, could have 
any objection to the services of the Bombay regiments being extended to the circle in 
which the army of Bengal moves. 

Prom the above it seems probable that regiments of Native troops might be so com- 
posed as to render their employment on the western us well as the eastern side of India 
perfectly practicable without creating any great revolution in their minds, provided 
reasonable periods for furlough should be granted, and such a system of changes and 
reliefs adopted, as would in time bring all considerable portions of the men of which the 
regiments might be composed near to their own countries and provinces. 

1 speak less confidently of such troops being employed with the same facility in the 
south as in the east and west, only because I am little acquainted with the description of 
men composing the Madras army, but! have little doubt if the individual regiments of 
Madras were placed in an equally favourable position as those of Bottibay were for pro- 
curing Hindoos tan men to mix with their own from time to time, the same general 
reasoning would apply to them as well as to the Bombay regiments, even although it 
may have been found difficult to induce some considerable ntimbers of Himloostan men 
recruited in separate bodies to merge into Mudras regiments after having been kept dis- 
tinct for some time. 

A considerable number of the Bengal regiments have been Unlisted avowedly for 
general service, and little difficulty, I presume, would be found in extending this condi- 
tion to the whole. 

It is proper to mention here, that the batta allowance in the field, of the men of the 
Bombay Native infantry, is superior to that of Bengal by one rupees per month, which 
might be offered as one cause of the Hindoostan men entering as readijy into the Bombay 
1 egiments of a variety of castes as into the Bengal, where men of the same provinces feo 
greatly predominate. But this is only a proof that their services may be commanded to 

the greatest extent, provided due encouragement be held forth. ^ 

Recruiting in the Upper Provinces for the Bombay army was some time agp 
lorbidden by the Supreme Government of Bengal v exactly as if service to thesta|e w er$ 
fcrcuiy 511 ^ reBdered by a nmn e,Uerin ff either a Bengal or a Bombay regiment^i^!, 

A stronger proof of the necessity and advantages to be derived from ti) e am algaraaticn 
0 * three armies can hardly be given than when it can be shown that they at& . 
candidates for the services of any description of men, as in the above ins<l*nmW : for 
mditary supplies of any kind, such as remount horses, &c. & c. Respecting the 
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Pay of Officers belonging to Regiments upon the East- India Establishment, and serving in 

Staff Situations elsewhere. 

We observe some cases in which officers belonging to regiments upon the East India 
establishment are employed in staff situations elsewhere; but as their regimental pay forms 
no part of H their emoluments as staff officers, and as officers belonging to regiments upon the 
British establishment are occasionally employed in staff situations in India, we consider 
the charge as admissible against the Company; but upon the distinct understanding that 
the regimental pay and allowances of officers employed upon the staff in India, and whose 
regiments are not serving there, shall not be chargeable to the Company, and if issued by 
them in India, shall form a deduction from the demand upon the Company in England. 


Advance of Pay to Regiments on their Return from India. 

According to the practice which at present prevails, an advance of six months' pay is 
made to regiments upon their embarkation for India, and the whole, or such proportion of 
the advance as became due from the day of embarkation, is charged against the Company. 
In like manner a regiment embarking from India, upon its return to Great Britain, or to 
some of His Majesty’s colonies, receives an advance of pay from the Company’s treasury in 
India. It has been suggested on the part of the Company, and we submit it as our opinion, 
that they are entitled to credit for so much of such advances as shall not have accrued due 
up to the date of landing; and accordingly, that when claims on this account arc preferred 
by the Company, the amounts, if found accurate upon examination by the officers of the 
Crown, should be admitted to the credit of the Company. 

In reference to the period here recognised, viz. the date of disembarking on return from 
India, we beg to state, in order to guard against misapprehension, that in a subsequent 
part of this Report a question will be raised in regard to the period at which the demand 
upon the Company for regiments relieved from service in India should cease. 


Pay and Passage of Officers and Men belonging to Regiments in India, who proceed to India 
via New South Wales, in charge of Convicts. 


We observe that it frequently happens that detachments of recruits raised for the service 
of regiments in India are sent, in some cases without officers, and in others under the com- 
mand of officers belonging to such regiments, on board convict ships, to proceed to India by 
the way of New South Wales, being employed during the voyage as guards upon the con- 
victs. In these cases, the passage of the recruits to New South Wales is borne by the 
public. The passage-money issued to the officers is charged against the Company, as is 
the pay of both officers and recruits from the period of embarkation in England, and the 
passage of both from New South Wales to India is also charged against the Company. 

To this practice an objection is taken on the part of the Company, and it is admitted 
that if the Company are put to greater expense tnan they would incur by a direct passage, 
they have a claim to an allowance or abatement of the charge against them upon that 
account, unless it can be shown that they have an equivalent advantage in some other shape. 
It is observed, that it often happens that troops are conveyed to India for the Company’s 
service from other stations than from England, and by which the Company Q.re put to less 
expense than if the troops were conveyed directly from England ; and therefore it is sug- 
gested, on the part of tlie Crown, that an equitable arrangement may be made, upon the 
principle that all troops conveyed circuitously, or from any other place than the United 
Kingdom, should be conveyed to India at the expense of the public ; that their pay to the 
date of their so landing in India should be issued by the Crown ; and that the Company 
should allow to the public for every officer and man so landed a sum of money equal to the 
expense which would have been incurred by the Company, for pay and passage, if the 
officers and men had proceeded direct from England to India, the same to be computed upon 


It is considered, however, on the part of "the Company, that as the voyage between 
England and New South Wales is solely in the service of the Crown, the Company ought 
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important article of supply, and on which the efficiency of an army so much depends, it 
maybe observed, that the government of Madras has thought it necessary to keep’ai, 
officer of its commissariat for many years at Bombay to purchase them on its own account 
and it is notorious that this officer is looked upon by the dealers as a rival in the market to 
the Bombay commissariat. 

That the measure of joining the three armies would be carried into effect with due can 
tion, and above all with the greatest consideration for the implied rights of the officers ind 
men now in the service, is of course contemplated, and it would doubtless commence by an 
equalization of all pay, allowances, rations, and advantages ; but to obviate all just, cause 
of complaint this equalization should be brought about, not by the depression of any one 
part, but by the elevation of the whole to one level. " 

It would be most advisable to consolidate under the denomination of pay alone the 
Puy, gratuity, and half-batta, drawn by Kuropean officers at present under these separate 
heads. The amount and the equalization of the pay of the men should also be clearly 
•stated, as well as the circumstances under which both officers and men would be entitled 
to the addition known under the name of full batta. The rations of the men would require 
to lie distinctly specified, the various articles composing it should be enumerated, the stop- 
page to be made for it, and the particular times and circumstances under which such issues 
would be made should also Ire specified. 

'I’lie present recognised principle, that compensation in money or an issue of provisions 
shall be given to Native troops when the prices of grain amount to a certain maximum at 
the station at which they may be, seems just and necessary* There is no service in the 
world exposed to greater differences in the prices of provisions than the Indian, and this 
will be readily understood when the enormous extent of the empire and its vast variety of 
climate, soil, & c. is recollected, and it is only by a minute attention on the part of the local 
Government to such considerations, that the army can be preserved from much suffering 
and consequent discontent, ° 

Were the armies under one head, the depots for stores might be so arranged as to have 
the supplies sent to them from the nearest arsenal on the sea-coast, or elsewhere, which 
would occasion a most material reduction of expenditure. There would then, [ presume 
be no such anomalies as stores for the use of the troops at Jaulna in Borah, being con- 
vcyed all the way overland from Madras, with Bombay at less than half the distance; or 
stores sent from Fort William in Bengal, to Mhow in Malwah, with Bombay at less than 
one-third the distance. 

Under the present state of division it would be extremely difficult to combine any system 
of defence for our western and northern frontiers ; there would be difficulties in arranging 
military, stations it) due connexion and .combination ; the line of defence would in a manner 
be cut lit two ; there would be a difference in the description, and feelings and prejudices 
ot the tnoops composing the army on the frontiers; there would be a difference in and 
clashing of [ autito^tres and interests ; there would be little subordination and combination 
thq staff; information would circulate slowly; and there could not be that 
perft^t unity of plana and execution so absolutely heccastery under circumstances of 
difficulty. , ' ' 

The artillery and the ordnance would he t which inevitably occasions 

variations in conducting these departments, sufficient to embarrass military operations, 
although one general system may have bedn laid down in orders for the whole. 

The general commissariat would be [differently composed, and make its supplies under 
different systems, and customs, and contracts in the Provisions, the Cattle, and the 
Ordnance departments. 

Money and stores would be supplied and expended vUnder different offices of control. 

There would fife a general hesitation in the whole to stfpply the wants of different 
portions, lest in time pf need the part granting aid might not receive the same considera- 
tion when in difficulty itself. It is not sufficient to say that this is wrong, and would not 
bo the case if there were proper feelings for the general good of the service; because, 
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not to incur any charge on that account, and that the simple and equitable principle to be 
adopted is, that the expense of officers and men proceeding 'to India tia New South Wales, 
or fiom any other station where they may have been previously employed in the service of 
the Crown, should be chargeable to the Company only from the date of their* embarkation 
for India. 

Pay of Invalids. 


It is the practice, when men are sent home from regiments upon foreign service invalided, 
to detain them in depot at Chatham until they pass the Chelsea Board and teceive their 
discharge. The pay of such of these men as return from regiments in India, up to the period 
of their final discharge, together with any sums issued to theiri or to their families fot tra- 
velling allowance, has been charged against the Company. This charge is objected On the 
part of the Company, upon the ground, that in point of law it is inadmissible, and that in 
point of equity, the arrangement made by the Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71, whereby the sum of 
60,000 /. per annum is paid to the Crown by the Company for retiring pay, pensions, and 
all other expenses of that nature, for or in respect of Ilis Majesty’s forces serving, or having 
served in the East- Indies, has fully absolved the Company from any demand for invalided 
soldiers after their return to Europe. 

On the other hand, it is observed, on the part of the Crown, that every man enlisted is 
considered as belonging to the regiment in which he enlists until he receives his discharge, 
which is not given when the man claims a pension, until he has passed the Chelsea Board ; 
that the pay which the men draw while they are at the depot at Chatham does not come 
under either of the descriptions specified in the Act regarding the payment by the Com- 
pany of 60,000/. per annum; that it is purely regimental pay, 10 which a man is entitled from 
the day of his enlistment to the day of his discharge, whereas the commutation paid under 
the Act is for that to which the man is entitled after his discharge ; that although the 
general principle is admitted, that from the time when a regiment debarks from India the 
charge to the Company ceases, yet the principle as applicable to a regiment does not apply 
to a detachment of invalids ; that from the time a regiment lands its services are disposable in 
any manner His Majesty may direct, whereas the services of invalids are not so disposable ; 
that they belong to regiments in India, and cannot with any convenience be ordered upon 
service, even were they capable of performing it ; that they continue soldiers, and cannot 
receive their discharge from the regiment unlil they have passed the Chelsea Board ; and 
that uutil so discharged they may be considered as absent from their regiments upon 
sick leave, and should they recover before they are finally discharged, they would be ordered 
to return to their regiments. 

It is replied, on the part of the Company, that the charge in question decidedly militates 
against the principle hitherto acknowledged, that the expense to the Company for King's 
soldiers entirely ceased upon their arrival in the United Kingdom ; that although the pay of 
Buch men until the period of their discharge may not fall under the denomination of pension, 
yet the grant of 60,000 /. per annum was understood by the Company to cover all the 
charge which accrued to the Crown from allowances of every description to persons having 
sened in India, and to which the Company were not previously liable, and therefore that 
no charge should be made against the Company on account of the pay of invalids ; and," 
fui tlier, that although cases may occasionally occur in which men return to their regiment) 
upon recovering from sickness, yet such cases are comparatively very rare, and the occurs, 
rence of them cannot afford any reason why the Company should be charged with the pay./ 
of invalids who never return to their regiment, and most of whom come home expressly fpr , 
the purpose of being pensioned, much less with travelling allowances to such invalids and top 
their families. 


Pay, fyc. of Privates belonging to Regiments upon the India Establishment, employed at • ” 
Bat-men to Officers not belonging to that Establishment. 

In the accounts which we have examined, a few instances have occurred mMrhicfcr private 
soldiers, belonging to regiments on the Indian Establishment, are employed as bat-men-. 

to 
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under certain circumstances, to people in authority* who feel greatly their own individual 
responsibility, this selfish denial would be considered a virtue, for it might be construed and 

, ! ,ut fo 1 1 '. 1 * 1 * ,s lowing a great regard for the interests, comforts, and efficiency of those 
immediately under them. 

At present there is no general staff nor any depository of military information of the 
resources ot the whole of India and the neighbouring countries. There is a King’s 
general staff, there is a Bengal, Madras, and Bombay general staff, but there is no general 
stall lor the service of all India. There is a surveyor-general’s department, it is true, for 
India, where geographical, and in some cases topographical information is accumulated 
but there is no general depot for information respecting military resources and capabilities 
and general statistics.^ There is much intelligence and information in the various 
departments of the staff, and many authentic anil well-executed memoirs on the above 
subjects have been drawn up and are still in existence, but they nre not in ouc place that 
they may be examined and collated, and the best information extracted and compressed 
from them. r 

The formation of a general staff for all India is therefore most necessary, and surely its 
composition ought not to be confined to any particular portion of the service, to King’s 
Bengal, Madras, or Bombay officers. ® ’ 

llad the armies been amalgamated, or even had there been a general staff’ for the whole 
of India, and the orders been conveyed through it, no question could ever have arisen to 
cause so much embarrassment as that has done, whether the Marquis of Hastings or Sir 
1 liomas Ilislop were Commander-in-chief during the campaign against the Pindarries. 

If such questions, difficult to be decided by the first authorities of the state, arise out of 
the disunion of the various portions of our Indian army in times of peace, and much though* 
and consideration is found necessary to define the limits of different Indian military autho- 
rities we surely should not be slow in believing that numerous and still more important 
and delicate questions and differences might arise, under circumstances far less favourable • 
and when any conflict of authorities might occasion an irreparable injury to an empire' 
which might be exposed at the same time to the vigorous efforts of a powerful and intelli- 
gent enemy. 

It does not seem probable that any great difficulty would arise in adjusting the list of 
general and lield-ofiicers of ihe three Presidencies. A reasonable consideration would 
doubtless be shown, where the £ood of the service would permit, to the wishes of the pre- 
sent nekl-oihcers in allowing them to continue their services, if they wished it in the 
regiments they have long been associated w ith ; the Government would also take ’into its 
favourable consideration any particular cases in which officers near the top of the list of 
lieutenant -colonels or majors of the different establishments might have their promotion 
delayed by tho amalgamation, and suffer disappointment and injury by the operation of a 
general system. ' 1 

The amalgamation of the three armies, besides the advantages nbove mentioned would 
certainly bring along with it a very considerable reduction of expenditure. 

The certainty of this will be perceived when it is recollected that each establishment has 
at present a complete General Staff, an Ordnance, a Commissariat, and an Audit depart- 
ment, Medical Board, &c. &c. r 

Alter the junction stores would be supplied from the nearest arsenals, by which a comi- 
derable sum would be saved in their conveyance front! one part of India to another. 

One uniform system likely to establish greater order and control would be intro&icei 
and the expenditure would thus be more easily brought under the notice of the officer* t>f 
control in India and the home authorities. * . . 

Field establishments and depots of stores and provisions being moi% generaLmight IttT 
less numerous when one system would be pursued, and one military authority would 

direct throughout the whole of the empire in India. : 

5. the 
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to officers not belongiagAo that establishment, and in consequence of which the men do not 
join the regiment to which they belong. We are of opinion that the charge of such soldiers 
should not be brought against the Company, and we take leave to submit that his Royal 
Highness the Coramander-in-Chief should be requested to give directions for the transfer in 
future of men so situated to regiments upon the British establishment. 

Off-Reckoning, or Clothing Allowance. 

This allowance is paid under special warrants of the Secretary at War, upon certificates 
from.tbe Clothing Board that the clothing of the regiment has been examined and passed. 
The amount of the allowance is governed by certain fixed and defined rates, with reference 
to the established, and not the actual, strength of the regiment. 

We are of opinion, that for the period that the Company may bo chargeable with any 
King’s regiment they are justly liable to the amount of clothing allowance paid to the 
Colonel, under the established regulations of His- Majesty’s service. 

It may be proper, however, to remark, that a question will be raised at the close of this 
Report as to what part of this allowance for the year 1822 should be considered to have 
been ificluded in the settlement up to the 30th of April in that year. 

Passage-money to Officers. 

The cases in which King’s officers, proceeding to India or returning from thence, are 
entitled to be provided with passages at the Company’s expense, as well as the amount of 
the passage-money, are specified in Regulations agreed to between the Secretary at War and 
the Court of Directors. 

The general practice, as to officers in England, is for the Company cither to provide 
a passage for, or to issue the passage-money to the officer entitled to it under those Regu- 
lations, upon receiving official intimation from the Conmr.inder-in-Chief that such officer 
has been ordered to proceed to India. Cases have, however, arisen in which the passage- 
money has been issued, in the first instance, by the Paymaster-general, and in those cases 
the amount has been stated as a demand against the Company. 

We are of opinion that the Company should repay all sums issued on this account, under 
Regulations already framed, or which may hereafter be framed with their concurrence; but 
m order to guard against double payments, as well as to satisfy the Company that the cases 
m which passage-money is granted fall within the scope of those Regulations, we submit 
that it would be desirable if the practice of issuing the money at once from the Company’s 
Treasury to the parties entitled to it were invariably observed. 

Recruiting. 

The charge of recruiting comprises levy-money, pay, marching and other allowances, all 
of which are fixed under defined Regulations applicable to the army at large. 

We entertain no doubt, that under the Act of the 33d Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, which has 
been already quoted, the Company are bound to repay to the Crown such charges as may 
have arisen in respect of recruits raised for, and actually supplied to His Majesty’s forces 
serving in India ; but an important question has arisen in the application of that rule, upon 
which we are unablo to agree in opinion. 

The point may be thus oriefly stated : — When the Crown intends to call home a regiment 
from India, the recruiting for that regiment proceeds as usual, but the recruits do not go. 
The question then is, should the expense of raising such recruits, and also that of subsisting 
them up to the time when the regiment disembarks, be charged to the Company ? 

The agitation of this question naturally led to the consideration of the liability of the 
Company to the charge of effecting reliefs ; upon which point we beg leave, in the first 
place, to submit our separate opinions. 

Charge of Reliefs. 

When the Crown determines to relieve a regiment, the relieved regiment does not quit 
India uAil the relieving regiment has arrived; and by the accounts which we have exa- 
mined. 
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mined, it appears to have been the practice to charge the Companycwith the expense of the 
relieving regiment from the date of its embarkation for India, and with the expense of. the 
relieved regiment up to the date of its debarkation in Europe, 

‘To this practice it is objected, on the part of the Company, that it is at least doubtful 
whether, under the existing laws, the Company are chargeable with any part of the expense 
of effecting reliefs ; that although it might have been reasonable to have fixed some rate, 
when the Act of 33d Geo. 3, c. 52, s. 128, was passed, by which the Company should have 
been made liable to pay the expense from time to time under defined ana proper limits, it 
does not appear that, as the law stands, they arc required to pay any charge arisjng from 
what may be considered as a spontaneous act of the Crown; and that, independently of the 
law of the case, upon principles of equity the charge should be limited to the expense, inci- 
dental to the reliefs, viz. that of transport; and that the Company should not, for any 
period, be charged with the ordinary expenses, viz. pay and off-reckonings of both the 
relieving and relieved regiments. 

It is urged, on the part of His Majesty's Government, that when the Acts directing the 
employment of King’s troops in India were passed, it could not have been in the contem- 
plation of Parliament to deprive the Crown of the power of ordering troops to India, and of 
changing or relieving them as often as the exigency of the public service might require ; 
that if such had been in the contemplation of Parliament, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the Crown would have been empowered to raise an army expressly for service in India, 
which would probably have been raised under different circumstances, and governed by 
regulations different from those applicable to Ilis Majesty’s troops raised for the general 
service of the empire ; that therefore the reliefs arc strictly warranted by the arrangement 
under which the King’s troops are employed in India, and that the Company are bound to 
defray the whole expense consequent thereupon, for Parliament has not, in the Acts under 
which those troops are. so employed, or in any of their subsequent proceedings, contemplated 
the necessity of making any provision out of the general revenues of the empire towards 
these expenses ; that it is obvious that the expense of transporting regiments to and from 
India is incurred solely by their employment in the service of the Company ; and that 
during the time they are on shipboard, or in India, they are not in a situation to render any 
service, as a part of the force of the empire (exclusive of India), which could fairly bring the 
charge of their maintenance upon the public revenues; and, therefore, that the law has 
contemplated, and Parliament always acted upon the principle, that the Company are charge- 
able with the expense of those troops from the day of their embarkation to the day of their 
relanding in England, or in any colonics belonging to the Crown, in case they should be 
ordered to be so landed, and placed at the disposal of the officers of the Crown ; and thatf 
the equitable application of this principle is, that the Company should be charged with the 
daily rates of pay, and with such proportion of tile annual expense, such as ofi-reckonings, 
&c. as may be equal to the proportion of the whole year, commencing from the 24th of 
December, as the regiment may have been in the service of the Company, and that the regi- 
ment ought to be considered as in the Company’s service from the day of its embarkation 
for India to the day of its rclanding from thence. 

To these arguments it is replied, on the part of the Company, that Parliament has 
sanctioned, or rather made, a contract between the Crown and the Company, by which 
King’s troops, to an extent not exceeding 20,000, may, at the pleasure of His Majesty’s 
Government, be transported to India, and maintained there wholly at the expense of the 
Company, and that the Company are also bound to pay the expense of raising recruits to 
proceed to India to supply casualties; but that it forms no part of the contract thattbe 
Company should be liable, at the will of the Crown, to the expense of exchanging regi- 
ments, much less to the charge of maintaining a double amount of force when such 
exchanges take place : that the Company fully admits the power of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to order exchanges as often as it may please, but that the question at issue refers, nqt 
to the power, but to the expense occasioned by the exercise of that ppwer ; thqtit is 
clear, that if the expense of maintaining two regiments instead of one were cha^gghble to 
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There is another circumstanee also most hurtful to the feelings and interests of the 

( J8.) — Reply Company s officers; and that is, the Company’s armies of the three Presidencies hein<>- 

of Maj. D. Wilson, always under Commanders-in-chief of another service, who frequently, far from having 
29th Mar. 1832. any sympathy or numerous associations with them, are utter strangers, and have few or 
no relations or tricuds in this foreign service, of which they have not only become the 
head, but are moreover the official guardians ot its rights, and feelings, and honour. 

By the Regulations of officers of the Company’s service are deemed equally 

eligible to hold the situation ot Commamler-in-ehiet as King’s officers; but thirty-six 
years have passed away without any one of the Company’s officers having been nominated 
to that honour at any <>t the three Presidencies, although certainly many of them must have 
been equally well qualified for such a situation as any officer of His Majesty’s service. 

It is hardly to be supposed that Commanders-in-chief, as at present appointed, can at 
once divest themselves of till feeling of partiality for their own service, with which their 
connexions have been intimate and numerous for a long period of years, and in which 
they may have reaped an abundant harvest of honours and distinctions, or, at all events, 
have attained a very high rank, soothed by success, and reposing with confidence on 
royal favour and support. 

Not only are the armies tints commanded hv officers of another service, but, as a Com- 
maudcr-in-ohiel usually carries out his own personal stall' from England with him he is 
consequently surrounded, particularly at first, by persons likely to he of the same way of 
thinking and fee ing as hunselt ; and his most confidential stall’ officer, his military secretary, 
is almost invariably a Ivinas officer. J J 


It is frequently observed that those Commanders-in-chief who remain longest in India 
have the fewest prejudices against the Company’s service ; time and freciuent intercourse 
mellows and subdues them, and they better appreciate what is good in it after a lon^ and 
caiebil examination ; but it is most unfortunate for the Company’s service that they seldom 
leinain above a lew years, alter which they return home, carrying with them what is impro- 
perly and unjustly called the weight of experience to confirm their prejudices, whilst in 
reality they have not had sufficient time to form a correct judgment under their previous 
misconceptions. But indeed, if the officers of the Company’s service were in any degree 
whatsoever inferior, for want either o( due instruction or a proper and necessary cultivation 
or their military feelings, it could only be considered their misfortune, and theblame would be 
justly attached to the King’s officers, who have constantly held the supreme command over them. 

i lie numerous changes of Commanders-in-chief also occasion another evil; and that is 
the perpetual change of systems, arising out of no commander remaining sit fficiciitly long 
to consolidate any particular one of his own. There is on this account constant variation 
ot general principles, and no gradual amelioration of system as in the King’s service, where 
the regulations and institutions remain, comparatively speaking, little altered by the change 

°l J"? 7V c # er P‘ accct m charge of the army, for the purpose of conveying to it the commands 
of His Majesty. 


Great evils have .been shown to arise to the service in India in its present posi tion and 
relation with the King’s, and it seems absolutely necessary that the most prominent of them 
should be remedied, otherwise the national interests may be injured. Some of the mpst 
pjommcnt of these evils might be overcome by extending the corresponding commission of 
the C ompany’s officers, which, as before explained, would not imply any right to employment 
where troops of the Indian army might not be. 

By permitting officers of the Indian army to rise to the highest rank of general officer*, 
by nominating them occasionally as Commanders-in-chicf of die armies in India, and byi * 
permitting t hem to attain the rank of colonel regimen tally in their oiyn service. If, the Jaie ‘ 
brevet of colonel were not to lie issued, the lieutenant-colonels in the Kingk service would 
be on the same looting as the lieutenant-colonels in the Company’s, who nmy be'klperseded 
by an officer anticipating the general brevet in this rank; nor would either be more ioj tired 
than they are by officers nominated as aides-de-camp to the King, or by wlio may 

use regimen tally in the royal engineers and artillery to that rank. ». 

But 
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the Company, it would be competent to the Crown, whenever it thought proper, to effect a 
saving to itself, by making the Company bear the charge, not only of more than 20,000 
men (the limit fixed by the law), but of twice the amount of force required or maintained 
for service in India. 

In answer, it is observed, on the part of the Crown, that it cannot be contemplated that the 
Crown will, for the purpose of transferring an expense from the public to the Company, 
order exchanges or reliefs unnecessarily ; indeed, it has rather been the subject of complaint 
in Parliament that those reliefs or exchanges have not been sufficiently frequent. 

It is conceived that the Act of the 53d Geo. 3, c. 155, s. 87, (the law referred to, limiting 
the number of men to be employed in India,) was intended to prevent a greater number than 
■20,000 from being there at any oue time, without an express application from the Company, 
and not to prohibit the Company from paying all the expenses incident to the keeping up 
that number of men there, among which incidents the expense of relief must be included ; 
but even if it should be held that, under that Act, the Company arc not liable to pay for a 
greater number of men than 20,000, the question of relief would be still open to discussion, 
because, from the casualties of the service, the establishment of the regiments in India 
must be far from complete, and therefore if the men in India, on their passage to and from 
India, and in Great Britain, do not together exceed 20,000 men, the Company would not by 
that Act be precluded from paying for the reliefs. 

To this it is replied, that without presuming to contemplate that the Crown would, for the 
purpose of tranferring an expense from the public to the Company, order reliefs unnecessarily, 
it is sufficient for the argument on behalf of the Company, that when a relief takes place, 
either the relieving or the relieved regiment must be considered as a part of the force of the 
United Kingdom, maintained independently of India, as it never has been, nor can be, con- 
tended that the Crown, merely in order that it might effect periodical reliefs of regiments, 
maintains a larger amount of force for India than its security or immediate service requires: 
that the idea, that the Company could he subjected to the charge of His Majesty’s troops to 
a greater extent than 20,000 men, at any one time, (unless furnished on the requisition of 
the Court of Dueetors,) is entirely new, and at variance, not only with the construction 
hitherto put upon the law, but with what is conceived to be it# plain intent and meaning, 
viz. that it should not he competent to His Majesty’s Government to charge the revenues of 
India with the maintenance for any time, however short, of more than 20,000 of the King’s 
troops, the amount within that maximum being determinable by His Majesty’s Government; 
neither can it he said that if 20,000, or the number within that limit, be actually present in 
India, it is necessary that to keep it up the Company should pay for a larger number, 
’ because so long as the fresh supply is limited to recruits to fill up casualties the contingency 
cannot arise ; it can, in fact, only occur from the practice of exchanging regiments, and of 
charging the Company with a double amount of force during the period of the exchange. 
Whatever may be the policy of exchanges, or the expediency of frequently resorting to this 
practice, it must still be contended, that it is not just to charge the Company with the 
maintenance of both regiments for the time occupied in the relief The charge of transport 
is not objected to on the part of the Company, although it is thought doubtful whether, 
strictly speaking, they arc by law liable to it; but the charge of the ordinary expenses of 
both the relieving and relieved regiments is decidedly objected to, it being obvious that one 
of the regiments must be regarded as a part of the force kept up for the general service of 
the empire, independently of India. 

Recruits raised for Regiments on the India Establishment, who, in consequence oj their 
Regiments being recalled, do not proceed to India. 

If it fthall be determined that the charge of the relieved regiments shall cease to the Com- 
pany from the time of their becoming chargeable with the relieving regiments, such deter- 
mination will settle ll)e question regarding the charge of raising and maintaining recruits 
for regirnentu upon the fhdia establishment, but who, tn consequence of the expected return 
of the rd^fmehts from India, do not proceed thither. ' 
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But if it bo not intended, on tl,e present occasion, to go the ent ire length of nlacino- and 

ot tlie Kinj,, and to make an end of the recurring changes in their relations, then the neces 
sity of the case seems to point out that the whole should he placed duvet I v „.„l„r ih„ ft 
nty of Ministers and establishments of the Crown, that »m JqmA 

tcctiun may be extended to all. is r anu P I<; 


Under another head, it has been suggested that many advantages would he derived from 
amalgamating the whole of the Indian army into one body; and St is ZceimUhat Z 
would take pi. tee in either case above con tern plated. 


If it should be determined to transfer the Company’s army to the King’s, exchanges to 
a certain extent that is, under the rank of field officer, might be permitted bet™ the 

years’ in’Tndial ^ InCla “ “ rmy ’ an(l proV1(,ctl l,U; |>erso»i passing into the last had been two 

This would in a great measure identify the two services of Europe and India, which is a 
most ,„H> ortant point. It would, moreover, serve to maintain tlu-same militeJy V te n in 
both, ft would secure to the Indian service the ready introduction of improvements in 
the military art, as practised in their most minute details in Europe. Whilst the perm is 
sion to exchange would open a new field to the officers of the army of Europe, will, many 
advantages ; it won d remove from the mind of the Indian officer the painful feeling, that he 
must spend all the better years of his life at a distance from Ins native country with t W 
honourable career of the service of Europe utterly closed against him. 5 

Officers making exchanges into the Indian army from the European should be permitted, 
with legal d to retirement and pension, to count their former services to the state in the pro- 
portion of one and a-hnlf year s service m Europe and one year’s service in the West-Indies 
to one years service in the East-Indies. The officer exchanging from the Indian army 
should be entitled to sell his commission when retiring from the King’s service. ^ 

Even although the t wo services should he placed under one authority, both justice anu 
expediency demand that the Indian army should have secured to it inviolably a certain and 
air portion, of the commands and staff appointments; and it is only because this lms 
ntnerto been done that it has in any way been able to maintain its ground ; but if all the 
above-mentioned differences were abolished, the same necessity for the exclusion of Kind’s 
officers lrom many of the staffi situations would not exist. Until then, however, this exclu- 
sion is absolutely of vital importance to the Indian army. 

? he following reasons may he offered for a large portion of the commands and staff ap- 
pointments remaining with the Indian army under any circumstances : 

1st. I he Indian army being numerically so much greater than the European in India. 

2d. The very greut probability of Governors and Commanders-in-chief having had little 
or no previous connexion with the Indian service, and being consequently more disposed 
to advance the European. ^ 1 

3d. I he general qualification in the Native languages being superior in the Indian to 
the European army. ° ‘ 

4th. flie great sacrifice consequent on entering at an early period of life a service in a 
foreign country, where men are deprived of the society of their family and relations. 

5th. 1 he deleterious climate of India, which, besides the general bad effect it produces 

I f rut rnhef ilnfinn 1 i. . /» • . n /* • 


on the constitution, involves the difficulty and great expense of a visit to Europe for tin 

sity of returning with the like. 


recovery of health, and tlie necessity a 

6th. The great expense consequent to the frequent necessity of sending the families of 
officers to Europe for their health, and their children for education. 

It difficulty should be found in adjusting the rights, advantages, and rank of the corps of 
engineers and artillery of the European and Indian armies, the officers now in the Indian 
might be permitted to remain a part, and to retain the promotion in their own corps as at 
present, but all vacancies at the oottom should he filled by officers of the corps of Europe, 
which would In time produce the effect of making the services one in each branch. 

v. 3 G J The 
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It is proper, however, that we should put your Lordships inpdS&ession of the principal 
arguments upon which the propriety of charging the Company with the expense of 
such recruits is maintained on the part of the Crown; and resisted oh the part of the 
Company. • ■ ’ v 

The propriety of the charge is contended for, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
upon the ground that a regiment, at its return from India; 1 b, in most cases) much weaker 
than when it proceeded thither ; that the arrangement by which the Crown lends a certain 
part of its force to the Company must be considered as a make-goOd lease, and, conse- 
quently, that the Company should repair all casualties up' to the period of the rfegiment’s 
arrival in Europe. ' ' '' >*' • 

On the other hand, it is contended, on the part of the Company, that the charge' -is inad- 
missible, upon the ground that the Crown does not raise regiments expressly for' the Com- 
pany’s use, but only lends regiments forming part of the general army ; that the Company 
are not legally chargeable with any expense incurred for levying the regiments which the 
Crown may determine to send to India ; that supposing the Crown to lend a regiment to 
the Company of 1 ,000 men, from the time of its embarkation, and during its stay ihlndla* 
the Company repay all charges incurred in recruiting it, either to that strength, ®r to any 
strength which the Crown may think proper. At the expiration of ao years the regiment 
returns to England, and its strength is then 400 : if that regiment had not gone to India, 
and the Crown had not recruited it, it would have been totally exhausted at the expiration 
of the 20 years, and therefore the Crown do, in fact, get the 400 men for which the Com- 
pany have paid. 

To this it is replied, that of the total force kept up by the Crown, a certain part must be 
held to be maintained expressly for India ; and whenever a strong regiment is sent to India, 
and a weak one is returned, the regiment returned must, to keep the force of the empire 
complete, be recruited to the strength of that sent to India ; and it is conceived that the 
Company are bound to pay the expense incurred thereby, or, in other words, to return to 
the Crown the amount of force received from it. 

In answer to this it is observed, that the weakness of the relieved regiment at its return, 
as compared with the relieving regiment, arises principally from the casualties not having 
been supplied since the exchange was determined upon ; and that, as the Company from 
that period, or rather from the embarkation of the relieving regiment, have to supply its 
casualties, they ought not to be called upon to supply casualties occurring at the same 
time in the relieved regiment. 

It is also argued, on the part of the Company, that the amount of the force in India varies; 
that the maximum is 20,000, but that the number within that maximum depends upon * 
His Majesty’s Government, who at one period may think 15,000 men necessary, and at 
another period that 12,000 are sufficient. Suppose, therefore, the force in 1813 to have 
been 15 regiments, each 1,000 strong; that between that period and 1823 circumstancesao 
altered as to make a reduction of that force desirable, and that such reduction was effect&ti, 
not by calling home any of the regiments, but by reducing the strength of all of them, that 
is to say, by recruiting to a reduced strength, could it be possibly contended, that, in tiufeh 
a case, when the regiments come home, the Company should recruit them to 1,000 eadii*? 
and yet that would seem to be involved in the argument on the part of the Crown. 1 “T 

It is further argued, 011 behalf of the Company, that it is a certain number of men, anffbbt 
a certain number of regiments, that the law has authorized should be maintained in Iridfo, 
and that when (as in the case contemplated in the present discussion) the aggregate rftlih* 
ber of men has been made up of regiments short of their proper complement, it'-wlfit 
the fault of the Company ; they are, in fact, sufferers by the practice, there being bd$y 
expenses of a regimental nature, (such as the off-reckonings, and the pay of' a fall wi&pfo* 
ment of officers,) the amount of which is not dependent upon the bumber ofmeftriffemt 
with the regiment. That if the Crown lent to the Company a given number Lf attftt'lw&wie 
solely in India, in the same way as the Company’s European force, then the' C6m fjMtWd fjttKdd, 
agreeably to the law, defray the whole expense of recruiting to supply c&8ttaFne#/tttt$ i fAl 

r .-'the 
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been said above applies to the whole, and not to any particular parts of it. 

Any separation of the European troops of the Company from the Native, and placing the 
former under His Majesty’s Ministers and the establishments of the Crown, whilst the latter 

mirTht hsi rot.nno,! /"» 1 i i .. . * _ wvl ' 1 


• 1*1 , • , j ~ : — » wuiii.wiuiiuua uiu cruwn, wnu.st tne latter 

might be retained under the Company, would have a direct tendency to deteriorate the 
latter, tor the European officers, looked to as the primum mobile, of the Native troops, even 
by themselves, would feel it as a deen wound fmm lu . 


l . .1 1 7 mtsi/etr: Hie inauvt troops, even 

by themselves, would feel it as a deep wound from rendering the breach between the two 
descriptions of servants of the same country still wider than it is at present; and these fcel- 
lngs would certainly descend from the officers to the men, who are no inattentive observers 

of what befals their European officers, their leaders, their acknowledged superiors in intel- 
iect as well as station. ” r 

There does not seem to be any grounds whatsoever to conclude that the Native troops 
would have the smallest objections to transfer their allegiance to His Majesty’s Government, 

the Company’s Wth ^ Same ° yalty ’ cheertulncss > and devotion which they have done to 

6. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests, connected with the 
army, might be expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, 
or m any of our Eastern colonies. J ’ 

° f “ blHly , ° ! B . ritish ®° lonists in India wou] d be much more identified with 
■ i i|* nV ,ov trnment than those of any others of our subjects, consequently the talents, 
elligence, and means of the colonists would be exerted most effectually to uphold the civil 
and military powers of the state, and to enable it to overcome both domestic and foreign 


I he colonists who would proceed to India would in all probability be men of some edu- 
cation, and possessed of, or able to command a considerable amount of capital, from which 
circumstances it seems certain that they would soon acquire an influence over the people 
m erior to them in these respects, and amongst whom they would settle. The colonists for 
men- own sakes would naturally endeavour to introduce a more extended and better educa- 
tion, which would occasion a greater diffusion of intelligence, more industrious habits, and 
a gi eater degree of honesty than at present exists among the lower orders in India. 

wtSwg^;;d;^|iovS. acquire a 8upwior dcgrce of proficiency > and the «««&«««* 

,JV ; descri P t,ons ,°f military stores might then be manufactured and readily supplied when 
■ l «. ?.? ?r y 1 e( ] mre > instead of remaining for years in the arsenals, as at present they must 
uo, bom the necessity of having a large stock on hand. 

a . rU/ ' c< r s lncrease ? fi°°dness, they might be diminished in numbers, and the wages 
ends and superintendents become less. There would be more qualification at a cheaper 
l ate, and the lowest servants of the departments in the military branch of the service would 
be Uius made more efficient. 


rhere would from colon! zation be a greater number, and a better description of contractors 
or public works and supplies, who would be individuals of greater energy und more active 
habits than they are at present. • , 

rhere cannot be a doubt that a militia composed of colonists, or one of which colonists 
mined an influential part, would be a material addition to the military strength of ctir 
< vd nmentm India, and in the event of an invasion, the confidence and point of unioniand 
amalgamation their attachment would afford, would be most useful. ; 


In time their descendants might be looked to as the most eltolblo descridfion' 6f recruits 
r a national army in India. - .-. , yV (! . 

(Signed) 3D. Witso*> ’ 


Major, 7th Regiment Bombay Infantry. 
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the recruits raised would be gent to India. But if,- as at present, the Crown think proper 
periodically tot change the regiment?, whereby the Company are subjected to a large expense, 
it is conceived * that to subject. the Company to a charge for recruiting the relieved regi- 
ments is virtually to make them pay for the men of the relieving regiment, with which, it 
is admitted; they have nothing to do until its embarkation ; and also, that as the recruits in 
question are, from the time of their being raised, employed in rendering service to the public, 
it is not just that the Company should be charged with their maintenance, they deriving no 
benefit from those services. 

In Opposition to these arguments, it is urged, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, 
that tne principle upon which His Majesty’s troops are employed in India, both by the 
letter anu -spirit of the Acts of Parliament, and also by the admissions which have from 
time to time been made when this subject has been under discussion, is that the whole 
expense' of the troops employed, both direct and contingent, should be borne by the 
Company. 

That the general establishment of the army is increased by the number of men employed 
in. India, and, as there is no reason to suppose that the establishment would be the same 
whether these men were so employed or not, the whole expense to the public is not borne by 
the Company, unless they return a regiment in the same state of numbers and efficiency as 
it was when it entered their service, and which regiment was raised at the expense of the 
public, and received by the Company in a state of efficiency free of any cost whatever. 
The Company, during the stay of the regiment in India, send out at their expense recruits, 
&c. to fill up casualties ; but even after these recruits have joined, when it is relieved and 
returns to England, and even when joined by the recruits raised previously to its landing, 
but who never went to India, it is not so strong, perhaps by one half, as it was when it 
embarked, and the public are put to the expense of recruiting the regiment returned to the 
strength of the regiment sent to India to relieve it, which expense they would not have 
incurred in case tne regiment had not been required by the Company. That if the Com- 
pany are not and ought not to be called upon to pay the expense of raising troops for ser- 
vice in India, they ought, it is conceived, to restore the regiments in the same state of 
efficiency as they were in when they took them into their service. If, on the contrary, the 
Company did pay for raising the regiments sent to India, they ought not to be called upon 
to complete the regiments upon their return. That, supposing no recruiting was carried on 
at all for regiments in India, but that they were exchanged as soon as, by reduction of num- 
bers, they became inefficient, and were replaced by complete regiments from the British 
establishment, raised and disciplined at the expense of the public, could it be contended 
f that this mode of supplying the Company with troops would not be attended by a great 
expense to Great Britain, and a corresponding saving to the Company, which neither the 
letter nor spirit of the agreement would justify '! That if this be admitted, it must follow that 
the Company’s sending out recruits to India, during the period the regiment is serving 
there, does not alter the case in principle, but only in degree ; it renders it necessary to 
exchange the jegiment less frequently, or renders it less incomplete upon its return ; but, 
when the exchange takes place, the expense to Great Britain is incurred. That the argu- 
ment, that the regiment, if it had not been sent to India, and not recruited at home for the 
s[>ace of eo years, Would be less strong and less efficient than a regiment returning from 
India, having in the mean time, been recruited in the present manner, cannot in any way be 
made available,; unless it be further contended, that the total number of the troops now upon 
the British and Indian establishments collectively would have been kept up if none of them 
had peen employed in India* whether they were required for the public service or not. If 
this be contended,. >t may certainly be said, that the employment or a portion of these troops 
in India relieved .thf : - ic from an expense which they would otherwise incur for their 
maintenanae>>buti{«e it iawell -known that these troops would not have been kept up if 
their, aervicelthadiipfe been required, in India, and that, in addition to the troopB in India, as 
nvaqy ttoopa’h^f ifrom rime to tune heea kept up for other services as farliament thought 
requisite^ is^c^vedithat thiaargumentdoea notapply in any manner to relieve the 
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( 2~ nmY * Co "’ Dc ' s ™s,^r b ™ m " *■*"«. 

ias\i, r^ T 80 ! 01 ! 9 : ho T’ er ’ of " ,y inabili, y to tl,ro ' v >»»et. n J tl „„ 

t'r„: 

duicics than may be collected front public documents accessible to all. P 

mm ufnu® |H j ,i0<l When 1 e ' ,ter f ,l , the sorvico of 'lic East-lndia Company, thirty-one years 

si 

iM'lm e, a small diaria in ti.e .,d s l,l,„,n l,„„,i „f S ,„al. Sim, ! S ~'l L, 

E U m7;',ni «™y. 'Vhiel. a, present „mS rfa IrSi'a 

hoist and two battalions of foot artillery, three regiments of Native cavalry and one Fn- 

opean, and tvventy-six regiments of Native infantry of one battalion each Ant the com 
dement of Native corps is at present so much reduce, I, and tlm actmd Strength of Z 

emerirenei' ' e , f J lcrcas ^ t ’ tbat tl,orc can be but a very small body of troops disposable for 

0 ‘ ■JS“;aii“^ 0 ” t ak, W“ «IIo W «..ce for thefi»rris«;„ s and oitp«,A through* 

tn.i'n!; ' • fallowing appears to be the present distribution of the army 

In the Deccan, that is to say, m the Poona, Sattnrah, Sholapore, and Al.mcdnuggur dis 
nets, are stationed one regiment of cavalry and live of iufimiry. These SS scS 

iriimun ^ 1 "" C t ! aC - t 01 coun, ''>’» »nd there is consequently not more than a single re- 
giment at any one station, with the exception of Poona, where a small force is collecn-H 

fantrv lU f g H- l \i° - NiUi * C baltalio,,s * iu addition to a regiment of dragoons and one of in- 
fantry of His Majesty’s troops. In Guzerat there are one cavalry, one European a d 
live Native infantry regiments, three of which latter corps are stationed at Baroda mid 
frontfer ^PiSt ' tberema.nder being cantoned at Deesa. a station on the north-west 

t which w , , I ?r ! ?i'T ,,,y reR,n,C " tS arc stationed in the .Southern Mahratta districts, 
of which two aic at Kulladgee; one cavalry and three infantry regiments in Kattywar 

one ir 1 1 Cmc| l ' V rc ^ , ” le ‘ nts "* Candoish, two in the Concan, two’in Bombay garrison, and 
Cutch, complete the number of regular regiments composing the Bombay army. 

JJ:\° rSa r'T, -° { t,1CSC tr °° I,S is "'udeHed on that of the British arinv, each regi- 

m ssioirn,! L\ T ^ ,n, ° • COm|,a , mt „ S * * * .’ with a complement of European and Native com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers and regimental staff - . The only peculiarity in 

Kienmlrnof'-.t H «f Native commissioned officers, under the 
designation of snbadars and jemadars, who rank below all European officers, and are sc- 

Tr„ / rom tllose bavildars or serjeants considered best qualified for promotion. This 
men V° S . seS ? but ‘/tile influence in their corps, the men being taught to look for 
piomotion exclusively to their European officers ; the rank, however, is useful, as holding 

01 th the strongest inducement for good behaviour throughout the inferior gradations 
M.'.. a9 * a J t ' ,er incentive ceases on attaining the rank of jemadar, it is found that few 
Native officers long retain the active and zealous qualities that contributed to their ad- 
vancement. 

3. The employment and designation of the general staff are similar to that of the Bri- 

tisn army, nor does the system of conducting the departments of the adjutant or uuarnr- 

master-general appear* tQv^rcquire any alteration whatever. With regard to the Com- 

missariat department, I can only vouch for its efficiency, of which I have had most con- 

vmciug praofe, on, field service, but of its economical merits, or the manner in which its 

details are conducted, I am unable to speak from personal experience ; on these points, 

* however, 
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Company from thjaijr liability to restore thp regiment# tp^be pnbUp ip the samp, Plate of 
efficiency as they were in when they entered their service. , **:* . 

This principle would, indeed, seem to be recognised by tfie Legislature^ fo^ by the Act 
28 Geo. 3, c. 8, 8. }, the Company were charged with the ejtpenap of raising, transporting 
and maintaining the forces to be sent to India; and it is clear that, under this law* the 
Company would, in the event of a regiment being withdrawn from India* pay for men not 
used exclusively in their service, and of which they might, therefore, justly complain ; hut 
under the Act of the 33d of his late Majesty, the Company are not charged with the expanse 
of raising regiments for service in India, but are charged with the expense of raisin'? ana' sap-, 
plying recruits; and under the most extended construction which is contended for’ (ftf'HnlT . 
part pf the Crown, viz. that the Company should restore the regiment to the Grown ifrwS 
same state of strength and efficiency as when they took it into their service, the Company 1 
are not and cannot be called upon to defray more than the actual expense incurred by^tHe 
Crown in replacing the men who die or who are worn out in their service. " , 

In reply, it is submitted, on the part of the Company, that even were the view which the 
officer of the Crown takes of this subject to be acted upon, it would seem to involve only 
the charge of raising the recruits, and that the Company cannot in any view be held liable 
tp the further charge of subsisting them for a period in which the Crown employs them, 
and the Company neither has, nor can have, any benefit from their services ; that as respects 
the oharge of levying, the arguments by which it is maintained on the part of the Crown, 
admit that thp Company should not be charged with any expense incurred prior to the 
embarkation of a regiment to India; and yet that, in effect, this is the point at issue. 

A regiment goes to India, all the men composing it are worn out during its service there, 
thp casualties are recruited by the Company, and if at its return the Company are sub* 
jected to the charge of recruiting it to the strength at which it went to India, surely they 
in that case pay for the expense of raising the regiment. That the enactments quoted on 
the part of tne Crown, as well as the 31 Geo. 3, c. 10, seem clearly to indicate the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to relieve the Company from all charge of raising regiments for 
service iu India, and to limit their liability to the actual expenses incurred “ for and on 
account of His Majesty’s forces serving in ludia, and for raising and supplying recruits for 
the same.” That recruits levied for a regiment coming home are not even raised for, muck 
less supplied to, a force serving in India. That unless, therefore, it can be shown, contrary 
to the admission made on the part of the Crown, and to the plain meaning of the statute, 
that the Company should pay for raising regiments for service in India, it can hardly be 
maintained that they ought to be charged with any expense for recruits who do not go tp 
India. That the question has been argued, on behalf of the Crown, upon the abstract ground 
that the whole expense of the employment of King’s troops in India, both direct and con- 
tingent, should be borne by the Company ; that (independently of the limitation of this 
charge, fixed by the Legislature to the expense of raising and supplying recruits for His 
Majesty’s forces serving in India) if any such abstract ground be taken on the part of tbfi 
Crown, the. Company are equally entitled to assume on their part, as an abstract grounfj, 
that the expense to them, for King’s troops serving in India, should not exceed the charm 
of that number of men within the maximum of 20,000 which the King’s Government’ 'siajr, 
think fit to order; that is to say, that if the number fixed be 15,000, or more or less^ioo 
Company having once transported them, ought to pay only the charge of maintaining then), 
and of furnishing recruits to keep up that number ; that it ip admitted to be possible, thill 
iq the present system of periodical exchange of King’s regiments serving iq India# 
which the Company have no control, by paying only tor the recruits who go to India;*' 
Company might pot pay lor the full number of recruits necessary to keep up the force s 
tioned there, and that the difference* if any, would operate as a charge to the Crown ■itf-li 
shape, of. expense of raising regiment* destined for India to relieve Others^ but 1 thafr.t 
Crown derives an important advantage, and the Company incur; a large flipenaeby 
present system of exchanging regiments,. which infinitely qwrp than «httntertf$fc*$ 
which the CroWQ may incur for recruits tp supply deficiencies in regimental' j>$ # , 
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continued. however, there can he no difficulty in obtaining the fullest information, as there are many 

( 19 .) Reply officers of that department now in England, particularly Lieutenant-colonel Bellasis, 

vf Colonel Stannus, late Commissary-general at Bombay, and Colonel Hull, formerly Deputy Commissary- 
20th Feb. 1832. general to the Deccan division of the army. The Ordnance and Store department is ex- 
ceedingly well supplied and conducted, but as I can only judge from effects, there may 
possibly be reforms required in the interior management of this as well as other do 
partments. 

4. From the distribution of the army already noticed, it would appear that there are 
• few concentrated bodies of troops on the Bombay Establishment ; the change of our po- 
litical relations with different Native powers having released us from the obligation of 
maintaining large detachments in constant readiness for service. There would seem ‘to 
be no immediate cause of apprehension from any of the independent states on the western 
side of India, nor any probability of a combination against our interests among the 
Native powers; but as it is admitted that fear is our best security against aggression, it 
may be matter of consideration whether the army has not already been reduced to too 
low a scale of numerical strength consistently with the safety of our Indian empire. 

Ft. 1 have already touched on the efficiency of the army, which, as far as I can judge, 
is complete in everything but numbers; with respect to the economy with which it is 
provided, 1 am quite incompetent to offer any opinion. The Bombay troops have always 
been distinguished for loyalty and subordination, even during periods when disaffection 
pervaded the army of the neighbouring Presidency. The number of European officers 
is unquestionably too limited, as it is well known that on them depends the confidence 
and military spirit which elevates our Native soldiery so far above those in the service of 
the Native powers. For this reason, great caution ought to be observed in employing 
them out of their own line of duty, and perhaps it might be found advisable to have se- 
parate establishments for the Commissariat, Barrack, and other branches connected with 
the Military department, instead of filling them up, as at present, from the effective 
strength of the army. 

6. 1 am not in possession of sufficient data to form a correct judgment respecting the 
change alluded to in the tilth paragraph of your letter. I can only testify, as far as my 
experience goes, that the present, system works well ; that the discipline and efficiency 
ot the army have been successfully upheld; and that the best spirit has always existed 
among the troops. J cannot doubt that similar results would continue to be experienced 
were the whole army brought directly under the authority of ministers, but unless it 
were unquestionable that those essential objects could be equally well maintained under 
the economical arrangements consequent on the proposed change of system, it would 
perhaps be safe to h ave the military administration in the hands of those authorities 
under whom it has been brought to its present flourishing condition. The effect of con- 
solidating the Indian army with the King’s would, in my opinion, prove highly prejudi- 
cial to the public interests. It would for instance, be most injurious to the discipline of 
Native regiments, if officers were transferred to them from the British army, as such 
persons being entirely ignorant of the language, customs, and prejudices of the men' under 
their command, the whole of the interior detail and economy would consequently deyolve 
on the Native officers. The public staff would labour under the same disadvantages if 
similarly appointed, and the inevitable result would be the gradual but complete disorga- 
nization of the army. In the event, therefore of its being placed under the authority of 
the Crown, an essential change should be made in the mode of officering it ; CAdet$ fbfr* 
the artillery and engineers might be educated at the military seminaries, find thfdfee for 
infantry appointed by ministers, under the same regulations as at present* fiu< the sjtetom 
of regimental rise by seniority ought never to be interfered with. < ' U 

7- It would require a perfect knowledge of the mode ofirdetuiting . 
European troops, of the rate of freight, and the relative expense ofpetistdtife 
tion of cadets, to enable me to offer any decided opinion on tfie queries contaifttd ih 
6th paragraph of your communication. With regard to the necessary eBthfilishtaieiits tii 

India, 
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frtrrt Inditf; for (hit Whenever thS CJ^o'Wti Sfcndfl a regiment to India to relieve a regiment 
already there, the Company have riflt oiiljr thtf expense of transport for both regiments, but 
hdVe also, as .^plained in a fbrdiet part df this Report, the charge of maintaining both 
atftil the debarkation in Europe Of the relieved regiment; that thus it is apparent that the 
Gbtnpany in such Oases pay for a force not serving in India, but which forms part of the 
fbrce kept up by the Crown independently of I ndra. 

Provisional Battalion. 

U J ' 

Aejnsome degree connected with the question thus discussed, we proceed to state, that 
year 1821 a battalion was formed out of the recruits at the dep6t at Albany Bar- 
raoks, consisting of men raised both for the regiments npon the British and upon the Indian 
establishments. This battalion was employed in garrison duty in the isle of Wight, and 
afc Portsmouth. The pay of such of the men as belonged to regiments upon the India esta- 
blishment has been continued as a charge against the Company, in the same manner as the 
pay Was: charged previously to the battalion being formed. 

In support of this charge, it is stated, on the part of His Majesty’s Government, that the 
expense to the Company is not greater than it would have been if the provisional battalion 
had not been formed ; that the establishment of that battalion is of benefit to the Company, 
inasmuch as the men get more perfectly acquainted with their regimental duties, and are 
therefore better soldiers when they join their regiments; that the duty which they are 
required to perform is garrison duty only ; and although their performance of that duty 
renders the duty of the other regiments in the garrison more easy, yet it by ho means 
follows that this battalion would have been established, or if established, that the recruits 
of the regiments in India would have joined it, if their pay was to be defrayed by the public, 
because the expense of 300 or 400 recruits serving with the battalion Would be nearly the 
same as an increased establishment to that extent, while the value of their services (from 
those services not being available for all times and places) would be very different; in short, 
that if the men are not detained from India, if the men are not rendered less serviceable to 
the Company when they join their regiments, and if no extra expense is imposed upon the 
Company by their employment in the provisional battalion, no valid objection cafi be urged 
to the principle of the charge. That such employment must be considered as an improved 
mode of drill, and that the Commander-in-Chief must and ought to have the power of 
directing in what manner the recruits shall be disciplined and employed during the time 
they remain at the dep6t. 

On the part of the Company, it is freely admitted that the Commander-in-Chief must 
have the power of directing in what manner the recruits should be disciplined and employed 
during the time they remain at the depot; but that the question is, in the event or such 
employment beirig in the service of the Crown, Who should defray the' charge of mainte- 
nance ? Upon this question it is observed, that most of the recruits belonging to regiments 
.jufpott the India establishment employed i h the provisional battalion were not intended to 
proceed to Indie, the regiments being about to be relieved ; that to that extent, there- 
fore, the benefit resulting from the improved mode of drill would be experienced by the 
vOrpwa, and not by the Company; that the employment of these recruits in rendering an 
jSptual service to the Crown afforded an example in support of the argument in favour of 
the, Company's being relieved from all charge for recruits who do not go to India ; that in 
^r^Bpeqi of .such recruits who after serving with the provisional battalion aid proceed to India, 
<(1)0 Cpmpmt? ought not to pay the whole of their charge for the period of service with that 
^AtUlion, because the Crown are not entitled to the gratuitous services of troops in the pay 
M- (pe. Company, and therefore,, when any Services are rendered by such trOops to the 
. the CrOwh should bear the charge of a portion of their pay. 

gjjfc the . provisional battalion, we observe, that there are a few battalion 
afc.tbeo pay, of, a ftnatJter-master, Serjeant-major, &c., which we agree in 
jtoiheibntaffhfc assamst ihe .Goaawjanrvv 

_ it has been suggested, on the phtt of 

tto, that' if n should be hereafter determined that the Company are bound to restore 
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India, the Governments there have lately directed so much of their attention to econo- 
mical reforms, that it may safely be inferred that the expense of all departments has 
been reduced to the lowest possible scale. At all events, the power as well as the incli- 
nation to retrench exists to the fullest extent under the present system ; and it is bv no 
means obvious that any beneficial chant>e is likely to result from a transfer of authority. 
The retiring pensions of both officers and men are fixed on a scale of liberality but not 
more so than justice demands, or circumstances render necessary. 

8. The only way in which colonization would probably a fleet the public interests con- 
nected with the army would be in affording greater facilities for recruiting European 
regiments, and of obtaining a better description of men for the Commissariat^ Store, and 
other departments than are at present procurable from the ranks. Hie danger result in «• 
from such a measure, in enabling Native powers to attach Europeans to their service with 
greater ease than at present, is more of a political than a military question. 

9. At the first view it appears reasonable to suppose, that by placing the whole army 
under one ( onirnanderdn-chief, the result must prove beneficial in ensuring combination 
and uniformity of discipline throughout the service; but if these advantanges are found 
to exist at present, would it not be imprudent to risk the manifold inconveniences arising 
from the delay which the great distance of head-quarters would occasion both to indivi- 
duals and the public ? Local peculiarities and prejudices, too, require particular ma- 
nagement, which must he best understood on the spot; and it. would probably be found 
that the same Regulations would be inapplicable to all the different, descriptions of troops 
under the three Presidencies. In point of fact, the Supreme Government, is already 
vested with controlling power in all cases of importance or emergency; and no incon- 
venience, as far as I have heard, has ever been fclttrom a want of zealous co-operation in 
the subordinate Governments, where troops of different Presidencies have been required 
for combined operations. 



10. I regret that, being altogether ignorant of the arrangements whereby the present 
system ot Government control is fixed by Parliamentary enact mcul, or in what manner 
the system itself operates upon the Indian army, 1 feel quite incompetent to offer any 
opinion ou the query contained in the 9th paragraph of your letter. 

1 have, iVc. 

(Signed) E. G. S i an M rs, 

Colonel, Bombay Army. 


(20.) — REPLY of Colonel MAYNE, e. n., dated Edinburgh, 5th March 1832. 

Sir: 

I have been honoured with your letter of the 2d ultimo, intimating the probability of (2° ) lit piy 
my being required as a witness before t lie E^t-lndia Committee, and calling on rne for of Colonel Maync 
such information as I may he able to afford on different points stated in your letter. AI::n ti ' 

The period that has elapsed since 1 left India, and the absence of all official documents, 
myst necessarily render any observations that I' may have to offer very limited. 

On the first, second, and third points of your letter, correct information can be obtained 
only from official papers ; I beg therefore respectfully to refer to the Military Returns from 
thg different Presidencies, to be found in the India House. 

4. “ Efficiency.” Past experience has proved the efficiency of the Indian army in 

all its branches ; but to render this efficiency more perfect, it is very desirable (nay, abso 
lutely n^essary, if employed against an European enemy), that the establishment of Euro- 
pean officer? presept with Native corps, should be kept more complete than has been the 
case of late years* How this is to be effected in the most economical and least objection- 
able mqmiier becomes a matter of consideration. I would suggest, that on an officer being 

appointed 
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the regiments, taken into their service in> the eame state of . strength and efficiency astbey 
were in when embarked for India, it might be , desirable, instead of the present practice of 
charging to the Company the subsistence of the men raised for regiments, ind odia, but who 
do not proceed thither in consequence of the regiments being about to return, - that the 
Company should be relieved from any detailed charge for recruits for such regiments from 
jhe day it may be notified to the Company that the regiments to which- they belong are 
about to be ordered home, and that in lieu of such detailed charge, an account should be 
taken upon the landing of the regiments of the number of men required to complete -thorn 
to their strength upon their embarkation, and that the Company should pay to the Grow 
such a sum of money for each man deficient as would be equal to the levy-money, 
to the subsistence of the man during the period it usually requires to render a 'tobftm 
a disciplined soldier. i . , .‘.'vox. 

The only observations made on the part of the Company upon this suggestion;' ate/fiftt, 
that their claim to be relieved from all charge on account of the recruits in question, cannot 
be relinquished ; and, secondly, that were the principle of the suggestion entertained/ it- 4s 
conceived that even in that case the deficiency of men in the relieved regiment to be'made' 
good by the Company should be computed with reference to the actual strength at the 
time of the embarkation of the relieving regiment, instead of at the time of the disem- 
barkation in the United Kingdom of the relieved regiment, the Company being subjected 
to the charge of recruiting for the relieving regiment trom the time of its embarkation. 


Transfer of Recruits from Regiments upon the India to Regiments upon 

Establishments. 


the British 


Instances occasionally arise in which recruits are transferred from regiments upon the 
British to regiments upon the India establishment, and vice versa. From statements which 
have been produced, it does not appear that there was any material variation in the number 
of such transfers during the period embraced in our investigation. But if by future 
accounts it shall appear that there is an important difference between the numbers of men 
transferred from the one establishment to the other, wc are of opinion that a proportionate sum 
should either be deducted from, or added to the charge against the Company, as the case 
iqay be. 

Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and Privates, belonging to Regiments upon the India 
Establishment, employed in escorting Recruits , Deserters, fyc. belonging to Regiments upon 
the British Establishment. 


The charge in respect of these officers and men, when employed in services connected Witt 
the British establishment, was, in the first instance, objected to on the part of the Company 
but it appearing, upon explanation, that all the officers, non-commissioned officers a$i . 
privates at the depots, whether belonging to regiments upon the India or British establish*, 
ments, take their regular tour of duty, and that officers and men belonging to regimenf^, 
upon the British establishment are frequently employed in services having reference didy 
to regiment!) upon the India establishment, we concur in opinion that such a course '.of,, 
proceeding is equally beneficial to both parties, as each occasionally derives assistance fr$nt- 
the other, and tnat, in fact, the charge of each is less than it would probably be were tqgnL 
a complete separation between the duties of the two branches, ' ! 

Expense of the Staff of the several Districts and DepCts in which Recruits are raised 'Ottiyi 
subsisted, on account of Regiments serving in India. ‘tunmin 


With regard to the staff expense, it is proposed, on the part of the Crown, that 
pany should be charged with such proportion of it tui the expetises defrayed within !!® 
district and dep6t chargeable to the Company, in' ! respect of regimefifs Upon 
establishment, bears to the expenses defrayed 'by th# -public withm the' same 

It is admitted, on the part of' the Company, 

such part of the staff expense as arises bond fide out of the troops serving in '' 

therefore, 
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comtmucd. appointed to the permanent general stuff, a promotion should be made in his room, he 

C>»0 )— Rc 1 being borne upon the returns of the regiment as supernumerary ; this would in some degree 

of Colonel SLyno, remetl y the existin R cvil - 

'»th March 1832. 2d. “ Economy.” I am of opinion that this has already been carried to the utmost limit 

consistent with efficiency. 

3d. “ Disposition and spirit of officers and men.” Everything that can possibly be 
desired or expected, and will I doubt not continue so while their interests are properly 
cared for. 

“ Note.” The employment of military men in civil situations (political excepted), I 
consider injudicious, and unfair to both civil and military services. In the latter, a feeling 
of discontent is very naturally created at seeing officers, who have passed the early part of 
their service in the enjoyment of lucrative civil situations, on attaining high rank brought 
into military command, to the prejudice of those who have gone through the whole fag of 
the military service. 

“ Of the suitableness of the several establishments for the purposes for which they have 
or are likely to be needed; the fitness of the rules relative to numbers, pay, qualifications, 
enlistment, and furlough,” 

I am of opinion that the present rules are as perfect as well can be, and that no advan- 
tage whatever is likely to accrue from any change. 

“ Retirement.” It is highly desirable that means should be adopted to enable officers 
to retire from the service at an earlier period than they have hitherto been able to do, that 
some prospect of promotion maybe held out to the junior branches, which at present is 
very discouraging. Notwithstanding the great augmentation of the army within the last 
twenty-five years, which cannot occur again, we have captains of twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, who stand only third in their regiments; from this it is reasonable to infer, that we 
shall hereafter have officers of twenty-five years’ standing, who have not attained the rank 
of captain. Under such circumstances what maybe expected of the field-officers ? they 
will be men incapable, from infirmity, of that exertion so essential to the well-being of the 
army. ■ 

u The proportion of European and Native corps ” While confined to operations 
against a Native enemy, I should consider the present proportion of one in six or seven 
sufficient, but against an European enemy the proportion ought not to be less than one in 
three. 

5. u The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, and the 
probable consequence of bringing the whole under the authority of the Ministers of the 
Crown.” 


I have already observed on the efficiency, good spirit, and economy of the army. 

On the effect of bringing the whole under the Ministers of the Crown, it is impossible 
to offer an opinion, unless the manner in which it would be effected is known. If the 
army is kept perfectly distinct, as the King’s Indian army, and the present cohstitutibn 
and organization be strictly preserved, the objections may be few, although I can seerflO 
reason to anticipate any beneficial results from the change; but if it is in tended to incor- 
porate the two armies, and to allow indiscriminate transfer from the one to the othftiy.'tjtafffe 
are, in my opinion, insurmountable objections to the measure. ' < . 

6. As all military establishments have already been reduced to the 
every department conducted with the most rigid economy, I see fib grounds ' 
that any, the smallest saving can ensue were the Company’s a^my Wtetoght ilnd^tb* 
Ministers of the Crown. ’ ♦ : 

j . j 

On the appointment of cadets I shall offer no opinion; bu 
it would be highly bcneficiul to themselves apd the service, 
the age of sixteen, obliged to pass one ;< y car ■ Addiscombe* 


X as tojthei* 
wejre.all caa^ : f 
or some similar 
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therefore, if the whole. . expense; of , the service rendered by the staff is included in the 
accounts, the principle proposed to be adopted is unobjectionable. 

.In a. former Part of this Report it has been stated, that part of the sums chargeable to 
the Company for recruiting arises out of the charge of men raised for the Company’s Euro- 
pean forces. The sums so chargeable will of course be included in the computation of the 
staff .charge; but it has been observed, on behalf of the Company, that they also maintain 
a small staff in the districts of London, North Britain, Dublin and Cork, the expense of 
which is not included in the accounts rendered to the War Office; and we are of opinion that 
the expense thus defrayed by the Company should be added to the general charge of the 
staff of the district, that the proportion to be defrayed by the Crown and the Company 
respectively should be computed from the total charge, and that the Company should have 
credit in the settlement for the amount already paid by them for their own staff. 

In', addition to the charges which we have enumerated, and which are wholly defrayed 
under the authority of the Secretary at War, there are certain other charges incurred in 
respect of, regiments upon the India establishment which come under the denomination of 
barrack expenses, forage, and extra price of bread and meat. 

Barrack Expenses. 

Tbe barrack expenses consist of the allowances of fuel and candles to the men at the 
depots, and of the wear and tear of the barrack furniture supplied for their use. As it 
would be exceedingly difficult to settle the claim for these barrack expenses upon the prin- 
ciple of actual account, we propose to ascertain what may be considered as a fair annual 
charge for each man so accommodated. 

Charge for Forage. 

The only charge for forage is for that supplied to the cavalry depot at Maidstone, which 
is at present used exclusively as a depot for regiments upon the India establishment. The 
forage is supplied by contract, and an account of the actual cost will be rendered. 

Extra Price of Bread and Meat. 

The troops in Great Britain are entitled to receive three quarters of a pound of meat and 
one pound of bread per man per day, the cost of which, when the former does not exceed 
(id. per lb., and the latter i id. per lb., is provided for by a deduction from tbe pay of the 
men ; but when the cost is greater than those sums, the extra price is defrayed by the 
public ; and we are of opinion that the Company would be liable to defray that proportion 
of the expense which might be chargeable in respect of recruits or men belonging to regi- 
ments upon the India establishment ; but as during the period from the 30th April to the 
'24th December 1822, the bread and meat supplied to the troops generally cost less than 
the regulated. stoppage, no charge will be brought against the Company on that account for 
this period. 

Before we dismiss the subject of the recruiting charges, we think it proper to observe, 
that the amount of expenditure for recruits for regiments in India is materially affected by 
the period of their detention in this country. According to the present practice, the Com- 
pany Acquaint his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief when ships are about to be 
despatched for India, on board of which officers or men belonging to regiments upon the 
IndifttdBtftbHshmeBt can be accommodated. Upon receiving this communication, a return 
is transmitted to the India House of the number of men to be embarked, and which com- 
prises all the pen who from their state of discipline are fit for service. It has been aug- 
gfst# 4 ,,that',it might afford some convenience to the Company, if they were furnished, 
quarterly,. with a returp from the Adjutapfc-general of the number of men who may be fit for 
ygfyjftdft some degree, enable them to make previous arrangements for 
the reception and conveyance of the men; and we submit that his Royal Highness the 

^ompwy to be furnished with auch 
a ni wU "to ..-v '1 ■ •• '■ ’ **’ 
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0,1 an ‘‘? 1 in Inf, . ift the y should be attached for another year to Native rem- 
nents at a large military station, to give them opportunities of acquiring a kZSa ^ of “ , 

to^nin t'l " ' ■^ t .P rcsent niany arrive in India mere children, and are immediately sent oil* r r V mu* y 
to join their regiments, which are frequently so much detached, that not above the strength °r ^°,!i’ nc l 

should b™T IT any atlv£UUu « e !° the P ublic "’Crests, connected with the army, 

, . ■ P fro | n encouraging the settlement of Europeans in India A mrnernl 

then'll ' ltl<, n r Ul< • safuty of empire. Our st/ength is in Z\A 

derminc the foundation ^'f our power. cbaractcr ’ weaken ‘hat high opinion, and you un- 

fnlIl!l FOW, ! C r ffcct M , l,avil ,'p the wlloIe Indian artn y under one Governor and one 

butn-ituriVt ,;C f ,et | W0U | < 5?’ dlscontcnt tllc armies of ' Madras and Bombay. It is 
but natuial to infer that the Governor and Commander-in-chief, in the exercise of their 

personaMv' ..iZi m" 01 0,Ii r CerS of tl,e . 15en « al Ih-esidcncy, with whom they might be 
L f ff ' y acquainted, m preference to those of the other Presidencies, who were stnuigers; 

i! obWous m ' ,OSG Wh ° WOU,d C ° nsider themse,ves neglected by this preference 

or evi| I i°n W i, f f; ,wi ny ° lmn " e '. n tl,e cxisti ! 1 " system of Government may be productive of good 
system t h« , | l,,ue " ce tl,e ls doubtful, certainly inexpedient, as under the present 

economy. 10S bee “ f ° Und VC ' y ei,lc,cnt ’ nnd is alread y conducted with the greatest possible 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) John Mayne, 

Colonel, Bombay Army. 


(21.) IILPL\ of Captain PAGE, dated East Sheen, 12th March 1832. 

Sir: 

I hav e the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th ultimo, convey- 
ing an intimation that it is the intention ot the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to 
piopose my being examined by the Committee of the House of Commons on the subject of 
le nn ltaiy force of the East-India Company, and at the same time requesting my opinions 
on various points connected therewith: and in reply I beg to state, that as I could not 
enter luiJy into some branches ot your inquiry, without the possession of several documents, 
which it woaki require great time and labour to elucidate, I have confined myself to such 
explanation#^ will, I trust, enable you jtc> pursue any further inquiries which it may lie 
loug it requisite to make with more particular bearing on those subjects that have come 

1 \ 1 °lJ! 5 . ull r nie 1 t J iatcl y l !^ der m y own observation during the course of my employment on the 
staff in India and this country. 1 

^ or ^ ler strength of a regiment of Native infantry on the pence establishment was 
TOO men; it is now reduced to 480; the first reduction made being 100 men, and the 
second two .companies from each regiment The first, if made gradually, by means of 
Ueath* pensions, and desertion, might have been rendered prudent by the present state of 
Indian affairs;, but the second, ot two companies, including European officers, is in my 
oDimon i a measure fraught witty, danger to the British interests in India, as, in the first 
place, the Commanding offic^r r ,a(fter the deductions are made for the sick and the inen on 
duty and detachment, will nrifdly have the means, with the remnant left at head quarters, 
ot preserving his corps in an efficient state of discipline; and in the second, it is likely to 
involve the Compahy in a most expensive Warfare, not only by the invitation given to the 
JNative powers to attack, but by the very injudicious mode oi furnishing them with a large 
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”7 As to Sums supposed, on the part of the- Company, to be irtciaded in (he Settlement tip to 

Mr. Melrill't the tyth April \%M. .< 1 

l^per. Before we conclude this Report, we beg leave to bring ufidef cohridlr&tiOn a question 

KinvVI'roopp which has arisen in regard to the construction of the third clause Of the Act of the Ad' Of 
employed in India Geo. 4, e. 95, which provides " that all accounts between the Payniaster-geheral of HiS 
Majesty's Forces and the said Company shall be held to have been finally dosed pn the 
30th day of April 1822.” * ^ . 

In preparing statements of the charges to be brought against the Company fronS t Se 
30th April 1822 to the 24th December 1822, the officer Of the Crown has aaoj»te 4 Joe 
principle of charging the Company according to the number of days within that jfbriod 
during which the several regiments have been on the India establishment. '■ , ' 1 

It is observed, on the part of the Company, that many of the regimental charges for 
periods subsequent to the 30th April 1822, actually accrued previously to that date j' fhat 
some of the off-reckoning accounts are of this description, the Colonels having delivered 
the clothing, and obtained a vested interest in the clothing allowances previously to toe 
30th April 1822 ; that the same observation is applicable to advances of pay for periods 
subsequent to the 30th April 1822, made previously to that date to officers and men on 
embarkation for India; that these charges would clearly have formed a part of the account 
up to the 30th April 1822, had the settlement taken place upon actual accounts instead of 
by compromise, and, therefore, that the Company are exonerated from the charges in 
question. 

In answer to this objection, it is urged, on the part of the Crown, that the account to the 
30th April was settled by compromise, and not upon actual examination, and, therefore, the 
fact of any Bums being included in statements previously delivered, would not prevent the 
Crown from again bringing forward those sums, provided they were disbursed for services 
actually performed after that day ; for it cannot be intended to be contended, on the part of 
the Company, that they are relieved from any claim in respect of such sums merely because 
they were so included, without admitting the principle, that they Were liable to be charged 
with any sums not included in those statements ; and a very large portion of the charge 
incurred prior to the 30th April, for which the Company were liable, was certainly never 
included in any such statement. The construction put upon the Act, on the part of the 
Crown, is, that the Company are relieved from any charge whatever incurred prior to the 
30th of April 1822, although the expense may have been afterwards defrayed, and that the 
Company are liable to all the expenses incurred subsequent to the 30th April 1822, although 
the money for defraying those charges may have been previously issued ; indeed the Com- 
pany. in their letter of the 24th June 1823, observe, that they are aware that the Act Of 
33 Geo. 3, specifies that the sums issued are to be repaid by the Company ; yet as that Act 
also provides that the Company should bear only the actual expense incurred, it would deem 
to be impossible finally to adjust the account of any one year, until the actual charge' riMdl 
have been ascertained by an examination and audit of the sum issued ; and therefore, if rile 
account up to the 30th April 1822 had been a final one, and if it had been settled by actual 
examination, no part of tne sums issued previously to the 30th April 1822, to defray services 
performed after that day, could, upon the principle laid down by the Company, be charged 
against them. And it seems difficult to contend, that the account to the 30th April 1822 
was settled by compromise, upon the principle of actual issue by the Paymaster-genertd, 
and that the account from the 30th April 1822 should be settled upon the principle of actual 
charge; and therefore, in stating the charge against the Company, every payment has been 
deducted made for services performed before the 30th April 18*22, although the UXpetHe' of 
those services may have been actually paid subsequently to that period. V 

In opposition to these arguments, it is considered, on the part of the Company, tftlfiril 
• sums for which they were liable on the 30th April 1822, whether of riot comprised 
actual statements, were included in the settlement by the Act of the 3' Geo. 4, Which (jftMpb 
declares “ that all accounts between the Paymaster-general of Hfo Majesty's FbttCf fnoHAe 
said Company shall be held to have been closed on the 30th day of April 1822." Tftytt&s 

only 
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body of disciplined troops for the purpose, whose intimacy with their own may be the 
" means of seducing many from their allegiance, by representing how little faith could be 
placed on engagements of the Company, when it suited their convenience to break them. 

. The same remarks apply to the cavalry. 

2. In the staff many reductions might be made with good effect. 

3. The distribution of the force under each Presidency is generally made according to 
circumstances^ Slight bodies or detachments being placed in garrisons or stations in the 
heart of the C ompany’s territories, whilst a force, consisting of the several brandies, artil- 
lery, cavalry, and European and Native infantry, competent to take the field on any 
emergency, should be cantoned on the frontiers. The subsidiary force at Poonah, which, 
by the treaty with the Pcishwa, was stipulated to be kept up on the full field establishment, 
was so crippled by the reductions made in 1806-7, that when he required it to act against 
a rebel in 1807-8, it was found unable to move, and the delay in completing its equipment 
from Bombay occasioned a warfare, that might have been terminated in a few days, to be 
prolonged for nearly two years. 

4. 1st. The force in India, upon the present reduced scale, I consider to be decidedly 
inefficient. 

4. 2d. The economy that has been practised is in many instances injudicious, and forms 
a complete contrast to the extravagance exercised in others. 

4. 3d. 1 he spirit of the officers in India, both in His Majesty’s and the Company’s service, 
is bad. I he King s officers affect a superiority, which the Company’s are by no means 
willing to acknowledge, and,' moreover, consider themselves aggrieved by not participating 
in many stall appointments, which they are disqualified from holding by their unacquaint* 
ance with the language and prejudices of the Natives. The Company’s officers, on the 
other baud, though they affect to deny this assumption of superiority on the part of the 
King’s officers, cannot disguise from themselves that they hold their principal commission 
from a body of men they do not respect, and of whom they generally speak in the most 
contemptuous language. 1 he attachment of the Natives has hitherto been secured by the 
permanence of the 'service, and the provision made for the wounded and the veteran. If 
discharged, by the introduction of a new principle of economy, I think an important 
change will also take place in their feelings. 

Ihe constitution of India being decidedly military, the degree of every title of honour 
conferred by the Emperor being ascertained by the number of troops whicn it empowers its 
possessor to command, those Natives who have not yet acquired European ideas naturally 
consider military men as the only nobles, and as such are disposed to yiejd a more cheeiful 
obedience than they would to civilians. It is no doubt in accordance with those feelings, 
that, with very few exceptions, officers have been selected to fill political situations of tne 
highest importance in the country, and their services have not Seen less eminent in the 
revenue branch. In short, there are few situations in which military men may not be 
employed with efficiency and economy. ‘ * - 

In regard to the rules and regulations of the. service, I am of opinion that the whole 
require revision. On the subject of the European officers and Native troops, and pftjptrcu* 
larlyof the principle on which those regiments should be formed, I beg to call the attention 
of the Honourable Board to the enclosed copy of a Letter (13.) addressed by ttiti ttf the 
Court of Directors lii 1819. ‘ '• * ' Vtf. ' 

5. Tlic separation of the Company’s army from the King’s is objectionable in eyei^£ 0 &t 

of view, and the diange that would be effected by* it$ transfer to the .C^own cpuldjlQt'iiui 
be of the most beneficial nature. . • , , ’ ‘ ' i " , * , 

6. That a very considerable saving in expense would be the? consequence of tills deniable 
change, there can be but little doubt ; but the arrangements that would, be requisite to 

inaitt’A tliA Cull » l* _ ^_1.. J I * l. ! * . . 1 - * * ~ ** _ A, _• ** 


change, there can -bp but little doubt ; but thjajMTangements that would 7 Jb^.red| 
insure, the full benefit , of the reduction* and combine it at the .same Jfme.tKtdK 
efficiency, should be the result of the rtiost careful ami deliberate investigadpn* • 
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only Question is, were-, the *ums nowintUwBSstoff'demandable of the Company on that day ? 

That they were so, is clear from the facts; that /So far os respects off-reckonings, the clothing Mr - Mtlnll\ 

waa delivered, .examined and passed before, the 30th April 182a ; that from the day of Pa P er- 

passing the clothing, the regulations of the service vested the right to the clothing allowance 777 

m the Colonel j and that as respects advances of pay, such advances being made, agreeably j^ndfo 

to established. >ule and practice, upon the embarkation of officers and men, were chargeable e * ) ^ 4 
to the Company as soon as made, and they would have been subjected to it, whether the 
partly to whom the pay was issued reached India or died upon the voyage ; therefore, 
that 4hese charges must nave been admitted, even if the account had been settled upon 
actual examination instead of by compromise, and consequently the settlement has exone- 
rated ihe Company from further liability to them. That with respect to sums that may 
have been disbursed subsequently to the 30th of April 1822, for services rendered before 
that date, it would depend upon the nature of the disbursements whether they could now 
be admitted as against the Company ; that such sums must obviously be of very small 
amount, the acknowledged practice in the King’s service, and which was known to the 
Company when the settlement was come to, being to pay in advance ; that as to the alleged 
inconsistency of considering the former account, as settled by compromise, upon the 
principle of actual issue, ana of settling the future account upon the principle of actual 
charge, no prospective arrangements can deprive the Company of the benefit of the past 
settlement; nor could the possession of that benefit by the Company, to the extent con- 
tended for, give to the Crown the least possible claim to receive from the Company, at any 
future period, any sum beyond the actual expenses incurred, according to the principle now 
proposed to be adopted. 

We have now detailed to your Lordships the nature of the accounts, our joint opinion! 
upon those points in which we concur, and our separate opinions upon other points upon 
which we do not feel that we should be warranted in coming to any decision without a 
previous arrangement between your Lordships and the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, as the decision which may eventually be come to will (in moBt of the points'! 
very materially affect the total amount of the demand upon the Company. We have, how- 
ever, no difficulty in assuring your Lordships, that very shortly after we have received 
directions upon these points, consequent on such an arrangement, we shall be enabled to 
submit statements of the charge from 30th April to the 24th December 1822; and we 
take leave at the same time to observe, that the experience we have had in the investigation 
of these accounts has satisfied us that the claims of the public upon the Company may be 
stated and examined hereafter without much difficulty, and we snould hope without much 
delay, upon the principle of an actual account ; but that these claims are affected by 60 
many contingencies, and the amount may be varied by so many circumstances, that we 
should feel great hesitation (at least at present) in suggesting any fixed sum as the proper 
amount to be paid over by the Company to the Paymaster-general periodically, as an equi- 
valent for the expenditure. 

We have the honour to be, my Lords, 

Ymir Lordships’ most obedient and very humble Servants, 

W, HiU, 

Jama C. Melvill. 
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7. As to the settlement of Europeans in India, I am not aware that the interests of the 
army would be affected by the measure; but in a com mem a 1 point of vie\y, great advantages 
would, I think, be derived by the empire at large. The success that has attended the 
exertions of Europeans in the cultivation of indigo, now forming one of our most valuable 
imports, naturally leads to the conclusion that similar advantages would be derived from 
their turning their attention to cotton, silk, sugar, tobacco, drugs, and other produce of 
India. 


8. I consider the establishment of three governments in India to have been an act of 
necessity, in the infancy of the Company’s empire, when each Presidency was surrounded 
by warlike and hostile neighbours ; but as that empire is now consolidated, so, in my opinion, 
should he the government. 

I consider that the existing system of government calls loudly for improvement ; that of 
the direction still more so; and, with all deference to the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, that their powers of control are by far too limited to be effective to the extent required. 

I have, & c. 

(Signed) P. Page. 


(»■) 

Alieno in loco, hand stabile Itcgnum est. 

Though the question of the policy of reducing the number of European officers attached 
to sepoy regiments in India must no doubt have long occupied the attention of the Court 
of Directors, and exhausted every argument that could be brought forward, either against or 
in support of a measure so important in its consequences, 1 cannot, under the conviction 
that it is pregnant with the most imminent danger to our Eastern possessions, refrain from 
exerting my feeble voice in an attempt to avert so signal a calamity from the empire at 
large. Unacquainted as I am with those arguments, which have induced the Court to 
adopt a resolution so highly honourable to their character, since to their sense of the public 
good they have sacrificed a considerable portion of their patronage and power of conferring 
benefits, it is with no small degree of diffidence and embarrassment that I venture on the 
discussion of a subject so delicate in its nature; but, impelled as I feel myself, by every 
sense of honour to stand forward and avow the grounds on which l presume to differ in 
opinion from such high authority, I respectfully beg leave to submit the result of my 
reflections. 

t 

Hume has iustly remarked, that all empire is held by opinion ; and even should the 
sceptic deny the general application of this principle, I think lie must admit the striking 
illustration that is afforded of its operation in India, where a population of near 80,000,000 
is governed by a handful of foreigners, differing in religion, education, manners, and com- 
plexion. If this position be granted, it seems to be of the highest importance to investi- 
gate the origin or basis of this opinion, since* unless it is clearly understood, there is a 
possibility that the very measures which are adopted w ith the view of strengthening the 
fabric, may, by misconception, undermine ItsVeVy foundation. 

Harsh as tfhei charge may appear to those vy,ho have oqly superficially studied the Hindoo 
character, J have no hesitation in stating my conviction that the whole race are governed 
by the worst passions that can deform mankind — superstition, treachery, and ingrati- 
tude—* fety, indeed, escaping the general contain ; and it is this conviction which in- 
duces trie to viteiv with so much jealousy the smallest Unnecessary concession of power 
to the Nativfc*, since, instead. of tending to secure their attachment, it can only operate 
as a temptation to call their Intriguing disposition into action. " * 

It may * by talents Und discipline the English have obtained that supe- 

riority which llikf posscssots musteVeir maintain ovgr Undisciplined hosts ; but it is 
proved by btstoiy* that conquered host* have almost inVafiabiy gained experience by 

v. 3 H 2 . discomfiture, 
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King's Troops CORRESPONDENCE relating to the settling the Claims of the Public in respect of 
employed in India. King’s Troops employed in India. 

< ’ 1'J _ . 

LETTER from J. C. Herries, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of t|ie 

East India Company. * , >,t 4 

Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 7th August 1824. *'. 

I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury tO' transmit 
to you (in compliance with your desire to receive it in writing) the following statement of 
the opinion which they expressed at the conference at Fife House, upon the several point*' 
adverted to in the Report of Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the' account 
between the East India Company and the public, for the charges of maintaining, transport- 
ing and recruiting His Majesty’s forces serving in India. 

1. My Lords declared their entire assent to each of the propositions in which Mr. Hill’ 
and Mr. Melvill concurred in opinion. 

2. Upon the first point on which those gentlemen have entertained different views, viz. 

“ the charge for the pay and transport of officers and men belonging to regiments in India 
who are made to proceed thither by New South Wales, to which place they have charge of 
convicts,” my Lords stated their conviction that the most equitable mode of adjustment 
would have been that which is suggested in the Report, of charging the Company, in all 
cases of a circuitous voyage, with the average expense of a direct voyage only. But admit- 
ting the force of the objection, on the part of the Company, against the payment of the 
charge for these men while employed on a public service not directly in tne way of their 
destination, their Lordships stated their willingness to agree, on the part of the Crown, that 
the pay of the officers and men proceeding to India viu New South Wales, should be 
charged to the Company only up to the day of the embarkation in England, and that the 
passage-money of tne officers, and the pay of the officers and men during their voyage 
tyid their continuance at New South Wales, should be borne by the public; their transport, 
pay and maintenance being consequently only at the charge of the Company from the date 
of their embarkation at New South Wales for India. 

3. With respect to the “ pay of invalids,” their Lordships are also of opinion, that, iis 

a question of strict right, the pay of such men is properly a charge upon the East India''' 
Company, until they are finally discharged from their regiment. But considering this point' ‘ 
in connexion with the agreement between the public and the Company for the paymehtf ©i£ 
the annual sum of 60,000/. on account of the pensions and allowances to invalided offifceifr 
and men, my Lords felt warranted in agreeing that the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and men should not be charged against the Company subsequent to the date of their landing 
at Chatham ; but upon the distinct understanding that this principle should upon no account 
be extended to the officers returning from India upon sick-leave or otherwise, whose payi# 
to continue to be charged against the Company so long as they actually belong to a regi- 
ment upon the Indian establishment; and also upon the understanding, that if any of tne 
men returning as invalids are, from recovery during their voyage or otherwise, subsequent!* 
ordered to join their regiments, or to do duty with the recruiting company, the pay of stum 
men, from the date of their landing at Chatham, is not to be charged against the public 
but against the Company. ’ 'f ? 

4. With respect to the charge of ” recruiting" and “ charge of reliefs,” it appeared IMI 

Lords that the principles upon which these charges were proposed, on the part of die Gfbtlw 
to be brought against the Company, were so just, that no abatement or compromise OftJftpt 
could be admitted. . ^ Jt 1 
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discomfiture, and eventually turned the result of that dear-bought experience against 

I must here beg leave to disclaim every idea of applying this word, in its remotest 
sense, to the conduct of the rulers in India, hut merely under the impression that they 
are so deemed by the Natives, whose own princes have been dispossessed of sovereignty 
Only nine years elapsed from the battle of Narva to that of Pidtowa, when the Russians' 
gave ^signal proof of the benefits they had derived from the lessons taught them bv 
cnarles All.; but in a period of sixty years, reckoning from the buttle of Plassev, the 
Iml.ans, even though assisted by numerous French and other European officers, have 
in vain brought into the field ten times the number opposed to them by the British 
though at least nine-tenths of their force have been composed of Natives. ’ 


From this statement, then, it appears necessary to look for some cause for this amazing 
disparity beyond the power of discipline ; and in spite of the smile which mav be occa- 
sioned by the assertion,! attribute it to that superstition which arms us with supernatural 
powers. J lie first intimation I had of this belief, on their part, was from a Mahratta 
ot some consequence who was introduced to me for the purpose of negotiating hills 
to a large amount, which was effected under the evident influence of fear and distrust 
rl is fears removed and Ins confidence obtained, in the course of subsequent transactions 
!l e fu,( l uent >y lile conversation to the subject of our supernatural powers and 

the means by which we acquired them ; nor could any explanation on uiv part remove 
the impression from his mind; our conferences generally concluding by ids observing, 
tbatol course 1 did not deem him worthy to be informed, but that facts spoke for them’ 
se ves; and that at the battle of Assaye, which lie selected as a proof of the superior 
occult science by the Duke of Wellington, 5,000 men dispersed a body of 
1UU,UUU, a great portion ot which was disciplined and led by Europeans, and the whole 
supported by a most formidable train of artillery. Now, be would ask, what constitutes 
this ascendency ? Do your sepoys possess more physical force than ours ? Are they not 
ot tilt* same caste and habits, and composed of the same flesh and blood ? Does it ever 
occur that in the conflicts that take place between the Native powers, that great supe- 
riority ol numbers fail to turn the fortune of the day in favour of their leader ? No 
fie would add, the thing is impossible without the influence of that knowledge, the 
attainment of which appears confined to your countrymen. 

If ! am correct in tracing the leading feature of that ascendancy which we have 
acquired over the minds of the Natives to this impression, it follow* t,h«t the unli- 
noted confidence they place in their officers on every occasion must lie ascribed to the 
same principle, and therefore to reduce those points of appid is in fact to reduce the 
strength ot that confidence to which we owe our success. 

I would reward good I conduct with honour, but never with power ; and this maxim 
iinngs pic to the consideration of a new rank lately introduced in India, under th« title 
ot siifiadar-major, which appears to me to be the revival, under a different name, of the 
old appointment of commandant, a measure which cannot be too strongly deprecated, 
T*?. 1 1? UIH UL * influence it gave them over the sepoys obliged the Government to 
abolish the appointment. Indeed this appointment, added to the influence whiobikmt 
inevitably be obtained by subadurs of companies in the absence of European 
c onsider one of the most effectual modes that could possibly be devised for destrdviltir 

that snnermrirv wlnnlt ivp li iim liUlwmf/, 1 . * . . . • 


om u. uic uium. vncuiuui moues mat could possibly be devised tor destrdvtltg 
t nit superiority which we have hitherto maintained over the Natives. Intrigue 
Ot their character, and our own troops atMadrus have afforded us a melaucbolv Broof of 
the extent td which it Is carried. Tlig .sman immh& of European offoSa a Mm 
cot ps, must have afforded them great facilities In ..carrying. their plan* itUg executioiy. 
and m spite of everv bl6ssin£r erdnVed nrtrfar* 


never cease endeavouring to obtain allies in oujr own camp, and through thdr mea 
success by treachdry, which lias beeri denl&them in the paths of honour. ; 7 
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5. With respect to the charge for u . recruits raised for regiments on the Indian Esta- 

blishment, who, in consequence of the regiments being recalled, do not proceed to India/* Mr. Mcltiifs 
my Lords insisted upon the principle that the Company are bound to restore the regiments Paper, 
employed by them in India in the same state of strength and efficiency as they were 11 when ... ~ r IT 

they entered their service but in th6 application of this principle, they proposed the following , j ing . 1 ro T!. 
modifications and restrictions in making the charge against tne Company; viz. that the pay, em ^ °^ e ln n ia< 
Sic. of all recruits raised up to the day when any official orders may be issued from the 

office *./>f the Commander-in-Chief to rccal or withdraw a regiment from India, should be 
charged to the Company ; that from that day the pay of all recruits, when at the depot or 
afterwards raised previously to the landing of the regiment in England, should be charged 
to the public; and that upon the landing of the regiment in England an account should be 
taken, of their, ; strength, and that the Company should pay a fixed sum per man for every 
one. (abort of tne original number embarked with the regiment; the amount so to be paid to 
be settled with reference to the amount of levy-money and other contingent expenses 
attending the raising of recruits, together with pay for such a period as, upon ordinary cal- 
culation, a recruit may be at drill and unfit to perform the ordinary duties of a soldier ; the 
Company to remain liable to pay all officers,.and also all regimental charges, such as off- 
reckonings, &c. in the same manner as those charges are at present made against them, up 
to the day of the landing of the regiment in England. 

6. With respect to the “ provisional battalion/* my Lords could not admit that the Com- 
pany had any claim to abatement on account of the mode in which this battalion is employed, 
it being manifest that the Company must derive a positive benefit from such an employment 
of the recruits destined for their service, by which they are prepared for it by a more efficient 
discipline than the common drill, while unavoidably detained in England. In the case of 
recruits raised for regiments in India, and which in consequence of their being recalled do 
not proceed thither, my Lords observed, that all difficulties in respect to this charge would 
be removed by the adoption of the arrangement before proposed in regard to the payment 
for men deficient upon the return of regiments from thence. 

7. With respect to u sums supposed on the part of the Company to be included in the 
settlement up to the 30th April 1822,” my Lords expressed themselves satisfied that the 
principle is quite correct upon which this charge has been brought against the Company, 
which cannot by that mode be charged for any greater expense than has been actually 
incurred by the Crown from the 30th April 1822, upon any of the heads of expenditure^ 
which are ultimately to be borne by the Company. 

Having thus conveyed to you the substance of what their Lordships declared to you at 
l ? ife House, 1 am further commanded by my Lords to state, for the information of your 
Court, that they consider themselves as having made the utmost concession which a due 
regard to the justice of the case and the interests of the public would allow, in the mode of 
adjustment which they have proposed for the several matters of account upon which 
Mr, HiU and Mr. Melvill have differed in opinion. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, your most obedient Servant, 
v t (signed) J. C. Merries. 


73 $-V. 


L L 
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Under the Mogul empire the danger was well understood of allowing a degraded 
chieftain to remain in the sphere of his former greatness, and he was accordingly removed 
to he seat of government whence he issued the mandates of his c„ r 
nations of his own will, whilst his talents for intri-Mie had ainole IT, . 

aH blwed ! ' IS '| 1 | UUK ,0n ' S riv ,f‘ ls for fi . lV0U, ;> «»«■ S»in distinction from that niajestv toTvhk'h 
all bowed with a species of adoration. 1 lie same spirit of rivalry in the pomp and narade 

which forms such a conspicuous feature in the splendour of an* Asiatic cout „ re vented 

any accumulation of treasure from his ample allotment of revenue for tlu- r^ "union of 
more dangerous pursuits. iMOHumonot 

I need not expatiate on the very different line of policy adopted bv the British Govern 
ment towards the numerous princes and chieftains who have been reduced bv their 
power 5 suffice it to say, that it is the reverse of the Mogul’s, the system bein- o evdt 
the peasant and degrade the noble. If, is very doubtful to me if this is bet - adapted m 
the security of the Government, since the Natives must view with grief and dis’S the 
gradual extinction ot all they have been taught to revere. " 

,„;'y i 'f ievcr I*' e Muhomcchms gained the superiority in Malabar they treated the rvots 
' nil the most soothing kindness, and endeavoured, by promises of freedom and an imle- 

tothellln 5 ° ! n< " Ce 1 “"l '.° unbrace their religion; yet though the conduct of the Nairs 
to these people was cruel in the extreme, their limbs and lives being forfeited for i lie 
most trivial offence, the Nairs were adored and the Mnsselinen detested. 1 mention this 
circumstance as one proof out. of many of the enthusiastic attachment that has been 
evinced by the Hindoos for their Native princes. C ,,,te Utu * 

I am ,,erfcctly aware that Tippoo when he possessed Malabar oppressed the inhabi- 
tants with the most wanton cruelly, and forcibly made converts bv the edge of the sword 
or rather the razor, by winch hundreds were sacrificed to his barbarity; but the coit- 
duct of the resident Utopias was invariably as I have stated. 

hi order lo cheek, as far as practicable, the possibility of a general defection on the 
pint of our Native troops, I conceive no measure would he attended with so much likeli- 
hood ot success, as attention to forming the several corps of mry varhtu of caste and 
i eltgion, as none would tend in an eipial degree to destroy combination mul make the 
good opinion of the European oflicers the chief object of the soldier’s ambition. In m,„. 

K? n I "^‘ HOn to rcmi ‘i' 1 ' ! » «••>»»<? instance have the Bombay troops, 

t , ‘“L C °.‘ otn, ? < !» ever swerved from their allegiance or attachment, notwithstanding 
Hi ? W ‘‘ C1 t H i lr ,mve bet> " outraged at different times by oflicers in 

ti. iyr. , l J - CSt,V f sm ’ ,cc » who have been placed in commands without any knowledge of 
the Native character. Late events have proved that they are equally staunch when ex- 
posed to the temptation of bribery. 1 uuv 

Two partial mutinies and one general one of the Madras troops arc on record ; might 
they not he traced to the circumstance of their being chiefly composed of one caste— 
Miisselmen ? In Bengal the Native regiments are principally formed of high-caste Hin- 
doos, ouil in the memorable retreat of Colonel Monson’s detachment, two companies 
troin a curp* in want of European officers deserted to Holkar. If, instead of listenin'-- to 
the dictates of anger, and instantly ordering these men to the hottest part of the action 
where they expiated their offence by the forfeit of their lives, except a few whom he mu- 
tilated to* prevent their carrying arms against him in future, he had treated them with 
distinction, unght not others Imve followed their example. 

I uni ‘far* fhjfir vyishing to attach the least slur to the character of these troops, whose 
bravef^ hnd’^Uatft exploits' have cast aft honourable veil over partial errors, but 1 urn 
not awafe htivyi donjd omit the insertion of facts which seem to bear so direct on the 
pourt'of’niy nrirtjtfteftt. Tod much attention cannot be paid by officers in charge ofcom- 
panies td (rtnciMmhcm by respecting their prejudices, antj ujuless the thoughtless con- 
<luct of boyi'jftst ctAancipated from school discipline is checked by the authority' of their 
tseniorsj, they are Verjr much iftclined to ridicule customs which to them appear absurd 
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LETTER from J, Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to . - 
John Charles Herries, Esq. M. v. 

Sir, East-India House, 2d September 1 824. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company having communicated 
to the Court of Directors your letter, dated the 7th ultimo, stating the opinions formed by the 
Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury upon the several points advertedto in the Report of Mr., Hill 
and Mr. Melvill on the settlement of the account of the claims of the public upon the Com- 
pany in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, the Court command me to 
request that you will submit to their Lordships the following observations upon that 
subject : _ • c ; 

The Court concur with the Lords of the Treasury in assenting to each of the propositions 
in which Mr. Hill and Mr. Melvill have agreed in opinion. , .\ 

The Court also concur in the view taken by their Lordships of the mode of adjusting the 
charge for officers and men proceeding to India via New South Wales, and the charge for 
the subsistence of invalids intermediately between their landing in Great Britain and their 
passing Chelsea Board. The attention shown by their Lordships to the arguments advanced 
on the part of the Company in respect of those charges has afforded to the Court much 
gratification. 

With regard to the expense of effecting exchanges of regiments serving in India, and of 
maintaining the relieving and relieved regiments during the period occupied in the relief, it 
appears to the Court that the most equitable arrangement would have been, that the Com- 
pany should bear the charge incidental to the relief which clearly arises out of India service, 
and that as one of the regiments would be maintained by the public as part of the force of 
Great Britain, without reference to India, the public should bear the ordinary expenses of 
one, and the Company the ordinary expenses of the other regiment; and the Court would 
remind their Lordships that this view is in accordance with that which has been taken in 
respect of the ordinary expenses, either of King’s troops upon the India establishment, or 
Company’s troops employed in expeditions undertaken by and at the charge of the Crown, 
and which expenses it has not been the practice for the Crown ever to allow to the Company, 
although in that case the regiments were temporarily diverted from the service of the Com- 
pany, as, in the case of the reliefs, regiments are temporarily diverted from the service of 
•Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, considering that the troops employed on the India establishment render no 
service to the public as a part of the force of the empire, exclusive of India, fiom the 
of their embarkation, and being sincerely desirous that the expense of all services rendered 
to the British territories in India should be borne wholly by the Company, the Court, waiving 
the doubts which might possibly be entertained of the Company’s liability, under a strict 
construction of the existing laws, to any part of the expense of effecting reliefs, will, feel 
themselves justified in consenting that the Company shall defray the expense of transporting 
every relieving regiment from Great Britain, or from any colony between Great Britain and 
India, at which it may have been serving, and every relieved regiment from India to its 
destination, either in any colony between Great Britain and India, or in Great Britain ; lllco 
of maintaining both regiments, from the embarkation of the relieving until the disembajrkf 
tion of the relieved regiment, it being always understood that the total number of 
chargeable upon the Company at any one time shall not exceed the limit prescribed iOLthe 
Act of the 53 Geo. 3, c, 155, s. 87. 

Respecting the charge of recruits raised for regiments on the India establishment,, who.iti 
consequence of the recal of the regiments, do not proceed to India, the Court admit»ntll0 
by the system of reliefs the number of recruits sent , to India to supply caspaltiep 
xiderably less than it would be if that system did not prevail; but as the cha^of 
regiments instead of one, during the period of a relief, is at leaBt equal to th/acb^&Mhfft 
might be incurred for the recruits, who, but for the relief, would have goneUMaOMl 
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and unaccountable. Few companies should in my opinion have les 9 than two European 
officers ; yet even with the establishment which it has been thought necessary to reduce 
when the calculation is made of those employed on the staff, those on furlough to other 
Presidencies or Europe, and the proportion of sick, it will be found that few corps have 
more than one officer to a company, and many far less. 

A stronger proof of the necessity that exists for having a full complement of European 
officers I do not think could be selected than that afforded by the battle of Carygaum, 
w hen a corps that had been particularly inured to fatigue and privation, for on the long* 
est march they had never been allowed even to drink water, and who had been taught 
by the heroism of their old commander, the late Sir George Holmes, to believe themselves 
invincible, w ere found to bo in such need of the cheering influence of Europeans, that 
the surgeons were compelled to relinquish the care of the numerous wounded to sup- 
port the courage of the sepoys, as Colonel Prother, in his official despatch, states that the 
presence of a single European was of the greatest consequence, as tending to inspire the 
troops with the hope of ultimate success. 1 look upon the gallant achievement of that 
day to he the most grateful tribute of respect that could possibly be paid to the memory of 
their late beloved commander, who never led them but to glory ; and without dero- 
gating in the least from the merit of those officers who are justly entitled to every 
honour, I must attribute some portion of their success to the influence of his departed 
spirit. 

The importance of this hard-earned victory to the affairs of the Company, at the criti- 
cal period at wdiich it took place, has been too well appreciated by that honourable body 
to need any illustration from my pen. 

I would willingly avoid the detail of one more disadvantage attending the want of 
European officers ; hut as a physician who is anxious to discover the seat of a disease is 
obliged to take into consideration every sympathetic complaint emanating from the pri- 
mary disorder, however distressing to the feelings of the patient, so, in the investigation 
of the important subject on which 1 have entered, do I deem it necessary to take into 
consideration every contingency which can possibly assist in producing the catastrophe 
I so much dread. I allude to the opportunity that is afforded to the adjutant, who gene- 
rally has charge ot what are termed vacant companies, of defrauding the sepoys and the 
Honourable Company. This, it is true, cannot be done without the sanction of the com- 
manding officer ; hut humttnum est err are and what has happened should warn the 
Legislature to guard against the recurrence of. Sepoys thus defrauded have no mode of 
redress, and therefore the sense of their injuries must he more acute, and prepare their 
minds for evil impressions against a service which appears inadequate to protect them 
from injustice. 

A rtf him imperitem tutum , nisi bencrnlentia mnnitum . The good- null of the natives may 
he retained without granting them power, the semblance is sufficient; and though! 
abhor in private life that maxim of Rochefaucault’s which recommends a man to live 
with his friends as if they were one day to be his enemies, I think it may be rbrtiefil* 
bored with effect by the sovereigns of India. > ' ; 

I might hint a possibility that the Marquis of Hastings may deem it advisably ijo 
appoint officers from the numerous adventurers who have lately flocked to It»d&; to fill 
up some of the present vacancies in the army; but having stated the principal ^rbun^S 
on which I conceive the measure of reducing the number of officers a 1 1 ached! to 'Nfcf jjvej 
corps in India to be objectionable, I shall conclude with expressing a hope tbit 
my arguments may have escaped discussion, and that they may be considered of sifii- 
cient weight to induce the Honourable Court to pause before they enforcer. 
an order, which, in my humble opinion, may prove fatal to their interests and even 
existence. ; * 

East-India House, April 9th 181!). (Sighed}* T, Pi®#*: 
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To the two first queries, which arc simply of detail, I cannot reply without reference of Cant. J. G. Dufl. 
to official documents ; and with regard to the third, much depends on political circum- Hr.m h IKM2. 
stances existing at the moment of service. These must be first explained ; then accu- Q. l 
rate returns of the force, their state of health, the requisite strength of garrisons and 
stations, the scene of action, the means of supply, and the objects of attack or defence, 
must all be previously shown or supposed before this question could he categorically 
answered. Endeavouring, however, to comply with its intention, and confining myself 
chiefly to Bombay, the army of that Presidency, when 1 left India, consisted of 


1 Regiment of European dragoons (King’s). 

3 Regiments of Native cavalry. 

1 Regiment of European artillery. 

4 Battalions of European infantry, (three being King’s regiments). 

24 Battalions of Native infantry. 

2 Extra Battalions of Native infantry. 

About 2, (XX) irregular horse, under European officers, a corps of pioneers, and 
the Engineer department. 

There were also sebundies or irregular infantry,^ under the collectors and judges, to 
assist in the duties of Revenue and Police. 


Strength of the 
Bombay army in 
1822-23, ‘stated 
only from recol- 
lection. 


Of this force, the regiment of dragoons, t two regiments of Native cavalry, and eight How stationed, 
battalions of Native infantry, occupied various positions in Guzerat, and two battalions 
were in Kuteh. Two European regiments were in Bombay, with two Native battalions. 

Two European regiments, one regiment of Native cavalry, and seven battalions of 
Native infantry, were in the Deccan; four battalions were in the Concan, and one batta- 
lion was iu the island of Kishmc, in the Persian Gulf; one extra battalion was in Guze- 
rat, and one in the Deccan; about a fourth part of the irregular horse in Guzerat, the 
remainder in the Dcccan. The head-quarters of the artillery is near Bombay, but 
detachments in proportion to the strength of the infantry are always attached to a force. 

Each cavalry regiment has two field-pieces or gallopers, which accompany its move- 
ments. The infantry guns are drawn by bullocks, but would be infinitely more efficient 
if horses were substituted. 


Although at the period of which l write we were in a state of profound peace, this Much dispersed, 
force was much dispersed, and certainly not more than sufficient for the maintenance of 
order, the preservation of tranquillity within, and prevention of aggression from without* 

I shall suppose, however, a sudden emergency, and the point of defence to be the What troops could 
north west of the Guzerat frontier. The regiment of dragoons, two regiments of Native he brought into tin 
Cavalry, and four of the Native battalions might immediately unite. Three European field, 
regiments* one from Bombay, and two from the Deccan ; three battalions Native infantry 
from the Concan, and two from the Deccan, to be sent forward as a reinforcement with 
all expedition, and if the season of the year permitted, to be embarked at Bombay, and 
landed at Jutnboseer. It is all but impracticable to send troops from Bombay to Guze- 
rat (luring the rains* The above force, when assembled, would form a field army of ten 
thousand men. If the northern part of Hindoostan were assailed, this force could 
advance to the Chumbul or beyond it, overawe the states adjoining, and support the 
Bengal arnjy. 

The Madras troops, in either case, to take up the positions vacated in the Deccan, and 
irregulars might be raised if the local Government deemed it necessary. If the seat of 

* , . - , . ■ / war 


• Regulars ought never to he employed hi the mere detail of ordinary civil duties. It is destruction to the discipline 
of a corps to disperse Uufor such purposes. Economy is the motive, hut nothing can be more mistaken ; the evils I 
have known result from it would fill the next sheet, 
t Since removed to Poohnh. 
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and produce a recurrence of the inconvenience and embarrassment which it waa a main 
object of the Act to remove, the Court regret that it is impossible for them to concur in 
the opinion which their Lordships have expressed upon this point. > 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 8tc. 

(signed) J. Dart, Secretary- 


T r 

LETTER from G. Harrison, Esq. to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Eftst- 

India Company. 

Gentlemen, Treasury Chambers, 29th March 18$$. 

1 am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you 
that my Lords having very fully considered your letter of the 2d of September last, in 
regard to the settlement of the accounts between the public and the East-India Company, 
in respect of His Majesty’s forces employed in India, do not deem it necessary to make any 
further observations upon those points in which you have expressed concurrence or acqui- 
escence. With respect to the two points upon which you propose modifications or altera- 
tions, my Lords have no objection to adopt the following mode for ascertaining the number 
of men for which you should pay at a fixed rate per man ; viz. that the total number of non- 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the course of every 
year should be ascertained by returns from the Adjutant-general’s office ; and that the 
number of effective non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing 
from India within the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such 
regiments raised at the Company’s expense, and who were at the depot at the date of the 
recal of the regiments and did not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar 
returns, and that the Company should pay for the difference between those numbers; or if 
the number of non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from 
India, when joined by the recruits who were at the depot at the date of the order of recal, 
should exceed the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the 
same period, the Company should be allowed the same rate per man for the excess. With 
respect also to the charges paid prior to the 30th of April 1822, for services performed 
after that day, my Lords will, upon a consideration of your statement, consent to omit from 
the charge against the Company any sum so paid, and consequently no charge will be 
brought against the Company either for services performed before the 30th of April 1822, 
although the money due for such service were not paid till after that date, or for service 
performed after the 30th of April 1822, if the expense was actually defrayed before that date. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

(signed) Geo. Harrison. 


LETTER from J. Dart, Esq. Secretary to the East India Company, to George Harrison, Esq. 

&c. &c. &c. 


Sir, East-India House, 7th April 1825. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company have communicated, to 
the Court of Directors your letter, dated the 29th ultimo, stating, in reply to that which 
I had the honour to address to Mr. Herries, on the 2d of September last, upon the suty#ot 
of the accounts between the public and the Company in respect of His Majesty’s forqe* 
employed in India, that with regard to the two points upon which the Court have proposed: 
modifications, the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury agree “ that the total number of #pt.. 
commissioned officers and men embarking with regiments for India in the course of #y 
.jjw 
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war were to the eastward of India, the troops must be sent from Bengal and Madras by 
sea ; JJombay might embark a regiment of Europeans, and in the southern Mahratta 
r, counti v cover the Madras posts, so as to enable that Presidency to withdraw as many of 
! $ loops as j)ossibIe. -But, in any case, it the service were prolonged, it would probably 
)C necessary to raise new regiments, or to augment the corps witli extra levies, and also 
o unse irregulars, not only for the purpose of relieving the troops from the extreme 
Hard duty which never fails to devolve upon those who have the misfortune to be left in 
gaiuson on such occasions, but to prevent disturbances from the unemployed Native 
soldiery, who might seize such an opportunity for attempting gang robbery and insur- 
leetions. I hev are also easier got rid of afterwards, and carry no knowledge of our 
discipline along with them. * 

I think our military force very efficient for the purposes which seem at present likely to 
ue required of H; hut, should we ever have to repel invasion from a European power, it 
must be principally effected by British bayonets. It would be hazardous in the extreme 
V. S ', 1 '-l* 1 * s * I ’°- vs chance of a first defeat; and although I have a very high opinion 

<> t urn- miht iry character throughout India, though, even within my limited experience, 

1 have known the sepoy advance when the British grenadier more than hesitated, still I 
am clearly of opinion that, even if they possessed equal physical strength, which they do 
i'>° a U '- V " COn < not ,e 'd'dught to oppose Europeans with their usual confidence of victory. 

X erliaps in some respects this is well for us, and when we consider the circumstances of the 
^V.'YWVr not •‘‘-markable. The class of lads who go to India as cadets are admirably 
a (u a cc oi soldiers; when one or two of them join a Native regiment, thev adopt the 
ideas current among their seniors, and when they go on service they soon perceive that the 
eves of their men are upon them, and that much ‘depends on their exertions. If this failed 

0 .iimnate, the veriest poltroon could, at all events, soon be taught that his life must pay 
ic forfeit or his tailing to encourage or to restrain his men, or in the slightest degree to 

hesitate m showing a becoming example. From these, combined with other causes, the 
s< pov o cei s are in general very dependable, and if they have common sense and common 
kindness these men have a confidence and a respect for the white-faced leader, which no 
othei colour can intimidate, or, in a fair field, withstand. 

In the event, however, of European invasion, great bodies of irregular horse under the 
( omm.UK o enter prizing European officers, or under t heir direction if subsidized, should 
laiass t ic advancing enemy by destroying his approaching supplies, by perpetual feints 
.ui( occasional mglii attacks; cutting off all small parties and stragglers, and perhaps by 
a\mg \\ a.de the country ; the inhabitants of which to be afterwards, as far as practicable, 
enn un.sei . Every European soldier in India should advance to the point of defence; 
en p aces supplied by recruits from England as fast as they could be sent out. The 
loops in t ie West- Indies, at the Cape, Ceylon, the Mauritius, in the Mediterranean, and 
ici e\ cr t ie\ mci e in any degree seasoned, should be relieved and pushed on ; as many 
jP 01 /' . r > « sent rom as experienced officers judged expedient. With centre and 

nanks ot Europeans, and a small proportion of choice sepoys, the latter will be a match 

01 any thing ; and backed with such real power as we have in India, it would be impossible 
oi any mere outward danger to affect us. If European invaders lost a foot of ground 
it would anniln ate that and every future attempt. Allies induced to join from hope of 

Jewaii or plunder might then be easily turned into active foes, and treacherous enmity is 
lrrecoiicileable. ^ 

\ erv great attention has always been paid to economy in every branch of the service 
'\! ! r | IC 1 am ac( I na h ll y(l. 1 he commissariat, at all times the most expensive and 
Mas e u accompaniment of war, is much better regulated than formerly. The ofBcemare 
aiI | ,e n their business, injudicious contracts are abolished, and the troops in the ffield 
ar .^. )Gt el su pphcd. But in this department of an army, where subordinate ftgention 
trifling pay are frequently removed from immediate control and subjected to great tempta- 
lon, it is scarcely possible to place such effectual checks as always to prevent peculation. . 
y think, however, that the European officers of this department in India, where there are 

facilities 
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year should be ascertained by returns from the Adjutant-general’s office; and that the 
number of effective non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from 
India within the same period, as well as the number of men belonging to such regiments 
raised at the Company’s expense,; and who were at the depot at the date of the rtcal of 
the regiment, and did not proceed to India, should be ascertained by similar returns, and 
that the Company should pay for the difference between those numbers ; or if the nnmber 
of non-commissioned officers and men belonging to regiments landing from India, when 
joined by the recruits who were at the depot at the date of the order of recal, should 
exceed the number of men belonging to regiments embarking for India within the same 
period, the Company should be allowed the same rate per man for the excess : ” further 
stating, that upon a consideration of the Court’s observations with respect to the charges 
which.. accrued prior to the 30th of April 1822, their Lordships have determined that no 
charge should “ be brought against the Company, either for services performed before the 
30th of April 1822, although the money due for such service were not paid until after that 
date, or for service performed after the 30th of April 1822, if the expense was actually 
defrayed before that date.” 

The Court command me to signify their acquiescence in these proposed arrangements, 
and to express their gratification at the attention which the Lords of His Majesty’s Treasury 
have been pleased to pay to the statements and observations of the Court upon the points 
referred to m your letter. 

I am, kc. (signed) J. Dart. 


Mr. MelvilPs 
Paper. 

King’s Troops 
employed in India. 


EXTRACT REPORT of Messrs. Hill and Melvi/l upon the Claims of the Paymaster- 
general, for 1822; dated nth April 1825. 

We cannot dose this Report without again adverting to the terms in which the reference 
of these accounts was made to us in July 1823, and without stating, that we are confirmed 
in the observations we made in our former Report as to the difficulty of specifying any 
precise or particular sum which the East-Tndia Company ought to pay over periodically to 
the Paymaster-general of the Forces, in respect of the expense of His Majesty’s forces 
employed in India; but from the investigation which these accounts have undergone, and 
from the principles which have been laid down in regard to the settlement of this claim, we 
apprehend there will be comparatively little difficulty in settling these claims in future upon 
the principle of actual account, in the same manner as the claim for the period from the 
30th April to the 24th December 1822 lias now been stated. 
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facilities for information, ought, in any ordinary circumstances, to be able to detect dis- continued, 
honesty. Punishment and disgrace, abroad and at home, should be made to follow up an > l , 

European delinquent in the sternest manner, arid every authority connected with the public 0 f Cant J G^Dufl 
service should shun even the suspected. The officers of this department, both European 25 th March* 183 ^ 

and Native, ought to be particularly well paid, their character and honour upheld, but 

every practicable check interwoven with the regulations. 

As to the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing the Indian army, On the spirit and 
speaking generally, it is no more than justice to say, they have ever proved themselves disposition of the 
zealous, gallant, and brave, and. they have always evinced the most heroic self-devotion in officers and men. 
upholding their own high fame and the national honour and interests. 

The composition of the Native battalions in Bombay is particularly good. Almost every ( ' 0IT , position of tin- 
regiment has in it a saluturv mixture of castes; the preponderance has for some time been Bombay corps, 
in favour ot recruits I rom llindoostan, tall men being more easily procured in that quarter; 
they are chiefly Hindoos of the same class as that of which the Bengal army is composed ; 
but from intimate knowledge, though 1 am well aware of their high qualities, I would 
strongly recommend that the number admitted into a Bombay corps should never exceed 
one-fourth. A part are Mahrattas, both from above and below the Ghauts, but principally 
from the Southern Concan, or what used formerly to be denominated in the old charts the 
Pirate Coast. There are some Mahomedans from Surat and Bombay, from whom were 
many of the old and very respectable Native officers of this army. Of Purwarees or Dhcrs, 
a very low caste, but frequently very intelligent, excellent soldiers/ there are considerable 
numbers; and many of the regiments have a portion of Canareese and Nairs from Malabar. 

There are also a few Jews, commonly drunken, hut invariably brave men, and a few 
nominal Christians from the same coast. 1 have also known a few Kolees, Bheels, and 
Khattees from the province oi Guzcrat, one or two Parsecs, and occasionally a native of 
Abyssinia, f 

Of the principal classes all have their particular admirers, and I have heard sonic of the 
most experienced officers, in privately discussing their merits, give the preference to each of 
them. For my own part, I have found the Nairs and Canareese the best and most attached 
soldiers, and, to speak in camp phrase, they strip the finest men. From what cause I know 
not, but these people are said not to turn out so well in the Madras army as in the Bombay, 
possibly from being nearer home, and having greater facility to desertion. 

It is quite natural that a Bombay officer should prefer the Bombay troops, but I am Character of the 
tempted to state the fact of their having been on some occasions so little noticed as to convey Bombay scpo\s. 
an impression of their inferiority; whereas some of the most remarkable trials of the Indian 
army have been sustained by Bombay sepoys, with unrivalled firmness and constancy ; and, 
moreover, though I say it not invidiously but injustice, no instance of insubordination or 
mutiny stains the fair annals of their achievements. This circumstance may be incidental 
to the excellent composition above enumerated, and which, under any change, it would be 
most unwise to disturb. 

An efficient number of European officers, the full complement at least, will always prove On tin* number of 
of incalculable advantage on service. The greatest defect I ever observed in the Company’s European officers, 
army arose from the long period which was permitted to elapse in sending out a sufficient 
number of cadets between the wars of 1805 and 1817. At the close of the former the 
supply was too great, as there were many supernumeraries, and I believe it was purposed, 
from motives of economy, to permit a gradual reduction in the number of European officers 
below usual complement, by allowing them to die off. In 1817, fortunately the battalions 
had still a fair proportion of ^Europeans, and even the junior lieutenants were officers of European officers, 
some experience. Most of them had been on some service, and few of them were of less 
V . than 


* They probacy derive their intelligence from their hereditary occupation in tlicir native villages, where they an* 
the scodts, guide*, guardians of land marks, &t\ &c. 

hav* heard it pwipoiwd, but I think it would be a bad plan, to have corps of that description of people, if obtainable. 
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than twelve years' standing, when an Indian officer is perhaps. at his best; and accord* 
ingly, these were the men, who, in such trials as Korygaom and Seetabuldee, did in effect 
sustain the troops. 

By the acquisition of territory, the consequent augmentation, and the casualties resulting 
from war and cholera, of those who were previously junior lieutenants, some commanded 
battalions, and all, from their standing, were captains by brevet. Shoals of cadets arrived, 
many of whom on joining their corps were next in rank to these old officers. They were in 
general fine, well-disposed and well-educated lads; but a number of young men thus coming 
together, were not, as formerly, constrained by the larger body of seniors. They were too 
numerous to imbibe notions from men of habits different from their own, and by the number 
of their votes carried propositions at their mess in defiance of the influence of authority. 
In short, the old and the young could not assimilate ; that esprit du corps , that kindly feeling 
towards the sepoys, and that high soldier-like adventurous spirit which had run through the 
Indian army by a sort of traditionary inspiration, making every man an enthusiast in his 
profession, was for a time suspended. A link was broken ; let us hope that it is by 'this 
time soldered, and that a like error, for it was a very great one, may never again be permitted 
to occur. 

Another practical measure, which I long ago heard suggested, would, I think, be attended 
with good effects, that of having all field officers removable from corps in which they have 
been brought up, and bringing them generally back to the same when tliey become lieutenant^ 
colonels. The first, as useful to the discipline of the officers; and the second, as agreeable 
to the men. It would give the majors an opportunity of more easily breaking a familiarity 
injurious to requisite deference, and the men are generally pleased to get back their old 
officers. No one who has not witnessed it could believe how much an officer who under- 
stands them can attach sepoys. Some serve their lives and never know more than their 
faces and a few of their names; but sepoys discern the character of an officer even more 
correctly than European' privates, and are more disposed than they are to be pleased with 
his endeavours for their comfort; they can bear to be treated with more kindness and fami- 
liarity^ hut strictness on duty, patiently hearing their regular complaints, and dealing out 
even-handed justice, is the surest means of securing their respect and attachment. I ought 
to add as characteristic, that, notwithstanding their extreme sensitiveness on points of 
honour, money is the reward they prize most, and that praise should be dealt out to indivi- 
duals with reserve; collectively, it never hurts them in abundance. Lord Coinbcrmere’s 
order, prohibiting their ever being struck without the authority of a court-martial, will, qn the 
whole, be of much beneficial importance. Flogging, l apprehend, cannot be abolished; but 
every sepoy flogged should be drummed out, or at all events never kept in the regiment. 
This is not a mere opinion, I saw it tried in one corps for several years with the best effects, 
and if generally adopted it would raise the character of the service. 

But, with regard to the discipline of the European officers, I think, if it were possible to 
strengthen the powers of commanding officers in the Company’s service, it would be of great 
utility. To avoid the extreme measure of bringing an officer to trial, at the same time to 
preserve authority, often requires an address with which few are gifted; and the resource of 
a court-martial, not tin frequently a capricious tribunal, is in many respects dangerous to 
discipline, it should, by all practicable means, be avoided; but it a commanding officer 
temporise too much, or if u culprit brought to trial escape with impunity, the consequents 
are nearly equally detrimental. The error at present lies la a too great independency of 
authority. Some of the seniors, instead of supporting tl>c commanding officer, #pjt 
become heads of parties. Young men, and especially those who fancy, they have 
interest, presume on their supposed influence. I would deprecate secret and confidential 
reports, or delegating anypower subversive of direct open dealing, or t lively to 
oppression or injustice. To alter the established regular promotion according^© seniority 
would be most injurious; but something might be devised. It is difficult to' toy what 
would be unobjectionable; but perhaps the necessity of a prescribedaud 
mendation from commanding officers, previously to any proposed ’ IjO jh* 
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general staff, might be of benefit. The fact should also be inculcated, with all the weight 
of authority, that no one can ever become efficient on the staff who is not, in principle and 
practice, a good regimental officer. 

With respect to the education' of cadets, although this forms part of a subsequent 
query, I think the present system very good, provided there were in the India House 
a Board of Examiners, who* would strictly do their duty, and prevent the passing of 
any cadet for the cavalry or infantry who had not received as good an education as 
is common to gentlemen's sons of their age. Instances, indeed, 1 of the contrary are 
rare; but I have known officer^ so grossly illiterate, that the bare possibility should 
be prevented. On arriving in India, an officer of the general staff at the Presidency 
should always have charge of the cadets until they are posted to regiments, for which 
they should be fitted out as economically as possible, and immediately sent off. 1 am 
of opinion that a seminary for the instruction of a certain number of officers at. each of the 
Presidencies is in the highest degree desirable, and that the expense to Government would 
be most amply repaid by the knowledge it would diffuse, and the additional power that 
knowledge would create for the benefit of the whole country. Even the Madras institution, 
confined as it was and limited in duration, had the merit of improving a set of young men, 
many of whom became distinguished at a very early period, and some of them who still live 
are ornaments to the service. So far, however, from rendering it obligatory, no officer 
should be admissible without a previous application of at least six months, backed by the 
recommendation of his commanding officer; and none should be eligible to such recom- 
mendation until they had done duty with a regiment for at least one year. Continuance 
beyond a certain time should only be permitted as the reward of exertion, and no very dis- 
tant period should .be fixed as the longest period of study. The artillery and engineers 
should continue to be. educated in England, but not excluded from a seminary where to study 
Asiatic languages must always be held out as a great object, but where opportunities should 
be afforded of acquiring the higher branches of military instruction, and means of improving 
themselves in the science and literature of Europe. First-rate talent should be encouraged 
to seek the situations of professors, and in a very short time we shall find subalterns from 
an outpost making discoveries of circumstances and resources in India, which defective 
education and blind want of science prevented their zealous but ignorant predecessors from 
searching out. 

Having entered on the subject of education, I may here mention, in regard to the seminary 
in this country for the education of writers, that 1 have seen proofs in India of its great 
utility. I have had opportunities of knowing young men of equally good natural abilities 
who had been at the college, and those who had not had that advantage. Whatever pre- 
judices may exist against it, and however more perfect it may be made, those who have 
studied at the college are infinitely more efficient. I had the good fortune to get as 
assistants somq who had distinguished themselves at the seminary ; and in a very few 
months they became, from their habits of application and previous acquirements, most useful 
servants to die public. 

As to the employment of military men in civil situations, I think that some military 
experience Is of essential importance to all diplomatists. [Of the civilians in India, most of 
those whb have particularly distinguished themselves in political emergency have had that 
experience; iaitd those of tne military who have held situations in the civil department have 
rarely been appointed to them, unless in newly-acquired territories, where the duties arc 
commonly of a very mixed nature, and where civil officers, perhaps unacquainted with the 
of the districts, brim-full of the infallible code of the Presidency Council-chamber 
Regulations, totally inapplicable in the new country, cannot be very efficient, even for the 
civil duties. But there may be convoys to intercept, detachments to cut up* proper positions 
to seized f&rts* to gain by negotiation, or to carry by immediate assault. The disaffected 
ituiit wAtphcd, all. insurrections quelled, and conspiracies strangled. Much of this 
must b^doha 6t superintended personally, in addition to the duties of raising irregulars, 
regulating tTieHcouhtry, establishing the police, securing the Government revenue, and pro- 
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tecting the people?. I do not, however, suppose a case; such were, in fact, the duties of 
those military officers who were appointed to civil situations in the Deccan at the close of the 
> l ast Mahratta war. I have the highest respect for the civil service of India. More zeal, 

. honour, or intelligence exist among no public functionaries. When the paucity of their 
number is considered, the nature, extent, and variety of their stupendous labour must 
astonish all who have opportunities and perseverance to investigate them. Some of those 
gentlemen are as fit to regulate and conduct military operations as civil details, or indeed, 
as has been well remarked, as most generals; but when a civilian, without experience, has 
the misfortune to be placed in a half-subdued or newly-acquired district, he has too much 
occasion to refer, on every petty matter, to the officer commanding the troops, who, in con- 
sequence ot his (the civilian’s) military ignorance, very likely entertains no respect for his 
judgment, (lifters from the civil authority on an important and feasible enterprise merely 
because it is his suggestion ; and thus important opportunity is lost, which diffidence 
prevents a man of good sense from bringing t o the notice of Government : or, if an inex- 
perienced person, confident from ignorance, take upon himself military responsibility, how 
disastrous have frequently been the results. 

With regard to the Deccan, it being an instance in point, to have removed the military 
officers merely because they were military, although they had established order and proved 
themselves capable of conducting the duties, would surely have been in every way unjust, 
injurious to their characters, as well as ruinous to the fortunes of those whose health 
chunk'd them to reap their fair reward. The countries were new, the civilians unacquainted 
with the language and people, whilst with the one and the other the officers appointed had 
long been familiar. The conquest was unexpected, and the civil service lost nothing; on 
the contrary, the assistants in the Deccan were chosen from their own body. 

1 think the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s is in favour of its efficiency 
arid good spirit. If j laced under the direct authority of the Minister and the Crown, there 
would he more chance of influence taking the place of merit. A governing authority as 
distinct possible lrom all party politics is of importance to India. Wherever private 
lvcommendations from home have been much attended to the service has suffered. Public 
appointments, or public recommendations from llis Majesty’s Ministers, would no doubt 
be, as those from the Directors are, generally well merited and just ; an exercise of private 
influence from them, if attended to, is equally pernicious, but they have not the same 
temptation, or rather, as some might denominate it, necessity, for making use of patronage 
as a Minister of tins country, who has hitherto frequently bartered it to oblige a supporter 
or conciliate an opponent. Ft can scarcely be otherwise; under most other governriitfnts 
d is still more impure. The recommendation of a Director is not considered as a Minister’s 
would hr — an order. A Governor in India, on the present footing, is, on the whole, less 
excusable lor abuse of patronage than perhaps any other dignitary under the Crown of 
Great Britain. . 

I shall not in replying to these queries enlarge on the obvious evil of uniting the services 
oi India and England. The Native army must be kept distinct, and its character by every 
fit means upheld. The officers who serve in it endure a long, and often a fcickly, dreary, 
cheerless exile ; it must continue so ; and they are worthy of a fair share of honours from 
their country, and of every encouragement and reward which the state con afford; 1 ' - 

With the present slow promotion, and the few opportunities which even the hid^tf^gal 
can have of saving, the retiring allowances are certainly an inadequate reward for t|fe'|)est 
of a life spent in India; nor does it appear that the aggregate amount of llai^fv-)ind 
pensions are so heavy as might be expected. The objection to u retiring fund esfabfj$hed 
by the officers themselves arises no doubt chiefly from the apprehensioh t>f adding, too 
largely to the pension list. If it can he arranged in such a manner ni to ^uard"t]8fc^^tate 
from any greater proportional expenditure than its present item for pen sufhs, id i^ich, 
from perhaps not understanding the details, I sec no insuperable difficuittv l tfrtv ^ fi^tfaded 


from perhaps not understanding the details, I sec no insuperable difficultly 
the retiring fund ‘might be recommended to the Directors with great benefit to 
The experience of the very old officers does not in general make amende 
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ency. Health and physical strength are indispensable in the military profession ; a sieklv 
soldier is but a burden on the public, 

VV'ith regard to tho prevision, freight, and appropriation of stores as is now and would 
be, .I can offer no opinion; but having been long an adjutant and quartermaster of a 
regiment, I can with propriety bear testimony to the general excellence of the Hombay 
military accoutrements and arms, which are commonly carried out in the large China ships, 
and admirably well kept in the arsenal of Hombay castle. At some of the out stations 
under sub-conductors tho, stores require to he well looked after. 1 have known .-rent 
negligence in their department. 

The settlement of British subjects in India cannot prove of much advantage or disad- 
vantage to the army, but it is one of deep interest to the welfare of the natives generally, 
and 1 cannot see how the British nation could sanction unrestricted intercourse without 
danger to the permanency of its own dominion, and injustice to the natives— an injustice 
extending to the infraction ot treaties and the usurpation of individual rights. Allowing 
many of those persons to mean we II who argue in favour of its being permitted, it should 
always be borne in mind, that all hasty and untried measures with regard to India, founded 
upon European ideas, even when conceived in a spirit of philanthropy, have been injurious 
to that country, and as examples, I shall only refer to Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settle- 
ment, and the removal by the Marquis Hastings of restrictions from the press. Who can 
deny that a light and permanent land-tax and the free expression of men’s sentiments are 
not desirable? But in these instances was the one judiciously applied, or the other well- 
timed.? Or who says that skill and capital are not of the utmost importance to any count n 
especially to poor exhausted India ? But if it appear that these cannot be employed with 
reciprocal benefit, that it is even doubtful if they would find their way thither, although 
abundance of adventure unrestrained certainly would, is it becoming or wise that all tin* 
benefit sought should be to gratify one view ? If we give way tft clamour or sophistry on 
this great question, shall we not justify the character for selfishness with which we shall 
be branded; and ultimately lament our weakness in the ruin of a country, which, if we 
properly support and foster it, will be a mine of unfailing prosperity to Britain ? 

I would recommend that the natives themselves be consulted on the subject, not such 
natives as have acquired English, and, from that circumstance, just enough of knowledge 
to be convinced by the last pamphlet or magazine they may have read, but persons follow- 
ing different avocations, retired statesmen, or sound-headed practical men, acquainted 
with the commerce, the agriculture, the history, and probable resources of the provinces 
where they have been, or have had transactions. I need not add, that to elicit information 
from a native ot India, the querist must have something more than a knowledge of the 
language. All our inexperienced country men are prone to the habit of prefacing inquiries 
by a declaration of their own sentiments, and very often by boasting of the superior excel- 
lence ot every English law and custom. A native of India calmly and ironically assures 
such a person that he is quite right ; perhaps adds, if Jit* can venture, “ Master very clever 
gentleman; what worth or wisdom can be expected amongst us lying black fellows ?” 

Reverting, however, to colonization as a military question, 1 have heard it observed, 
that our greatest dangers in India are to be apprehended from three causes: first, 
disaffection of our Native troops ; second, thejnereasing number of half-castes ; and third, 
Russjan invasion. If this be granted, then, say the colonists, if we are permitted to 
settle, wo will soon render India independent of the first. With regard to the second, 
Europeans will not cohabit with Natives when they can intermarry with their own coun- 
trywomen; and, should we be assailed by foreign invasion, the only certain means of 
deface are to be found amongst us. Then, add the same reasoners, should India, in after- 
time^ become independent, what man, wishing well to the human race, but will say, u the 
morn Americas the better.” 

It is, perhaps, absurd to reply to such very shallow assertions as some of these. General 
disaffection amongst our Native troops is only to be dreaded by excitement on the subject 
of their religious prejudices, or a reduction of their pay. Colonization is more likely to 
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engender the first than to repress it; for, if once aroused by injudicious zeal, ill-timed 
discussions and publications, or any other cause, it is the extreme of follv to suppose the 

• Sr;:‘ S AL 0 ^ C ?° ,Se d, th 7 mi ? U , as ' vel1 ‘“Ih of extinguishing a conflagration in the 
’• ,ortsts °f t^e Western Chants with a bucket of lhames water, or of smothering the erun- 
lion of a volcano by the fire of a blank cartridge. ® 

As to the second, it is ludicrous to aver, that the inconvenience (for I do not in a lon» 
period estimate it as a danger) would not, in every view, be increased ; and that the evil 
would not, m fact, he augmented by the colonists themselves, owing to their communion 
of interests with those East-Indians. 

With regard to the third ; what revolutions must happen before the many generations of 
colonists, having of course by various means ejected or brought out the Natives of India 
from the more productive lands ; what time must elapse before they could become the 
defenders of the hanks of the Indus? Moreover, after having admitted all these moral 
impossibilities, let us advert to the probability, nay certainty, of our European coloniste 
becoming a poor, lank, puny race, inferior both to Natives and half-castes. 

As to an America, as no one at least avows his wish for extirpation, we may suppose 
they con emplate something rather resembling a Spanish than an English America ; hut 

what is there in the condition of that society so desirable ? I mean, not in allusion to what 
they have escaped, hut in comparison with what is, or will he, the rule of British India. 

I say zci/l be, because in regard to a more liberal importation of its products to the country, 
winch has ruined its manufactures and is draining its resources, a change must be made. 

I were, indeed, barbarous to think otherwise; regardless of minor obstacles, it is clearly 
the bounden i duty of Britain to adopt those measures from which must emanate a para- 
mount benefit to the common subjects of its realm. If, as is true, circumstances have left 
here great interests unrepresented and unprotected, it would be unfair and unmanly, un- 
.ke generous and honest England, to permit them to be sacrificed. That statesmanadorns 
(he annals of Ins country, and places an unfading laurel on his brow, who, after making 
,nast ‘‘ r I| ot ‘he subject, in defiance of short-sighted views and selfish interests, 
shall successfully advocate and protect the real rights of India’s Natives. But again as to 
■Spanish America; docs our admixture with the Natives oflndia promise a progeny better, 
ii so good ? far he it from me to say, much less to insinuate, that thereare not many worthy 
hall-castes— men as religious, brave, and virtuous as their forefathers of England. Talent, 
<u rather cleverness, they are universally allowed to possess; but, in general, there is an 
instability o! character, a violence, a wickedness and weakness throughout the rage, which, 
it is to he eared, no elevation of condition could eradicate, though hopeless depression' 
must engrain them the more. ® v ^ • 

I heir real interests are equally contended for in the general amelioration of thi? country. 
Commerce is not only open to them, but circumstances seem to point to them as the future 
restorers of manufactures in India, ^inco justice and good policy forbid their being ex- 
tended as occupiers of the soil. * or. 

I have been led to say more on this subject than I intended, or is perhaps becoming, 
shall therefore only remark of colonists that, before they become the defenders of tboi 

rmmnnnwoaltli tliou ..1 1 .1 ,» : . . _ 
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tne passive Hindoo cultivator, they submit their necks to the yoke, on the best terms they 
can obtain from the victors, who, tor their own Bakes, will afford protection according ifo 

what may be their views of policy or convenience. 1 ! , ! 


To place the whole Indian army under one Governor and one Commandernii^cbjeC lMtNi- 
directly than they now are, might endanger the grand advantage, grown up by circtfW’ ' 
stances, of having three distinct armies, u Brethren in arms but rivals in renown* V r j|loW* 
ever, the general staff throughout India might perhaps be amalgamated r oc<^o&^ 
advantage ; I mean of course, by sending officers of one Presidency to do duty in atiwrar* 
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This plan would certainly improve their knowledge, enlarge their views, and obliterate 
certain prejudices which I have always thought are ingredients usefully preserved in the 
lower grades of the military mass. To forego the benefit of wholesome rivalry and to 
admit facilities for combination, which can now so easily be avoided, seems to tne inexpe- 
dient and unnecessary. v 

To the next question, I shall reply under the head of Political, as it is repeated, Qu. 10. 


(23.) — REMARKS by Mr. CABELL, dated India Board, 6th August 1832. 

Sir : 

L Conformably to the direction contained in your letter of the 20th February last, 
I have the honour to submit such observations as have occurred to me in reference to the 
queries which have been addressed, by order of the Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, to officers of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service in relation to the army of 
India. 

2. It may be proper for me to premise, that during a period of upwards of thirty-two 
years, in which I have belonged to the establishment of this office, I served for the first 
eighteen years as junior and assistant in the Secret and Political department, under Mr. 
Jones ; the next ten years as head of the Military department ; and the last four as head 
of the Secret and Political department, in which my service had commenced. 

3. I had consequently few r , if any, opportunities of becoming acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the military system of India before it became my duty, in the year 1818, to 
take charge of the correspondence in that department, and to draw the attention of the 
Board to such part of the proposed replies to the despatches of the local government as 
appeared to be deserving of notice or to call for particular consideration. 

4. In the discharge of this duty, from my having to acquire a knowledge of the Indian 
system from such allusions to it as were found in the current correspondence, and from 
such materials in print and in MS. as were available to me, 1 am fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which are in the way of an individual who may attempt, for the first time, to enter 
into the peculiarities . which prevail in the strictly seniority promotion of the Company's 
service, modified, as it was, by the army arrangement of 1796, which introduced the sys- 
tem of regimental rise into the cavalry and infantry up to the rank of major ; promotion 
then continuing by seniority in the line of cavalry or infantry (of the particular Presi- 
dency to which the officers belong) to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and colonel. 

5. I had occasion, at an early period, to investigate several claims of rank, arising out 
of augmerjtatioAs which had been made to the army ; and in order to judge of the merits 
of these claims, it became necessary to investigate the principles which in India has go- 
verned the selection of officers fora new regiment, founded, as it is, on the most marked 
respect and attention which in India are paid to the claims of officers to the benefit of 
promotion* or of higher regimental standing, in a newly-raised corps, according to their 
relative seniority. 

6. The investigation of these cases necessarily led to a development of the principle 

and operation of the seniority regimental system, and also to the practical inconveniences 
which have been found to result from its introduction, as well as to a consideration of the 
remedies that might be applied in view to their removal. These were explained in 
papers prepared for the Board in 1821, from which the following statement of the pe- 
culiarities of the system of the Company's service has been principally taken, with such 
variation** however, at were found necessary to adapt it to the new organization of 
1824* ” ■ 

7. % object proposed in entering into these particulars is to afford facilities to those 
who in»y; for the first tftne, have to enter upon trie consideration of these important sub- 
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jccts ? without having previously familiarized themselves with the peculiarities of the 
by ^ 1J dian system. To such the following attempt, it is hoped, may not be unacceptable. 

' To firm a clear idea of the system of regimental rise, and to elucidate the questions 

<d rank to which it has given rise, it will be of assistance to confine the attention to an 
establishment only of four regiments, which shall be of infantry, and according to the 
organization adopted in the year 1824. 

9. Let these be called regiments A. U. C. and D. in the following scheme of an estab- 
lishment, as carried into effect in May 1824, under the Court’s Orders of the 25th No- 
vember 1 823. f l lie small letters of the alphabet arc supposed to indicate the order in 
which the field officers have respectively attained to the rank of major, and consequently 
that of their regimental seniority. The captains and subalterns are only noticed in the 
scheme by figures, corresponding with the number of officers of each rank allowed by the 
Court s Orders of 2;>th November 1823, modified as they afterwards were by orders 
issued in December 1828, reducing two lieutenants, and one cornet, ensign or .second 
lieutenant per regiment. 

Scheme of an Establishment of Four Regiments of Infantry, according to the Court’s 
Orders of 25th Nov. 1823, and as they were subsequently modified. 




/.* 

s'iiiicnfs. 


A. 

15. 

C. 

Colonels 

a 

... b 

... (/ 

Lieutenant-colonels 

h 

e 

... g 

Majors 

/ 

... k 

... m 

Captains 

5 

... 5 

... 5 

Lieutenants 

8 

... 8 

... 8 

Ensigns 

4 

4 

... 4 

Total Officers, p’ Regiment, 

20 

20 

20 


c } Promotion of the field officers 
by seniority in the line 
i ) of the whole corps of infantry. 
5 4 Promotion to the rank of 
8 >• major by 

4 J seniority in the regiment. 


10. Upon the principle of promotion, by seniority in the regiment, to the rank of major, 
an ensign appointed to regiment (A.J will rise by seniority in that regiment to the rank of 
lieutenant, captain, and major, except in the case of an augmentation by whole regiments, 
to he noticed hereafter. In like maimer the ensigns appointed to regiments (B.), (C.)> 
and (D.) will rise to the rank of lieutenant, captain, and major in their respective regi- 
ments. 

1 1. The seniority of a field officer is determined by the date of his promotion tp^thc 
rank of major, which constitutes what is termed in the army lists his “ regimental rank*” 
and the term, when applied to a field officer, should always be understood as indicating 
the order of his promotion, in the line of the whole corps, to the command of a regiment 
and share ot oft- reckonings. In the Indian army lists there is what is termed a succession 
list of colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors, which list indicates the exact or(ter in 
w hich the officers have become, or have claims to become, colonels of regiments. . * " 

12. The letters in the scheme being supposed to indicate the order in which 

officers have respectively attained to the rank of major, the mode in which their subse- 
quent promotion proceeds, and in which the captains and subalterns are affected 
admits of easy explanation. , ;j , r / 

13. Suppose a casualty in the rank of colonel by the death of colonel (a): this<k>ee4iot 
ff ,ve promotion to lieutenant-colonel (//), who belongs to the same regiment {A.)y^butf 0 
lieutenant-colonel (<*), the senior regimental lieutenant-colonel. The vacancy thereby 
occasioned in the rank of lieutenant-colonel is not given to major ,( A), ,who\. 

same regiment as lieutenant-colonel (e), but to major (i), the senior r.egi ttiefltalt 

■ 14. 
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14. Promotion now becomes regimental, and therefore the first captain of regiment 
(D.) to which major (?) belongs, is promoted to the vacant majority, while the ^senior 
lieutenant and ensign of regiment (D.) are promoted to the rank of captain and lieutenant 
respectively. 

15. Suppose next that colonel (b) occasions a vacancy in the rank of colonel, it will be 
evident, from what has been stated, that lieutenant. colonel ( f ) will be the new colonel, 
and major (A) the new lieutenant colonel, and that therefore the regimental promotion 
will fall this time to regiment (B.), to which major (A*) belongs. 


V. 

Appkndix (B.) 

tout i /wed. 


(23.) — Remarks by 
Mr. Cabell, 
f>th August 1832. 


16. If colonel (cr) be supposed to occasion the next vacancy, lieutenant-colonel (g) w ill 
bo the new colonel, and major (/) the new lieutenant-colonel, and regimental promotion 
will this time fall to regiment (A.) to which major (/) belongs. 

17. The next vacancy in the rank of colonel will promote lieutenant-colonel (h) to tho 

rank of colonel, and major (???) to that of lieutenant-colonel, and give regimental promo- 
tion to regiment (C.) • 

18. It will be observed that the four vacancies in the rank of colonel (and it is of no 
consequence to the lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and subalterns in what order 
they might have occurred) have promoted the four senior lieutenant-colonels and the 
four senior majors, and given regimental promotion successively to the regiments (I).), 
(B.), (A.), and (C.) 

19. If the four vacancies had occurred by the death, resignation, or retirement of as 
many lieutenant-colonels instead of colonels, precisely the same consequences would have 
ensued in respect to the promotion of the majors, and the regimental promotion of the 
captains and subalterns, because the senior major for the time being, in every instance, is 
promoted to the vacancy in the rank of lieutenant-colonel, from whatever cause it may 
nave arisen, whether from the promotion of a lieutenant-colonel, or from a casualty in that 
rank. 

20. The next remark to be made is, that regimental promotion has fallen to the regiments 
(D.), (B.), (A.), and (C.), in the order precisely of the seniority of their respective majors; 
and this is the operation which, in the documents received from India, is termed the “ line 
step.” 

21. The u line step ” has, therefore, in this instance, visited the four regiments in the 
order of the seniority of their respective majors; and it is easy to perceive that the line 
step will continue to circulate, in the same order, as long as promotion to the rank of 
major is not disturbed by a casualty in that rank. 

22. For instance: suppose the relative seniority of the majors to be as indicated in the 
scheme before referred to, and that a casualty occurs in regiment (C.) by the death, re- 
moval, resignation, or retirement of major (//?). It will be observed that major (???) is 
junior to the majors (/), (A), and (0> and that the line step would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, by vacancies in the rank of lieutenant-colonel or colonel, have promoted majors 
(?), (A), and (/) before major (m). The first captain, therefore, of regiment (C.), in this 
case, obtains promotion before the first captains of regiments (D.), (B.), and (A.), who 
would otherwise' have become majors before him, by the operation of the line step ; but 
as he, by his promotion to a majority, represented by the seniority (/?), is the junior of 
majors (A), (/), a**d (m), regiment (D.), from being the first for promotion by the operation 
of the line step, becomes the last, and the line step will then continue to circulate in this 
order among the regiments, until by the occurrence of another casualty among the majors 
the order of its circulation oc again changed. 

23. f f he next point to be considered is the case of an augmentation by whole regiments; 
and .^t it be required to provide officers for a fifth regiment, according to the Indian 
usage, tp be denominated (E). 
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co ntinue d. 24. If the re i a tive seniority of the field officers be as indicated in the scheme before re- 

($3.) — Rcmarksby furred 1°? lieutenant-colonel (e) will be the colonel of the new regiment, major (i) will 
Mr. Cabell, su Ppty the vacancy in the rank of lieutenant-colonel occasioned by the removal and pro- 
Gth August 1832. motion of lieutenant-colonel (e), and ma jor (k) will be the lieutenant-colonel of the new 
regiment* This operation will give majorities to the first captains of the regiments (D.) 
and (B.), and the captain who remains the senior by army rank, after these promotions 
will be the major of the new regiment. 1 

25. The relative rank of the new majors, namely, the two promoted by the operation of 
the line step and the one transferred into the new regiment, depends upon their seniority as 
captains. If the latter is junior to the former, the major of the new regiment will be junior 
to all the majors of the old, who will therefore be promoted before him, and consequently 
the line step in this case will pass through all the old regiments before it can visit the new, 
when the major of the new regiment comes in turn for promotion. 

26. If the major of the new regiment be senior* as captain, to one or both of the captains 
promoted by the line step, the line step in this case will reach the new regiment before the 
major or majors of the old regiments, junior to him as captain, arc promoted, and occasion 
the slight difference in the circulation of the line step implied in the statement of the 
fact. 

27. When the major of the new regiment is junior, as captain, to the officers promoted 
to majorities, on the augmentation, by the operation of the line step, the first captains of all 
the old regiments will, in this case, be in a more favourable situation for line promotion than 
any officer transferred into the new regiment as first captain. The senior second captain 
would, therefore, be selected as first captain of the new regiment, being the officer whose 
interest it would be to make the change, and having a preferable claim to removal, as com- 
pared with his juniors of the same class. 

28. For the same reason the senior third captain would be transferred into the new 
regiment as second captain, the senior fourth captain as third captain, and the senior fifth 
captain as fourth captain. The senior first lieutenant would be the fifth captain of the new 
regiment, and the transfer of the remaining lieutenants would be regulated on the some 
principle as the captains ; while the senior ensign would be promoted to the vacant or eighth 
lieutenancy in the new regiment, and the other ensigns obtained and transferred on a similar 
principle. 

29. In this explanation, it is understood that vacancies in the old regiments occasioned 
by the augmentation are supposed to be filled up in reckoning the class to which an officer 
belongs. Thus a second captain who becomes first captain in his own regiment, by the 
promotion ot the first to a majority, would be considered us belonging to the captains of the 
first class, while those below him would be reckoned as belonging to u class higher than that 
in which they stood at the commencement ot the operation, for every removal that baa taken 
place above them. 

30. If the major of the new regiment had been senior, as captain, to the oaptains pro- 

moted to majorities in the old regiments, the senior of the two officers who remained first 
captains after those promotions would stand in a better situation in the new regiment as 
first captain than in tue regiment to which lie belonged, and would therefore be transferred, 
unless there were any officer in another regiment belonging to the class of .second captains 
who was senior to him, and had therefore a preferable claim to removal. There woftid be 
a corresponding variation in the transfer of the junior officers in the caae:suppoa 6 dnj| 3 ito 
the details ol which it does not appear to be of importance to enter. * ? . v 


31. Sufficient, it is conceived, has now been stated to show the marked respect wMili in 
India is paid to seniority, in a case in which it might be supposed that the officers for a 
newly-raised regiment might be selected, either in subordination to the patronage of jhe 
Commander-in-chief, as in other armies, or in reference to some principle Wbic&tspjdd 

have 
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have determined the choice of a few officers, at least peculiarly qualified for the charge of 

men newly raised ; hut this in India would be considered ns an infraction of the established 

seniority regimental system ; and in practice this strict observance of seniority, it is believed ( 23 )— ^ Kemurksby 
has not been attended with any ot the inconveniences that might be supposed likelv to Mr ralu ' 11 - 
result Irom a rule which left the selection of officers for the discharge of such important duty A """ st l8 * ? ' 
to a sort ol chance, over which the Government could exercise no control. 


3i. The only officer that could be appointed to a newly-raised regiment, on a principle 
ot selection, would be the lieutenant-colonel, who is transferable from one remment to 
another ; and in a case ot necessity, the colonels being generally at home, the commander-in- 
clnel could always select a commanding officer for a new regiment from all the lieutenant- 
colonels of that branch of the service (cavalry or infantry) then in India. It' would also be 
competent to the commander-in-chief to make any selection he might think proper from 
among the subalterns of the new regiment for the situation of adjutant and of quartermaster 
and interpreter. 

S3. Deviations have, indeed, on some occasions, been made in India from the method 
above described in regard to the selection of officers on a seniority system for the new regi- 
ments, but these, »it is believed, except in one instance, in the formation of a cavalry regiment 
from the infantry at. Bombay, have never had reference to any peculiar qualification of the 
officer for the duties ol a newly-raised corps, but merely to avert a case of hardship, in respect 
to rank, by adhering too exclusively to one particular rule; and in some recent instances, 
some of the junior lieutenants and ail the ensigns were re-posted, and lmd to change their 
corps, in order that some more fortunate individuals among them should not derive the full 
advantage to which their regimental standing and the seniority system of selection would 
otherwise have entitled them. These deviations have been objected to from home as incon- 
sistent with t he existing seniority regimental system, unjust towards the individuals who had 
obtained promotion under it, and productive of inconvenience, by causing a number of offi- 
cers unnecessarily to change their corps on no ground whatever of public expediency; and 
it is to be hoped that it will not be repeated. 


34<. Officers being selected for a new regiment according to their army and not their 
regimental rank, it has happened that captains with a brevet commission superior to their 
legimental rank and senior in the line of captains, have been promoted into a majority in a 
new regiment, when, if the dates of their regimental commissions had been exclusively 
referred to, there were officers of longer regimental standing as captains who would have 
been entitled to the preference. 


3o. Ti his is one of the cases in which the grant of the brevet rank of captain to subalterns 
of fifteen years' standing has been of advantage to individual officers of the Company’s 
service belonging to regiments in which promotion has been unusually slow, by the promo- 
tion of a captain to ft majority, under the circumstances above described, and by the advan- 
tage which thfer officers of the regiment under liim gain by his removal. 

36. Another advantage gained by the Company’s officers by the introduction of this 
system aa a rule of the service ifi January 1816, is the claim which it will eventually give to 
captains so cifcutnstanced who have not attained to regimental majorities to be included in 
His Majesty's breVct, a s the brevet Captains of 1790 and 1798 were, by the operation of 
former brevets* ' so included. This, however, could not be accomplishcu without injury to 
the King’s officers of the same standing, if the local rank of major were not to be conferred 
upon them in virtue Of their brevet commission of captain, in the same manner as the 
subalterns Of His Majesty^ regiments in India, when of fifteen years’ standing, are pro- 
tected by a local commfesion of captain, to prevent their being superceded by a Company’s 
officer junipr tp them as lieutenant. 

87. Casualties known at head-quarters subsequently to the dote of the augmentation, 
though “of previous occurrence^ are not taken ink) account in the selection of officers for a 
new regirhent, who fcre chosen in reference to* the army list, as it stood at the date of the 

v. 3 K 2 augmentation, 
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augmentation, which corresponds with the date of commission given to the officers promoted 
by the augmentation. A different practice in this respect formerly prevailed, and casualties 
were taken into account, in the selection of officers, nearly up to the date on which the 
formation oi the new regiments was published in general orders. The alteration of prac- 
tice, in this particular, first adopted upon occasion ol a Ilengal augmentation of lGth 
December 1814, gave rise to some claims of rank, (lie adjustment of which was attended 
with difficulty ; but the system now in force appears to be the preferable one, from the cer- 
tainty by which the troublesome operation of an augmentation arrangement may be per- 
formed, without the risk of an extensive revision which the accidental occurrence of a single 
casualty of a date anterior to the augmentation, and not known at head-quarters when die 
general orderuinnouncing the augmentation was published, would occasion if it were to be 
taken into account. 


38. 1 rom "hat has been stilted, it will be evident that the reduction of a regiment, after 
it has been formed for any considerable length of time, would be a work of extrane delicacy 
and of considerable difficulty, from the impracticability of providing for the officers of a 
reduced regiment, on an equitable principle, by returning and distributing them among the 
officers of the regiments to be retained. 


3!). Let it be required, for instance, to return the officers of a regiment (E.) about to be 
reduced, ^and distribute them as supernumeraries among the regiments (A.), (IJ.), (C.), 


40. Now if the major of regiment (E.) were to be assigned to regiment (A.) or to 
euher ol the other regiments, say (1).), the major of which stands first for promotion, 
by the operation of the line step, the captains of the remaining regiments would gain 
an undue advantage over the captains of the regiment in which the major was seconded, 
inasmuch as the line step would have to travel through as many of the regiments as 
there were majors senior to the major thus seconded upon them, from which retardation 
in then promotion all the captains of the other regiments would escape, unless a first 
captain of one of these regiments should be junior to the first captain of regiment (E.) and 
1k* be placed above hiim There would then be two regiments in which all the captains 
would be depressed a regimental step by the introduction of a supernumerary major into one, 
and a senior first captain into the other, and two regiments in which the captains (at least 
those standing in the position of first captain) would escape from such depression. The 
second captain of one of these regiments, however, if junior to the second captain of the 
reduced regiment, still to be provided for, would lose a regimental step by his being placed 
above him; and il he were senior to him, the loss of the regimental step would full upon 


. 1‘1 ,, - . r ■ vg.Mtvi.iui w n.- J./ O VUiVI 1U1I UUVII 

the third captain of the regiment and the officers under him. In the other regiment the loss 
of a regimental step would fall upon the third or fourth captain, according as the third 
captain ot the reduced regiment was senior.or junior to the third captain of the regiment 
into which he was transferred. r 


41. 1 rocecding thus far, it is clear that the four regiments are very unequallv affected 
by the transfer ot the reduced officers in the manner above described. In oue.regiment 
all the captains and subalterns lose a regimental step by the introduction of a rqajor ; iu 
the next it might happen that the same consequence would ensue if the first captain of 
the reduced regiment were the senior, but if he were the junior, the first captain ^vould 
leinain as lie was, and the loss of the regimental step would devolve upon the second 
captain and his juniors. In the next regiment the first and frecqud paptains would 
escape, and the loss affect the third and fourth captains and their juniors, uuless Jtlie third 
captain of the reduced regiment were junior to thte third captain of the regiment into 
winch he was transferred, in which case three captains of this regiment would escape 
the loss ot a regimental step, and in the remaining regiment four captains would escape, 

' ■■■■ - and 


• See the. Scheme before referred to. 
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and the rest -of the officers suffer the loss of a step, unless the fourth captain of the 
reduced regiment were senior to the fourth captain of the regiment into which he was 
transferred. 

42. The Bengal infantry consisting of 76 regiments, the Madras of 54, and the Bombay 
of 28 regiments, it is evident that in providing for the 18 officers of a reduced regiment, 
from the major downwards (for the colonel and lieutenant-colonel could he absorbed by a 
non-promotion oil the occurrence of a casualty in those ranks), at either of the Presidencies, 
there would he several regiments that would escape altogether the loss of a regimental step; 
and among the 18 regiments, into eacli of which a reduced officer was placed, the captains 
and subalterns of one or perhaps two regiments might sustain the loss of a regimental step, 
whereas, in the remainder, as many of the captains and subalterns ns were -senior to the 
reduced officer placed among them, would sustain no loss by his introduction, while it would 
fall exclusively on the officers of the regiment his junior. Among, therefore, the regiments 
into which a reduced officer was introduced, the loss of a regimental step to the officers his 
juniors would in some cases affect only the ensigns, or a proportion of them ; in others, only 
the lieutenants and ensigns, or a proportion of them; while in others, the captains and 
subalterns would all be affected by the loss, except in the few instances in which the cap- 
tains were the seniors of the reduced officers. 
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13. Supposing the number of regiments to be equal to the number of reduced officers to 
be provided for, the difficulty would still be great of selecting, without the suspicion of par 
tiality, the particular regiments in which all the officers would suffer the loss of a regimental 
step, by the introduction of a reduced officer, and those in which they would suffer, and in 
very different degrees, such a loss; which difficulty would not be diminished, but rather 
increased, where the number of regiments were; in excess of the reduced officers; for in this 
case there would be a number of regiments, precisely equal to that excess, which would 
sustain no inconvenience, or only so much inconvenience as was experienced by the other 
regiments, by the slight retardation in line promotion, occasioned by the absorption of the 
supernumerary colonel and lieutenant-colonel of the reduced regiment; and where the 
number of regiments were less than the reduced officers to be provided for, the difficulty 
and hardship upon the officers would be the greater, because in some and in as many regi- 
ments as the reduced officers were in excess of the regiments into which they were to be 
transferred, there would be regiments in which some of the officers would sustain a loss 
equal to two regimental steps, and in others only one. 

14. The suspicion of partiality in the choice of corps into which to introduce the reduced 
officers might be avoided if it were to be declared beforehand, in a general order, that the 
reduced officers should be provided for in the regiments in which vacancies occurred by 
death in positions corresponding with the regimental position of the officers to be provided 
for, or superior to it, so as that no officer should stand lower than he did before the occur- 
rence of the casualty, by the introduction x>f an officer above him. But this expedient, 
though it would exonerate the Government from the performance of a task of considerable 
difficulty and invidiousness, if they had had to make the selection, would still leave the 
regiments as unequally affected by the operation as before, and the officers who were de- 
prived of the benefit of a casualty^ by the introduction of a reduced officer, would feel the 
hardship not to be the less, when they suffered in the precise degree in which the casualty 
was likely to luive benefited them, and that there were regiments in which a casualty, 
known at head-qUarters only a few days later, had benefited the officers of the regiment 
in which it had occurred, from its having happened or become known after the reduced 
officers hhd bderi presided for. 

45, This difficulty, however, might be provided for, if the reduced officers were not to 
be transferred at all into other regiments for purposes of promotion, but retained in a corps 
by themselves, and promoted therein regimen tally, as if the reduction had not taken effect, 
until they were severally and successively absorbed tv the operation of the line step, when 
the corps would become extinct, by the promotion or the last officer to a majority, and he 
would become a supernumerary of his rank until promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
The officers of such corps might be employed either upon the staff or in doing duty with 

regiments, 
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regiments, in lieu of officers so employed, and part of the expense* of retaining such a corps 
■— Remarks by m 4?ht met by keeping vacant as many ensigneies during the progress of the reduction as 
Mr. Cabell, were equal to the number of reduced officers unextinguisned by the plan. The length of 

jrl, August thne occupied in the accomplishment of such a reduction, the junior of the reduced officers 

not attaining to his majority within a period much less than about twenty-five years, has Jjeen 
thought an objection to its adoption, as well as the mixing of officers together on regimental 
duty belonging to different regimental classes, and the consequent jealousies that might arise 
titnong them from cases of apparent supercession, when a junior officer of one class obtained 

f jromotion in his regiment before the senior officer of another class who was serving with 
lim. 


46. These difficulties, and a few others in the way of the adoption of this plan, into 
which it is not necessary for the present purpose to enter, are completely obviated by the 
plan which has been suggested by Colonel Salmond, of accomplishing a reduction by whole 
regiments (which in point of fact 1ms never been attempted since the introduction of regi- 
mental promotion in 1796), by offering to as many officers ns are equal to the officers to 
be reduced, and of the corresponding ranks, to purchase their commissions at such a vate as 
shall be equivalent to their value, and thereby hold out an inducement to as many officers to 
retire from the service as would provide places for the reduced officers in other regiments, 
without detriment to the officers among whom their future promotion would proceed, if the 
reduced officers themselves should not be willing to avail themselves of the terms offered to 
their acceptance. 

47. This plan, if successfully carried into effect, would remove one of the most serious 
objections which in practice has been experienced from the system of regimental promotion 
established in 1796. The equivalent to be offered to the officer of a reduced regiment, or of 
another regiment, willing to exchange with him, should be so fixed as to operate as an 
inducement to him to come into the arrangement; and if tried in the infantry in the first 
instance, where there are the largest proportion of officers to whom the option might be 
given, and in which, from the reduction that has taken place in the strength of corps, there 
is a favourable opportunity to reduce their numbers without diminishing from the strength 
of the army, if that should be deemed objectionable, the plan would meet with a chance of 
success precisely in proportion to the number of officers to whom the option would have to 
be given, contrasted with those who would be able to avail themselves of it, while the public 
interests would be proportion ably benefited by the saving to be effected by the reduction 
of as many regiments as could conveniently be spared from the present expensive scale of 
establishment. 

48. Another inconvenience which has resulted from the introduction of regimental pro- 
motion into the seniority service of the Company is the unequal operation, upon particular 
regiments, of the demand of officers for staff 1 employ, and on account of officers absent in 
Kurope on sick leave or furlough, the number of which in different regiments also varies 
very considerably, some regiments having no officer absent from regimental duty on 4he9e 

♦ accounts, 

; - r- — — — : — — — — • — r-r • • 7 r A} 1 :" 7 — 

* The expense of a reduced regiment, at the commencement of the plan, would be a* follows t • , * 

Per Mon th* 

i Major .. at .. .. 780 rupees per month .. . . J .. , '780 

5 Captains .. at .. .. 411 — V >55 j ; 

8 Lieutenants .. at .. .. 254 — •• ..." , .. a, 093 

4 Ensigns .. at .. .. 000 — .. .. - .. 800 ? 1 ‘ 

18 Officers to be reduced, the aggregate of wl^ose allowances amount ta. • As. 5J667 . ^ .., t 

Saving, by the noh-appointment of as mari^ ensjgfts as there air* reduce!! " ' 1 > , 

officers, during the progress of the reduction, which at the commence- > 
ment would be 1 8 ensigns, at 200 rupees pet; month . . ■ ^ . 3,600 


Leaving a net expense, in the flrat instance, equal to 


Hs. 2,067 


To be gradually reduced as the lieutenancies and captaincies and majority of the reduced Corps become extinct* 
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that Evidence. 


Introduction. 

1. Thh Evidence given by the witnesses in relation to the Indian Army is arranged, in 
this Synopsis, in reference to the Army generally ; the two Services (His Majesty’s and 
the Company’s) of which it is composed ■ the three armies into which it is divided, the 
European and Native Troops as they have been compared together ; His Majesty’s Army, 
the Company's Army, the Company’s European Commissioned Officers, the European 
Troops and the Company’s European Infantry, the Native Troops, Engineers, Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry, Irregular Corps, and Invalids; together with the general Staff and 
Departments, and the Medical Establishment. 

Indian Army. 

2. The particulars, of a general nature, to be stated under this head, have reference to 
the spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the Indian army ; its numbers and expense; its ade- 
quacy or inadequacy, and whether any and what reductions may be practicable therein : 
together with the information which has been afforded in regard to its distribution, organiza- 
tion, clothing, and equipments, casualties and appointments, and pay and allowances. A 
brief notice will besides be taken in respect to courts-martial, and the control of the home 
authorities in respect to the army. 

Spirit , Discipline, and Efficiency. 

3. The following evidence is afforded by the several witnesses in relation to the spirit, 
discipline, and efficiency of the Indian army. 

4. Major-general Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks that the discipline of the Bengal army is carried 
as high as circumstances will admit, but that it is not equal to the discipline of the British 
army ; the words of command being given in a foreign language, operates as a preventive to 
its arriving at that degree of perfection. The spirit of the Bengal army he considers to be 
good, but not equal to what it was in the days of Lord Lake. He thinks it very efficient. 

Major-general Sir Thomas Reynell is of opinion that the discipline of the Bengal army is 
extraordinary, considering the difficulties it has to contend against, though it is in some 
degree imperfect ; the troops act well ^battalion, but do not manoeuvre so well in larger 
bodies ; the difficulty in respect to the brders being given in a foreign tongue, may, in his 
opinion, be partially rectified by the exertions of the officers. The general discipline of the 
troops is goal ; they are subordinate, patient, and obedient to orders, as was particularly 
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accounts, while in others the number withdrawn has been so great as to reduce materially 
the efficiency of the corps; notwithstanding, if the number of these absentees could have 
been equalized, there was a sufficiency of officers for regimental duty, had they been mo 
perly distributed. J J 1 


xr 49, ,Il reme<ly M h, 1 , V con r en,ence the Court of Directors, in their Orders of the 25tl> 
1823, prescribed the adoption ol a regulation which required that a certain number of 
officers only should be taken from a regiment for staff employ; and in a subsequent Order 
the latitude of selection for these important situations was narrowed still further by direct’ 
ing, as they did on the 3d December 1828, “ that no regiment of cavalry or infantry shall 
have three officers withdrawn for detached employment until all regiments have two nor 
four until all have three.” ’ 


Arn:\jr>i \ (If) 

H'/lt UUH'll 


(-->.)' It men lvM>\ 
Mr. ('alfril, 

<>ih August 


50 ihe objection to these restrictions is, that it has interfered in some instances with 
the selection, by the local governments, of individuals, well calculated l.v previous traini.m 
for duties on which it might be desirable to employ them ; hut this might be obviated ami 
it seems desirable that it should, if no other method be resorted to to obviate the difficult! 
by empowering the local governments to exercise a discretion in the ease supposed, so -is 
to retain the particular officer in the situation the public interests required, provided ihe 
grounds on which a deviation were made from the rule in each ease were to he mibiiclv 
recorded at the time. 1 y 


ol. It has been suggested that officers for the staff might be obtained without difficulty 
and detriment to the efficiency of regiments, by the formation of as many skeleton corps 
the principle of an augmentation arrangement) as would produce as many officers, or nearly 
ns many, as were required for staff employ, to be employed either upon the staff or j„ 
supplying the place of officers withdrawn from other regiments for staff employ, the strength 
of the regiments being reduced in a corresponding proportion, the superfluous officers only 
or their equivalent, alter such reduction, being thrown into as many skeleton corps as were 
requisite for the purpose. r 

52. The objections to this plan, independently of the expense which it would involve arc 
of a nature similar to those which have been just stated to that of retaining officers of a 
reduced regiment in a corps for promotion, nnd employing them upon the staff or in the 
place of staff absentees in a regiment; in addition to which it may be observed, that officers 
of these corps, when employed to do duty with a regiment, would derive no advantage from 
casualties m the corps in which they served when employed in field operations or at un- 
healthy stations. These considerations seem to offer serious objection against a plan which 
appears, in other respects, to adapt itself to the peculiarities of the service, from its inter- 
fering in no degree whatever with the established system of a seniority regimental promotion, 
and to be altogether free from every objection of a serious nature, with the exception of 
those which have been adverted to. The cases, indeed, of apparent supercession to which 
reference was made in connexion with the plan of retaining officers of a reduced regiment 
in a corps for ^promotion, might however, in many instances, be provided against, by 
requiring an officer, on his appointment to the staff, or as the condition of his retaining his 
appointment, to exchange into a skeleton corps with another officer the same number of 
removes front promotion as himself. 

53. Another remedy which has been suggested for obtaining a more enlarged sphere 
of selection for staff and other employ is to strike off officers on the staff, or the civil staff 
only, from the strength of regiments, atul to make a promotion in their room. 

54. The objection to this plan is, that it interferes with the regularity of promotion, 
by giving to corps in which there are a large number of staff absentees au undue advan- 
tage in their promotion, compared with corps in which the staff absentees are fewer, or 
in which there are no officers on staff employ. , 

55. This wouffi be particularly felt ou the first introduction of such a plan, when the 
officers had been withdrawn by the local government, without contemplating at the time 
the effect which their being struck off from the strength of their regiments would have 

upou 
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exemplified at Bhurtpore, where duty was performed by them, contrary to their religious feel- 
ings, on its being explained to be a military duty. The Bengal army is efficient. Has ob- 
served a difference in the work of sepoys from the same Presidency ; the Oude men are 
generally the best. 

5 . Colonel Salmond has the best possible opinion of the spirit, efficiency, and discipline of 
the armies of the three Presidencies Never has observed auy difference in these respects 
between the sepoys from different districts in the same Presidency. Thinks the discipline in 
the Indian army perfectly good. Docs not think the army could be rendered more effica- 
cious without a great deal of expense. 

6. Major-general Sir John Malcolm refers the Committee to his opinion respecting the 
state of the army, to the 39 th paragraph of his letter to Lord W.Bentinck of the 27 th 
November 1830 . 

7 . Lieutenant-colonel Watson considers the efficiency and state of discipline of the Native 
troops to be satisfactory in all respects : it depends upon the European officers what the 
Native troops might be made ; with good officers they are capable of being rendered highly 
efficient. Does not compare them to European soldiers, but they approach very near to them 
in excellence, and are quite as steady in discipline. 

8. European regiments have more men, in proportion to their numbers, unfit for service 
than Native ; their habits of intemperance, but chiefly the effects of climate upon Europeans, 
prevent their turning out so strong as the Natives. 

9 . Major-general Sir Theophilus Pritzler considers the spirit and discipline of the Native 
army of Madras to be exceedingly good, and that the army, generally speaking, is very effi- 
cient. It has on all occasions shown its readiness to go on foreign service, aud acquitted 
itself well. The Natives of some parts of the Madras territory are better soldiers than others, 
but considers the whole of them very efficient sepoys ; they vary in size, but are equal in 
eligibility. Thinks the infantry as good as it can possibly be ; that the cavalry is good, 
though there is room for improvement therein. Never had a great opinion of Native artil- 
lery, and always doubted the possibility of rendering them efficient, and the policy of 
attempting it. 

10. Major-general Sir Robert Scot thinks the spirit of the army has in general been every 
thing that is desirable, but affected in a small degree at different times by particular cir- 
cumstances ; conceives its efficiency has at all times been equal to the calls made on it ; 
its discipline has been very good, though he thinks it has also varied from particular 
circumstances. 

11 . Lieut.-colonel J. W. Aitchison is of opinion that the discipline of the Native army is 
carried to as high a pitch as is possible or necessary. It has the same rules and principles 
as the British army, and these are enforced as far as they are applicable. 

12 . Colonel Leighton considers the discipline of the Bombay troops to be very good; they 
are very serviceable, and possess a soldier-like spirit. Their equipments are deficient. 

13 . Colonel Salmond thinks the European officers have every reason to be satisfied with 
their condition^ though lie believes sonic of them are not ; but lie does not know of any just 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

14 . General Sir Edward Paget thinks that the Company’s troops are eqnal to contend 
with the forces of any or all of the Native powers of Hindoostan, and to be very superior to 
the latter. 

15 . Major-general Sir Lionel Smith has found the Native Bombay army very efficient, 

very loyal, and well disciplined, aud in every respect as well equipped and as well .con- 
ditioned an army as he could wish to serve with. , ( < 

16. Colonel John Munro states, that the discipline, spirit, and efficiency of the armyfcave 
Varied very much at different periods ; sometimes the Native troops have been distinguished 

for 
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ommnW. upon the officers below them succeeding to their, vacancies ; but this difficulty might in 
('t:l.)—i{emarksby some degree be obviated, if promotions, on the introduction of such n plan, were to be 
Mr. Cabell, equalized bv a partial transfer of officers from regiments which had no staff absentees, 
oth August 183*2. into regiments which, from the number of staff officers upon their strength, would 
otherwise benefit beyond their fair proportion by the change of system. The local go- 
vernment also, it such a plan were to be acted upon, would possess the means of pre- 
venting cases of very glaring supercession, by the mode in which they exercised their 
discretion of selection ; but to a Company’s officer, it is conceived that any arrangement 
which interfered, or was likely to interli re, seriously with the seniority promotion to 
which he has been accustomed, would not be acceptable, and the reasons should he 
weighty to justify or require the adoption of so important a change in so favourite a 
feature of the Indian system. 

5G. Upon the whole, then, it would seem that the Regulation at present in force, the 
tendency of which is to equalize the number of staft* absentees from regiments, if modi- 
fied in some such manner as has been suggested, by leaving it discretional with the local 
government to deviate from the rule in special cases, the grounds of which to he 
recorded at the time, seems to be well worth a further trial ; since the other remedies 
which have been suggested to widen the sphere of selection for staff employ are not 
altogether free from difficulty, and might be attended with embarrassment. 

57. There are two points connected with the seniority promotion of the Company's 
service which remain to be adverted to. 

58. The one has reference to that provision in the articles of war which empowers a 
court-martial to inflict loss of rank in instances justifying such a mode of punishment, 
which, however, could not he carried into effect in respect to a major of cavalry or in- 
fantry of the Company’s service, without injury to the officers below him, whose pro- 
motion depends upon the position which the major of their regiment occupies upon the 
succession list for promotion. Thus, if major (1) of regiment (D.) were to be depressed 
below the seniority represented by major (m) of regiment (C.), the captain of regiment 
(D)., who stood first for promotion, would be superseded by the captriins of regiments 
(B.), (A.), and (C.), who, but for such depression of major (*), could hot have attained 
to a majority before him** 

59. The case, it is believed, has never yet arisen in the Company’s service ; but should 
it ever become necessary to carry such a sentence into effect, the difficulty might perhaps 
be obviated in some such way as this : by the non-promotion of major (/), when his turn 
for a lieutenant-colonelcy had arrived, keeping him as a supernumerary and un- 
posted major, until entitled to promotion according to the depressed position assigned 
to him on the succession list, and promoting the captain of regiment (D:) to the majority 
of the regiment, from the date at which major (i) became a supernumerary major, 
under the circumstances above adverted to. The lieu tenaUt-colon^Icy would, in this 
case, remain vacant until the major who had been depressed on the succession list 
became entitled to his promotion. 

60. The other point relates to the succession to a regiment and share of off-reckonings 
in the Company’s service. By the regulations of 1796* the rank of colonel was con- 
ferred upon the. Company’s officers, independently of the operation of His Majesty V 
brevet. In 1806, however, the rule was altered, and Company’s officers succeeding to 
regiments were merely designated lieutenant- colonels “ Commandant,” unless pre^ 
viously, or until promoted to the rank of colonel by the operation of His Majesty’s 
brevet. The rule was again altered in 1829, and the lieutenant-colonels commaddant 
were made colonels on the 5th, June, qf that year f officers subsequently succeeding to 
regiments taking rank as colonels from the date at which they succeeded to a regiment. 

61. To prevent the King’s officers from being superseded by the promotion of {bo 

Company’s 

* See the Scheme before referred to. 
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for unshaken fidelity to the British interests, but their conduct has, on other occasions, been *" 

of a very different character. 

17 . Formerly the Carnatic sepoys were considered more faithful than others, and better 
soldiers than those from the Northern Circars, who frequently deserted in great numbers 
when moved to the south ; this has not latterly been the case ; all the recruits are animated 
by the same feeling and spirit. 

18 . All the Native armies in India have at certain periods evinced a spirit far from satis- Question 

factory. 1085. 

19 . Colonel J. D. Greenhill thinks the Native troops of Madras very efficient, when they 1467 to 1469. 
are made dependent upon their officers ; their spirit is good, when they act alone, without 
Europeans. They are not so respectful and obedient to their officers now as they Were 

formerly. He ascribes that circumstance to the change which has taken place in their 1470101474. 

discipline ; they are now little dependent on their officers, authority being divided between 

the heads of companies and the commander of the corps, and there is also great interference 

on the part of superior military authority, which weakens the power of discipline. From 

the above circumstances, discipline in the Native troops at Madras has been weakened since 

1796: the sepoys are in the habit of making complaints to the commanding or general officer, 

and their complaints arc frequently frivolous and vexatious. 

20 . Captain Macan observes as follows in respect to the Bengal army : “ Its efficiency in Parts of Question 

point of numbers may be considered under two heads ; first, with reference to foreign aggres- 2157. 

sion, and, secondly, to the internal tranquillity of our own vast empire. For either of these 

purposes, the army in point of numerical strength is more than efficient ; but for both, I 
think it is barely so.” And again, “ With regard to the discipline of the army, as far as 
regards regularity of conduct, steadiness under arms, and precision in battalion evolutions, 
they are, 1 think, all that can be desired, and much more than could be reasonably 
expected. 

“ But in all the higher qualifications of soldiers, in devotedness to the service, readiness 
for any duty they may be called upon to perform, cheerfulness under privations, confidence 
and attachment to their officers, unhesitating and uncalculating bravery in the field, with 
regard to either (he number or the character of the enemy, tho Native soldier is allowed by 
all the best informed officers of that service, by those who have had most experience, and 
who are best acquainted with their character, to have infinitely deteriorated.” 

21 . Our system of discipline is considered by Captain Macan as rather against the habits Questions 

of the sepoys, but still they have assimilated to it. In some instances we have pushed it 2186 to 2188. 

too far, and have lost substantial advantages by so doing. He thinks there is sometimes a 

tendency to carry European discipline too far, but not often. Under a more irregular disci- 
pline, we always got a higher character of men, but the advantages of a higher caste of 
soldier docs not by any means counterbalance the want of discipline. 

22 . Mr. Mackenzie thinks that the Native army, as regards its contending with any 2260-1. 
Indian enemy, is efficient, but is not equally confident of its capability of contending with 

enemies from without. The Burmese war shows, that when brought against their superiors 
in physical strength, and required to surmount obstacles of a different kind to those they 
have been accustomed to, the Native troops, however well led, will be found inferior to 
European troops in a degree not ordinarily contemplated, and he thinks, if they were called 
upon to meet an European enemy in the North of India, they might fail from want of 
physical strength and moral energy. 

23 . He thinks our seepahees far superior to the best soldiers of Native princes, but he First portion of 

does not include in this remark troops officered by Europeans in their service, nor the 2265. 
Goorkah troops. 

Captain Page is of opinion that " the spirit of the officers in India, both in his Majesty’s 
and tne Company’s service, is bad.” 
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Company s officer! 3 , the King’s lieutenant-colonels of the same standing in India had 
conferred upon them the local rank of colonel from the same date ; and it was further 
arranged, that on the promotion of a lieutenant colonel of the Company’s service to a 
lcgiment, the King s lieutenant-colonels of the same standing should also obtain the 
local commission of colonel from the same date, so as that in no ease should a Kin-'’* 
lieutenant-colonel he superseded by the promotion of a Company’s lieutenant-colonel Vf 
engineers, artillery, cavalry, or infantry, to a colonelcy. 

(32. Had there been blit one line of promotion in the Company’s service from the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel to colonel, no possible inconvenience could have accrued from 
the practice of granting* the local commission of colonel to King’s lieutenant-colonels 
semot to the lieutenant-colonels of the Company s service succeeding to regiments ; but 
<is the Company s officers arc promoted in four distinct lines of engineers, artillery ca- 
valry, and infantry at each Presidency, it lias happened that the promotion of a junior 
lieutenant-colonel ot one of these lines to the rank of colonel, has occasioned the super- 
cession of lieutenant-colonels of other lines, who arc senior to lieutenant-colonels of His 
Majesty s service, on whom the local rank of colonel has been conferred under the 
operation of the rule just adverted to. 

(33. The Company’s officers complain of this, and with apparent justice, as a serious 
hardship inflicted upon them; and it must he admitted that the rule hi its present form 
unless materially modified, is calculated to inflict in its consequences the same descrip- 
tion of injury upon the Company’s officers as it was designed to prevent the Kind's 
officer in any possible ease from sustaining. 3 

61. 1 his subject having been referred home for consideration, and being still unde- 
cided, it would perhaps he premature to enter more at length into the question in 
this place. “ 


(35. A question might be raised whether the seniority regimental system of the Com- 
pany’s service he as beneficial to the public interests as a system of promotion, which 
\vould leave the Government less fettered in respect to the selection of its officers, and 
afford facilities to the introduction of officers of talent not past the age of activity into 
the higher situations of command, which, under the present system, is in a great mea- 
sure regulated by the rule of seniority, although the commands of divisions of field 
forces and of stations are in a measure math* by selection from among the officers 
who, by seniority, have attained to the rank which qualifies them to hold such 
appointments. 

6(3. To this it might he answered, that, notwithstanding the apparent force of this 
objection, the seniority sysfein has worked well; and, generally speaking, there has 
been no deficiency of able men umong the Company’s officers for the discharge of 
these important dutie-s., . For (be command of a corps also, the Government have prac- 
tically the means Of , .exercising oven a species of selection, from which, by the operation 
of the seniority regimental system, they seem to be in a great degree precluded, in- 
asimich as the major of the regiment, if a good officer, could be left in command of 
his corps, by postitig to’ the regiment a lieutenant-colonel employed upon the staff, and 
therefore disqualified frdin taking the command j while the major, if unfit for the 
exercise of such a coifftnumd,’ could lie superseded by the act of posting to the regi- 
ment a licutemujti.eq1qniff ^dSsessiil^ the requisite qualities for such an important 
station ; and evert such of the colottdls of regiments as are in India would be available 
for such a purpose, If tlie Regitlatiou Jh force, viffiich disqualifies a colonel in receipt of 
off-reckonings from drawing' ih^gonimartd-mohey of hhfcqrps, did not operate to discou- 
rage many good officers pfuiat rank jfrtttn remaining in India, which they probably would 
do if they could receive command-money trad ofF-reekohings at the same time ; and by 
this means there would tto A larger proportion of senior officers of the Company’s service 
present with corps and entitled to exercise the higher commands on field service than 
there are at present. 
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Numbers and Expense. 

24 . The amount of force maintained in India at each Presidency and the dependent 
settlements, and in each year from 1813 to 1830, and the expense of the same, appears, 
by the Tables in the Appendix, to have been as follows : 


NUMBERS : 


— 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Java, &c. 

Prince of 
Wales* Island, 
& c . 

St. Helena. 

TOTAL. 

1813 


101,759 

69,437 

28,869 

_ 

6 

1,051 

201,122 

1814 

• t 

99*769 

66,389 

28,274 

— 

6 

1,034 

195,472 

1815 

• • 

129,536 

68,704 

28,937 

— 

6 

902 

228,085 

1816 

• • 

130,929 

70,998 

28,950 

— 

6 

824 

231,707 

1817 


124,526 

72,126 

29,533 

— 

5 

800 

226,990 

1818 

• • 

136,122 

73,517 

33,595 

— 

6 

824 

244,064 

1819 


132,340 

76,502 

36,524 



6 

767 

246,139 

1820 

• • 

132,909 

88,430 

35,951 

— 

5 

714 

258,009 

1821 

• * 

128,983 

88,718 

39,277 

— ■ 

4 

855 

257,837 

1822 

• • 

129,233 

77,664 

38,337 

— 

6 

897 

246,137 

1823 

• * 

129,473 

71,423 

36,475 

— 

361 

942 

238,674 

1824 

• • 

135,735 

69,446 

37,885 

• — 

361 

902 

244,329 

1825 

• • 

158,304 

76,422 

41,514 


308 

991 

277,539 

1826 

• • 

157,250 

83,829 

49,755 


3 H 

1,017 

292,162 

1827 

• • 

144,056 

80,047 

49,267 

— 

245 

1,028 

274,643 

1828 

• ♦ 

135,801 

75,473 

47,745 

— 

9 

1,038 

260,066 

1829 

• * 

126,527 

72,803 

44,103 

— 

15 

1,074 

244,522 

1830 

• • 

112,583 

i 

70,730 

j 40,148 

_ 

15 

968 

224,444 


EXPENSE : 



£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1813 

3 , 075,942 

3,048,292 

1,123,583 

441,427 

35,686 

62,880 

7,787,810 

1814 

3,203,788 

2,942,508 

1,144,804 

180,919 

36,161 

70,701 

7,578,881 

1815 

3 , 795,483 

3,106,202 

1 , 394.362 

168,267 

34 , 66 i 

60,015 

8,558,990 

1816 

3 , 996,940 

3 , 372,775 

1,622,564 

123,042 

40,947 

178,289 

9 , 334,557 

1817 

3,858,570 

3,189,079 

1 , 545,285 

17,020 

13,451 

222,225 

8,845,630 

1818 

4,489,034 

3 , 392,819 

2,038,513 

18,291 

12,659 

192,498 

10,143,814 

1819 

4,726407 

3,725,226 

1,938,916 

— 

32,572 

215,870 

10,638,991 

1820 .. 

4,321,106 

3 , 734,724 

1 , 792,739 

— 

23,848 

128,562 

10,000,979 

1821 

4 , 475,387 

3 , 57 »,i 42 

2,170,047 

— 

8,235 

218,774 

10,469458 

1822 

4 , 847,950 

3,261,344 

1,846,808 

— 

12,754 

157,527 

9,532486 

1823 

4,226,636 

3 , 109,709 

1,781,222 

— 

13,391 

87,083 

9,233,174 

1824 

4,613,104 

3 , 059,041 

1 , 704,653 

— 

14,478 

77,581 

9490,589 

1825 

6,175,912 

3 , 314,779 

1 , 704,653 

— 

11,834 

77,538 

11,308,185 

1826 

7 ,ii 3 ,n 4 

3 , 375,338 

3 , 335,647 

— 

14,543 

80,616 

12,919,258 

1827 

6 , 439,617 

3 , 315,920 

2,156,862 

— - 

23,058 

87,297 

12,022,754 

1828 ■ . . 

5,123,364 

3 , 449,531 

2,073,022 

— 

52,877 

75,172 

to, 773,966 

1829 .. 

4,602,913 

3 , 224,937 

1,898,881 

■ 

17,517 

6,907 

9,751,155 

1830 

4 , 329.537 

3,216,275 

1 , 849,510 

! 

— — * 

18,800 

60,359 

9,461,953 


25. The 
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continued. 67- The facility which is obtained of removing lieutenant-colonels from regiment to 

(23.) — Remarks by regiment, under the present system, which restricts the regimental rise to the rank 
Air. Cabell, of major, is considered as an argument against extending the regimental rise to the 
<Uh August 1832. rank of lieutenant-colonel, as in His Majesty's service, and as was originally proposed 
for the Company’s service in the orders of 8th January 1796. 

68. On the other hand, there are those who think that the change would be beneficial, if 
officers were to rise regimcntally to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, by its retaining officers 
in command of the corps, who from having always served with it are better acquainted 
with the men ; while officers really unlit for the exercise of such an important command 
as that of a regiment might be provided for by a voluntary or even a compulsory transfer 
to the invalids, in ease' of necessity. 

69. Another advantage supposed to be derived from making the rise regimental to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, is the facility which it would afford of correcting, in an un- 
objectionable way, one of the evils of the seniority system, which prevents officers from 
attaining to the important rank of lieutenant-colonel, except by travelling, as at present, 
through a long succession list of majors; whereas, if the rise were to be regimental to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, a chance casualty in li is regiment in that rank would at 
once promote the major to the vacant lieutenant-colonelcy; and if the Regulation at 
present in force, which prevents an officer about to retire from the service from receiv- 
ing a sum of money from the officers below him, who beuefit by, and in consideration 
of, his retirement, were to be repealed, a great inducement would he held out to the 
older officers to retire from the service, who from age may be disqualified to exercise the 
active duties of their profession, and to the younger officers a still stronger inducement 
to economize their resources, in order to provide the means of a more rapid advance- 
ment to the higher ranks, by forming among themselves a regimental fund to buy off 
the older officers. 

70. The great objection in the way of the adoption of this suggestion is, the increase 
of expense which the additional retirements would occasion, and the difficulty of 
providing in this country the funds requisite for such payments from the home treasury; 
which latter impediment might he avoided, if officers so bought off were to receive their 
retiring pension through the channel of the Indian treasuries instead of the home trea- 
sury, and were to make their own remittances to England for this purpose $ but such a 
condition, even if it were to be acceptable to the officers, which is doubtful, would pro* 
bahly weaken, proportionably, the tie by which the Company's officers are, under the 
existing provisions of the retiring Regulation, connectedrwith this country. 

71. It is not at all improbable, if the impediments which discourage Europeans from 
settling in India were to be removed, and officers were reduced to the necessity of re- 
ceiving their retiring allowances in India, or suffering thg loss thVy wbuld sustain upon a 
remittance to England, that many would relinquish the Utea of "returning at all to their 
native country, and thus weaken in that degree the inducement held out by the retiring 
Regulation to the Indian officers to look to an eventual return to England a9 the ultimate 
and desirable termination of their services. Different opinions may be entertained as to 
the advantages or disadvantages of such a result ; but it hitherto has been held to be a 
desirable object in the administration of India to strengthen, in every possible way, the 
tics which connect an Indian officer with his home in this country, and both the furlough 
and retiring Regulations, in the point of view thus presented, have been considered as 
particularly advantageous on this account, independently of the individual benefit which 
they confer upon the officers themselves ; and the expenditure which they involve may, 
in this point of view, be regarded as more than compensated by the home attachments 
which they keep alive and serve to strengthen, 

72. There are a few other deviations from the established seniority system of file service 

which have been suggested, to which it may be desirable to&dvert before the remarks in 
reference to the rank of the Company's officers are closed. v. ••• :•* 

73. One 
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25. The proportion of engineers, arfftlery, cavalry, and infantry, included in the fore- 
going amount of force and of charge, will be seen by an inspection of the Tables in Appendix 
(A.), marked Nos. 2 & 3, in which also the pioneers, invalids, and the general and medical 
staff are included. The proportion also of regulars and irregulars, and of Europeans and 
Natives, included in these amounts, will bo seen on an inspection of those Tables, in the 
former of which also the commissioned officers are distinguished from the non-commissioned 
rank and file, and the Europeans from the Natives, in the several branches of service to 
which they belong. 

26. The proportionate amount of force and of charge in the several branches of service, 

S licablc to each Presidency and the dependent settlements, during the period above 
rred to, will also appear on a reference to the separate Tables for each year, from which 
the preceding abstract is taken. 

27. Particular Returns will also be found of the numbers and expense of the general and 
medical staff of His Majesty’s and the Company’s forces in India, and also of the expense 
of military stores sent from England in 1813, 1826, and 1830. There are, besides, calcu- 
lations of the comparative expense of corps of iufautry, cavalry, artillery, and of pioneers, 
sappers and miners, at each Presidency. 

28. Mr. Melvill, in his evidence,* has stated particulars in regard to the numbers of the 
army for the years 1814, 1815, 1825, and 1827, and also in regard to expense for these 
years, and for the years 1821 and 1830. 

29. Mr. Melvill has also supplied information in regard to the general staff for the years 
1814, 1819, 1821, 1826, and 1829; he has also specified in his evidence t the particular 
expense of the commissariat, of clothing, of barracks, of hospitals, of retired allowances, of 
Native pensions, of Lord Clive’s fund, of military stores, of the seminary at Addiscombc, 
and of the depot for recruits at Chatham. 

30. The pay to officers and soldiers of the Company’s service at home, including the 
amount of off-reckonings to colonels of regiments, and of invalid soldiers and widows, 
amounts to between J?500,000 and i?600,000 a year. 

Adequacy or Inadequacy of the Army. 

31. In regard to the adequacy or inadequacy of the army, Captain Macan considers its 
numerical force and efficiency to be more than sufficient for either foreign aggression or 
maintaining internal tranquillity, but barely so for both, more than half being necessary to 
preserve and support the civil administration. 

32. The Bengal army was reduced from 170,000 men to about 90,000, by Lord William 
Bentinck, at the end of the Burmese war. 

33. Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that as great reductions have taken place as may be 
considered to be consistent with its efficiency. 

34. Colonel Salmond thinks, that alterations might be made in the expenditure by reduc- 
tions of unnecessary troops, but not much further in point of numbers. 

35. Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that there could be no reduction in the European troops; 
but that if the Madras army is not to re- occupy the Dooab, the two Native regiments raised 
when that country was taken under our management might be spared : no other reduction 

however. 


* For numbers, see questions 2046 to 2050, for 1814; 2053, 1815 ; 2058, 1825; 2061, 1827. See also Col- 
Sal mond s evidence in respect to the Bengal array, questions 506 to 573, and 621. 

For expense, see questions 2043 to 2045. for 1814 ; 2051, 2052, and 2054, 1815 ; 2055 and 2056, 1821 ; 2057, 1825 ! 
2050, 2060, and 2062, 1827 ; 2063 to 2068, 1830 ; 2074, for latest period ; 2069, average since 1814. 

f See questions 2098 to 2102, for Commissariat ; 2103 to 2105, for Clothing; 2106 to 2108, for Barracks, and 
2 109-10, for Hospitals ; 2111 to 2120, for Retired Allowances ; 2126, for Native Pensions; and 2112 to 2117, and 
2121 to 2125, Lord Clive's Fund; 2129, for Military Stores; 2138, for Addiscombe; 2139, for Depdt. 

| See also his reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.), No, 2, p. 158. 
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Questions 
2075 to 2079 


:> 7 > 


2151 , 220 , 7 - 7 . 


Col Salmond, J. 
575 to 579 


54 ,; 

Major-general 
Sir T Pritzler. 

"85 
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TU Another suggestion which has been made is this that casnnlimc „ 
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tary operations upon which theorem merit was employed cmdd not have been ’fore seen’ 'or 
who were obliged to come home for health, and they Imd not the option, like officer, u non 
the staff of India, of taking their chance of promotion in common with the rest, or of P re 
linqmshmg their staff employment; and if such a rule were to be acted upon the case of 
an officer upon furlough should be provided for, at least to the extent of L re.scrvation i 
favour of such officers, who, on hearing that their regiment was likely to be employed 
hastened to rejoin it, if not compelled to remain by sickness. y P > ed ’ 

71 The suggestion itself seems to be deserving of some consideration, as not involving 
any very material deviation from the established system, and to whatever extent the devia^ 
turn is earned, the operation of the rule being in favour of a class of officers who, from their 

79. This would not involve any necessary departure from the seniority promotion of the 
service ; but the effect which such a deviation might have upon the min 3s of the present 
Native commissioned office™, who are junior to the ensigns, and even the cadets attached 
to corps, o«ght not to be overlooked ; for it would probably be more galling to their feel- 
ings to see a Native preferred before them, than that European commissioned officers of 
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Col.J.D.Greenhill, 

1569- 

Lieut.- colonel 
J. W. Aitchison, 
1733,1724. 
Colonel Salmond, 
1908. 

1909-10. 


1910, 1911-18. 


547, 548- 


Sir J. Malcolm, 
668 . 

Sir T. Pritzler. 

Colonel Salmond, 
551- 

Captain Macan, 
2162. 


2163. 

2164-5. 

2166. 
2167 

2167. 


Colonel Salmond, 
552,553- 

554- 

555- 
556. 

557- 


563- 
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however should be attempted, the duty of all regents being 1 sufficiently arduous ; but if, 
from want of funds, reduction became imperative, it should be that of a certain number of 
men per regiment. The Madras army can only be reduced in a very slight degree, as the 
present number is absolutely requisite for the maintenance of internal tranquillity in the 
countries in which it is stationed, and also in order to possess the ability to assemble a force 
for operations in the field. If called upon to reduce 10,000 men of the Madras army, the 
reductions should not be drawn from the subsidiary forces at Nagpore and Hydrabad. 

36. Colonel Greenhill, also, docs not think it possible to make any retrenchment. 

37. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison thinks that in Bombay there is no room for reduction. 
At no station, he remarks, were the men (in May 1831) more than two nights in bed; neither 
is it believed to be possible to reduce the duties. 

38. Colonel Salmond is nevertheless of opinion, for the following reason, that the Native 
infantry, both of the Bombay and Madras armies, might be curtailed. “The Bombay 
Government,” he observes, “ offered to garrison or occupy some portion of the Deccan, 
which was then occupied by the Madras troops. The Madras Government were informed 
to that effect ; but the Madras Government said they did not wish to have their troops 
thrown back on them. In consequence, the Bombay Government acquiesced in keeping 
their troops at home; from that I infer that they did not want them, that they were 
supernumerary.” 

39. Colonel Salmond* also thinks that the Native artillery, both horse and foot, might 
be reduced as unnecessary, and at all times dangerous. 

On the other hand. Sir John Malcolm considers the Native artillery a very efficient force, 
and that it might be continued with advantage and without risk. 

40. Sir T. Pritzler thinks that the Native horse artillery might bear a little reduction. 

41. Colonel Salmond docs not consider that any alterations are necessary in the Engineer 
department. 

42. With respect to the general staff, Captain Macan supposes that considerable reduc- 
tions might take place ; the stations of Nusurabad and Nemuch, he thinks, might be done 
away with, as, in a military point of view, they are of no use to us, and'in a political, have 
brought us into embarrassments with the Rajpoots. Several stations in the Bengal Presi- 
dency might also, in his opinion, be reduced, and a diminution of expense would thereby be 
effected in the staff, which, in the aggregate, might he worthy of consideration, while such 
an alteration would improve the efficiency and condition of the army. His idea is, that the 
staff should be diminished by concentrating the military force, and dim in ishing the number 
of stations. 

43. Colonel Salmond* is of opinion that the Native cavalry might be reduced withadvan- 
tage, and European cavalry substituted. 

44. In illustration of this remark, he adds, “ My idea is that a larger portion of the 
King’s troops in India ought to be cavalry, and a smaller portion infantry. And I would 
propose to diminish the Native cavalry in proportion as I increased the European cavalry. 
I should think that half the cavalry in India should be Europeans. In Bengal I would 
have four additional regiments of Europeans, and I would have six less of Natives, <»«eh 
regiment being of the same strength. In Madras and Bombay I would have one-half 
European, and one-half Native. The proposed substitution of European for Native cavalry 
might be by European troops, cither in His Majesty’s or the Company’s service.” 

45. Lieutenant-colonel Fielding is against the proposed substitution of European' for 
Native cavalry, because the employment of European cavalry in many duties that tile 
Native cavalry are now employed upon would be objectionable ; first, as incurring a great 
increase of expense, from having a larger body of European cavalry ; and, secondly) because 

. c U'/r.hj 


• Set also his reply to the Board’s Circular, appendix (B ), No. JJ,p. 158. 
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the lowest grades should take the precedence of the highest commissioned grade at present 

(*».) — Remarks by conferred upon Native officers, since this has always been the practice of the Company’s 
Mr. Cabell, service. 

oth August 1832. 80. If these remarks be just, it seems to follow that no very essential variation should 

be made in the existing system, without due consideration and a clear conception of the 
consequences likely to follow from a change that might appear to he desirable, but upon 
trial might be found ill-adapted to the peculiarities of the service. In point of fact, it is 
conceived, whether the local army of India be a Kings or Company’s army, the European 
commissioned officers must be appointed in the first instance as cadets, like as they arc at 
present, and rise, by a regular system of rotation, to the higher ranks. The Company’s 
military, unlike that of the British army, is meant as a provision for the officers in it, inde- 
pendently of their private resources, and to secure besides the means of an eventual com- 
fortable retirement in this country, which, with their retiring pay, should be on a scale 
' sufficiently liberal,^ so as to adapt itself in some measure to the style of living in which the 
officers in India, from the scale of their allowances, are generally able to afford. Any 
regulation which would deprive an officer of the certainty of rising to the higher, and in- 
deed the highest, ranks to which the Indian officers are eligible, provided their health is 
spared to them and they conduct themselves well, would be disheartening in the extreme 
* to the officers of a local armv, cut off from the society and connexions in England, and be 

besides prejudicial to the public interests, from depriving the officers of a strong motive to 
exertion, and which, during the existence of the Company’s annv, 1ms produced a class 
of men generally distinguished by their talents and ability, and a few eminent individuals, 
such as the late Sir Barry Close, Sir Thomas Munro, and Sir I). Oehterlony and others, 
of whom the country may justly boast. 

81. Any other motives beyond the certainty which a Company’s officer possesses of rising 
to distinction may be superadded to this essential stimulus to exertion, in a local army, 
with great advantage. The concession of the honours of the Bath, and of personal brevets, 
to the Company’s officers, has been productive, it is believed, of the very best effects; and 
any additional honours conferred upon the service in this way would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to the Indian service. ? 

82 The suggestion that has been made, that the commissions of the Company’s general 
officers should not be local, but extend to all parts of the empire, and that tho Company’s 
officers should occasionally he appointed to the chief command, seems strongly to recom- 
mend itself for adoption on this ground; and indeed, whatever additional honours could 
with propriety be conceded to the Company’s officers (in this way)* ’ would, it is conceived, 
be well bestowed, and the public service be thereby proportionally benefited. 

Promotion . 

S3. Another very important consideration connected with the constitution of the Com- 
pany’s service is, the chance- of promotion afforded to the officers by the scale of relative 
rank, by which the probabilities of a slower or quicker rise 10 the higher ranks is regulated. 

81. When it became my duty, some years since, to investigate this subject, in con- 
nexion with some claims of rank arising out of a recent augmentation arrangement, I was 
much struck by the fact, that the Company’s officers ha<| derived very essential advantages 
in their promotion by the large antecedent augmentatj 9 ft%„ippnn^cted as it was with ano- 
ther, brought into notice about the same time, thafc complaints were notwithstanding 
made of the slow progress of promotion ; and the fact so far admitted, that to relieve 
the subalterns of the service, the brevet rank of captaifr had been conferred upon all the 
unpromoted subalterns of fifteen years’ standing andt upwards. 

85. It therefore appeared to me to be an object of some importance to ascertain at what 
rate promotion had travelled when unaided by an augmentation of the army. 

86. With this view the commissions of a variety of officers in each rank were compared 

with 
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iu many of those duties the European, J^alry would suffer so much more in their health 
than the Native cavalry. 

46* Sir T. Pritzler thinks that the proportion of European to Native cavalry should not 
exceed one-fourth. And in favour of the European cavalry being increased in that propor- 
tion, he states that the European cavalry at Madras is at present (since the withdrawing 
of one of our regiments) unequal to furnish its proper proportion. He adds, “ Native 
cavalry could be augmented, European cavalry could not without great difficulty.” 

4 7. Sir John Malcolm is unfavourable to the substitution of European for Native cavalry, 
observing as follows : “ While 1 give full value to the British cavalry, and deem a certain 
portion of them politically essential to be maintained in India, there is no corps whose 
maintenance and support is attended with such great expense, and which can be so little 
employed in the ordinary military duties that occur in that country, owing to the nature of 
the climate, and to the expense and inexpediency of moving them, or of detaching them in 
small bodies, whereas the Native cavalry is one of the most efficient brauches we have to 
maintain internal tranquillity throughout our extensive provinces, as well as to act with 
European cavaliy in case of war.” 

48. Lieutenant-colonel W atson rather recommends an addition to the Native troops, be- 
cause he considers their present numbers hardly sufficient for the duties of the country, but 
without any corresponding diminution of the European troops. 

49. Colonel Salmond* also thinks that the King’s European infantry might be reduced 
for the benefit of the finances without danger to the state, and that this reduction could 
be made in the same proportion as the cavalry when increased. He further recommends, 
that “ the four King’s regiments that were sent out for the Burmese war, might now safely 
be withdrawn.” Sir John Malcolm concurs in this latter opinion. 

50. Colonel Stannus states, in reference to the Bombay army, that " the complement of 
Nativo corps is at present so much reduced, and the actual state of the army so little 
increased, that there can be but a very small body of troops disposable for emergencies, after 
making a reasonable allowance for the garrisons and outposts.” lie adds, ” It may be 
matter for consideration whet her the army has not already been reduced to too low a scale 
of numerical strength, consistently with the safety of our Indian empire.” 

51. Lieutenant- colonel de Ilavilland is of opinion that the army is not too large ; and 
Sir H. Worsley thinks that the army is at present on the lowest possible scale. 

52. Captain Page observes that the reduction of two troops and companies per regiment, 
“ including the European officers, is a measure fraught with danger to the British interests.” 
The force in India, upon the present reduced scale, he considers to be decidedly inefficient. 

53. Sir W. Keir Grant thinks that no reductions are practicable, having already been 
carried to too great an extent. 

54. It is the opinion of Sir Edward Paget that the more King’s troops th ere are in all the 
Presidencies, the better ; but the expense of them, he observes, is much greater than that 
of other troops. 

55. Major Justinian Nutt considers “ the orders lately issued, directing the discharge 
of nearly the whole of that most useful body of men, the auxiliary horse, the extra bat- 
talions, aud two companies from each regiment of the line,” to be of “ very questionable 
policy.’* 

56. Captain Balmain considers the army to be too small, particularly in cavalry and horse 
artillery. 

Distribution. 

57. A Return has been prepared, showing 'the distribution of the army in India in the 
yea » 1813, 1820, and 1830, arranged so as to show the amount of force stationed at each 
period within die British and protected territory, and the effect of the extension of the 

r - British 

* Set also his reply to the Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.), No, 2, p. 15?. 
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they reS P m *ve>y hold in the next inferior rank, and to avoid any dis- 

! us wastcfwiTlffiTnd'lftM 8 ’ ^ peri ’° d Sel ° Cted forthe comparison of these comm is- 
' 7 s b , ctween 1801 “ nd ,814 > whe » no augmentation was made to the army. 

nracticable to C Ze k k ", '° nffer ^ riod than ten years for promotion it was 

• h c ? lcu ' ntl0n hy commissions of Madras officers, in which army 
there had been no increase between 1801 and 1818, and where this r. ;i i ^ 

means were adopted of making the nearest approximation to the truth. The details 'of 
tins calculation arc given in a separate paper. S 

88. By this calculation* it appeared that the average rise from 

Ens^ntoLieutcnant was (i 

Ditto to Captain m 

Ditto to Major ... ... > # ” *** ^ 

Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel oo 

Ditto to Colonel ... ... r o 

Hy means of these data, the rate of casualties as they affect the rise of an officer duriim 
his progress through the service was found to be as follows. During the rise of an officer 
to tl.e rank of major, the casualty rate varied four different times, ail Jt™ mil pmil 

8fJ. During the first of these periods the casualties affecting the rise of an officer were 

cent or 7 -° f *T , Cent ’ or »‘2Sth; during the second period five ™ 

rent,, or J-^Oth, during the third period six per cent.for 1-lTtli ; and durimr the 
mirth period seven per cent., or i-14th. From the rank of major to colonel the casu 1- 
im dilf.rS Pe , r , CCnt -’ °r about 1 * 1 ,St, ‘ annually.j. A calculation according to these 

y °" U y - ar in the entire P eriod » "lay therefore 
. cly be taken a9 an indication of the rate of casualties 1 among the officers, from death 
resignation, dismission, or retirement, or any other cause which may have TcJoTd 

made * “ C ° rpS dur “ g ' U,e per,od from which the comparison of commissions was 

';' l r ] , ' c P r c»ding ^calculation, however, may he considered as liable to one exception 
It indicates no more than the rates at which promotion would proceed after ns |« r «E am>- 
mentations to the army as those which were made between 1796 and 1804, durum which 
interval the mfaUtryof the three Presidencies was nearly doubled. The naturaf conse- 
<! iience of such a state ^of circumstances was, that the officers of each rank (during the 

tint* to which f S . U “ e ® ded . th ® 8e augmentations) stood relatively higher in the service! than 
that to which they would otherwise have attained, and the average of ages i„ each rank w as 

. COIISO 


• Promotion, from a comparison of Commissions : 


Ensign to Lieutenant 
Lieutenant to Captain 
’ ' Captato to Major 
Major, to Lieut.-eolonel 
Lieut. »colonel to Colonel 


6 years* 
16 — 
ta — 

6 — 
13 — 


* 


‘ V- • 6*a 

f Promotion, according to Casualties, at various Bates, from 4 to 8 per Cent. 
Enstgn td Lieutenant .. ... .. .. ... 6 years. 

Lieutenant to Captain .. ., .. .; .. , 5 y _ 

Certain to Mgjor . .. .. .. .. ,. __ 

Major to Lieut. -colonel .. q 

Lieut. -colonel to Colonel l2 _ 


Ensign to Captain 
Ditto to Major 
Ditto to Lieut.-eolonel 
Ditto to Colonel « 


5i 

• • ai years. 

a • 33 

•• 39 ~ 

# . 51 ~~ 
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British frontier in the removal of corps from .near to remote stations, > . The., result of this 
comparison is, that, since 1813, 6,180 Europeans and 55,572 Natives have been allotted, tp 
the new territory which has been acquired or taken under British protection, Thf re appears 
also to have been an . increase to the extent of 1,082 Europeans in the territory which 
was occupied by us in 1813 : but a decrease in the Native force therein stationed* amounting 
to 25,619. 

58 . The several stations mentioned in this Return are marked in the illustrative Military 
Map of India accompanying this Appendix, excepting those on the tyalay peninsula, which 
will be found in the General Map. 

59 . Sir John Malcolm has entered at considerable length into the question of the distri- 
bution of the army, in his letter to the Governor-general of the 27 th November 1830 '; but 
the passage is too long to be extracted, and it does not admit of abridgement. 

60 . Sir T. Pritzlcr has also entered largely into this subject in respect to the Madras 
army, concluding with this remark, that " the Madras army requires a larger proportion of 
Europeans than either of the other Presidencies, particularly foot-artillery, and perhaps a 
less proportion of horse-artillery and cavalry than Bengal. 

61 . Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that the Bengal army should be formed into 
eight divisions, each under a major-general ; that the station of Mhow should be ** placed 
under the Saugur command, Neemuch and all Rajpootana, Agra and Muttra to form the 
eighth or western division, head-quarters at Ajmere or Nusseraoad. The Madras army to 
take all stations south of the Nerbudda now occupied by Beugal troops, and the latter to 
take all the duties now performed by the Madras troops in Tenasserim and the Malay 
peninsula.” 

62 . Major Justinian Nutt thinks that the military cantonments are too numerous, the 
troops available for service being in consequence unavoidably diminished, and their dis- 
persion prejudicial to discipline. 

63 . Colonel Pennington remarks, that “ if an army of 20,000 men were required on the 
western frontier, near Lodiana, it could not be assembled there at the most favourable season 
for marching in less than four months.” 

64 . Sir H. W orsley is of opinion that the posts of Mhow and Neemuch are more suitable 
for Bombay troops. 

65 . Colonel Salmond remarks, “ it would seem to be advisable that so many of the Madras 
cavalry as may be judged necessary in the present state of India should be advanced as near 
as possible to the north-western frontier,” seeing that it is there only that ‘‘ their services 
are likely to be rendered useful.” 

66. Captain Grant Duff has given a particular description of the mode in which the 
Bombay army is distributed, aud in what way troops cuukl be assembled in different quarters 
for defence or military operations; and he has also stated his opinion in regard to the mode 
in which an European invasion of India should be resisted. 

67 . Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that the Native troops should not be required 

to serve beyond the limits of their particular Presidency, except in war. , 

‘1 

Organisation. ' ' J 

68. Separate Returns have been prepared, illustrating the organization of the SeV^al 
corps, European and Native, of cavalry, infantry, artillery, pioneers, and sappers andinuaers 
at each Presidency, and also of the alterations which have been made in tne establishment 
of corps in Iiis Majesty’s service on the Indian establishment since 1813 , ' 

69. A Return is also given, showing the number of officers withdrawn from each regular 
regiment of cavalry and infantry for staff and detached employ, in each year frotii 4813 
to 1831. 


No, 53. 
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lowcr th ‘ in it should be in a calculation intended to illustrate the progress of 
(23.) — Remarks by P^otum when unaffected by augmentations. This consideration suggested the follow ing 
M, Cabell, correct. the calculation. The ensigns were supposed to be affected Kcitk S an3 
r>th August 1832. 'i . ' ra L ° .<»« P l!l «cnb, or l-20tli, instead of four per cent. ; the lieutenant and captains 
du rngone- jurd of them me to a majority, by casualties, at the rate of six p ce t ft! or 

hi d a 1 7 f TT 1 th ' rd at l ,er ce “^ or I* '4th; and during tile remaining 

f i Th,.;' h ,a P Z C,,nt -’ (,r . 1 * 13tI V. 1 iUld the field 0<r,CCTS at eigfit percent., or 
~ . lhi : rtsl, / t 0UM1 ot tins correction exhibited no more than a saving of about threp 

mX'ris^to 186 °t aU Ul ? CCr ,rU, r t0 lieute,uint “ c °lo^cl and colonel, and of two years 

m tile rise to captain and major. f " 

Jl. I he data thus obtained supplied a ready means of ascerfainino- with tolerable 
accuracy, if not with abso ute certainty, the comparative advantage or° disadvantage of 
. Wff 01 ostabhshmeut; and a consideration of the slowness of promotion 
, Jy the preceding calculations, had considerable weight in the determination 

* , " w of “ ,o 4 u- cou,,’. oX, 

V2. 1 wo modes of accomplishing this relief were suggested. The one on the plan of 
forming about as many skeleton corps as would have provided for the superfluous officers of 
t n.ieuts, by reducing the number ot lieutenants per regiment from twenty-two to fourteen 

Th! r CUM “T ' T t0 ‘i l ° S,X ’i° r a rcductio “ altogether of twelve officers per regiment t 
H e office) s transferred into these skeleton corps were intended to be employed upon the 
stall, 01 to supply the places ot officers so employed, and thereby to equalize the number of 
office s available for regimental duty with each corps in the service. 

-ilf\oild!‘.r r is'!' iCh iS f U 1 pl f n ? iat was carriod “to effect by Urn Court’s Orders of 
"ino hnto 8 f / Was todlvlde t,lc regiments of two battalions each, into regiments of 
- m a a ions, giving a colonel to each single battalion regiment, with an additional 
captam, one lieutenant per regiment being reduced, so as to retarn acTrate y ffio lame 
number ot officers in the rank of captain and subaltern as before.§ Y 

__ ___ 94. The 

the ilt?iTro75 h ^r t cLramn^ly. CtU4l ' y operatin « upon ""*« bo™*" l8 >3 and 1830 were, upon an average, at 


Ensign to Lieutenant . . 
Lieuienunt to Captain .. 
Captain to Major 
Major to Lieut. -colonel . . 
Lieut. -colonel to Colonel 


f Promotion, according to the corrected Rate of Casualties: 

5 years. Ensign to Cuptain . ... ' .. 10 years. 

•* *4 — Ditto to Major ..... 3 i _ 

* * • • 12 — Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel . . . . 36 — 

* * * • 5 — Ditto to Colonel 48 — 

*. .. 12 — ^ 
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i European Commissioned Officers to a Regiment of Two Battalion., according to the— 

Colonel Arrangement in force, and As proposed. 


Lieutenant-colonels 

Majors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Ensigns 


1 

2 
2 
8 

22 

10 


1 

2 
2 
8 

14 

(> 


45 


88 


§ Establishment of Officers for a Regiment of— Two Battalions. One Battalion. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonels . . 

- 

. . 1 

. . 2 

•• 

. . 1 

Majors 


. . a 


a . 1 

. * 5 

Captains 


8 


Lieutenants . , 

Ensigns 


. . 22 

• . 10 


». to 

*• 5 



45 
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70. In reference to the present organization of the army, Colonel Pennington remarks as 
follows : — “ The last organization of the army, as established in 1824, seems hardly sus- 
ceptible of improvement, affording the number of officers to each regiment so much required 
for the duties of the Native infantry most especially ; but various circumstances are con* 
stantly in operation to render this improvement rather apparent than real ; and this view of 
the army would be fallacious were they not referred to.” 

Clothing and Equipments. 

71. In the Appendix is a list of the articles of clothing and equipment, and also of the 
means of carriage and other accommodation supplied to the Indian soldier. 

72. There are also Returns illustrative of the Iudian off-reckoning system, and of the 
furlough and retiring regulations, which will be more particularly referred to in the 
sequel. 

73. Sir H. Worsley considers the want of a permanent establishment of carriage cattle for 
the baggage of the Native troops a great evil ; and he has suggested the mode in which, in 
his opinion, it might be provided for. Ho is also of opinion that the sepoys should be 
supplied with knapsacks and watchcloaks (10 per troop or company of the latter) at the 
public expense. 

Casualties and Appointments. 

74. Particular Returns are given of the number and description of casualties among 
the Company’s European commissioned officers, in each year from 1813 to 1830; and of 
the number of appointments of cadets and assistant-surgeons, in each year from 17% to 
1830. There are also some illustrative Returns of the soldiers discharged from the Com- 
pany’s service, and of men transferred from His Majesty’s to the Company’s European 
corps. 

75. The following are the total number of casualties at each Presidency, and in India, 
taken from the first of these Returns. 


CASUALTIES in each Year from 1813 to 1830, amongst the European Commissioned 

Officers of the Company’s Army. 








BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY* 

INDIA. 

1813 


• • 


« • 

• • 

53 

82 

34 

169 

1814 


ft • 


• • 

ft ft 

71 

53 

30 

154 

1815 


• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft • 

80 

57 

22 

»59 

1816 

• ft 

• • 

• « 

ft * 

ft ft 

63 

62 

18 

143 

1817 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

ft • 

46 

80 

24 

150 

1818 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

92 

89 

22 

203 

1819 

• ft 

• ft 

• • 

ft • 

• • 

78 

81 

39 

198 

1820 


• • 

• * 

ft ft 

• • 

78 

50 

39 

167 

1821 


• • 

i • 

ft ft 


71 

78 

45 

194 

1822 

• • 

■ • 

• ft 

ft ft 


75 

59 

30 

164 

1823 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

• ft 

• ft 

74 

67 

27 

168 

1824 

• • 

* * 

ft • 

• ft 

ft • 

96 

121 

43 

260 

1825 

• • 

• • 

• « 

# ft 

• ft 

107 

94 

32 

233 

1826 

• • 

• « 

ft ft 

• ft 

• • i 

100 

95 

49 

244 

1827 

• • 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

• • | 

92 

89 

52 

233 

1828 

• m 

• • 

ft 

ft ft 

• • 

87 

41 

35 

163 

18419 

• t 

• ■ 

ft • 

■ • 

• • 

93 

63 

37 

193 

1830 

t • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

86 

87 

3 » 

204 
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94. The manner in which promotion would have been permanently afleefoil r . 

baUho 1 ‘?“ tu " u " t ‘ < : olo,lel 11,0 *« »o»M l«» Won tlie same nooLriw'o'to o'itin’.'r oohomo' 
bat the, plan actually adopted gave a quicker rise by four years !o tli ( . r : ml 1 1 i ’ 

5X2 lta ' ,he "■ • t‘" iw ™,k 

appeared to oppn» the adaption of the okololon am„»o,„on t ; and tli . “™‘ j 

pomt of view here presented must be considered as of a character most bench ci ‘ e 
serv.ee and calculated to allord that degree of relief to promotion which could not be an' i- 
pated from future augmentations, and to put the service on a very improved footin.. 

%. Since the Orders of the 25th November 1823, a further improvement has been effected 

extentof 0 tn T ^ “7“’ re ” !U ' d to appointments, by a reduction to the 

,,*7 1 /, tw . lieutenants and one ensign, cornet, or second lieutenant per re-iment, ordered 
y the Court on the 3d December 1828. The result according to the calculation below + 
may be expected to accomplish an acceleration in the rise to each rank, from that of captain 
upwards, to the extent of about two years. 1 

97. Ihese calculations appear conclusively to show that the advocates of an increased 
number of European commissioned officers with Native corps lose shdit. of the effect, which 
in f ? reas ® as has been proposed in the lower ranks would have upon promotion 
although the officers now m the service would benefit by the change if the captains and 

lieutenants 


• Promotion, according to the 


Ensign to Lieutenant 
Lieutenant to Captain 
Captain to Miyor . . 
Major to Lieut.-colonel 1 
Lieut. -colonel to Colonel 


Ensign to Captain . . 
l>itto to Major 
Ditto to Lieut.-colonel 
Ditto to Colonel . . 


I System in force By the ! By 
I previously | Court’s Orders ! the Plan 
* to the Order of j of of 

| 25 Nov. 1883 . | 8.5 Nov. 1883 . j Skeleton Corps. 


•• 5 

i 

1 » 

1 

1 4 

14 

1*2 

1 1 

. . 12 

1 a 

12 

• • j 5 

! 4 

6 

. . ' 1 <2 

9 

1 '3 

! 48 


46 

19 

l 7 

i. r > 

•• 31 

1 *<) 

'27 

• - 3d 

1 33 

33 

• » 48 

4 * j 

4 <> 


Ensign to Lieutenant . . 
Lieutenant to Captain 
Captain to Major .. 

Major to Lieutenant-colonel 
Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 


f Promotion, according to the Orders of- 
35 Nov. 1803, 


Ensign to Captain . . 

Ditto to Major 

Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel 


3 Dec. 18-21). 


• • 5 years. 

.. 

- * 4 

years. 

»• 12 — • 

, , 

. . 11 



• • 12 — 

• • 

. . 12 

— 

• ‘ 4 — 

• . 

4 

— 

- 9 — 


•• 9 

— 






4* 


40 


"" — 


— ■ ..... 


.. 17 years. 

.. 

•• 15 

years. 

*• 29 — 

• < 

•• 27 

— - 

.. 33 — 

• • 

-- 3' 

— - 

. . 42 — 

.. 

.. 40 

— 
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Average per-centage of Casualties during the above period. 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY, j 

INDIA 

Casualties by death 

mm 

3*856 

mm 

3*544 

Ditto by retirements 

msM 

l*7l6 

HI 

i'530 

Ditto of every description 

4*568 

5*578 

5*448 

5*075 


76. The number of appointments of cadets and assistant-surgeons in each year from 
1796 to 1832, appears, from the second of these Returns, to have been as follows : 
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lioiiti'iiaiils " ere to be increased ; but the prospects of those hcreafter.eutering the service 
would be proportionally deteriorated, if such an increase were to be made to the low £ 
ranks without a corresponding increase m the higher ranks ; .and as the resources of India are 
not mine than equal, and, indeed, are scarcely equal, to the burthen of the existing establish 
inci.l , it is clear that any increase to be made to the number of officers of corps could only be 
na e il made at all in the most economical form, by an addition to the lotver ranks, winch 
o tin extent to which such addition was carried, would deteriorate in a proportionate decree 
l.lic piospccts of those hereafter entering* the service. ^ 

V 8 ; I he officers who are, or have been, supernumeraries of their rank by the reductions 
oieicd on the dd December I8i.8, will be more than compensated by the loss of allowance 
which they sustain, trom being restricted to the allowances of cadet, while servin'*- as actiiiir 
ensigns, cornets, or second lieutenants, instead of the full allowances of those rank* by tho 
compara tively quicker rise winch intermediately will have taken place, by the redact ma in 
the ii umbei of lieutenants in the manner before adverted to. 

.H>. I h.-se remarks have reference to the supposition that an inerettso of officers with 
Native .corps is required, which is a point by no means established. Considering that 
besides the European commissioned officer with each troop or company, there are two 
Native commissioned officers (a subahdar and jemniadaf), the service wo.ild appear to be 
sufficiently well provided tor by an establishment to that extent, without, any further Euro- 
pean agency ; and when to this is added the financial considerations which oppose an increase 
of expense, as well as the eventual effect upon promotion, by an addition to the lower with- 
n,,t : t0 th . c hl ^ rher railks - 't (I °cs seem that the existing establishment is sufficiently 
.nuplc, and that an increase m the number of European officers does not appear to be need 

wbu-l? ud'^/r l r \T S tho of 'he. late Sir TJmm4 Muurp, that an establishment. . 

bu b would allow of the presence ot one European officer with each troop or company is 
amply sufficient, and the present authorised establishment, if the number of staff absentees 
from corps be equalized, us will eventually be t lie case under the operation of the Court’s 
restrictive Regulation, will be more than sufficient to provide for the presence of a proper 

number of regimental officers for that purpose. 1 1 I 

1W. Indeed in reference to tho present state of the finances, and the prospective improve- 
ment which it. would accomplish m respect to the promotion of officers hereafter enterincr the 
service it may be doubted whether the reduction in the, rank of subaltern might not be 
<ained still further; but if tins be not attempted, a very considerable saving might bo ef- 
fected by a reduction in the number of regiments, oil tho plan suggesfed ty Colonel Salnmnd 
without any detriment whatever to the eventual promotion of the officers- while the existing 
numerical amount of sepoys, which it appears docs not. admit of further reduction could be 
provided for by a proportionate addition to the strength of troops, or companies in the 
regiments retained. v r 1 


Pay and Allowances. 

101. Another peculiarity in the Company’s service relates to the pay and allowances of 
the European commissioned officers, a reference to which will serve to illustrate some 
questions which have an important bearing upon the constittitioh of the service. 

102. They consist altogether of six distinct Items'll*! Pay j» 2d. Gratuity ; 3d. Tent 
Allowance; 4th. House Rent ; 5th. Horse Allowance^ iW8 0th. Batta. The 1st 2d, 4th, 
and one-half of the (ith of these items may be regarded in the light of what may properly 
he termed the income of the officer, and tho 3d, 5tlt, and the remaining portion of the Gth 
item, partake rather of the nature of a contract, the officer in receipt of which is to provide 
umselj I with the necessary equipments, the expense of which, or when marching or in the 
field, the allowances last mentioned are intended to meet, 

103. Of the former class of allowances, it may be observed, that the pay is according to 
the rates which were in force in his Majesty’s service, when the army arrangement of 1796 

Wit* 
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77. In the following Table the number of appointments of cadets in each year, from 
1813 to 1830, is contrasted with the number of casualties which during the same period 
have occurred among the European commissioned officers. The numbers are obtained 
from the totals of the preceding Tables. 


— 

Appointments. 

Casualties. 

CO 

00 

*4 

52 

169 

1814 .. 

56 

154 

1815 .. 

26 

1/59 

1816 .. 

25 

143 

1817 .. 

86 

150 

1818 .. 

290 

203 

1819 .. 

409 

198 

1820 .. 

460 

167 

1821 .. 

4 i 7 

194 

1822 .. 

258 

164 

1823 .. 

207 

168 

1824 .. 

368 

260 

1825 .. 

367 

233 

1826 .. 

466 

244 

1827 .. 

358 

233 

1828 .. 

354 

163 

1829 .. 

209 

193 

1830 .. 

93 

204 


4.501 

3.399 


During this period the establishment was in pro- 
gress of reduction at the rate of 12 officers per regi- 
ment ; but there was an increase to the Bengal 
infantry in 1814 equal to six regiments of the present 
establishment ; an increase at Bombay in 1817 equal 
to three regiments of infantry and two regiments of 
cavalry; and at Madras in 1819 equal to four regi- 
ments of infantry, independently of augmentations 
in the cavalry and artillery. The augmentations in 
the infantry gave an effective increase equal to 292 
officers. 


In this period, the order reducing the establish- 
ment 12 officers per regiment was suspended; and 
there was an augmentation at Bombay in 1820 equal 
to two regiments of infantry and one regiment of 
cavalry of the present establishment ; and at Bengal 
in 1823, equal to eight regiments of infantry. The 
infantry augmentations gave an effective increase 
equal to 405 officers. 


In 1825, there was an augmentation at Bengal 
equal to six regiments of infantry; at Madras in 
1 826, of two regiments of infantry ; and at Bombay, in 
the same year, of two regiments of infantry. Increase 
of officers in consequence, 230. 


A reduction equal to three officers per regiment in 
progress during this period. 


78. The increase which took place in the number of European commissioned officers 
between 1813 and 1830, will appear from the following Table, taken from the Returns 
in the Appendix. 


v. c 2 
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wn« carried into effect, converted into rupees. The allowances specified below* are for a 

nion h ot thirty days, excepting those for a captain and subaltern of eim-ineers and artillery „ 

and those of horse artillery and cavalry, which are the same for any month. (23.)_ Remarks bv 

JOL " Gratuity” is an allowance peculiar to the rank of captain and subaltern, at the Oth AuShm? 
rate of thirty-six rupees per month to the former, twenty-four rupees to a lieutenant and 
twelve rupees per month to a cornet, ensign, or second lieutenant. It was granted by the 

fit h° A ug u s t * 17 7 9 *^ * C " UO ‘‘ Ct ** “ Mi “ U,C ° f Counci, » datcd us bilck “ the 

105. “ House Rent,” according to (he rates specified in the Table, | is a new allowance 
adopted by the Court in the Pay Table which accompanied their Orders oftheSth N ovem- 
ber 1814, but which Table was not carried into effect until the year 1824. House rent is 
drawn only by officers when in receipt only of that portion of their batta which is prone, ly 
considered as belonging to their income, and the condition accordingly specified in the 
lable o the receipt of tins allowance is, that an officer is “ only in receipt of half batta 
and not provided with quarters.” 1 

JOG. I he portion of the batta allowance, appropriated to an officer’s income, or as it is 
commonly termed, half batta, I was an allowance made general throughout the service 
by the army arrangement of 1790. The Bengal officers had been in' "receipt of this 
allowance antecedently to this period at the stations in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
below Allahabad, anil at stations, then beyond the frontier, they wero on full batta ; but 

iS‘the S f Madr “ 8 “ nd B ° mbay P reviousl y to 1796 onl y dre « batta when marching or 

107. It 


* Monthly Pay of the undermentioned Officers of 


Colonel 

Lieut. -colonel .. 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieutenant 


•• 

Infantry. 

Engineers 
and Artillery. 

Rs, 

300 

300 


•240 

240 


1B0 

180 


120 

140 


Co 

70 


48 

! 

60 


Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry. 


397 8 
278 4 
234 13 
1 79 6 
1 09 B 
97 5 


f House rent of ar— Lieutenant-colonel . . . . , . 

M^jor . . . . , f 

Captain .. 

Lieutenant 

Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 


Rs. 100 per month. 
• . 80 — 


•• •• 50 — 

.. 30 • — 

• • • « 25 * — 

t Half Batta of a— Lieutenant-colonel Us. 300 per month. 

Major .. .. .. .. « #6 r _ 

Captain .. 

Lieutenant . . ... .. ... ,, ## 

„ Cornet, EnBign, or Second Lieutenant w. *. 45 — 

Officers of the rank of Colonel are in receipt of “ full batta, M or *Rs. 750 per mohth, “ at any station ” 


go — 

Go — 


§ Income of each Bank, exclusive of Pay. 


Colonel .. 

Lieutenant-colonel .. 
Major ...... 

Captain 
Lieutenant .. 


'• '■ • > 

Gratuity. 

— LL: 

House Beat 

Half Batta. 

TOTAL. 

• • Rs. 


• * 

, 760 

76° 

• • # # • 


too 

300 

4O0 

• a # • 

— 

80 

225 

305 


3 6 

\ 

90 ■ 

17C 

se • • 

*4 

3 <> 

6 0 

114 


12 


45 

82 
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1818. 


1830. 


Engineers 


f European 

Artillery 

t Native . . 

r Horse 

• ‘ 1 Foot 

r Horse 

* ’ \ Foot 

Native Cavalry 

r Regular 

' ' i Irregular* 

r European 
Infantry i 

l Native . . 

J Regular 

' * \ Irregular * 

Pioneers . . 

General Staff . . 

• • * • • • • « ■ # 
f Commissariat * . . , 

# * ( Other Staff 


70 


39 

199 

3 

1 

— — 242 

*45 

14 

259 

138 

2,078 

132 

2.348 

3* 

34 

252 

318 


95 


— 

95 

86 


182 


34 


74 


— — 

376 

347 


13 



360 

114 


2,481 


65 



2,660 

32 

63 

383 

478 


* These officers are borrowed from the Irregulars. 


3,237 


3,969 


79. By which it appears that the number of European commissioned officers was 
larger in 1830 than it was in 1813 by 732 ; and as a reduction of three officers per regi- 
ment, or of 618 officers, ordered in December 1828, was in progress during that period, 
the difference between the number of appointments and of casualties, amounting to 1,102, 
is apparently accounted for, as the excess of officers in 1830 beyond those of 1813, amount- 
ing to 732, and the 618 officers who belonged to the authorized establishment in 1828, 
together amount to 1,350, showing that the supernumeraries had not all then become 
absorbed, which corresponds with the fact. 

80. The number of cadetships and assistant-surgeoncies, at the disposal of the East- 
India Company daring the period stated below, is obtained from the second of the pre- 
ceding tables, and appears to have been as follows : 


' 

i 

! 

NUMBER OF 

Average Number of Appointments 
per Annum. 

Cadetships. 

Assistant 

Surgeoncies. 

Total. 

Cadetships. 

Assistant 

Surgeoncies. 

Total. 

From 1796 to 1800 

1,347 

1 

151 

1,498 

269 

30 

299 

— 1801 to 1810 . . 

2,814 

343 

3.»57 

281 

34 

315 

— i8n to 1820 .. 

1,570 

378 

1,948 

157 

37 , 

194 

— - 1821 to 1832 .. 

3,179 

613 

3.792 

265 

5i 

316 

— 1796 to 1832 .. 

i 8,910 

1,485 

10,395 

84O 

40 

ado 


81 . These 
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contmuji. 107. It follows from this (hut what may properly be termed the ordinnrv mnmM 

(23 ) -Remarks by "'come of an Indian officer, is as follows : V J d n ry monthly 

Mr. Cabell, 


Cth August 1832. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant -colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign, Cornet, or Second Lieutenant 


Infantry* 

Engineers 
and Artillery* 

1,050 

LO50 

640 

640 

485 

48.5 

•29O 

31b 

174 

184 

130 

14a 


and Cavalry. 


LH7 8 o 
4 o 
537 13 4 
355 8 4 
23.3 8 0 
179 5 4 


• V () |r ,e ^ ,UainU -' S all !T a " CC '’ °r ll,osc <>ut ot ' whicl1 t,JC officer is intended to pro- 
vide himself with certain articles ot equipment, or to defray theextrq expenses incident to 
marching or in the held, it may he observed, in respect to the “ tent allowance,”* tluiVii 


. . Note continued.) 


Ordinary Income (per Month) of an Officer, Pay included. 


Infantry : 
Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign . . , 


Engineers and Artillery : 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel . . 

Major „ .. #p 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Second Lieutenant . . 


Horse Artillery and Cavalry ; 
Colonel . . . . . . 

Lieutenant-colonel . . .. 

Major .. .. . „ 

Captain 

Lieutenant . . . . . . , . 

Cornet or Second Lieutenant . « 


PAY. 

. 

Gratuity, 
House Rent, 

and Half Butta. 

300 

75° 

‘240 

400 

180 , 

305 

1*20 

60 

1 7ti 

114 

48 

82 

300 

73 * 

U40 

400 

I80 

3<>3 

140 

iy(i 

70 

114 

60 

82 

397 8 0 

750 

SJ# .4 0 

. 400 

* 3 * L3 4 

3°5 I 

>79 G 4 

17t> ! 

1 09 8 0 

U4 

97 5 4 

82 | 

L 


LM7 8 0 
o'/vl . 4 o 
fid 7 4 

355 8 4 
•lug 8 o 
n.O 5 4 


* Tent Allowance (per Month) of Officers of. 


Colonel 

— 



... Ha. 

European Corps. 

Native Corps. 

Lieutenant-colonel 

• • 



100 0 0 

200 

Major 

* 


< • • » 


75 0 0 


Captain . • . . 




• • *. 

00 0 * O' 


Lieutenant 



• • « « 


37 8 0 

. 7S- :w x 

Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 


# • • • 

♦ ♦ * * 


to 

Ci Ct 

c c 

0 0 

59 

5 0 
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81 . These numbers it will be perceived are considerably in excess of the casualties 
among the European commissioned officers) which) according to the first of the preceding 
tables were as follows: 




Average 


Casualties. 

per Annum. 

From 1813 to 1820 

1.343 

168 

— 1821 to 1830 

2,056 

. 

205 

— 1813 to 1830 

3,399 i 

i 

188 


The excess bciug attributable to the large increases which were made to the number of 
regular corps during the period referred to. 

82. The regular corps in the service, consisting of 20(5, of twenty officers each, and the 
average rate of casualties, according to the first of the preceding tables, amounting to 5*075 
per cent., the number of cadetships necessary to supply future vacancies, when the existing 
supernumeraries shall have been completely absorbed, will be 209 on the average per 
annum.* 


83. The establishment of medical officers of the Company’s service, consisting of 683, if 
the same rate of casualties be in operation among them as among the European commis- 
sioned officers, the average number of assistant-surgeoncies to supply future vacancies would 
amount to about thirty-four annually.t 

84. Recurring again to the table of appointments in paragraph 76 of this Synopsis, it may 
be observed that Major Wilson has remarked upon the irregularity with which appointments 
from this country have been made. A similar remark has been made by Captain Grant 
Duff, on the injury which has resulted to the service from the appointment of large numbers 
of cadets at irregular intervals ; and Major Justinian Nutt regards such irregularity as a 
serious defect. 

85. Lieut-colonel De Havilland is of opinion that the sons of Company’s officers should 
have some claim to appointments to the military service. It is suggested, in another of the 

replies. 


Appendix (B ), 
No. 1 8, p. 363. 

No 22, p. 395. 
No 9, p. 287 


No. 8, p. 28,5 
No. 23, 

paras. 161 A 176, 


P* 432. 


•206 

20 


5*075 


=209*09 


— 

Surgeons. 

Assistant 

Surgeons. 

TOTAL. 

t Bengal 

120 

230 

350 

Madias 

70 

140 

210 

Bombay •• »» .* «• 

43 

80 

123 


233 

450 

683 


X^-34*«M* 
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oouimffV 0 Thfnffi C /« pe ? "p ° f a " ° fficCr incident t0 the P rov,sion and carriage of camp 
equipage. The officers of European corps are, however, only in receipt of half tent 

allowance, except at remote stations, where they are liable to be called upon suddenly to 
move, and have therefore to provide themselves with (lie means of carriage for as weH as 
' Vl ‘ h ’ a t . ent j ° fficeri< of Native corps being always liable to move on a smfden emergency 
aieor should be constantly provided with a tent and the means of conveyance and ire 
consequently in the recept of full tentage or tent allowance. y ’ 

all ° wa " cc * ' s an allowance peculiar to officers of mounted corps, and to 
f eld-officei s ol other corps, while in the actual performance of regimental duty P Officers 
however, of inferior rank, when actually in command of corps, and adjutants of corps are 
| i nutted to draw horse allowance, the sum of thirty rupees per month beiii" considered 

receipt o| an allowance equivalent to the maintenance of four horses - captains the 
equivalen lor three ; and subalterns for two horses. Field-officers in the perZmance of 

an” I'ilow^ dU y * anH , officcrs . of inferior rank in the command of dismounted corps, receive 
an allowance equivalent to the maintenance of a single horse. P ’ 

That Poriion of the alloyvance denominated “batta,” which is intended to defray 
the expenses ol officers incident to marching or in tho field, is denominated “ extra batta ”J 

<0 ( - half ' h f l '> -° f Whi , ch « fficcrs in - cantonment arefn re 1 - 

In the table, therefore, of regimental allowances, the “half” and “extra” batta are 
drawn under one bead, of “ full batta.” oatta are 

tl.n r . T,1C fo,,owin .ff». <,ien ) a ™ tfie aggregate monthly regimental allowances of which 
the Lutopean commissioned officers are in receipt when in garrison or cantonment, or when 

marching 


* Horse Allowance (per Month) to Officers of— 


; 

Mounted Corps. 

Dismounted 

Corps. 

Colonel # 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Lieutenant-colonel ,, ** * * ** ** ** •• 

130 

30 

Major . . . . , . * * * * * • • • • 

130 

30 

Captain * * • • 

130 

3® 

Lieutenant . . . . 

90 

— 

Comet .. .. .. M 

60 

— 


Go 



t “ Extra” Batta, intended to cover the Expense incurred by Officers when marching or 

in the Field. 6 

Colonel • • . ;■ •• (a) Its. — per month. 

Lieutenant-colonel ... .. . goo 

M “j or .! aa 5 - 

C*ptain •• „ 0O — 

Lieutenant .. .. m q 0 

Comet, Ensign, or Seqond Lieutenant 45 — 

*9 fte)S?^ 0nel# drawin ff * ^ t***®' 1 ’ •tation, receive no additional allowance under this head when they take 
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No. 62. 
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Appendix ( 13 .), 
No. 23, 

paras. 101 to 127, 
p. 418. 

No. 18, p 377. 


Reply of Sir T. 
Frit/ic-r toQ. 1236. 


* ’<37 to T>39- 
i57 8 - 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 23, 

paras. 58 & 59, 
p 410. 

No 8, p. 285. 

No. 9, p. 287 
No. 2, p. 1G7. 


No. 21, p. 389. 

No. 23, para. 175, 
P' 433 ' 


No. 9, p. 289. 


Question 1454 . 
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replies, that a proportion of the writerships, cadetships, and assistant- surgeo ncies , should 
be reserved for the sons of the civil, military, and medical officers of the service. 

Pay ami Allowances. 

8 G. Tables have been constructed representing the several items of the regimental pay 
and allowances of the European compiissioned officers of the Indian establishment ; those of 
the European non-commissioned officers and privates; and of the Native commissioned and 
non-commissioncd officers and privates. Also the staff allowances of which the military and 
medical officers of Ilis Majesty’s and the Company’s service are in receipt. 

87. In one of the replies to the Hoard’s circular is an analysis of the several items of 
allowance received by the European commissioned officers, with a suggestion in view to the 
adoption of a less complicated system of India military finance than at present, by a conso- 
lidation of allowances, and by calculating the pay-table according to a daily instead of a 
monthly rate. 

88 . Major Wilson recommends that the “ pay, gratuity, and half-batta of the Europeau 
officers,” should be consolidated under the general head of Pay. 

Courts-Martial 

89. For the trial of Europeans, the King’s and Company’s officers sit in conjunction in 
the same court ; and for the trial of Natives, the court-martial is composed of Native 
officers, directed by an European officer as a judge-advocate. 

90. Colonel Grccnhill thinks that the commanding officer of a Native corps should have 
the power occasionally to reduce the Native non-commissioned officers without a court- 
martial. He had formerly liberty to break havildars, but has lately been deprived of that 
power. 

91. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular, the difficulty opposed by the seniority 
regimental system of the Company’s service, to the infliction of loss of rank upon a major of 
cavalry and infantry, is adverted to, and a mode suggested in which it might be obviated. 

Home Authorities. 

92. Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland is of opinion that Company’s officers should have a 
right of appeal to the Board of Control against the decisions of the court. 

93. Major Justinian Nutt thinks that no change should be made in establishments in India 
without a previous reference to the home authorities. 

94. Colonel Salmond recommends that the orders from home should be countersigned by 
the “ minister for the Affairs of India,” so that the “ King’s commands might always be 
apparent to those who bear his commission, as well as that of the East-India Company.” 

95. Captain Page is of opinion that the powers of the Board “ are by far too limited to 
be effective to the extent required.” 

96. In another of the answers to the Board’s circular, it is suggested that the estimates 
for the King’s troops in India should be prepared by the Secretary-at-war in concert with 
the President of the Board of Control, and by the latter, or a member of the Board, be 
laid before Parliament. 

97. Major Justinian Nutt recommends “ the establishment of a Military Board in Eng- 

land, to be composed, in the first instance, of one officer of artillery, one of engineers, one 
of cavalry, and one of infantry from each of the three Presidencies, making a total of twelve, 
not under the rank of a field officer,” to revise the Indian military system in the manner 
explained in his reply to the Board’s circular, and also to superintend the provision of stores. 
Salary to each member £500 per annum, with an annual nomination to a cadetship, Sir 
Robert Scot seems to think that the Company’s officers in England should occasionally be 
consulted in regard to instructions connected with the details of the army on practical, and 
professional subjects. ; ■ 

The 
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C °— J - marching or in the field,* obtained from the particulars before enumerated, and which will 
(23.) — Remarks by * ounc * to correspond with the results stated in the pay-table. 

Mr. Cabell, IN 

Gth August 18 S 2 . . - 

♦ANALYSIS of the Garrison or Cantonmrtit Allowances, from the preceding Enumeration. 


INFANTRY : 


European ; 
Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 
Majpr .. . 

Captain .. . 

Lieutenant .. 
Ensign . . . 


Native : 

Colonel . . , 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant . • 

Ensign 


.Engineers and' Artillery": 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel #. 

Major .. M . .. I 

Captain . . .... . . 

Lieutenant .. „ ;..***£ 

Second Lieutenant .. ; 

Horse Artillery and Cavalry: 
Colonel .. v . . " 

Lieutenant-colonel , ... 

Major ' M !• .. - i. >■•**. • /.i 

Captain .. ... # . ; #v 

Lieutenant .. ...... 

Cornet or Second Lieutenant . . . . ( 


aV# 4 \ 


v? **' 

i I** 


Ordinary 

Income. 

Tent 

Allowafice. 

Ilorse 

Allowance. 

TOTAL. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees 

f 

Rupees. 

;i,o,v> 

0 

0 

1QO 

0 

0 

3° 

0 

0 

1,180 

0 

0 

O40 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

745 

0 

0 

405 

296 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

37 4 

0 

"8 

0 

0 

3° 

0 

0 

575 

333 

0 

8 

0 

0 

*74 

0 

p 

V *5 

0 

0 


— 


199 

0 

0 

*3° 

0 

o' 

*6 

0 

0 


— 


155 

0 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,280 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

3° 

0 

0 

820 

0 

0 

485 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

fi 35 

0 

0 

29G 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 


— 


371 

0 

0 

*74 

0 

0 

50 

0 

b 


— 


224 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 . 


— 


180 

0 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 

100 

0- 

0 

30 

0 

0 

1,180 

0 

0 

640 

0 

0 

, - 75 

0 

0 

30 

0 

Q 

746 

0 

0 

485 

0 

0 

, «° 

0 

0 

30 

0 

O 

575 

0 

0 

316 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

— 


353 

8 

0 

"184 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

0 




2 or; 

0 

0 


0* 

0 

* 25 

0 

.» ; * 

0 

i- 1 




167 

0 

0 

"1,147 
: 678 

r 

*tr 

" "'W- 

tr 

0 

120 

0 

0 

M07 

8 

0 

4 

9 


0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

.94.8 

4 

0 

‘' 637 ; 

l 2 

4 

120 

o # 


120 

0 

0 

777 

13 

4 

’ ' 865 

0 

4 : 

: - ‘ 73 

0 : 

0 


0 

0 

520 

6 

4 

[. . S®8 

8 

O •; 

50 


0 , 

00 

9 

0 

333 

8 

0 

..,'79; 

A[ 

. 4 _ 

,5°, 

9- 

0 

t . ’ ' 

4*-c. 

■; E , *>; 

0 

0 , 

289 

5 

4 


ttf? 

rel^JkXwXXSi^oS betmen W!d 8U«wwces!whl;h are 

difference is Increased t>y the amount the °® ( * t » o£ European corps tlmt 

‘ • •: '} . *' > _ ■ . t t'.Wit ■ ,* > . . 

— — — — ■ .... '' 1 ' ' '< ’ 


1 _ ' 

* 

Extra Batta. 

• *. :, .i /V/* . . 

Hbtise Rent/ 

> -Difference 

► Aircararie^of^ 
WaftTf 

Half Tentage. 

Difference 
. between tlia 
tiJMsttir Field 
Allp#»d6Sof 
EuropeanCurps. 

Colonel ... 

I.ieutenant -colonel 

Major 

CHjftain . . 

lieutenant .- * • . . . . 

Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieut. 

Rupees. 

v 3O0 

225 

2 ° 

' 60 

45 

Rupees. / 

ioo 

80 

‘50 

80 

25 

( t ; >1 
f-" rr ■' 20$ ' 

M5 •. ' 

40 

*'• ' 30 

20 

'-!'*< V 1 ft* » 

Rii^ees. 

100 o q 

75 0 0 

Go p 0 

37 8 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

Rupeei/ 
ioo 0 0 

275 0 0 

205^ *0 0 

7*7' ? ■ » 

6i 0 0 ; 

45 O ' 0 
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V. 

Military. 


i The Two Services. 

98. The number of troops of the King's and Company’s service employed in India, in 
each year from 1813 to 1830, were as follow: the first column in the subjoined Table is the 
total of the table entered under the head of ” His Majesty’s Troops the third column is 
the total of the Indian army from the Return, No. 2, of Appendix (A.), and the difference 
between these two columns is the number of troops in the Company’s service, stated in the 
second column. The relative proportion of King’s and Company’s troops employed in 
India, at the respective periods embraced in the table, is stated in a fourth column, which 
has been added for that purpose. 


— 

King’s 

Troops. 

Company's 

Troops. 

TOTAL. 

RELATIVE PROPORTION. 

1813 

21,490 

179.632 

201,122 

1 King’s to 

8-358 Company’s Soldier. 

*814 

20,049 

175,423 

195,472 

1 — 

8-749 

— 

1815 

19,828 

208,257 

228,085 

1 — 

10-503 

— 

1816 

20,432 

211,275 

231,707 

1 — 

10-340 

— 

1817 

18,709 

208,281 

226,990 

1 — 

11*121 

— 

1818 

20,110 

17,680 

223,954 

244,064 

1 — 

11136 

— 

1819 

228,459 

246,139 

1 — 

12-865 

— 

1820 

16,743 

241,266 

258,009 

1 — 

12-6l8 

— 

1821 

16,290 

241,547 

257,837 

1 — 

14-821 

— 

1822 

15,876 

230,261 

246,137 

1 — 

14-503 

— 

1823 

16,65a 

222,022 

238,674 

1 — 

13333 

— 

1824 

16,395 

227,934 

244,329 

1 — 

13-902 

— 

1825 

16,683 

260,856 

277,539 

1 — 

15-636 

— 

1826 

16,832 

275,330 

292,162 

1 — 

16-298 

— 

1827 

18,249 

256,394 

274,643 

1 — 

14049 

— 

1828 

19,612 

240,454 

260,066 

1 — 

12-260 

— 

1829 

20,132 

224,390 

244.522 

1 — 

11-145 

— 

1830 

20,292 

204,15a 

224,444 

1 

1 

10-060 



99. The different rules of promotion which obtain in respect to His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s officers, and their effect upon the two services, fall properly to be considered 
under this head. Also, what is stated iu relation to the brevet rank of captain (common to 
the two services), and the rank, of colonel, to which the Company’s officers succeed regi- 
mentally, and the lieutenant-colonels of the same standing of His Majesty’s service, locally 
by brevet. Also the effect of the relative rank of the King’s and Company’s officers in the 
distribution of commands ; whether exchanges should bo allowed, and whether jealousies 
are supposed to exist between the two services, and iu what degree. 

King’s and, Company's Officers. 

100. The following are the observations of Sir Robert Scot, in regard to the different 

rules of promotion which obtain in the two services: ” When the two armies are distin- h cply to (1 14 r>\ 
guished frorii each other by so important a difference in their constitution, as that while the S<r also reply of 
officers in the 6 ne can attam to rank by the rule of seniority alone, those in the other may Col Salmond to 
rise by purchase or patronage ; the same system of rules and regulations for their general Q 539 
government can seldom be fairly and reciprocally applicable ; aim when to that distinction 
is added, perhaps, the still' more important consideration that the .one is not only strictly 
local but holds of a master of fer inferior dignity, it must be acknowledged that there can 
exist but'Httle analogy between ’the situation and pretensions of their respective officers. 

There is naturally much to depress and little to raise the local army ; but no principle 

seems 
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Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel , . 

Major . . . . . . 

Captain . , 

Lieutenant 
Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 


INFANTRY. 

European. 

Native. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

l,l8o 0 o 

1,280 

o 

o 

820 

575 o o 

635 

333 8 o 

37 1 

1 (J 9 0 0 

Q24 

1 55 0 o 

180 

L 


ENGINEERS 

HORSE 

and 

ARTILLERY 

ARTILLERY. 

and 


CAVALRY. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1,180 0 0 

O 

00 

'■£> 

74.5 0 0 

948 4 0 

575 0 0 

777 1;) 4 

353 8 0 

520 () 4 

20<) 0 0 

333 ** 0 

•vj 

0 

c 

“89 5 4 
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MARCHING OR IN fllE FIELD. 


Colonel .. 

Lieutenant -colonel 
Major .. .. .. 

Captain 
Lieutenant 


Cornet, Ensign, or Second Lieutenant 



INFANTRY. 

ENGINEERS 

and 

ARTILLERY. 

. .... 

HORSE 

ARTILLERY 

and 

CAVALRY. 


Rnpccf, 1 

Rupee*. 

Rupees. 

• * • « 

1,280 

1,280 

1,467 8 1 

• « • ♦ ■ 

1,020 

1,020 

1,148 4 i 

• • • . 

780 

780 

922 13 , 

♦ • • • 

411 

431 

560 6 , 

• % • • 

*54 

264 

363 8 « 

.. .. 

200 

212 

309 5 - 


U2. The preceding enumeration of particulars, whilst it illustrates the present com- 
plicated nat ure of the system of Indian Military Finance, would seem to supply a strong 
argument, if not .for concentrating the garrison and field allowances respect ively into one 
"" th » M,l M Cornwallis suggested in 1794, having only two columns of charge, 
Bi itish pay and India pay, ^ the latter being the aggregate of the allowances before 
enumerated, exclusive of .the pay), at least for, discontinuing the enumeration of the six 
ilenisolwlncli they are composed, m as many separate columns, in the hooks of Military 
establishments annually received from Indian so M to limit the columns of entry for the 
regimental allowances of officers employed with their corps to one or two columns, accord- 
ing as it mi^ht be determined to enter the allowances in the aggregate, or to distinguish 
them as British Or India pay. ° 


1 IS. Another convenient Mid' less complicated division of the allowances than obtains 
at present would bo, to distinguish them, as they. have here been analyzed, into those 
which properly belong to the, income of the officer, and those which partake of the nature 
of a contract, or are intended to cover the extra expenses of the field. On this plan the 
pay, gratuity, house-rent, when not in garrison, and half batta, would form the aggre- 
gate ot one column, and tl)$ t^nt allowance and horse allowance, when in garrison or 
cantonment, the other column; and it in the field, the second column would consist of the 
s 'SS rt 'S ate °l'*l ,e two lust-meiitjloned allowances, with the addition of extra batta. 

114. The advantage of thfodi vision of allowances appears to be that each column would 
convey a clearer idea to the mind of the purpose for which each description of allowance is 
drawn than is apparent from the present mode. 


115. The 
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seems better established or more freely acknowledged, than that to maintain and elevate its 
character is essential alike to its own efficiency and the safety of the state.” 

101, In reference to these two rules of promotion. Sir Jasper Nicolls observes, “I think 
the seniority rise more beneficial to the individual, selection or purchase more profitable to 
the state, but there are great disadvantages attending both as a general rule.” 

10*2. Sir Thomas Reynell appears to regard the existing system as “ satisfactory ” in the 
particular adverted to, every thing having been done, as he remarks, to put the two services 
" as much upon a level as possible within late years.” 

103. Sir Thomas Reynell thinks that the advantage of promotion is in favour of the 
King’s officers : Colonel Limond, that it is in favour of the Company’s officers, “ setting 
aside purchase altogether Sir T. Pritzler, that the “ Company’s officers have the advan- 
tage of the King’s at present,” even “ with purchase j” and he adds, “ but this has varied 
exceedingly, and will vary again ; formerly tne advantage was in favour of the King’s j the 
augmentation of the army has put it in favour of the Company’s ; but if the Company’s 
army is not increased, it may revert to what it formerly was, in favour of the King’s.” 

104. Colonel Limond seems also to be of opinion that the advantage of promotion is in 
favour of the Company’s officers. 

105. The subalterns of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service receive the brevet (local) 
rank of captain when of fifteen years’ standing. Sir J. Nicolls observes, ,f the rank being 
given with impartiality, I do not see that it has any injurious effect upon either.” It is of 
equal advantage to both ; if any thing, more “ beneficial to His Majesty’s officers than to 
the officers of the Company, their promotion being slower.” Sir Thomas Reynell says that 
the effect of the arrangement is " felt very triflingly, except at courts-martial and garrison 
duties and he adds, it is “ of very little advantage to either, except the gratification 
that an old subaltern feels from being called captain.” 


105. (a.) Sir T. Pritzler observes, in respect to the arrangement, as follows : “ I do not 
think that it is of equal advantage, because it is perfectly local to the King’s officers, 
whereas it gives the Company’s officer a claim eventually to a brevet rank of major, and 
therefore it is a greater advantage to the Company’s officer than it is to the King’s.” 


10G. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular, the effect of the grant of the brevet 
rank of captain, in the instance of an augmentation in the Company’s service, is adverted 
to ; and also in the eventual promotion of a Company’s officer to the rank of major by the 
operation of His Majesty’s brevet. 

107. The most important instance, however, in which the different rules which regulate 
promotion in His Majesty’s and the Company’s service, and injuriously affect the interests 
of the Company’s officers, remains to be stated. The case is described in the subjoifled 
extract from Sir Robert Scot’s evidence, in which he is urging the importance of main* 
taining and elevating the character of the local army, when he takes occasion to remark ; 
" and yet a rule to regulate promotion in certain cases has lately been brought into practice 
in India, of a nature than which I scarcely can imagine any thing more calculated to have 
a contrary effect. I refer to the regulation or order which, on every occasiou of a Heu tenant - 
colonel in the Company’s army succeeding to a regiment in his own branch of service, and 
consequently to the rank of colonel, no matter how long his previous service may have been, 
entitles every lieutenant-colonel of Ilis Majesty’s service then inlndia, or who may afterwards 
be sent thither with commissions, no matter how obtained or how short their previous, ser- 
vice may have been, if an older date than that of the Company’s officer, promoted as above, 
to receive a brevet as colonel, of a date also anterior to his, on the ground ,1 presumi^lbat 
HU Majesty’s officers of that rank not beiug liable to supersession in tjwt manner iitytijeir 
own service, ought not to be liable to it, under any circumstances, by the officers of another. 
But the officer promoted above in the Company’s service may be junior to any number of 
lieutenant-colonels in his own service, and all of these may be senior to everyone, if .the 

King’s lieutenant-colonels then promoted, to prevent their stipersession ih the 6a|e^e»?W 

' 
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to. And yet, as if they were without feelings to be hurt, or interests to be affected, their 
grievous supersession passes as a thing of course, entirely unheeded. The effect of such a 
system cannot fail to be degrading. Undoubtedly common justice demands, that if His 
Majesty's officers must be protected from supercession, under the circumstances referred to, 
those of the Company should be held entitled to at least an equal consideration. It must 
be admitted, however, that one very injurious effect which necessarily attended the system 
which this supplanted, will in some degree be obviated by the present. By that, an cflicer 
succeeding to a regiment in the Company’s service acquired no additional rank, and was 
promoted only when officers of corresponding rank in Ilis Majesty’s army came to be pro- 
moted by a general brevet. This, in a service in which promotion, though regular, was 
comparatively slow, had gradually the effect of so reducing the number of colonels in the 
Company’s army, that major-generals from the staff’ could not be supplied from it.’’ 

108. The subjoined extract from Colonel Leighton’s evidence contains the following 
additional remarks in reference to this subject, and the commissions of Company's officers 
generally. “ When the rank of colonel was conferred upon the Company's officers in 1829, 
the order which was sent out specified that officers so promoted would take the rank of 
colonel by brevet in the territorial possessions of the East-India Company, and not even 
in the East-Indies only, as all other King's commissions are expressed ; so that a colonel 
employed out of their territorial possessions would only have the rank of lieutenaut-colonel. 
I can hardly allow myself to think that that was intended, but think it was intended that 
the commission of colonel should extend as far as the other commissions. I cannot see any 
reason why the commission of officers in the East-India Company’s scrvico should be 
limited to India, and think they should be effectual wherever their services are required. 
When the troops went to Egypt from India, the officers were told that their commissions 
were good for nothing.” 

109. The remedy proposed by Colonel John Munro * for the removal of the alleged 
grievance, in regard to the local commission of colonel conferred on the lieutenant-colonels 
of His Majesty’s service, “ is to re-establish the Regulation adopted iu 1796, by which Com- 
pany’s officers, on obtaining a regiment, acquired the rank of colonel, without reference to the 
King’s service or the King’s brevet which Regulations, he observes, “ were objected to by 
the King’s officers, for a time abolished, and again established,” in the manner described in 
the extract from Sir Robert Scot’s evidence. 

1 10. Colonel John Munro suggests, that if the Company's officers “ should be continued, 
after the expiration of the present charter, under the Company’s control, it might be 
advisable to give them a separate establishment of general officers and colonels, inde- 
pendently of the King’s brevets," and to entrust them also occasionally with the command 
in chief. 


111. Major Wilson states that the colonel’s commission recently conferred on the Com- 
pany’s officers is restricted to the “ territorial possessions of the East-India Company.” 
He also dwells on the injurious operation of the grant of the local rank of colonel to King’s 
lieutenant-colonels senior to Company’s lieutenant-colonels attaining by seniority to a regi- 
ment. His opinion is, that the Company’s lieutenant-colonels, similarly circumstanced, should 
be promoted at the same time. 


1 12. The subject is also adverted to in another of the replies to the Board’s circular, in 
which the supercession complained of is attributed to the Company's officers succeeding in 
four distinct lines of promotion at each Presidency, instead of one. In the latter case, no 
instance of superoession could occur by the grant of a local commission of colonel to King’s 
officers, in the predicament before described. 

113. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that the rank of colonel should be given retro- 

spectively 


* See reply to Q. 1088; and also bis reply to tbe Board’s Circular, Appendix (B.), Mo. 17, p. 361, in which he give 
an outline of the arrangements which have been adopted ibfte 1783, to adjuat the relative rank of the King's and Com 
pony a officers. 
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been hi receipt ^ 9 the superior allowBnces of which he has antecedently 
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spectively to all the lieutenant-colonels commandant who were promoted to the rank of 
colonel on the 5th June 1829. 

] 14. Sir T. Pritzlcr’s view of the Regulation is contained in the subjoined extract from 
his evidence. The rank of colonel, which is now given to lieutenant-colonels commandant, 
will bring them over all the King’s officers ; they now get the rank of colonel with that of 
lieutenant-colonels commandant, and from that date they take their rank of major-general • 
the King’s officers do not. 

1 15. The following remark of Sir Robert Scot has reference to the relative force of a com- 
mission from Ilis Majesty and the East-lndia Company. “ In the Articles of War for the 
government of His Majesty’s forces, there is still to be found, in section 22, that obnoxious 
one which in former days rankled constantly in the minds of every Company’s officer ; vis. 
the second, by which it is provided, ‘ that whensoever officers of the royal forces shall be 
associated in duty with those of the Company in India, the former are invariably to take 
command and precedence of the latter of the same grade, notwithstanding that their com- 
missions may be of a later date.’ The provisions of this article having long ceased to be ap- 
plicable in practice, any sufficient reason for retaining it in the code is at least not obvious j 
while, as all must see now easily it may be made a ground of taunt and derision, its discon- 
tinuance would seem to be as expedient as it certainly would be satisfactory. It is not a 
very long time since a general officer on the staff at Madras thought it his duty to refer to it 
as a rule that should determine the precedence of certain officers then assembled for a 
general court-martial.” 

11G. It is observed by Colonel John Munro, that previously to 1783 "all Company's 
officers were commanded by King’s officers of the same rank but that soon after that date 
orders were issued, "granting to the Company’s officers rank and authority with the King’s 
according to the dates of their commissions.” He also dwells on the circumstance as a dis- 
advantage to the service, that the rank of Company’s officers is not recognized in this 
country. 

117. Sir II. Worsley also objects to the article of war which gives precedence to King’s 
officers over the Company’s. 

118. Major Wilson thinks that the King’s commission to a Company’s officer should not 
be restricted to the East-Indies only. 

119. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke recommends that "officers of the Native army 
should have permanent rank in the King's service.” 

120. Complaint has been made, that the officers of His Majesty’s service obtained a 

larger number of divisional and stational commands, in proportion to their relative numbers. 
Colonel Leighton remarks, " 1 consider it highly proper that His Majesty’s officers should 
have a due proportion of Government commands, but only so in proportion to the number 
of His Majesty’s troops, not in proportion to the number of superior .officers sent out with 
regiments, or who afterwards exchange into them ; but the Governments of the three Pre- 
sidencies must have the power of selection for commands.” *.» . 

121. From the like cause. Colonel John Munro remarks, that " in general it- is a com- 

plaint of the Company’s army, that on service in the field the superior commands are gene- 
rally given to the King’s officers.” ’* 

122. The witnesses, however, are not all of this opinion. Sir Thomas Reynell remarks, 
"that the advantage is with the Company’s officers certainly, from the circumstance of their 
having so few officers ill proportion in the very high ranks.” SirT. Pritzler adds, "the 
commands of stations, I think, more generally are left to the Company's officers ; they hfcve 
the power of removing Company’s officers from corps to corps, and the King’s officers' are 
obliged to remain with their corps ; consequently the Company’s officers have the advantage, 
as they cannot move a King’s officer to give him a command,” 

123. Sir J. Nicolls and Colonel Salmond are of opinion that the King’s officers have; At* 

fair proportion of commands.” ... . M .. 

124. the 
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• 'i’hc finances of Indio not being in a condition to, allow of any considerable outlay 
y J° t ,k( ' t thc ‘ Wirnl improvement in tlic situation of a commanding officer, it remains to 
be considered m wliat way the expense of such an alteration could be met. If the 
reasons winch have already been stated why a smaller establishment of European com- 
missioned officers with corps would prove adequate to the duties which devolve upon 
them, are deemed to be satisfactory, the obvious course for meeting the expense of ,im- 
proving the command allowance of a corps would be to make a proportionate reduction 
m the eptabuslimeut to meet that additional expense. If t|ic com maiul allowance of 
rupees 400 per month w ere to be increased to (500 rupees, the reduction of the fifth cap- 
tain would more than cover this increased charge ; hut as this would materially retard 
promotion to that important rank, and officers of thc rank of captain are much wanted 
lui stall and other employ, it is conceived that the reduction of a lieutenant and cornet 
ensign or second lieutenant per regiment, whose allowances are together more than 
equal to that of captain, would be the preferable course ; while the existing cornets 
ensigns, or second lieutenants might bo saved from further retardation in their promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant, by allowing the promotions to be mude according to the 
present establishment until they shall have become lieutenants. The savin**- then to 
meet the additional expense oft lie neiv command allowance would be in the non-appoint- 
meiit fur u lew years ol as many cornets, ensigns, or second lieutenants as are equal to 
the annual vacancies, until the supernumeraries have become absorbed into the revised 
establishment. 

125. The suggested division of the regimental allowances into two instead of six dis- 
tinct classes w'ould be equally applicable to the scheme of the revised as well as the 
existing allowances. 

12(i. There remain two other peculiarities in the Indian seiHice, which it may b£ ad- 
vantageous to notice before the remarks which are to bh addressed in reference to the 
queries contained in thc circular are stated. 

127 . 1 lie one relates to the European non-commissioned officers of the Company’s 

service, and the other to the Native commissioned officers. 7 

European Non-commissioned Officers. 

128. The European non-commissioned officers and privates employed in the Company's 
service amounted, in the year 1830 (the latest account), to 11,702. Of these 1,297 were 
employed as non-commissioned officers with Native corps, hr as warrant officers The 
manner in which these were employed wakiui follows: 

With regular corps ... , .1 ‘ ' ... : , .... 390 

With irregular corps .... , ... ... . . , v . ... 35 

With thc pioneers ... ; ... ]8 

On the general staff ... .. ... 587 

As warrant officers ... . „V ' , ... ... .... *2R7 ; 


. , I29> ^ urged in favour of maintaining, and indeed increasing--, the European 

infantry in the Company’s service, that considerable difficdltywould otherwise betsxpe- 
ricncetl m providing suitable individual* for the descriptidtiof appointments above adverted 
to ; and indeed, considering the narrow field of selection which is afforded from : a:mong 
tiie very limited number of European soldiers employed in the Company V *el^ic6, an 
arrangement which lias recently been sanctioned from this country, by. which the field of 


strongest considerations of expediency, front it# offering a suitable encouragement to tbig 
Kings soldiers in India, and liot withdrawing, from the Company ’s European troopitfo 

large u proportion ol picked men as heretofore for these appointments. ;. v - 

130. This 
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134. The following are the number of commands held respectively by King’s and Com- 
pany’s officers, as given by Colonel Salmond, in elucidation of this remark. 




General Officers 

Brigadiers. 



on the Staff. 

By King’s Officers ... 

he* 

5 

7 

By Company's Officers 

*•» 

10 

28 


125. The divisional commands are fixed, being given to general officers appointed ex- 
pressly to such commands. There is no established proportion in regard to thoso held by 
brigadiers. The following is the reason assigned by Sir T. I‘ri trier, why a larger proportion 
of commands are held by brigadiers of the Company’s service at Bengal than at Madras. 
“ The King’s regiments are more divided throughout the army of Madras, which brings their 
officers into play, while the King’s regiments on the Bengal establishment are all at fixed 
stations, unmixed with the Company’s troops 

126. Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks “ that where there are three or four regiments 
assembled together at a station, the officer who commands should have the rank of brigadier, 
in consideration of the extent and responsibility of his charge.’* 

127. Sir John Malcolm remarks, “ that His Majesty's and the Company’s troops can 
never join in service without the senior officer of the latter (however high the separate com- 
mands thoy may have held) being superseded by the great proportion of the regimental 
officers of His Majesty's corps, who must, from their seniority, command every division, 
brigade or detachment.” 

128. By the existing Regulations of the service, His Majesty’s officers are prohibited from 
holding “ appointments on that part of the general staff which may be considered as com- 
mon to the two services, such as that of brigade-major, line-adjutant or assistant adjutant- 
general of the division or station at which his regiment may be serving .’ 1 

129. Colonel John Munro is of opinion that such appointments cannot be given to His 
Majesty’s officers “ under the present constitution of the service.” Sir Jasper Nicolls — 
" that they might have a share of the military staff appointments, with advantage even to 
the Company’s service, after they had been long enough in the country to qualify themselves 
as to language, and to obtain a knowledge of the habits and manners of the people.” And 
Sir Thomas Rcynell — that they might be admitted, “ according to the proportion of the 
number of King r s regiments in Iudia." Ho states, howover, when troops are in the field and 
brigaded, that in that case they are equally eligible with Company’s officers to the brigade 
staff. 


130. Lieutenant-colonel Baker considers it as a grievance to King’s officers, that they 
should be excluded from “certain staff situations in India,*’ when they have acquired 
sufficient experience by a long residence to fill such appointments. 

131. Major Wilson thinks that “ the Indian army should have secured to it inviolably a 
certain and fair proportion of the commands and staff appointments and he states reasons 
whv, in his opinion, a large portion of the commands and staff appointments should remain 
with the Indian army nnder any circumstances. 

132. Lieutenanbcblbnel Colebrooke states, that in Java “ the indiscriminate employment 
of the King’s and Company’s officers, as well on the general staff as' in duties of a civil and 
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■Hemlctl. Sir John nj.lc.ta, l„ 4 ]?„*”“ IXj, S’&raU'ihi S' 
on the /th April 1813 , remarked us follows: “ | think that the ,i , 1 °! 
the officers of the Company’s army have been iniurpH hv .. , U ? nd , flL ' cl,n S s of 
European part of the establishment, and that that injury to their fl i™ “‘‘“T of tl,c 
character and respectability would be added to, and indeed completed bv^h^roJhiit 1 - 0 "* 
ot the remainder ; and that a more serious injury could not be inflirte/i »‘i . f 

added to a distinction which has often produced i'ealousv I n k" > ".'I ’" 0 ' v, " ch > 

that of European and Native.” Major Ccnml Aleva S, ? * “T* Co "m ’s 

•ion ( 8 . 1 , April 1813 ), that » if tho^ta™,, eS ", . &,« h," !t “™- 

servree were to be red, ice, I, ami if ti,e Company’,. i„L!trv were to l , ; 1 ,'!" 11 ‘ 
alone, it would somewhat lower it in the scale of mpcctabifcyH’ Natives 

.£,KKKS a1dl5«h“md wn'C”.' 0 ’' 1 " ”" id ‘ 

this subject. 1 " m3 > liave llIso un »u|»ortnnt bearing „n 

Jlppggggssse 

materially to ?u7lo!£^7( the Com pany's’ ,!r™ ^Uinl”!! tI,a * U W0 " U ' tc "'[ 

military pohey in India to raise the European character by all possible^eans 1 ’'!!) 1 emphw 
Europeans only in leading the assaults of all places taken by storm, and "to emploV U Jm 

ployed in all those services in which military renown or distinction is^ ^ C UMVely ei }'- 
the sepoy service the offleer, cat'mot he 

ropeau°br»?^ commaw^^ a^^iuferbVd^ 

the officets, by being excluded from all great occasions of signalizing themselves would 

m^t nf C .b J / U . C I e ki a | n( W ? Ud , be I,eld in MO .estimation by the officers of the European 
pcirt of the establishment j the sepov^ whom thev commanHptl umn i.| i « . . L 

their respectability, and the whole Native branch of the establishment would then become 
no better than a Native army is when commanded by Europeans under a Native prince • 
the European officers of the sepoy establishment, excluded from all distinction bo S in 
India and in heir own country, would become discontented, and they woul ’,, ' 

£ y coun!iy? SOO,,ei ' W ,#tCr » by meUnS ° f a ciVil war > effect the sepaitlonof India tfl 

Questjon.-~“ At present the distinction in the military services in India is between 
that of Kmg s and Company a p do you think that tlm separation of the European 
from theNativebruneboftte Company V army would increase the distinction P n nd 
jealousy which , have prevailed between the King’s and Company’s officers, as the 

d ‘ b [‘‘‘ cUon Y, 0,, p ♦-*»<» be between an European and Native establishment, as well 
as between th^ Company * and the Kiug*s services ? ” 

Answer.—" l am of opiniony that such a separation would greatly tend to increase the 
jealousies and differences which have sometimes prevailed between the King’s and Com 
pany’s services j the present distinction is only between the King’s and the Company's 
urmy, tho distinction then would be that between an European army and a Nativ/black 
army. The officers of the Company’s service, by being excladed from the command of 
armies, seem to have been regarded as a kind of Indian Roman-catholics, and subjected 

v. 3 N to 
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political nature, produced a spirit of cordiality and co-operation in the highest degree con- 
ducive to the public interests.” He adds, " many intelligent and experienced officers of the 
King’s army are kept with their corps, whose service with the armies in Europe would have 
rendered their assistance in the highest degree useful in organizing those of India.” His 
opinion is, that “ officers of both services should be eligible to the general staff of the army, 
and the separate staff of the King’s troops should be abolished. All officers appointed to 
the staff should understand the languages ; but there could be no objection to encourage- 
ment being given to Native officers and soldiers to learn the English language.” 

133 . Sir William Kcir Grant observes, in confirmation of the preceding, that a joint staff 
from the two services was formed for the expedition against the French and Dutch settle- 
ments, and in the Persian Gulf, and also in Java. 

134 . It has been suggested by Sir Robert Scot, ” that theprivilege of exchanging from 
the local into the King’s army in India, and vice versa, would, under proper and peremp- 
tory restrictions as to the length of Indian service on the part of His Majesty's officers, and 
also as to their being qualified by a competent knowledge of the Native language, in the case 
of a proposed exchange with an officer of a sepoy corps, prove advantageous to the general 
service in India.” 

135 . Sir John Malcolm observes, that “ the sale of commissions and exchanges betweeh 
the English and local branches of the army employed in India, under regulations which 
regarded the efficiency of the local branch, would be most beneficial, both from introducing 
good and effective officers, and accelerating promotion to the local army.” 

136 . Major Wilson thinks that exchanges between the King’s and Company's service 
below “ the rank of field officer might be permitted between the European and the Indian 
army, provided the person passing into the latter had been two years in India. In this case 
officers making exchanges into the Indian army from the European, should be permitted, with 
regard to retirement and pension, to count their former services to the State, in the propor- 
tion of one-and-a half year's service in Europe, and one year’s service in the West-Indies, to 
one year’s service in the East Indies.” 

137 . Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke thinks that King’s officers should be allowed to ex- 
change into Native corps, provided they understand the Hindoostanee language, and, if a 
field officer, have served at least three years, and a captain, two years with a “ Native corps 
in subordinate ranks.” 

138 . In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, it is remarked that there does not 
seem to be any particular objection to an exchange of commissions between the two services, 
provided the King's officers “ had been a sufficient time in India to be safely intrusted with 
the charge of Native troops, and the officers exchanging were nearly of the same age. In 
the case of a major, the King’s officer transferred should be the senior of the officer with 
whom he exchanged." 

139 . The following is the information afforded by the evidence, in regard to the jealousy 
between the two services, which might be supposed to arise out of the differences which obtain 
in respect to their respective rules and regulations. Sir Thomas Reynell observes, “ there 
must be something like jealousy. It is impossible that two services constituted as they are, 
should be there without jealousy ; but it is astonishing bow little it appears, and how 
well they manage to go on together.” And Sir T. Pritzler states, “ I never observed any 
jealousies to the prejudice of the service, but certainly feelings of that description arise 
at times,” 

140 . Colonel Limond states* that the best understanding exists between the two services. 

141 . Colonel Pennington alludes to certain feelings which were “evinced by the Indian 
Native army in 1809 , on the appointment of His Majesty’s officers to the command ofcpqffl* 
newly-raised light battalions.” 

142 . Remarks are made in another of the replies on the existing sources of jedou^T 

between the two services. < l * 

Thk 
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to tlio disqualification without having’ undergone the ceremony of conversion ; tills dis- 
qualification, by the separation of the Native from the European armv, would be 
unavoidably extended, because, as the officers of the Native army would sink in charac- 
ter, it would be the duty of Government to exclude them, not only from the command 
of armies, but from the command of divisions and stations, as they could fill them bv 
officers of a higher character from the European branch. The officer of the Indian 
branch of the service, by exclusion from all those superior commands, from the emolu- 
ments ot which alone he could have the means of revisiting Europe, would be deprived 
ot all hope of returning to his native country; he would relinquish Europe, and consider 
indta as his home. A Native army commanded by officers who have no hope of returning 
to Europe would he a most dangerous instrument for effecting the separation of our 
huhan possessions from the British empire. I do not speak of a Company’s army; I think 
the case applicable to all armies under similar circumstances, and that had there never 
existed such a body as the Eust-Iudia Company, had the European and Native armies 
always belonged to the Crown, yet had the Crown made a complete separation between 
the Indian and European branch of its army, the consequences would have been the 
>ame ; that Indian army would have become dangerous to the jRate. 

132. It might be observed, however, that the cavalry in the Company’s service has 
always been m the situation in which the infantry would be if the Company’s European 
regiments were to he disbanded, though the officers and men of the Native cavalry have 
not laded to distinguish themselves, when occasions offered, equally with the infantry. 
I lie reply to this remark seems to be, that the circumstances of the two services are not 
exactly parallel in regard to the particulars in which the comparison is made. The Native 
cavalry acting .in the field have caual chances with European cavalry of acquiring distinc- 
Uou by valour and enterprise, the circumstances demanding their co-operation seldom 
admitting of selection or precedence; but it is otherwise in services, such as assault? of 
fortresses or defence ot posts, for which infantry only are adapted, and where great 
occasions may offer of honourable distinction. There seems, therefore, to be sonic reason 
to feat that the tone of elevation, which it is so desirable to cherish in the Company’s 
service, would be depressed or lost, if such occasions were to be withheld from the officers 
by their ceasing to be connected altogether with European troops, ns the infantry officers 
would be if the European infantry corps in the Company’s service were to be disbanded, 
since in India it is the practice to commit everv enterprise of danger to the conduct of 
Europeans. v . • , - 


Native Commissioned Officers . 

133. .During the year 1830 the Native commissioned officers amounted to 3,877, and the 
non-commissioned and privates to 182,527, which gives the proportion of one Native com- 
missioned officer to about 47 sepoys. 

131. The Native commissioned officers are promoted from the ranks' through the grade 
ol naick or corporal, and Imvildar or setjeant, to that of jemmadar the lower, and subadar 
the higher Native commissioned grade; To these the rank of subadar-major has, under an 
Order issued by tho Court on the 8th November 1814, been latterly added, . w ; . , i , 

135. These constitute the main ehcourageineilts^ fd tfreWAtivcfr Of tbt* c6\iMtftd } &iter 
into the Company's service, and compared with the practice of other miHtaryTervIccs, 
in regard to enlisted soldiers, the encouragement would appear to be ample* But the 
case is materially altered, when it is considered that all the superior officers :of Native 
corps are Europeans and foreigners, and that a cadet even takes precedence* of the 
highest Native commissioned rank. It must be evident, that fn a serrico cohst»tute<*ilk^ 
that of the Company, where the tenure by which we hold the coun tiyi mainly depend® 
upon tlie fidelity of the Native army, every encouragement which can be afforded to the 
Native soldiers, in the shape of promotion or reward, consistently with the* preservation 
of the requisite degree of control over them, it is our Interest to bestow* 

136. Among 
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The Three Armies. 

143. The amount of force maintained at each Presidency, and in each year from 1793 to 
1830, together with their relative proportions to the whole army of India, which is repre- 
sented by a decimal fraction (extending however to no more than three places of figures), 
the aggregate amount of force for all India, boing taken as unity, was as follows : 


The 

Three 

Armies, 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

INDIA. 

Relative Proportion. 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

>793 

• • 

34,922 

39,895 

13,612 

88,429 

•394 

• 45 * 

•153 

>794 

• • 

35,092 

40,456 

13,441 

88,989 

•394 

•454 

•151 

>795 

• * 

34,313 

42,198 

>3,213 

89,724 

•382 

•469 

•145 

>796 

• • 

36,946 

48,494 

16,748 

102,188 

•361 

*474 

•163 

>797 

• • 

40,323 

52,184 

16,494 

109,001 

•369 

•478 

•151 

>798 

• • 

47,494 

47,784 

18,035 

113,313 

•419 

•421 

•159 

>799 

■ « 

55,760 

52,556 

21,163 

129,489 

•430 

•405 

•163 

1800 

• • 

57,041 

56,351 

24,740 

138,132 

‘412 

•407 

•179 

1801 

• . 

58,909 

85*69® 

11,271 

155,876 

•377 

•549 

• 072 

1803 

• • 

52,456 

81,047 

13,344 

146,847 

*357 

*551 

•090 

1803 

• * 

52,853 

72,278 

15,010 

140,141 

•377 

•515 

•107 

1804 

e • 

78,743 

81,907 

18,063 

> 78,713 

•444 

•458 

•101 

1805 

• • 

89,068 

81,832 

21,665 

192,565 

•462 

•424 

•112 

1806 

• • 

83,162 

73,008 

26,696 

182,866 

•454 

•399 

•145 

1807 

• m 

80,619 

72,139 

27,395 

180,083 

*447 

•400 

•151 

1808 

• • 

8 i ,375 

71,233 

28,310 

180,918 

•449 

*393 

•156 

1809 

• « 

83,600 

69,949 

31,962 

185,504 

•450 

*377 

•172 

1810 

• • 

87,840 

71,455 

29,919 

189,214 

•464 

•377 

•158 

1811 

• • 

97,053 

73,924 

30,167 

201,144 

•482 

•367 

•149 

1813 

• • 

101,619 

69,353 

28,485 

199,457 

•509 

•347 

•142 

1813 

• • 

101,765 

69,437 

28,869 

200,071 

•508 

*347 

•144 

1814 

• • 

99,775 

66,389 

28,274 

194,438 

* 5*3 

•341 

•145 

1815 

e • 

129,542 

68,704 

28,937 

227 , 18.3 

•570 

•302 

•127 

1816 

• « 

130,935 

70,998 

28,950 

230,883 

•567 

•307 

•125 

1817 

• • 

124,531 

72,126 

29,533 

226,190 

•550 

•318 

•130 

1818 

• • 

136,128 

73.517 

33,595 

243,240 

•559 

•302 

•138 

1819 

■ • 

132,346 

76,502 

36,534 • 

345,372 

•539 

•311 

•148 

1820 

• • 1 

* 32.914 

88,430 

35,951 

257,295 

•516 

*343 

•139 

1831 

.. 

128,987 

88,718 

39,277 

256,982 

•501 

*345 

•152 

1832 

• • 

129,239 

77,664 

38,337 

245,240 

• 5*6 

•316 

•156 

1823 

• • 

129,834 

. 71,423 

36,475 

237,732 

•546 

•300 

•153 

1834 

• • 

136,096 

69.446 

37,885 

343 , 4«7 

•559 

•285 

•155 

1835 

• • 

158,612 

76,422 

41,514 

276,548 

*573 

•276 

•150 

1826 

e * ' 

» 57 » 56 l 

83,829 

49,755 

291,145 

•541 

•287 

•170 

1827 


144,301 

80,047 

49*267 

273,615 

•527 

•292 

•180 

1828 

• • 

135,810 

75,473 

47,745 

259,028 

•524 

•* 9 * 

•183 

1829 

• * 

126,542 

72,803 

44,103 

243,448 

• 5>9 

•299 

•181 

1830 


112,598 

70,730 

40,148 

223,476 

4 

•503 

•316 

•179 


144. Under the head of the three armies may conveniently be arranged the statement of 
the several witnesses in regard to the expediency or inexpediency of uniting the three amii<"> 
into one ; of placing them under one Commander-in-chief, or retaining them, as at present, 
under three separate, commanders. A few incidental facts will be mentioned in relation to 
the office of Commander-in-chief, connected with this view of the subject, and also in rela- 
tion 
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UU Among the encouragements which Imvc been suggested, the appointment of » 
Aative aide-de-camp to the Conimaudcr-m-chief and each general officer! to be selected 
fioin among the Native commissioned officers, and to give a promotion to the corps 
ioia uliuMi the ai(Io.clc'caiij|) is taken, seems to be unobjectionable and desirable. Jt 
appeals that a lew Natives, who have been employed in this way in some instances, have 
i endured very important services. 

137* Ihe grant also of medals mid other honorary distinctions arc rewards which 
appear to be in innclr estimation among the Natives, and the expense of them ‘ if they 
increased, as they probably would, their attachment to the service, and stimulated their 
exei tions, would be more than repaid by the attainment of so important an object. 

138. But the effect of these and such like alterations would influence promotion in a 
very small degree, and if a reduction to any extent should he made bv whole regiments 

omotion for a con- 


nduced to retire, or 


• , “ ' x ah nt- •’’in'uiu u\.: umwi: 

m tlie nnuiner suggesletl, there would be an entire stagnation to pr 
sideiahle period, unless the superfluous Native officers could be in 
some increase be made in the Native commissioned rank. 

.1'^* A of the two methods above suggested would probably meet the 

(b men, It i os of the emergency, in the most satisfactory way, and when tliese shall have 
passed over, the Native soldiery would be left in possession of a desired additional 
stimulus to their exertion. 

1 10. The suhadur-major of a regiment is at present numbered with the subadars, who 
.uo lixed in the proportion ot one subadar to each troop or com pan v. If the present 
Mihadar-major were to be made extra to the authorized establishment' of subadars, and 
an additional subadar- major or subadar-captain per regiment were to be allowed, also 
extra to the authorized establishment, of one subadar per company, it would give an 
etlcctive increase of two Native commissioned officers to each Native regiment, oiie pro- 
motion pet regiment to the raukot subadar- major, three to that of subadar, and as manv 
to that of jemmadar, winch would provide for the superfluous officers of a considerable 
Nii'u've'-oLl'icry Ce< rc S ,me,,ts » aud sti,T Iwesome promotion us an encouragement to the 

W. If a reduction were to be made to the extent of a lieutenant and an ensiini, 
cornet or second lieutenant per regiment, on the grounds which have been suggested* 
there might occasionally be oneor two troops or companies without an European officer, 
O which the subadar- majors might be placed ill charge, under the direction of a senior 
European officer who held a vacant troop or compauv as well as Ids own ; the 
subadar-major or subadar-captain wl.ile in the discharge of such a duty, drawing a 

othwullowauces 6 COmmanti a11owancc of tl»« company or troop in addition to their 

142. With a reduced establishment of European commissioned officers, the Regulation 
at present in force, that no European officer, whether cadet or ensign, should be allowed 
to take ebargeof a troop or company until be shall have done regimental dutv two years, 
anti also qualified as a linguist, should be strictly enforced, and the inconvenience* 
winch have sometimes been experienced from young officers, recently arrived in the 
country, exercising authority over the Natives, with wbofee habits aud feelings they are 
not sufficiently acquainted, would thereby be, avoided. 

143. The change above suggested would bo decidedly beneficial, both to the European 
anti Native officers. To the former* in a quicker promotion to the command of the 
corps, ahd a higher command allowance; and to the latter, in an additional and no 
inconsiderable stimulus to promotion,: but especially in the distinction conferred upon a 
Native occasionally to. hold charge of a vacant troop or company in the manner which 
has been suggested. 

" v ‘ ; • - . . ■ 144. The 
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tion to the commands of divisions and stations, which conveniently follow what is to be 
stated on the subject of the higher commands of the Indian service. 

145. Then will follow the substance of the several despositions in regard to the expediency - 
or inexpediency of equalizing the allowances, both European and Native, and of assimi- 
lating the three armies in the important departments of stores and supplies. 


Union of the Three Armies. 

146. As to the question of the uniting the armies of the three Presidencies, several officers 
have expressed a decided opinion against * such a measure ; and even those who consider it 
to be at all desirable, express an opinion with considerable qualification. 

Reply to Q. 147. Sir Theophilus l 1 ritzier, who thinks that the armies "cannot be assimilated too 
1144-5, 1164. much,” remarks that the distances arc so great, that ho should "doubt the advantage of 
moving Native corps, particularly from the Madras establishment, where their homes are, 
and where all their relations reside.” 

1 4.'33* 148. Sir Robert Scot is of opinion that it might be expedient to have the armies consoli- 

dated, " so as that while no great sacrifice of the rights and interests of individuals were 
involved in it, the organization of the whole and of all the departments Were assimilated, 
their duties conducted under the same system of rules and regulations, modified only by local 
circumstances.” 
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149. Colonel William Dickson thinks it might be " done under certain regulations, 
keeping the troops of the different Presidencies within certain limits of their own part of the 
country.” 

150. Colonel Leighton, though bethinks it " would be rather an improvement than other- 
wise, when armies on a large scale are to take the field against an European or powerful 
enemy,” adds, " but so far as concerns the internal peace of the country, perhaps it is as well 
that the three armies should remain as they are.” 

151. Sir John Malcolm observes as follows: "I have changed none of my opinions re- 
garding the expediency of making the three armies of India one, with three divisions, and, as 
far as relates to the European officers and troops with their establishments, regulating 
allowance according to remoteness from supply and price of labour and provisions with as 
much uniformity of system as practicable.” 

152. In another place he adds, " All my recent experience confirms my conviction of the 
expediency and wisdom of uniting the armies of the three Presidencies of India into one, on 
the principles I have suggested.” 

153. Colonel Pennington does not anticipate any advantage from an union of the three 
armies ; and Colonel Sherwood is also decidedly opposed to such a measure. 

154. Captain Balmain is favourable to an incorporation of the three armies, and so is 
Major Wilson, who has offered suggestions as to the mode in which the amalgamation 
might proceed, and stated it as his opinion, that " it would be attended with a considerable 
reduction of expenditure.” 


No. 4, p. 259. 155. Mr. Elphinstone considers the union of the three armies to be difficult of accom- 

No. 23, plishment, and not desirable. A similar remark occurs in another of tbe replies to the 
paras. 169 and 170, Board’s circular, with the addition, however, that the systems of the three armies might be 
P- 433- assimilated. 


* Commander-in-chief. r „ ' 

156. The opinions of the officers differ considerably upon the question whether .the Indi^v 
army should be under one Commander-in-chief instead of three, as at present. . . >i 

157. Sf 

^ l 'k " J 

* See reply of Sir J, NtcolU to Q.G0; Sir I 1 . Keynell, 310) lieut. Colonel Fielding, 799-0 end 800. 
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N,\?v 4 * 7 h M CX ' P -7i l,nent ? ee,n ? to be ' vorth the tr5a, i it would show to what extent a 
Nati% e could, with propriety, be trusted with duties of this description. It would involve 
a ess essential departure from the existing system than is involved in the ™s£n 
which has already been adverted to, of conferring commissions upon the sons of Native 
gentlemen, and it might be the means of attracting even a better description of meh to the 
service, for the sake of eventually succeeding to the distinction attached iosueb a command. 

145. 1 here may be objections to such a scheme, of which I am not aware ; but it strikes 
me as a less objectionable arrangement than the grant of the commissions now held bv 
Luropean officers to any description of Natives who have not passed ^ thrZh tie mnk/ 
I feel by no means certain how it would operate in practice lint as ft r t L .... .7- . 
meat of a second subadar- major or subadar-captnin, and making them exclusive and not 
ndusjve of the snbadars, I can conceive no possible objection to the arrangement- for 
t carried into effect m connexion with a reduction by whole corps, the irZS 

whole, would be economical in its results. It might be left discretional o, m n 
commanding officer of thw regiment to give a troop or company to a subadar-maior or 
subadar-captam, or to withhold it, according to the character of the individual and his 
ability to do justice tef the command entrusted to him. ’ anU * ,ls 

146. The above remarks appear to me, as far as I am able to judge, to supply the data 

‘7r‘! S O t a t , COnSUl n , ' at,on °J of the India service, founded oSifs pecu j. 

a,u,th ,; an(1 V‘ e -T ' v ' n “ceonjiugly be kept in view in the following observations which 

iloVunde^eply. 11 defc, cnce> ,n reference to th c queries contained in your letter 

147. The first, second, and third questions are either sufficiently illustrated already in 

the documents which have beer, laid before the Committee, or inJolvecSSderSSS of 
a professional character, of which I do not feel qualified to judge. d 

148. In reference to the fourth question I would obseri 
w iic i ia y*- under my observation, and from CQnver&auon wuu pincers ot the Indian 

is^zr; s"* 1 ■*« “ .-y 

*“■' “ 'f JTbm!. “s “inti's 

at acliment to the sei vice, by every suitable encouragement that can be devised 'The 
remark rs equally applicable to Europeans and Natives j and the measures which 'have 

S *Z 8e Zt a preceding part oVtfb lette^S^^ 

mi tins view, keeping m mind at the same tqne the necessity of economv *o as to 
improve the situations of those in the service, or hereafter entering it In SnSfon with 
a reduction of establishment, which would not be detrimental tb its effleieHby. ; r ! i 

150. Under this head, however, it may be as w«?U to remark, that ttie metwiifh WlAch 
as been suggested, of allow tie the nav of tb« s, 7? 


d observe, that judging from documents 
i conversation with officers of the Indian 


, , — -umvgviu vtwv, vu similar groumur. 1 ' :l ' - •• •■■■>' n> rfory 

beieLI| h LTft“. ent -° f ”i i,ita 7 menit \ *^^tlbi«, ^ea^^tb <fc ildedly 

on th^^lliTio?. f ,togIDg . the - iphMe , of 8C,eclW ^ suitable k?di virtual*, particularly 
on the acquisition of a new territory. In u military point of View the pFab^cd nwW be 

til draw tfo-m CtS <letl ‘ lmenta, » fr o,b» its tendency to unsettle this minds et the ofiteerMmd 

selvSTo be weluLlifiUJl ? * r a PP ro P ri * te duties j but the officers haveshowmbem- 
scivts to be well qualified for sudi appointments j and in tire instance of the late Sir 

Thomas 
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157. Sir Jasper Nicolls, Sir Thomas Roynell, Colonel Salmond, and Sir Lionel Smith are 
decidedly opposed to the measure ; and Sir Theophilus Pritzler is as much in favour of it, 
and Captain Macau is “ not prepared to offer any objection” to it. 

158. Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks that “ the details of so vast an army would 
render it advisable that the three were kept separate, but with a controlling power given to 
the one over the others.” 

159. Sir Robert Scot thinks that the army, consolidated on the principle ho suggests, 
might be “ placed under one Commander-in-chief (he himself having no particular charge), 
with three divisional commanders under him, two of these being invariably taken from 
the Company’s service, and the appointments to these divisions being made in regular 
rotation.” 

160. Colonel Dickson thinks that “ in many points it would be an advantage, and be 
desirable but that “ it should be done under certain regulations, keeping the troops of 
the different Presidencies within certain limits of their own part of the country.” 

161. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison observes, “ it would be desirable for all purposes of 
general efficiency and control ; but there arc local duties and peculiar habits connected 
with the army of each Presidency, which must depend on local information and local autho- 
rity.” 

162. Sir Edward Paget observes, “ I am very clearly of opinion that there should be but 
one Commander-in-chief in India ; but at the same time I am equally of opinion that it 
would never do to leave the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras without an officer high in 
command, who should have the general superintendence of the particular army of that Presi- 
dency. Whether the officers in command of those Presidencies should be, as they are now 
called, commanders-in-chief, I am by no means clear ; but I think that a lieutenant-general 
commanding the forces in each of those Presidencies, and subject to the power and autho- 
rity of the chief of all, would be unobjectionable, and perhaps might be attended with 
advantage.” 

163. Colonel Limond is unfavourable to a Governor-general and Commander-in-chicf 
having the patronage of the three armies. 

164. Colonel Stannus thinks that there would be a disadvantage of having only one 
Commander-in-chief, <f from the delay which the great distance of head-quarters would 
occasion both to individuals and the public.” 

165. Lieutenant-colonel Mayne is not favourable to there being a Coinmander-in-cliief for 
the whole army ; and Lieutenant-colonel Baker and Major Justinian Nutt agree with him. 
Captain Grant Duff is also unfavourable to the army being under one Commander -in-chief ; 
but he thinks that officers of one Presidency might be employed on the general staff of 
another. 

166. Sir T. Pritzler, whose opinion has been before referred to, observes as follows, in his 
reply to the Board’s circular: “ The greatest. possible advantage would in my opinion 
accrue to the army by having the whole of it under cue Governor and one Commander-in- 
chief. The same system would prevail throughout, and all orders would be much more 
promptly Executed. This arrangement would only require a lieutenant-governor and com- 
mander of the forces at each of the three Presidencies. By releasing commanders of the 
forces from forming a part of the civil Government, they need no longer be tied to the Pre- 
sidency; but they might reside in the centre of it, and visit every part of it during the period 
of then: command, from which it would derive .considerable advantage.” 

167. Colonel John Munro, Captain Balmain, and Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland think 

that the army should be under one Comrhander-in-chief, and the latter, that they should not 
be incorporated. ' ...... 

168. Sir H. Worsley recommends that there should be a Commander-in-chief for all 
India, to exercise a general authority arid control, and a provincial Commander-in-chicf 
or commanded dfthe fwc& at&ch Presidency, to be filled by the senior officer of the Honour- 
able 
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Thomas Munro, it was not found that his military character had at all suffered from his 
long employment in a civil capacity. All employments of this description arc objects 
of great importance to a military man; and there are probably many situations in 
which officers of talent could be employed on comparatively a low salary, which it 
would not be worth the while of a civilian to accept, if of sufficient standing and of 
talents equal to the duty. ’ 


152. The pay and allowances of the European commissioned officers have been largely 
considered in a preceding part of this letter, and also those of the Natives. The rules 
also relating to promotion and retirement have been adverted to, and do not appear to 
call for any additional remark. Respecting the furlough of European officers, it may be 
remarked that the measure is a considerate arrangement in respect to the individual, and 
beneficial to the public interests, from its keeping alive (what may not be inappropriately 
termed) the European feeling of the officer. The furloughs periodically granted to the 
Natives is u most beneficial arrangement. 

153. In regard to the proportion which European and Native troops should bear to 
each other ; this has varied so considerably at different periods, that nothing can he in- 
ferred from the past as to what this proportion ought to be. There are limits, however, 
beyond which the number of European troops could not, on financial grounds, be con- 
veniently extended ; and if these did not exist, it is essential that a very large proportion 
of the army should be Native for the ordinary duties of the service, which involve ex- 
posure to climate, in which duties Europeans cannot be employed. 


154. The Regulation by which a certain period of service is required, in the situation 
of superintending surgeon and member of the Medical Hoard, to entitle a medical officer 
to a higher scale of retiring pension, has been objected to as less favourable to the me- 
dical than the military officer, who is entitled to the pension of his rank from the date 
of Ills promotion. It may also be considered as opposing an additional obstacle in the 
way of the selection of officers best calculated to fill these important situations, from the 
serious injury, in respect to retiring pension, which would be inflicted on their seniors, 
if they were to be passed over. 

155. The existing system, in the particular above stated, would appear injuriously to 
fetter the discretion of the local government in the selection of medical oflieers for the 
higher anti mote Important situations, by securing, as it in u measure does, the prac- 
tical observance bf a seniority promotion, without regard to individual qualification. 

166. Wh'ije spealvitig <ilf;tlje medical service, it may not be out of place to remark that 
the appoinUueht of an ibsj[)bctor-genCral of hospitals of His Majesty’s regiments in 
India, and of a deputy inspector- general at each' of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, appears to be circulated to improve the character of the medical service of 
Injlia, by the introduction of individuals into that country who have had experience 
of the diseases' of other Climates, aind are’ familiar with the most recent improve- 
ments that ittafy have takeri pitacC ih the science in Europe. .’ It olso forms an important 
link bctweOrithe presiding* meffiCAi' authorities ffi tbii country and in India, which was 
before warftfngi 1 jmwnoeoh >■<;;. ,-jw 


157. Every measure s 
dical authorities qf ; the t$c 
a seat at tine Medical , Rp|ri 
much advantage, might «<$)$? W M 
be afforded for mu t u a I cO m m u n i cajipn 


between the me- 
f,5s deputies had 

~ ”“'esifle , n<;¥ fq ^vlit^ii ffiey .'dre feSjiefctively attached, 
service, by. the' opportunity Which would thereby 
and Oxjdtihatioh, ' ' 1 

158. A-similgr remark. to tb.p, pffigefs at tjie head of the departments of 

adjutaatrggngrtil, $$ at 5 fhe presidencies at which a Military 
Jffiiurd Uatiil in ejei^gnee^ t . 

159. in reference to the if may, bp, observed that the advantages of a 

transfer pf tha army to the.jQrowt), except tlte , territory were to be taken at the 
same time, are not very apparent;,. the danger being, that if the one were to be 

separated 
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able Company’s service, for conducting the details of the army.” He suggests an arrange* 
mcnt for the distribution of the patronage in such a case. 

169. Colonel Salmond, who is not favourable to there being a Commander-in-chief for all 
India, thinks that “ the Governor-general ought also to be appointed captain-general, so 
that no obstacle or counteracting authority may impedo or mutilate such orders as lie may 
find it necessary to give with a view to military economy.” 

I/O. In another of the replies, it is observed that the army might be under one Com- 
mander-in-chief, with a commander of the forces ut each Presidency to conduct the details, 
two of those appointments being held by Company's officers. The staff for the Commander- 
in-chief, in such a case, to be selected from among the officers of the three armies. 

171. The duty of the Commander-in-chief, as member of the Council at the particular 
Presidency to which he belongs, is stated to confine him very much to the Presidency, and 
to prevent his seeing but “ very little" of the anny under his command. Sir T. rritzler 
thinks it desirable that the Commanders-in-chief “ should see more of their armies.” 

172. Captain Balmain thinks that the Commander-in-chief is changed too frequently. 

173. Major Wilson observes, that “ the utmost attention should be paid to the selection 
of officers sent from this country to fill high commands in the Indian army and that “ the 
whole army of India may be generalised in its composition, and so rendered fit for the most 
extended services.” 

174. The Company’s officers have not for many years held the situation of Commander-in- 
chief. “ They have been in temporary command, but not permanently so within the last 
fifty years.”* On this subject Colonel Leighton remarks as follows : “ With reference to 
what I stated regarding the want of general officers, I beg to mention, that by the Act of 
Parliament the East-lndia Company are authorized to name Commanders-iu-chief for the 
different Presidencies, either of His Majesty’s or their own service, with the approbation of 
llis Majesty ; and that for the last thirty-six years which I have known the army in India, 
not one of the general officers in their own service lias been appointed to the situation. I 
wish to make no remark upon the subject, further than to say that it is anything but 
gratifying to the Company’s officers. Mauy of the Company’s officers havo accidentally 
obtained the command, and held it for upwards of twelve months, but without a seat in 
Council, which they would have had if they had been regularly appointed to the office of 
Commander-in-chief.” 

175. A suggestion of Sir R. Scot, in regard to the manner in which Company’s officers 
might participate in the command of a particular Presidency, has already been stated in 
reference to the question of a Commamler-in-cliicf for all India. 


Commanding Officers of Divisions and Stations, 

* 

176. The staff allowance of a general officer on the stafT in command of a division of the 
army “ is fixed at 3,333 rupees per month, or 40,000 rupees per annum, exclusive of pay as 
colonel of a regiment, viz. 300 rupees per mensem.” 

177. The number of these divisional commands is fixed for each Presidency, and they 
are held by officers of His Majesty’s and the Company’s service in the following propor- 
tions : 

Bengal 


* See reply of Sir J. Nicolls to Q. 114; Sir Thor. Reynell, 347. 
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Held by 

Held by 

^ J 

King’s Officer®. 

Company’s Officers. 

Bengal 

2 

5 

Madras 

♦ 

2 

3 

Bombay .. .. .. . . 

1 

a 


5 

10 


178. Sir T. Pritzier is of opinion that nono of these commands could be reduced, the 
divisions under general officers being very large. 

179. It has been suggested by Sir Robert Scot, that the “ privilege to officers of a high 
rank in the Company’s army of being eligible to be called upon to serve thoir country in any 
part of the world, would tend greatly to diminish the spirit of jealousy between the two 
services, and elevate the character of the Company’s army.” 

180. Sir T. Pritzler sees “ no objection” to the general officers of the Company being 
eligible to serve at either of the Presidencies. On this subject Sir T. Reynell states, “ It 
has often occurred to me, that the Company’s service, generally, would benefit if, when an 
officer obtained the rank of major-general, he was considered eligible to serve on the staff 
of any of the Presidencies.” Colonel John Munro entirely concurs in this view, adding, ** I 
consider it desirable to view India as a whole, and that all our armies should be available 
for service at any one of the Presidencies and Sir Edward Paget, when the question was 
put to him, replied, “ I confess, without having given the subject a thought more than since 
it has now been mentioned, that I could see no possible objection to it ; but as it strikes 
my mind at this moment, that even advantage might result from it.” 

181. Lieutenant-colonel Watson considers the following as an objection to the measure: 
<€ The three Presidencies have hitherto been so completely separated from each other, that 
I should consider the officer in the one, being required to do duty in the other, would go 
there under great disadvantages and entire want of local experience. It would also in that 
case be necessary to establish one general system of rules, forms, regulations, and interior 
economy for the three Presidencies.” 

182. Sir J. Nicolls thinks r ‘ an arrangement very much required, by which commandants 
of corps, who aim ultimately at a command of a district or division, should spend some 
part of the intermediate time in the rank of brigadier.” 

183. The commands of stations aro held by brigadiers ; the number of such commands at 
each Presidency is as follow^ : 

Bengal ... 14 brigadiers 

Madras ... ... ••• 12 ditto 

Bombay *9 ditto 

~ 

184. These may be held indifferently by colonels or lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s 
and the Company’s service : the question whether the officers of the two services enjoy 

a fair 
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* “ The aggrtgtte of ttew coraounda erdered to b* reduced from 9 to 7." 
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v. 

Military. 

Question 543 . 
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1454 . 

1183 

461. 

1090. 

2317. 
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ire • l |'“ S T e,n l»>»yment for European labourers, from which tliev’ 

169. It is not clear that the armies of the three Presidencies could be united will. 
advantage to the public interests, if by the term “ union” it be Z erstot I ha I 

Irlr'^rv 0 fnr . ^ >» mmC Tu!; mltis 

obs aclc o'their ! m! r i ,,onie bc "»S »nt"ul, under the system of different armies, a serious 
obstacle to then employment, lor any considerable length of time, at stations remoto 

bv whirl. 1 the e 18 #t ; Vl " C !‘ they aiv " sUi,l| y ™ is ed* On the contrary, any arrangement 
by w m-h the corps of each army could be so distributed as to bring them peSdXk 
and at no \ cry long intervals, in the neighbourhood of the respective families of the 
joUhcra^would^ou this account, effect an important improvement 7n S sylte „ S' 
tt SS y U9 tCnde “ Cy « ,romotc lhe anti increase the it^clLent o\ 

however, of the system of the three armies, so as to obviate 
i t !"’ wa - v ol "letr serving together, on account of the differences 

which still obtain, in respect to allowances and advantages, and the systems of supply 
peculiar to each army, is a measure apparently desirable to be kept com m "ally in v w 
n snch alterations as may he made in the system of either army, so as to S"t the 
I™™? * ,ie existing diffidences being increased by such changes us may hereafter 
fi om time to tune be made, and to secure the means of nearer approximation on occa- 
sion^of every revision, general or partial, in the system of either, or of the whole army. 

IJL Ihe army, however, being placed under one commander-in-chief instead of 
three, as at present, would be a measure, in this point of view, well calculated to pro- 
mote the attainment ol this object, and a suggestion which has been made to have the 
army placed under one commander-in-chief, he himself having no particular charge 
with three diviMomd commanders under him, two of these being invariably taken from the 
dIi i! «lV CrVIC ' , | appears to he deserving of attentive consideration, as a proposition 
calculated to provide for the fair claims of the two services and of each army, while it 
would obviate the objection, which has elsewhere been stated, to the army beiner placed 

wh o , ;,!. *T*' C «"» on account of the eCr„|- d«y 

Mine 1 the command of such an army as that of India would otherwise devolve upon the 
individual entrusted with such an important charge. 1 

JJLV! e 3* fft0 .*?'"* a commander-in-chief of all India in the discharge of his im- 
| ottant functions might be selected from officers of either service or Presidency in a fixed 
lmn!!°th« 0 « t0 be ! ,r *v« 0U *Iy settled and invariably observed ; and in such a case, per- 
nofU i cqmred 16 ^ f ° f conductm « t,ie discipline of Hi* Majesty's army in India might 

173 Connected with the? 1 Subject of tliie fhrefe arrnies being under the general 
tiilha I® fuf’tlief 6^6biefViriI that all future iuignienta. 

JmJShn* -^LwiTi in their relative pro- 

‘ ob9 ’,T bM ; h ' * *“**«»« hractifcaWfe Uhd febmpafMively easy of execution, from the 
'! ,lff ^‘ ded by the ;apbfi6Wfnation OF- the three armies to each other in 
Central India, to effect a mutiifrt Imbrdhange df stations, so' as to proportion titc duties 
of each army according tb their ^lit or prospective amount. 

* bcr . e °. pe no very material changes in the “ existing system of Government 
direction and Control, m so faf 'as -tlifc same may depend on arrangements fixetl by Parlia- 
mentary enactment,”; which it occurs to me as necessary to suggest in this place. 

176. It might, however, perhaps be desirable that the army estimates connected with 
tne troops of His Majesty on the Indian establishment should be prepared by the Secre- 


tary 
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btli Question. 


‘•1th Question 


V. xxxiv SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE taken before 

Military. 

"™ a fair proportion of these commands, is considered, under the head of " King’s and Com- 
pany’s officers.” * • !j vinjc -m‘- t 

Lt.-col. Aitc'iison’s 185. An annual inspection of regiments is made by the general^ 'and. brigadiers, according 
reply to Q. 178 , 5 . to the principle of His Majesty’s service, when a confidential 'report !* made out on every 
point connected with efficiency and conduct, and the same returns are prepared as in the 
King’s army, with some additional rules applicable to the country. 

Appendix (B.), 1S6. Sir John Malcolm is of opinion that, with some exception;the allowances of a bri- 

N°- 3, P- t95- gadier “ should include the allowance for commanding a corps.’' 

Appendix (A.), . 187. ” In the Appendix are Returns showing the number of officers iij command of divi- 

No 42 , p. 49 . sions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and of brigades or stations at each Presidency; 

No 64 , p. 126 . an( j 0 f allowances attached to such commands. 

Equalization of Allowances of the European Commissioned Officers. 

Questions 188. Orders were issued by the Court of Directors in 1814, for -assimilating the allow- 

783 - ances of the European commissioned officers, which were not carried into effect in respect to 

Madras and Bombay until 1824, nor at Bengal before 1828. 

662 , 772 - 3 , 236 . 189. The principle on which this equalization proceeded, was to adopt 2 j. 6 cJ. as the 

standard for converting the allowances of the officers into Itidian Ciirfency at all the Presi- 
dencies ; to restrict the officers of European corps to half tentage -when not in the field or 

at field stations ; to reduce certain stations in the Lower Provinces of -Bengal from full to 

half batta, giving to the Bengal officers at those stations an allowance- denominated house- 
rent, which was made generally applicable to officers at all Presidencies, when not in 
receipt of full batta or provided with quarters.-^ • The effect of the order in respect to the 
subordinate Presidencies was, to give an increase to tho peace allowances of the officers, 
and to reduce the amount of what they had previously received when in the field. At 
Bengal, the order operated to diminish the allowances of the officers serving at the stations 
in the Lower Provinces, by reducing them from full to half batta with house-rent. 

19(1 The effect of the order in respect to the rank of lieutenant of the Bombay establish- 
57 - ment, is illustrated in detail in the subjoined extract from Sir J. Malcolm’s evidence. “ In 

the rank of lieutenant, the original pay and allowances were as follow : monthly pay, sixty 
rupees; half batta, sixty-two; gratuity, twenty-four ; house-rent, twenty-five; total, 171 
rupees per mensem. Subsequently, tent allowance of fifty rupees was substituted for 
house- rent ; the total was 196 rupees. Lastly, house-rent was added of rupees thirty; 
the present amount, 226 rupees ; so that the increase of batta in the field of sixty rupees, 
makes the whole amount 286 rupees per mensem ; but the house-rent, thirty rupees, has 
been struck off, which leaves the lieutenant with 256 rupees per mensem, about £22 
a-month. But a lieutenant taking the field now only receives an increase of rupees thirty, 
because his pay and allowances have been increased from 171 to 226.” 

191. At the Madras Presidency, where the allowances of the officers had been converted 
into Indian currency at a more favourable rate of exchange ' than 2 s. 6 rf. the rupee, the 
effect of the order was to occasion a proportionate reduction in the field allowances, which 
however was more than compensated to them by the pew allowance of house-rent, which 
they received in garrison or cantonment, when not on Ml batta 0 1 provided with quarters. 

192. The general result then of the order is this, that the officers of the three Presi- 
dencies receive the same number of rupees' 'in respeift tb* the corresponding parts of their 
respective allowances, but a larger number of officers of the Bengal establishment are in 
receipt of full batta than those of the subordinate Presidencies, J in proportion to their 
respective numbers ; but the officers of the several Presidencies, when they engage; together 

; in 

‘ " »'* t ' — — w 1 — * 

* See para. 123 of this Synopsis. ' • " ‘ ■ , 

t See b table of the regimental allowances of the European commissioned- officer*. Appendix (A.), No.60,p. iff- 
t See Questions 89, 921, and 325, in respect to Bengal; and 702, 704-5, and 928, in respect to Madras aad fl«at»7‘ 
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Mr. Cabell, 7 nutting such estimates annually to Parliament f..„_ »i •„ .' f > l* I l 0 ! > atc channel of sub- 
«th August 1832. the revenues of India, and not upon those of Grant Britain" 1 ™ V,Uif “ ® l8Pge 0,,ly u P on 

medical officers of the Indian establishment- r J ° i^ e . CIVI ’ m, l ltilr y, and 

Sra 

perhaps be for individuals in this country to appfv tliSl to th? ?T, po * e ? " ouId 

to prefer their applications through tbe^cf If ^ '* Indi “ 

deliberate convictions of their own minds Tbu It, ».„„7 1 an< , the honcsl and 

">.v ?wH*r, r < wi.h a 

ipiii UMiisfiis 

ssssssssas srsJa:"* >*«*—h——di 

^SiSHSspsssass 

cheapct agency of Natives in every practicable way; and I 
nge could be effected, not onlv .i,.*..; 


derived solely froJtbll source fuj U 1,HS my dut X t0 examine, they are not 
. i mis source, it has been an advantage to me. in the raur«l nf mv 

si ESEtSSvF' 

tn , , e , e * 0,mtd f on Jhe Indian military system s and though none of the individuals 
o whom I refer are at all responsible for what I have ventured to suggest I ‘hoild 
ha,»« have hesitated tosubmit what 1 have written, if I had not £& ^trenihene/bv 
pi'npr^i' ' n< i* 10 ev f7 in8tun c« a coincidence of views, yet such n concurrence Wri the 
f v „tcm 1 , , mea9 “ res th at appear tdradealctilated to imprttfe tbd ekistftig 

- submit them tp the 

. I have, &c. -a, 

. (Signed) WitU4«C>»Kl4* 
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PROMO i ION CALCULATIONS. continued. 

'sjsr 

w! I h t C , 9e Calci , 1 ! a [ io " s were made by a comparison of the dates of commissions of the officers 
tL- U . w “ C , h tllcy . lu ‘ <1 , lK ' kl !“ tt,e antecedent rank, the difference between the dates 
being taken as the period of service of the officers in the ranks from which tliov had been 
severaUv promoted, and the average of those differences being assumed as the airage mte 
t which promotion had proceeded during the period embraced in the comparison. 

The calculations extended to the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, as well as to the 
infant! y, and had reference also to periods in which promotions had been affected bv 

buf i! wSwIn ?r P S l ° Pcri0d8 iU wl,ich U,< y had 1,ad the least disturbing effect^ 
but it would swell this laper to an unnecessary length to give the details of all the cal- 

Vcommninn C fa' 11 ° 1 “ " d,,)le b( ‘ingfairly exhibited in Uie calculation obtained from 
c coini diison of the commissions of the infantry officers during the period in which their 
promotion had been disturbed in the least degree by augmentations. 

In comparing one commission with another, it would have been a tedious and mine- 
cessaiy operation to bring the fractional parts of the year into comparison; the odd 

ZhtesMl t <fays r, e tl : 0rc, ° re in CVOry inrt ““ om,tte d, and, it is co Jived, without tile 
slightest deti mient to the accuracy of the calculation. The probability is, that the dif- 

£!I!nilv bta . llltd i by i U CO, “ P , ar , i!?on ° f the ful1 dates of two commissions would be as 
lit quui tly as much above as below the truth ; and consequently by confining the cotii- 

j’ a ls ?" merely to the years in which the officers took rank, without regard to the odd 
months and days (which would unnecessarily have perplexed the calculation), the average 
upon a comparison of the commissions of a variety of officers would be accurate, though 
the fractional parts of years in the commissions of each officer were disregarded. * 

The following are the additions which were made to the infantry between 1796 and the 

period at which the calculation was made. ' 


European 

Regiments. 


Native 
, Regiments 


Benoai. : 

Establishment, as fixed by the Regulations of 
*796 •• .. .. .. .. 

1797, 30th October .. .. .... . . ' J . 

I European Regiment reduced .. v . . 

1798, 1st November ■ . . . ; . , ^ >'V-- 

1800, 29th May . . * . . i'/ ! ) ■ s ;-' 

1801, 30th September ... ' 

■. ; 1 European Regiment reduced^, and 
. , Native ( Regiment added, to,tbe Esta- 

blishment . . ^ . , * . , 

1 803, November . . . . M . / ■ 

1804, (2 1st September .. 

1814$ ’i6tb December .. y • ^ ^ 

Deduct 2 European Regiments reduced .. 


'< F 

tv; 

■ • I ; 


| 18 augmented, 
S a reduced, 
or 16 augmented. 


Establishment in 1821 . . 

4 
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5 1 * 

292. 

526. 

754- 

1140. 

1049. 


2026. 

2 . 334 - 


93. 94 and 95. 
96. 

1148. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 15, p. 325. 


Question 

97- 

328. 


294. 


at Madras and Bombay than at Bengal ; but it appears that the Bengal officers " live in 
greater comfort than at Madras ;* though this fact is called" in question by one of the wit- 
nesses^ who adds, that the advantages of the Bengal officers " are counterbalanced by 
many disadvantages, such as climate, unavoidable expense of living/’ &c. ' 

198. I 11 regard to the adequacy or inadequacy of the existing allowances, the witnesses 
depose as follows : Sir J. Nicolls thinks that in Bengal they are' " sufficient and that 
when he Was at Madras " he did not hear any public or frequent expression of any opinion 
to the contrary.” Sir Thomas Reyncll thinks the Bengal allowances " sufficient, but not 
more than sufficient.” Colonel Salmond, in speaking of the allowances of the three Presi- 
dencies, observes, “ I thought them sufficient in my time, and I have no reason to think 
they are otherwise now.” Lieutenant- colonel Fielding states, " that few officers could save 
out of mere regimental pay before they attained the rank of major.” Sir T. Pritzler states 
that the allowances are "certainly” "sufficient,” but "only just so,”j Colonel John 
Munro concurs in this opinion, and adds, " 1 do not think there would be any advantage in 
increasing the pay and allowances of the lower rank of officers ; the object is to increase 
the emoluments of the higher, to hold out hopes and expectations to the lower rank of 
officers on obtaining higher rank.” Sir Charles Dalbiac states his belief, " that the pay of 
the ensign and lieutenant in the Company’s service is the very smallest upon which an 
officer can possibly maintain himself.” Sir Lionel Smith says that he considers the subal- 
tern in India worse off than in any other country. " I have served,” be says, " all over 
the world, in America, in the West Indies, and in almost every other quarter. The Euro- 
pean troops of the Company and of the King are precisely in the same Situation ; the subal- 
terns of the Native troops have a little advantage, but their pay requires to be raised. I 
think they arc very badly off. I commanded a regiment there many years. I was a great 
economist with my regiment. I had no fine lace or nonsensical dress ; and in calculating a 
pint of wine three times a week, and getting the assistance of the Company's stores, to have 
their uniforms provided thirty or forty per cent, cheaper than they could buy them at the 
shops, I brought each subaltern fiftoen rupees a month in debt. My regiment was constantly 
employed and got full batta, or the subalterns Could not have kept out of debt. There is 
no other rank in India in which officers have not the means of making themselves comfort- 
able, but the subaltern is very badly off.” 

199. Sir Jasper Nicolls has enumerated what were considered to be the indispensable 
expenses of subalterns at the Meerut station, but he stated that he thought some of those 
estimates " extravagant and overrated.” Sir T. Pritzler states, that "the officers in the 
Madras army are exposed only to the expense of their mess ; all the officers in India must 
keep a horse to enable them to do their duty ; beyond that, 1 am not aware that their 
expenses are much greater than in any other foreign station, except for 'servants.” 

200. Sir II. Worsley observes, in reference to the half batta order, "that an overstrained 
attention to ccouomy on , occasions which call for favourable consideration, is too likely 
to operate injudiciously on the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing 
the army.” 

201. In reply to a question whether subalterns in receipt of higher allowances are in 
the habit of laying by either for the European furlough or for retirement? Sir Jasper 
Nicolls states, " I do not think they are ; in general they are in debt ;” and Sir T. Reynell 

" I should think the instances of those who do not live up to the actual allowance when 
on full as well as on Half batta with house-rent, arC very i*arle.”' Sir Thomas Reynell thinks 
that the habits of expense of the Bengal officers arenot so 1 much So as formerly. 

202. The Bengal officers being generally in receipt of the same allowances in peaqs as in 


• Sec Sir J. Nicoll’s reply to Q. 52 and 91 ; Col. Satftiond's, 427, • - 

+ Set Sir T. Reynell’s reply to Q. 295, 301, 323, 324. 

♦ See also Appendix 'B.), No. 5, p.266. ’>■ 
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European 

Native 

TOTAL. 

Madiias : 

Regiments. 

Regiments. 

Establishment, as fixed by the Regulations of 




1 7 <j 6 

2 

10 

I 

12 

1800, 1st January, l European reduced 

1 


•, between 179G and January 1800 . . 

, 17th June 

l 

7 

0 

] 15 augmented, 

1804, 2 1st September 

— 

4 

v. \ reduced, 

1818, 1st September 

— 

a 

or >4 augmented. 

Establishment in 183* . . 

1 j 

*5 

26 ~ 

Bombay : 




Establishment, as fixed by the Regulations of 

* 79 ^ 

Between 179G and 1800 . . . . . . ' 

1 

4 

A 

5 i 

1 803. 1 8th December . . . . # . . , 1 


*T 

1 

! * 

1817, 1st November .. .. .. ! 



X 

1820, 4th May 

— 

Establishment in 18*21 .. 

’ " l 

1 

12 l 

13 


J , T 1 a Ppear mat the period m ninth it will be practicable to ascertain the 
operation of the system, when undisturbed by augmentations, will be by a comparison of 
commissions, dated as undermentioned. 


Bengal : 


Infantry. 


Between the augmentations of 21st September 1804 and IGtb December 

1814, or a period of about 

7 1 • •• ••• ••• ••• 

Madras : 

Between the augmentations of 21st September 1801 ami 1st September 
1818, or a period of about ... ... 


10 years. 


14 — 


Bombay : 

Between the augmentations of 18th December 180.4 and 1st November 

1817? or a period of about ' 

In some of the ranks this has been found to afford a period of time of sufficient extent 
to ascertain with precision the operation of the present system, but in others it ha* been 
necessary to make allowance tor augmentations which have intermediately occurred, end 
have had the effect of accelerating the promotion of the officer. ; 

rin innk in uhich the greatest difficulty was experienced from this cause, was ill; that 
of lieutenant, which requires a longer period than fourteen years for promotion ta^he 
rank of captain. The calculation in this rank was also disturbed from another c^use, 
^.' vll,cl1 als6 1 ** t 'Y as accessary to make allowance. The augmentations in lSOJ^nd 
I8U4 promoted all the ensigns to the rank of lieutenant, and besides left several vattfti'cies 
m that rank to be filled up by cadets from Europe. Many, therefore, of these officers 
commenced as 19th, 18th, or 17th lieutenant, instead of 22d lieutenant, and their promo- 
tion was proportionality accelerated. The manner in which the calculation was corrected 
in this rank will be explained in the sequel. 


The promotion from 10th ensign to that of lieutenant was scarcely lew 
tain than that of lieutenant to the rank of captain, arising from the fncOmpiPi in 
winch the establishment of ensigns has generally been kept. 

T lie period selected for the calculation at Bengal was from the commissions of 
dated in the years 1807? 1808, and 1809 ; at Madras, from thosopated between .thc.yiftltrs 

V 1807 
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war, with the exception* which has been stated, and the expenses being necossarily greater 
in the field than in garrison ,or cantonment, a question arose whether, when called upon 
actual service, they were . equally prepared to meet the additional expenses of field opera- 
tions, without that increase tQ their existing allowances, which officers who are generally 
in receipt of half batta obtain. Sir Jasper Nicolls states as follows : “ I have never had 
experience of a hqff batta station ; I never saw any corps move from a half batta station, 
therefore I am unequal io ahswer that question; but the calls upon the officers of the 
Native army are so frequent,' that they are in general extremely well prepared for such 
contingencies.” 

203. He observes ip another place : “ The officers of the Native army should be at all 
times prepared to move, therefore I would prefer a regular monthly allowance to an addi- 
tion made upon the spur of the occasion.” 

204. Sir Thomas Reynell observes, that in his opinion the practice of equal allowance in 
peace and war has not produced ! lt a bad effect on the spirit and efficiency of the army.” 


205. Sir Jasper Nicolls states, that he does “ not know of any service (besides Bengal) 
in which there is not a difference made between the allowances granted to officers when 
called upon for service, and when stationary in quarters.” Upon being asked the question, 
“ Could a medium allowance be advantageously commuted, taking from one anti adding to 
the other?” he replied, “ No-doubt it would be of advantage to the State, but it would bo 
a serious injury inflicted on Bengal, as it must be taken from Bengal anti added to the 
others, which are inferior.” . Sir Thomas Reynell is of opinion, that a change establishing 
different rates in cantonment ,and the field would be “ beneficial, inasmuch as that the ex- 
pense in the field is so much greater from various contingencies.” Sir T. Pritzler remarks, 
“ I think it is very desirable to have a different rate of allowance in the field, because 
officers are exposed fo greater expenses for the carriage of their tents and baggage ; if that 
was given them when in quarters as a consolidated allowance, they would spend it, and 
would not have the means of providing what was required in the field.” Colonel John 
Munro concurs in this view, and for a similar reason. Colonel Salmoiul thinks that the 
batta allowance could not with advantage be assimilated, by adding to the one and deduct- 
ing from the other, “ because the expenses are greater in the field and at the outposts, than 
they are at the large fixed stations on the banks of the Ganges ;” and adds, that “ it is 
both just and expedient that there should be a difference between the allowance in canton- 
ments and in the field.” 

a i 

206. Sir John Malcolm thinks it “ desirable that an officer should have an increase when 
marching, or actually -in the field, becauso his expenses must be increased, and if he is 
always on field allowances, he will pw)n acquire habits of living which will, on extraordinary 
expense occurring, be certain to involve him in difficulties and embarrassments. The 
officer, particularly of a Native corps, cdu live very well when on half batta, if he is frugal.” 
Junior officers should enfleayopr to habituate themselves “ to privations, and to look for- 
ward with hope, instead of dwelling on tiife enjoyment of case and comfort in their actual 
condition.” 


207. Mr. EH^hinstotte remarks,, thatj '* the allowances of young officers should be fully 

sufficient to maintain them in comfort’ Without their being involved in debt,” and that more 
is not desirable. 7 m 1 ‘ 

208. The disadvantage of equal allowances m peace aud war, is also adverted to in ano- 
ther of the replies to the Boand!s circular. 


Sir J. Nicolls’ reply 
to Q 5:p 

Question 

73- 


/ O' 


2y<) and ^17. 


74. 




and 

1 1 , jO. 


10.70. 
5‘ 2 3> /V 2 4- 


,728. 


Appendix (H ), 
No. p. mi:j 


No 4, p 7 


App. (Ik), No '2,u 
para, i id to 118. 


209. In regard to the mode in which' the allowances of the three armies might be equa- Questions 
lized, Colonel John Munro observes as follows : “ I should recommend a new arrangement i°9 2 » 10 93> ,0 IM- 
altogether, by which the allowances in war should be made higher than those in peace.” In 
answer to the question, whether such an arrangement could be made with expediency, he 
replies, "I should think so ; it has been in contemplation, and calculations have been made, 

I believe, by the Board with regard to the probable expense of it. In peace, perhaps, Bengal 

officers 
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7 i ^ 5 nt Bombay, from those dated between the years 180/ and 1811, when 
the establishment of ensigns appears to have been more complete than at any former or 
subsequent periods, and when the calculation would be but slightly disturbed by the ante- 
cedent augmentations. 

The next rank to be explained is that of promotion from captain to major. This it 
was found necessary to divide into two calculations, in consequence of the rank of captain- 
ieu tenant, which corresponds with the situation of 8th captain in the then establishment 
having existed in the service till the J st January 18H), when it was abolished under 
instructions trom the Court ot Directors, as it had been long before in the King’s service 
and an additional or 8th captain was substituted for the captain-lieutenant. ' 

To ascertain, therefore, what has been the period occupied in rising from the rank of 
captain-lieutenant to that of major is the same thing as to ascertain the rise from 8th cap- 
tain to the same rank of the authorized establishment antecedent to the Court’s orders of 
25th November 1823. 

The method, therefore, pursued in the calculation was, first, to ascertain the rise from 
captain-lieutenant to captain ; and secondly, from / th captain to major. 

The calculation in the rank of major is free from any of the disturbing causes which 
interfered in the other ranks. 

^ The calculation of promotion from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel was 
disturbed -at all the Presidencies by the then recent augmentations for which allowance 
was made in the manner that will presently be explained. 

In all the calculations no notice was taken of the brevet rank of the officer, because it 
is only his regimental commission which gives him the pay of his rank, and because the 
object to be ascertained is, what was the effect of the gradations of rank in the Com- 
pany’s service, established by the Regulation of 1796, in accelerating or retarding the 
promotion of the officers. 

The following is the result of the detailed calculations in each rank. The names of the 
officers whose commissions were compared with the dates of their commissions, and the 
periods in which they had respectively served, are separately stated at the conclusion of 
this paper. 

Ensign to Lieutenant. 







TOTAL 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

and 






AVERAGE. 

Officers who served a years respectively 





in the rank of Ensign . . . . . , j 


1 


1 

Ditto 

• . ditto . . 4 years 

7 

12 

4 

23 

Ditto 

.. ditto .. 5 — 

37 

33 

16 

86 

Ditto 

.. ditto .. 6 — 

42 

25 

11 

78 

Ditto 

ditto . . 7 4 — 

2 

10 

1 

13 

Ditto . 

ditto .. 8 — 

1 

1 

1 

3 


Total 

89 

8 2 

33 

204 

Average $ 
compani 

griod of Service, founded on a 1 
*oo of Commission # . .. J 

Years. 

5‘47i 

Years. 

5*414 

Years. 

5*363 

Years. 

5*431 

Corrected Average, in reference to the \ 
subjoined Remarks . # . . J 

6565 

6*500 

6*435 

6*5*7 
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to Q. 131. 


Question 132 j 
also reply of Sir T. 
Ueynell to Q. 364 
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949» 
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xxxviii SYNOPSIS op EVIDENCE taken betore 

officers might receive less than they do at present ; but they would receive proportionably 
more in the field. 

210. On the subject of equalization generally, Sir Jasper Nicolls states, "that originally 
it ought to have been so, but such a long period having elapsed without it having been done, 
it is a very questionable thing at this time.” Sir Thomas Reynell, Sir T. Pritzler, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Colonel John Munro, are in favour of equalization ; and Colonel Salmond is 
of opinion that equalization “would be desirable, if it could be done without a very great 
expense.” Sir R. Scot thinks that “ it would be a point of very great difficulty to accom- 
plish it with justice and satisfaction to the parties.” 

211. The different rates of allowance at the different Presidencies are not considered by 
Mr. Melvill as opposing any serious obstacle in the way of keeping accounts. 

212. It has been stated that one feature of the equalization directed in 1X14, in respect to 
Madras and Bombay, was to place the officers of European corps on half-tent allowance 
wheu in cantonment or not serving at a field station, while the officers serving with Native 
corps were left in the receipt of full tentage. Sir John Malcolm states that this order has 
" operated severely upon officers of European corps, King's and Company’s, who arc in the 
half-batta stations.” Sir T. Pritzler assigns the following reason fur the difference: " The 
officers of the Native corps are constantly employed in treasure escorts and those sort of 
detached duties, which the officers of European regiments are not, and therefore they have 
always granted to them full tent allowance.” Sir Jasper Nicolls appears to concur in this 
view. 

213. It would appear that officers of European corps, even when entitled to full tent 
allowance, are not generally provided with the requisite camp equipage to take the field. * 
Sir Jasper Nicolls explains that "the officers of his Majesty’s service in general keep up 
their tents, but not their carriage, which is the expensive part of the equipment, always 
relying upon having sufficient time to send to a distance for the animals they may require. 
The European officers of Native regiments are always fully prepared with both ; the officers 
of the European service and the artillery do not in general keep up their portion of convey- 
ance. They can provide themselves in the north-west provinces at a short notice, but it is not 
so in the Lower Provinces.” 

214. It does not appear that there is any inspection of the tents of officers in receipt even 
of full tent allowance. 

215. Sir J. Malcolm is of opinion that officers of European corps on half-tentage should 
every two years receive a certain specified sum “ to provide a tent which should be regularly 
mustered.” Colonel Leighton thinks an “allowance given monthly for keeping up camp 
equipage, abetter plan than to supply officers with tents from the stores, or to grant money 
to purchase them, when ordered to take the field, as formerly.” 

210. There is a difference in the system of the three armies, in regard to the repairs of 
arms and accoutrements. “ In Bengal, officers commanding troops and companies receive 
fifty rupees a-rnonth, which has latterly been divided thus: twenty rupees for the actual 
repair of the arms, and thirty for the command of the company or troop. At Madras 
they receive much less, a public establishment being kept up by the Government for the 
repair of arms.” Sir J. Nicolls thinks that “ the arms in use by the corps of Madras 
were in better order generally than those at Bengal.” The officers of the three Presi- 
dencies each receive the allowance of thirty rupees per month for the command of a troop 
or company. 

Allowances of European Troops . 

217. Lieut.-colonei Watson states that he believes the European troops receive the 
same amount of pay and allowances throughout India. Sir Jasper Nicolls is not " aware* 
that there is any difference. 

218. There . 

* See reply of Sir J. Nicolls to Q. 76} Sir T. Reynell, 331 ; Col. Leighton, 1965. ’ ^ 
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From the incomplete state in which the establishment of ensigns was kept, though the 

(23.) — Remarks by calculations were made from a period when the number of ensigns appears to have been 
Mr. Cabell, 3 Bie largest, it seemed probable that the . . • . -. . Ul 


6th August 1832. 


averages obtained were below the truth. 

If it be supposed that the ensigns during this period upon an average gained two stens 
upon their appointment from a deficiency of ensigns, and were accelerated in consequence 
in their promotion about one-fifth of the period occupied in rising from 10th ensign the 
probable period of promotion from 10th ensign to lieutenant will be ascertained by addin* 
a hull to the average ascertained bv the comparison of commissions, and this is the result 
exhibited m the corrected average above stated. 

LlKUTKNANr TO CvPl’AIX. 


BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


Average Promotion, 
compared 


from Commissions 


)fFicers 

who served 8 years in 

the rank i 

i 

l 

of Lieutenant 

. . . . 

. .. I 


Ditto 


ditto 

9 years 

_ 

Ditto 


ditto 

10 — 

— 

Ditto 


ditto 

1 1 — 

i 

Ditto 


ditto . . 

12 — 

o 

Ditto 


ditto 

L 3 

ID 

Ditto 


ditto 

H — i 

25 

Ditto 


ditto 

15 - 

24 

Ditto 

• • 

ditto 

16 ~ 

4 

Ditto 

• » 

ditto 

17 — 

T 

: 



Total 

• • 

66 


i 

1 

5 

10 

32 

19 

3 


4 
1 1 
1 1 
19 

25 
13 
1 1 
4 


total 

ami 

Average. 


13 
1 8 

39 

82 

5b 

1 8 
4 


Corrected Average, founded on the suc- 
ceeding Remarks 



15 037 


The accuracy of this calculation may be affected in several ways : 

100^’ P r 1 omot| o | ] of “11 tke lieutenants whose commissions are dated in 1803 and 
lKUl, was accelerated by the augmentation in those years. 

2d. The promotion of lieutenants whose commissions are dated in the years 1805 and 
Kuo, was accelerated by the incomplete state of the establishment of lieutenunts.in those 
> ea "» ,n conset l nonce o| the augmentations of 1803 and 1801 ; many officers subsequent 
o those augmentations having commenced the service as high as I9tli, 18th. and even 17th 

3d. The rank of captain-lieutenant was abolished on the 1st January 1819, and previous 
to that year the succession to the rank of captain was to seventh instead of eighth captain ; 
the promotion therefore of captains, whose commissions arc dated in 1818, or earlier, was 
retarded by the intermediate grade of captain-lieutenant. Muny of tbe caaiainc 4eo, 
whose commissions are dated in 1819, were serving as captain-lieutenants, wfln bjbthe 
abolition of that rank they became captains. The consequence is, that the succession to 
the situation of eighth captain, which it is the object of this calculation to ascertain, **as 
really quicker than is apparent from a comparison of commissions. 


4th. On 
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218. There is, however, a difference in the Table in Appendix (A.), No. 61, which is 
accounted for in the subjoined Note. 

' l > i J » - * ,i ' 

Equalization of jllowapcfs in respect to Native Troops . 

219. A comparative Statement * of the existing allowances to the Nativo troops of the 
three Presidencies, both when in garrison and in the field, is given by Mr. Molvill, in answer 
to one of the questions proposed to him. Some of the other witnesses f have also stated 
particulars iu regard to the amount of pay to the Native troops of the Presidency to which 
they belong, which in a great degree are superseded by the very comprehensive and useful 
Table produced by Mr. Melvill ; but their replies may be conveniently consulted as stating, 
in some instances, the items of allowance, of which only the aggregate is given in Mr. 
Melvill’s table. 

220. It will be seen the Madras . and Bombay sepoy receives more than at Bengal* 
Lieutenant-colonel Watson thinks that this difference “ must have arisen out of local cir- 
cumstances, at the time when the> sepoys were first employed by the (I overnments of the 
three Presidencies respectively,” The following is the explanation afforded by Colonel John 
Munro on this subject: “ Just before the conquest of Mysore there was very great difficulty 
found in procuring recruijts and in maintaining the battalions of the Madras army in a com- 
plete state ; the desertions were very frequent. This was the cause that induced the Madras 
Government, with the sanction of the Court of Directors, to increase the pay of the 
Native troops at Madras from five rupees to seven rupees a month ; an increase, however, 
which did not take place ( until 1800, after the conquest of Mysore ; and this has produced 
a difference between the pay of Madras and Bengal sepoys which exists to the present mo- 
ment. I understand that the Madras rates of pay were afterwards adopted at Bombay.” 

221. Colonel Greenhill is of opinion that the difference in favour of the subordinate Presi- 
dencies may be attributed to the circumstance of Bengal being a much cheaper country ; and 
Sir Robert Scot stales the following to be the result of his consideration on the subject. 
“ My attention has been at different times directed to that point, and as far as I now recol- 
lect, 1 though}, some years ago the troops serving in the territories under the Bombay esta- 
blishment were more pinched than those under Madras, and the Madras troops, though a 
little higher paid in some ranks, considerably more than those in Bengal, where provisions 
generally, as well as most other things, were cheaper.” 

222. The following is the testimony of the several witnesses in regard to the allowances of 
the native troops as compared w’ith the price of labour. Sir Jasper Nicolls states : “ The 
lowest servaut of any officer gets four rupees, some as high as twenty, so that in fact (the 
pay) is very low compared with servants ; but then there are advantages of clothing, medical 
attendance and promotion, pensions for themselves and their widows.” Compared with the 
price of labour, he states “ it to be rather to tlie advantage of the soldier.” Sir Thomas 
Reynell thinks the advantage in favour of the soldier to be “ as four to seven.” He adds, 
“ I should think the sepoy has nearly double what the lowest workman or common 
labourer has.” Colonel Salihond concurs in this opinion. Lieut .-colonel Fielding’s de- 
scription is, that the pay, as compared with labour, “ is very considerably superior." Sir 
T. Pritzler, speaking of theMadras sepoy, says, that the pay is “certainly high compared 
with the price of labour.” Colonel John Munro, that the “ Native soldiers certainly are in 
a better condition than the same description of persons Out of the service, especially since the 
subversion of the Nabob’s gdveTnment." ■ ■ J ’ 

223. Lieut.-colonel Baker remarks, that the havildars and naicks are paid too high in 

' • proportion 


* See Q. 2091, and also a 'Table is Appendix (A.), Ho. 68, p. 1 17. 

T Bengal.— See Sir J. Nicolls* reply to Q, 16: Lieut.-col Watson’s, 985-6; Colonel Salmond’s 501-2 (for the 
three Presidencies.) 

Madras. — Col. Sahnond’s Reply to Q. 502; Col. John Munro’s, 1034 ; Col. Greenhill’s, 1517. 
BoHBAV.-Lieut.-col. Aitchlson's reply to Q- 1752 ; Sr J. Malcolm’s, 70S. 
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4th. On the other ham), the promotion to the rank of captain in the year 1819, was ac- 
celerated by the measure adopted by the lion<;al Government in that year, of adding a 
ninth or supernumerary captain, upon the occasion of raising three volunteer battalions 
for service in Ceylon. 

If the first, second, and fourth causes of acceleration he considered as counteracted bv 
the cause of retardation explained under the third head, the only further disturbing cause 
remaining to be considered, in reference to the Bengal army, is the augmentation of three 
regiments to an establishment of 28 regiments of infantry, which was made at Bengal in 
December 1814. b 

The promotion o( every officer included in this calculation was accelerated from this 
cause, because his commission as lieutenant was obtained previous, and that of captain 
subsequent, to the augmentation. 1 

This augmentation would promote 99 lieutenants out of 616 to the rank of captain or 
rather more than one-fifteenth of the whole. 

It, theiefore, one- fifteenth of (he period he added to the average promotion obtained by 
this calculation, the result will lie as follows : 


Average promotion from lieutenant to captain, ascertained bv the) 
preceding calculation ... ... ... ... ..." j 

Add one-fifteenth, in consequence of the augmentation of Kith ) 
December 1814 ^ 

Probable period of promotion when undisturbed by augmentation} 
or other causes ... ... .. " ( 


Years. Decimals. 

1 1 227 


— 917 

15 174 


riie piomotion at Madras was affected by causes similar to those enumerated under the 
three first heads at Bengal. 

If these also be supposed to neutralize each other, the only other circumstance tobe taken 
into account is an augmentation of two regiments to an establishment of 24 regiments of 
infantry, which was made to the Madras army on the 1st September 1818, which, with the 
exceptions of two captains of 1817, and the captains of 181S, whose commissions were 
dated earlier than September of that year, affected the officers included in the calcula- 
tion . 

An increase of two regiments to an establishment of 24, will promote 26 lieutenants out 
of 528 to the rank of captain, or about one-twentieth of the whole. 

Add one-twentieth, therefore, to the average period already obtained, and the result for 
Madras will be 


Average period from lieutenant to captain obtained by the pro-) 
ceding calculation J 

Yours. 

13 

Decimal t 

971 

Add one-twentieth, in consequence of the augmentation of 1st) 
September 1818 / 

■ — 

698 

Probable period of promotion when undisturbed by augmenta-) 
tion or other causes l 

14 

669 


Similar causes operated at Bombay partly to accelerate and partly to retard promotion, 
and a8 before, tnay be supposed to neutralize each other, leaving only the interme- 

diate augmentations of the army to be taken into account of three regiments of cavalry, 
equal to about l£ regiment of infantry, and 2£ regiments of infantry or four regiments to 
an establishment oflOj regiments. 
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957- 

958 * 


Question 506 ; 
also liis reply to the 
Hoard's Circular, 
Appendix (B.), 
No. 2, p. 157- 


507- 

508. 

509. 


proportion to the nieu, or the men too low in respect to the non-commissoned officers, lie 
thinks that two rupees should be allowed to the sepoys for hutting-money. 

324. Sir H. Worsley states that the pay of the Native troops remains the same us when 
the army was first formed, “ although the necessaries of food and raiment have risen from 
50 to 1(X) per cent.” 

225. Major Wilson remarks, that “ the batta allowance in the field of the men of the 
Bombay Native infantry is superior to that of Bengal by one rupee per month.” 

226. Besides the difference in respect to pay and allowances, there are other advantages 
attaching to the Madras and Bombay sepoy, as compared with Bengal, which areenumerated 
in detail by Sir Jasper Nicolls, in reply to questions that were proposed to him. The pas- 
sage is of considerable length and of particular importance, but it is too long for insertion, 
and may be conveniently referred to. 

227. The remedy which has hitherto been applied to obviate the difficulty of troops em- 
ployed on the same service being in receipt of different allowances, is thus described by 
Lieut. -colonel Watson : " I remember an order so far back as 1790, of Lord Cornwallis’s, 
directing, that wherever the troops of the several Presidencies happened to meet on service, 
the higher rates should be established while they were acting together. On those occasions 
the Bengal troops received the difference between their pay and the pay in the other two 
Presidencies.” lie further states as follows: “ There is a circumstance which 1 have some 
recollection of, that during the Burmese war, a dotachment from Madras arrived in aid of 
the Bengal detachment at Amman ; there were two battalions of Madras Native infantry 
under Colonel Fair. I remember Colonel Morrison, who commanded that force, writing, 
stating that there were certain advantages enjoyed by those two battalions which were not 
allowed to the Bengal corps ; and that he was apprehensive of evil consequences arising, 
when the mou in the Bengal service observed the superior allowances or advantages which 
the others enjoyed. At first it was proposed that those allowances, whatever they might be, 
should be kept in the buck ground, and that the Madras battalions should be settled with 
on their return to their own Presidency. However, the impolicy of that was so immediately 
apparent that the idea was dropped directly. I am speaking now from recollection, being 
at that time deputy- adjutant- general at head- quarters.” 

228. ff Do you remember what was done ? — No, I do not exactly recollect, but I have no 
doubt they were equalized for the time.” 

229. “ If Lord Cornwallis’s order, to which you formerly alluded, had been in force at 
that time, would not that have obviated the difficulty to which you now allude ?-— It cer- 
tainly would with regard to pay ; but it occurs to me that this was a question of batta or 
rations. Arracan being on the Bengal side of India, was, with regard to the Madras troops, 
a sort of foreign service beyond sea, entitling them to receive daily rations at the expense of 
Government; but with regard to the Bengal troops, it was a service upon their own imme- 
diate frontier, in which situation they are not entitled to rations from the State.” 

230. The following extracts contain the -questions which were put to Colonel Salmond on 
this subject, together with his replies. ” Is there any difference in the pay and allowance 
of the 9epoy, and is it a matter of complaint or discontent ? — I have not heard of any dis- 
contents, except for a short period, when the Bengal sepoys have perhaps met in conjoint 
service with troops of another Presidency, which lasted no longer than the matter eould b® 
made known to the Government, and was then rectified in their being all equalized.” 

231. “ From the situation you now hold, you must be perfectly competent to answer the 
foregoing questions? — I should consider so ; lam answering them from documents that 
I have had au opportunity of seeing.” 

232. “ All documents regarding the army come before you, do they not ?— -Certainly. 

233. ,f Should you tliink it important to equalize the rate of pay and allowance inAadro^ 
the three Presidencies ?— Yes, if it could be done without a very great expense. They 

were 
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-i ^ e °zr~ d reason f ° r deluding; the cavalry in this calculation is, that the officers for the 

ULWRemarksby cavahy regiments were supplied from the infantry. 

Ath A JL«U08 „ J 1 ? 6 last °, f ! hc °? au P n ! entations ’ of one re S imcnt of infantry and one regiment of 
8 • cavalry, equal to about U regiments, which was made in May 1820, only affected the 

accouii? ,0,,S datC<1 that yCar> Which “ re n<>t i ' u,llcie " tl > numerous to bo taken into 

"rfm the . calc " la,ion as an ’ ecU ' fl only by an addition of regiments to 
an establishment ot 101 regiments, there were 82 lieutenants promoted out of an esta- 
blishment ot 231 lieutenants, or about one-seventh. 

The corrected calculation therefore will be as follows : 


Average period of promotion from lieutenant to captain, ob-1 
tained by the calculation ... ... ^ r 

Add one-seventh, in consequence of the augmentation 

And the probable period of promotion, when undisturbed by) 
augmentations or other causes, will probably be ... j 

Captain to M A.JOR. 


Years. Decimal*. 

13 362 

1 908 


15 


270 


l . Captain Lieutenant to Captain : 
Officers who served l year in the ra 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


of Captain Lieutenant 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Total 


Average Promotion 


2. Captain to Major: 

Officers who served 7 years as Captain 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

L3 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Total 


Average Promotion 




| 

- 

— — 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

ink ^ 






2 

3 

5 

10 

rs 

9 

5 

3 

17 


4 

3 

4 

11 


1 

2 

3 

6 

•• 

16 

1 

13 

15 

44 


Year*. 

Years. 

! Years. 

1 

Years. 


2-25 

2*3 

! a-333 

2*295 


j 

3 



3 

• • 

1 

3 

1 

5 
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3 

5 

10 

• • 

3 

6 

4 

13 

• * 


1 

— 

1 

•• 

— . 

8 

2 

10 

* # 


2 

1 

3 


9 

23 

13 

45 


Years. 

Years. 

Years. 


- • 

8-555 

10*607 - 

10 . , ■ , 


L 
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were ordered to be equalized by the Court of Directors several years ago, as far as was prac- 

ticable. The Bengal Government in reply say they are equalized as far as it is thought 
prudent or necessary. When they meet on service they are always put on tho same footing ; 
at other times it is not thought necessary to equalize them more than they are at present.” 

234 . In regard to equalizing the allowances and advantages of the Native troops. Sir 


Jasper Nicolls observes as follows : ff It would appear a measure of justice, but 1 doubt the Question 31. 
practicability and safety of reducing each to the lowest level.” Why ? — “ I think that either 3 2 - 

of the armies would be most reluctant to relinquish those advantages which I have men- 
tioned. Of course the Bengal army would be very happy to have them extended to them.” 
Lieutenant-colonel Watson is of opinion that equalization would be “ absolutely necessary” 954. 

if the troops of the three Presidencies were liable to be brought together; but “ while sepa- 
rate (he remarks), I see no reason for it.” 255. 

235 . “ Are they often brought near together without acting together ? — Very seldom ; 
there are only two or three instances to my knowledge during a period of thirty years.” 

230 . <f Arc you able to point out any practicable mode of equalizing the pay and allow- 95®. 

anccs ? — It would be a very great expense to Government to raise the pay in Bengal to the 


others, and it would be equally impolitic and impracticable to reduce the others, they 
having been in the enjoyment thereof for more than sixty years. I do not see how it can be 
done.” 


237 . The following are the opinions delivered by different witnesses on the propriety or 
impropriety of effecting this equalization, by beginning with a lower rale of pay in regard 

to future enlistments, and making an addition to the pay of the older sepoy iu proportion g 

to his length of service : — Sir Jasper Nicolls observes, if I think it might be an advantage 

to do so ; and the increased rate received by the senior sepoys would in some degree qualify 

their disappointment when they were not promoted; I think it very necessary, even now, 

upon that ground.” Colonel Salmond concurs iu this view, excepting that he would not 432-3,1888-9. 

lower the “commencing rate of pay,” which, in his opinion, “ would be objectionable.” 

Colonel John Munro agrees in opinion that it would be inexpedient, and even dangerous, 1071-2. 
to lower the commencing pay of the sepoy ; “ but if a small increase were given after a con- 
siderable period of service, he thinks it might be advantageous.” 

238 . Sir It, Scot observes, that increasing the pay “ would no doubt be a means of fur- 1405, also 1403-4 
thering tho attachment of the troops, and so far advisable ; but I do not see that it would 

assimilate rates that are now different, whether absolutely or relatively; but I would not 

have it inferred that I consider the pay of the subordinate ranks insufficient.” Colonel 1972. 

Leighton thinks it “ would be a very excellent regulation, if the finances of the Government 1973. 

would admit of it but he slates, that the sepoys “ cannot do with less pay.” Captain 2221. 

Macan regards the measure as “ desirable adding, “ anything that can hold out a hope 

to the sepoys of gradually bettering their situation, must have a good effect.” 

239 . Colonel Salmond states, that the measure of increasing the pay of the older sepoys 1890, also 1891-2. 
“ has been recommended to the Court by the Indian Governments, but it has not hitherto 

becu sanctioned. It was proposed to give them an additional rupee after a certain number 
of years’ service, fifteen years, 1 think. It was recommended strongly by Lord Combcrmere, 
and favourably received by the Bengal Government, but not acted on by the Court from 
financial reasons.” 


240 . Sir John Malcolm states that, in his opinion, prospectively a modification might Appendix (B.), 
be made that would be beneficial to Government, and not unsatisfactory to the troops, by No. 3, p. 202. 
giving less to the younger sepoy, and more to the older.” 

241 . Sir H. Worsley recommends that, after a service of ten or twelve years, the pay of No. 15, p. 332. 
the sepoy should be increased a rupee per month. 

242 . The advantage of allowing the pay of the sepoy to increase in proportion to his No. 23, para. 150. 
length of service, is also noticed in another of the replies to the Board’s circular. 

243 . Sir H. Worsley also recommends that “ on all occasions of foreign war, when troops No. 15, p. 325. 

^ v. f pass 
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BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Result. 









Captain Lieutenant to Captain 

Captain to Major 

2*2,5 

8-555 

a-3 

10*607 

2*333 

10 

2-295 

9720 

Captain Lieutenant to Major 

10*805 

1 

| 12907 

12-3:33 

12015 

Major to 1 

> I FIT I FN A N T - COLON KL. 




1 

1 

| BENGAL. 

madras. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

Officers who had served 4 years in the rank A 1 
of Major . . . . . . . . j 

Ditto , . ditto , . 5 years ! 

Ditto . . ditto . . 6 

Ditto . . ditto . . y 

3 

10 

1 

7 

1 1 

n 

4 

1 

3 

15 

25 

1 

To t a 1. . . 

13 1 

19 

12 

44 

Average Promotion . . 

Years. 

5 ' 7«9 

■ 1 " 

Years. [ 

ry 5 *(> | 

Years. 

5*333 

Years. 

5*545 
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Officers who served 8 years in the rank of j 

9 years 
10 — 

11 — 

12 — 

13 — 

*4 — 


Total 


Lieutenant-colonel 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

. . ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

. . ditto 

Ditto 

. . ditto 


Average Promotion . . 


Corrected Average, in reference to the sub- 
joined Jtemftrks 


BENGAL. 

madras. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

6 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

7 

3 

7 

12 

5 

24 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Yearn. 

1*2*285 

12*25 

11 

— 

12-967 

12*76 

12-83 

12-852 
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Question 

1950. 


1370 


1368-9. 


i. 37 i- 

1365- 

-241 & 220 
218.19 


456 - 7 . 


82.5. 

826 


827-8. 


937 - 


Xilii 

pass the boundary of the Honourable Company’s territories, or those of allied or protected 
slates, one rupee per man per month should be added to the batta of the private soldier, 
and in proportion to the Native commissioned and non-commissioned officer.” This extra 
sum to be termed “ marching: allowance.” 

244 , A similar arrangement is also suggested in another of the replies. 

Assimilation in respect to Stores and Supplies. 

245 . Under the existing system there arc material differences : each Presidency has its 
own pattern for the tent supplied to the troops ; the gun-carriages differ materially ; and 
when corps meet on service, each has a separate establishment for the management of the 
stores, “ nothing being given from the one to the other but as a private loan.”* 

24 G. Sir Robert Scot, however, states that “ the general equipments of the army in the 
three Presidencies varied very much until of late years, when there has been a desire to assi- 
milate them in all things.”! And Colonel Leighton, in confirmation of this view, states that 
“ there is not much difference” in the military stores of the three Presidencies, “ as far as 
his experience goes. Models of gun-carriages, store-carts, &c. were forwarded from Bombay 
to Calcutta a few years ago, with a view to assimilation ; brass camion are cast at C'alcutta 
for the use of the artillery at the different Presidencies.” Colonel Hopkinson states that “ all 
the guns are precisely the same, so that the ammunition of one would necessarily fit, and 
could be used for the other and he is therefore of opinion that it is not a disadvantage to 
have “ not only officers providing stores for each of the Presidencies, but” (separate) “ civil 
establishments controlling the expenditure of those stores.” 

247 . The manner in which the inconvenience of an officer of one Presidency having no 
stores, or powder or shot of his own, and an officer of another Presidency having more than 
his complement, would, in practice, be thus obviated, according to Colonel Hopkinson: 
“ The commanding officer of artillery would at once give an order for making any arrange- 
ment the service might require.” He adds, “ I have done so myself in some cases ; we were 
also always ready to supply the navy, both King’s and Company’s,” in the A va service. He 
rather regards the existing differences as an advantage, from its being productive of “emu- 
lation.” 

2 - 48 . Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion “ that when troops meet on service, it would be 
found of very great advantage to have all their establishments similar though he gives a 
somewhat qualified opinion in regard to the advantage of haviug the tents “of an uniform 
description throughout the three Presidencies.” 

249 . Sir Thomas Reynell, however, thinks that uniformity in respect to tents would be 
“ advantageous.” 

250 . Colouel Pennington is in favour of an assimilation of “ the Store department mail 
its branches and he states the following as the result of his observation of the incon- 
veniences wluch have hitherto been experienced : “ Any accident happening to the wheel of 
a gun, you cannot replace it, for their axletrees and wheels and every thing were made 
casually, and mere matter of chance ; there was no system throughout the whole army ; 
every magazine was different ; two six-pounders moving side by side, tho material of one 
could not supply the other.” This observation is stated, however, to relate only to the 
Presidency of Bengal. 

251 . Lieutenant-colonel Watson is in favour of an assimilation “ in every respect, of guns, 
shot, carriages, and every description of ordnance stores.” And Sir Lionel Smith, though 


* See Sir J. Nicolls’ reply to Q. 216-17 ; Col. Hopkinson’a to Q. 1364, and 1367-8; and Sir Robert Sflbfi to 
Q. 1418. "»’* 

t See Sir Robert Scot’s reply to Q. 1418-19. ' ’ ' 
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The promotion of the Bengal officers from the rank of lieutenant- colonel to colonel 
was accelerated by the augmentation, in 1814, of three regiments to an establishment 
ot twenty-eight regiments, which promoted three lieutenant-colonels out of fifty-six 
making an acceleration equal to about 1- 18th, which, added to the period already ob- 
tained, will give the probable promotion from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to colonel 
at ; ISengal. 


Average period of promotion from lieutenant-colonel to colonel 
Add J -lBth 


Years. Decimals. 
... 12 286 

... — 682 


And the probable 
colonel, will be . 


promotion at Bengal, from lieutenant-colonel to 


?}» 


967 


The promotion of some of the Madras lieutenant-colonels was accelerated by the aug- 
mentation ot 1804, and of the remainder by the augmentation of 1818 of two to an 
establishment of twenty-four regiments, which latter augmentation promoted two out 
o! forty-eight lieutenant-colonels. 

For the purpose of simplifying the calculation, let this be taken as the average accelera- 
tion ot the whole, or about 1-2-ith, which will give the following result: 


Average period of promotion, from lieutenant-colonel to colonel 
Add 1 -24th 


Years. Decimals. 

... 12 25 

... — 51 


And the probable promotion at Madras will be 12 


The promotion of the Bombay lieutenant-colonels, with one exception, was accelerated 
by the augmentation, in 181/, one and a-half regiments of infantry, and two regiments 
of cavalry, equal to one regiment of infantry, making together an augmentation of two 
and a-half regiments to an establishment of ten ami a-half regiments, and promoting 
three out of an establishment of twenty lieutenant-colonels. The acceleration, must, 
therefore, be considered as equal to 3-20ths or about l-10tli, which, added to the period’ 
of eleven yeais already obtained, 1*8.3 will give 12*8.3, as the probable period of promotion 
at Bombay from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel, and the corrected cal- 
culation will consequently stand as stated above. 


Result. 




MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAIr 



and 

AVEKAQJt* 

Officers whose commissions were compared 
to ascertain the progress of promotion in 
the ranks of 




f 

Ensign and Lieutenant 

89 

82 

33 I 

8 04 

Lieutenant and Captain 

66 

71 

102 

239 

Captain-lieutenant, Captain, and Major 

25 

36 

28 

89 

Major and Lieutenant-colonel 

13 

IQ 

12 

44 

Lieutenant-colonel and Colonel 

7 

O 

12 

5 


Total .. 

200 

220 

180 

■ 6 bo '? / 
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he has no means of speaking positively as to the fact of assimilation, says, ft I conclude it 
as a common arrangement that they should be.” 

252. Major Justinian Nutt dwells on the importance of rendering the depots of one Pre- 
sidency available for corps of another Presidency. 

253. Major Wilson remarks, cr Were the armies under one head, the depots fur stores, 
might bo so arranged as to have the supplies sent to them from the nearest arsenal on the 
sea-coast, or elsewhere, which would occasion a most material reduction of expenditure.” 

254. Sir William Keir Grant is of opinion that the Ordnance department should be con- 
solidated. 

255. Major Wilson also recommends that followers should be reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible numbers, and the camp equipage to the lowest possible scale. 

256. One of the Returns in the Appendix contains “ a list of articles of clothing or equip- 
ment, and also the means of carriage or other accommodation supplied to the soldiers at each 
Presidency.” 

25 7. Captain Balmain is of opinion that the armies of the three Presidencies have been 
unequally augmented, and the officers of one Presidency not so much benefited in their 
promotion as those of another. To remedy this inconvenience, it is suggested that future 
augmentations and reductions of establishment- should be proportional from each army. 

European and Native Troops . 

258. Tun number of European and Native troops which have been maintained in India, 
in each year from 1793 to 1830, and the proportions which they have respectively borne to 
each other, appear to be as follows : 





EUROPEANS. 

NATIVES. 


RELATIVE 

PROPORTION. 

1793 .. 



18,768 

69,661 

i 

European to 


9 • 

3,711 Natives. 

1794 • . 

• • 

. * 

18,392 

70,597 

1 

ditto 


. . 

3,838 - 

1795 .. 

• * 

ft ft 

1(5,872 

72,852 

1 

ditto 



4,317 — 

1796 .. 

• • 

• * 

* 7 * 9 / 5 ® 

84,232 

1 

ditto 

• ■ 


4,691 — 

1797 . • 

• • 

• « 

23,933 

85,068 

1 

ditto 

9 9 

• ft 

3,554 ~ 

1798 .. 

• • 

• ft 

22,166 

91,147 

1 

ditto 

9 9 

. • 

4,112 — 

1799 •• 

ft V 


23,947 

105,542 

1 

ditto 

9 9 

ft ft 

4,406 — 

1800 .. 

• • 


22,832 

1 15)300 

1 

ditto 

• 9 

9 ft 

5,049 — 

1801 .. 

• • 


23,012 

132,864 

1 

ditto 

• • 

ft • 

5,773 — 

1802 .. 

• • 

. . 

24,341 

122,506 

1 

ditto 

• ■ 

9 ft 

5)032 — 

1803 

• • 


24,930 

115,211 

1 

ditto 


ft ft 

5,022 — 

1804 . . 

• ft 

• ft 

23,042 

155,671 

1 

ditto 



6,755 — 

1805 . . 

* ft 

• 9 

24,891 

167,674 

1 

ditto 


ft • 

6,736 — 

1806 .. 

9 « 

9 ft 

26,445 

156,421 

1 

ditto 

• * 

9 ft 

5,914 — 

1807 .. 


• 9 

26,460 

153,623 

l 

ditto 

9 m 


6,280 — 

1808 . . 

i 1 

m m 

29,798 

151,120 

I 

ditto 

9 9 


5,071 — 

1809 •• 

• ft 

9 9 

31,387 

154,117 

l 

ditto 

9 9 


4,910 — 

1810 . . 

• ft 

• • 

31,952 

157,262 

1 

ditto 


. . 

4,921 — 

1811 .. 

• ft 

■ • 

34,479 

166,665 

I 

ditto 

9 9 

. . 

4,833 — 

1812 .. 


• • 

38,835 

165,622 

1 

ditto 

ft • 

• • 

4,264 — 

1813 .. 


• • 

34,171 

165,900 

1 

ditto 

• • 

. . 

4,854 — 

1814 . . 

* • 

• • 

31,657 

162,787 

l 

ditto 

m 9 

• . 

5,143 — 

1815 .. 

• ft 

• • 

3i,6n 

195,572 

1 

ditto 


ft ft 

6,186 — 

1816 .. 

• • 

• ft 

32,399 

198,484 

l 

ditto 

■ ft 

• • 

6,126 — 

1817 •• 

• ■ 

• • 

31,056 

195,134 ' 

I 

ditto 

ft • 

V « 

6,283 - 
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Average promotion, oti :: comparison of 
those Commissions, and with the correc- 
tions above-mentioned, from the rank of 
Ensign to Lieutenant. . . 

Lieutenant to Captain . . 

Captain to Major 

Major to Lieutenant-colonel . . 

Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 


Ensign to Colonel 


rhe same stated in the nearest approxima- 
tion in whole numbers : 

Ensign to Lieutenant . . 

Lieutenant to Captain . . 

Captain to Major 
Major to Lieutenant-colonel 
Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 


Ensign to Colonel 


Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel 
Ditto to Major 
Ditto to Captain 


BENGAL. 


Years. 

<>‘56 , 5 
*5*174 

10*805 

57<>9 

12-967 


51*280 


MADRAS. 


Years. 

6*500 
14*669 
12*907 
/i-526 
1 2*760 


52*302 


BOMDAY. 


Years. 

6 ‘ 43 . r ) 

15*27() 

12-333 

. 0*333 

12-830 


52*201 
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Years. 

6*517 

15-037 

12*015 

5*545 

12*852 


> 1*966 


6 

! o 

1 

: 7 

6 

15 

I ,r ' 

15 

15 

1 1 

I *3 

! 12 

1 *2 

6 

1 5 

I 

C ) 

13 

13 

1 13 

1 

! *3 

51 

52 : 

i I 

1 

1 

52 

38 | 

39 | 

39 

39 

32 

34 1 

34 

33 

21 

i 

21 

22 j 

21 


These lcsults having been obtained, the next point to be ascertained was, the rate at 
w uch casualties must have affected the different ranks during the period under investiga- 
tion, according to the scale of establishment then in force. 


Aftei several trials (the particulars of which it is not necessary for the purpose of this 
paper to repeat), it was found that the rates of casualties undermentioned would, ac- 
coi cling to the then authorized establishment, produce similar results. 

To obtain these results, the casualties are supposed to affect an officer during the pro- 
gress 01 his promotion to a majority at four different rates, at the completion of one- 
ioiirth or his progress each time. During the first of these periods, the casualties are 
taken at four per cent., or l-25th annually; during the second period at five per cent., 
01 l-20th ; during the third at six per cent., or l- 17 th ; and during the fourth at seven 
per cent., or 1- l*lth. From the rank of major to that of colonel, the casualties are taken 
at eight per cent., or about 1- 13th annually. 

The following calculation is worked out in detail, and will serve as a specimen of the 
mode in which the other results, stated in the letter to which these calculations are an 
accompaniment, were obtained. It is immaterial whether the calculation were to be 
made from the whole infuntry of India or from that of any particular Presidency, the 
relative proportion of officers in each being the same ; but as it was tried originally on 
the Madras infantry, it is transcribed in this place from that calculation. The officers 
here are supposed to be promoted in the line from the rank of major to that of colonel, 
and regimentally from ensign to major, according to the system in force ; but the result 

v. 8 P would 
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EUROPEANS. 

NATIVES. 


RELAT 

IVE PROPORTION. 


1818 .. 

• § 

• • 

32,161 

211,079 

1 

European to 



6,563 Natives. 

1819 .. 

• • 

• • 

29,494 

215,878 

1 

ditto 



7.319 

— 

1820 .. 

• • 

« • 

28,645 

228,650 

1 

ditto 



7,982 

— 

1821 . . 

• • 

• • 

28,914 

228,068 

I 

ditto 



7,880 


1822 .. 

• • 


29,065 

216,175 

1 

ditto 



7,436 

— 

1823 .. 

• * 

• • 

30,933 

206,799 

l 

ditto 



6,685 

— 

1824 

• ft 

« • 

30,585 

212,842 

1 

ditto 



6,959 

— 

1825 .. 

V • 

« • 

30,423 

246,125 

I 

ditto 



8,090 

— 

1826 .. 

• ft 

• • 

30,872 

260,273 

1 

ditto 



8,430 

— 

1827 . . 

• • 

• m 

32,673 

240,942 

1 

ditto 



7,374 

— 

1828 .. 

• • 

ft 9 

34,557 

224,471 

1 

ditto 



6,499 

— 

1829 .. 

• « 

9 % 

35,786 

207,662 

1 

ditto 



5,800 



1830 .. 


9 m 

36,409 

187,067 

1 

ditto 



5,110 

“ ***• 


* 259 . The European and Native troops will be compared in respect to numbers, or the 
proportions which they have borne, or should bear, relatively to each other ; also in respect 
to expense, to efficiency, to health, and to the nature of the accommodation respectively 
provided for them. 

260 . The number of European and Native troops maintained in India in each year from 
1793 to the present time, are exhibited in the Return, Appendix (A.), No. 1, and more 
particularly in the preceding Table, in which their relative proportions are particularly 
stated. 


Question 

927. 

1258. 


12,59. 

1260, 1110; 
alsoCol.J. Munro’s 
reply to the 
Board's Circular, 
Appendix (B.), 

No J 7> P- 3, 54- 
Question 
1445- 
1446. 

2278. 

1631, 1634. 


1632 and 1633. 


2022. 

Appendix (B ), 
No 3, p. 202. 


261 . Lieutenant-colonel Watson is of opinion that, * f in ordinary cases, for every eight 
battalions of Native infantry, mere should be one strong regiment of Europeans; but in 
taking the field a much higher proportion would be desirable, say one to every six at least.” 
Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that the proportion “ must depend very much on circumstances 
and situation.” As an army in the field, he is decidedly of opinion that every brigade of 
cavalry ought to have two squadrons of European cavalry with it to render it efficient,” 
or about “ onc-fourth.” Colonel John Munro remarks, in reference to this question, “ I 
should say about ouo-third of Europeans : that was the proportion long observed at Madras ; 
indeed we had sometimes rather more, now we have considerably less. I once conversed 
with Sir Thomas Munro on that point, and he expressed his opinion very decidedly that 
there should be that proportion.” Sir Robert Scot would fix the proportion at “ one* 
tenth” of the number of troops maintained; at “ one-sixth” when they take the field. 
Mr. Mackenzie observes, “ I consider that a large Native army is quite essential for main- 
taining the tranquillity of the country ; but I should be very sorry to see its defence and 
obedience trusted to them without also a large European force. The vast extent of the 
country seems to render a large Native army indispensable.” 

262 . Colonel Dickson is of opinion “ that the cavalry require a smaller proportion of 
Europeans than the infantry, but they ought to be in the proportion of a regiment of dra- 
goons to four or five regiments of Native cavalry; a fourth or a fifth when on service.” 
The reason he gives in support of this opinion is, that a cavalry soldier is a superior and 
higher-spirited man, and, when mounted, has, with the assistance of his horse, more physical 
power over his enemy on a plain than an infantry soldier, who often has to act against an 
enemy posted behind works.” Sir Charles Dalbiac thinks that, in regard to these propor- 
tions, “ much must depend upon the service, and the object which is in view.” 

263 . Sir John Malcolm remarks, “ That a certain proportion of European troops should 
always be in India is fully admitted ; but there is no error more common than that of con- 
sidering them as a check upon the Native armies. They never have, and never will prove 

such. 
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woiHd have been the same if the calculation were made upon the supposition of the 

i C m'T'n' IT We as 1 R ‘ (l< ' ' olhceis l,eil,£ r promoted by seniority in the line. The latter 
P'^bably tbo ,,lor, “ accurate method ol the two of obtaining a true average from the 
sma er comparative value of the fractions rejected, when connected with numbers of a 

regin'ent. an y ’ rc I >reseMted b - v tl,e ' vllo| c army, rather than the numbers of a particular 

The Madras infantry then consisted of 32 colonels, including six on the senior list, who 

may have influenced promotion, 

52 lieutenant-colonels, 


or 84 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 
and 52 majors, 


or lou ii eld oilicers altogether, 

fhe junior major on his promotion would he 136 removes from the top of the list of 
colonels, and removes from a lieutenant-colonelcy. It would therefore he necessary 
that as many casualties should take place above him us would reduce the number of 
ns seniors to 81, when lie would become a lieutenant-colonel. This, by the calculation 
below, would occupy a period ot about six years, which corresponds with the number 
ascertained by a comparison of commissions. Fifty-two more casualties must occur be- 
ore this officer would he m the position to have only 32 officers above him, when he 
ould become a colonel, and, by the calculation, it appears that this operation would 
obtained Pen0< ° a ,out Uvc,vc y i,ar *> which is within one year of the calculation before 


The establishment of regimental officers then consisted of 

2 majors, 

8 captains, 

22 lieutenants, 

]0 ensigns, 


or 42 officers. 


The 


• Casualties, at I-I3tf0 
annually . . f 

•• 1 'M>‘ Field Oilicers. 
io* G 

Brought forward 

. . 66- G 3d year as Lieut. - 
5* ‘ colonel. 


1 -> 7 i st year as Major. 

9 ’ » 


6 i ' 5 4th year — 

4* 9 


115’ii 2d year — 

8-u 


5h* 9 6th year — 

4* 4 


*°7‘ 1 3d year — 

«• 3 


52* 6 6th year — 

4* 


f)d*i i 4th year — 

7* 7 


48* 5 7th year — 

3* 9 


9 1 * 4 5tli year — 

V ! 


44* 9 8th year — 

3* 5 

Majors promoted in h\x\ 
years . . . . j 

^4 ’ 4 6th year — 

tr t> 


41* 4 9th year — 

3* a 


77*ii ist year os Lieut. - 
5 ‘ 12 colonel. 


38* a 10 th year — ■ 

J21 ■* 

Carried forward 

7 i * i a 2d year — 

.V o 

• • 66* 6 3d year — 

Lieut. -colonels promoted inf 
12 years .. .. J 

35‘3 ll thyear •*- 
8 ‘ 9 , 

► 3^* 7 12 th year — 
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such. It is by complete confidence alone that the Native army of India can be preserved 
in efficiency, and attached to the Government it serves.’’ 

264 . Lieutenant-colonel Baker thinks that, " primd facie, one-eighth of our force in 
India should be European." 

265 . Lieutenant-colonel Mayne thinks that if employed against an European enemy, the 
European troops should be at least a third of the Native. 

" 266 . Captain Balmain considers the proportion of Europeans a3 much too small. 

267 . Sir H. Worsley thinks the present proportion of European and Native troops 
suitable. 

268 . Some remarks will be found in another of the replies in reference to the proportions 
which have obtained in respect to European and Native troops, and the expression of an 
opinion that the European agency employed in India is on too large a scale. 

269 . Sir II. Worsley dwells on the impolicy of supposing the King’s troops to be main- 
tained in India to keep the Native army in awe. 

270 Major Wilson observes that “ our military successes in India have proceeded from 
the efforts of the British and Indian troops in conjunction as well as separately and that 
,c it is only by uniting the two descriptions of troops as closely- as possible that we can hope 
to preserve our rule cither from internal commotion or external attack." 

271 . The difference of expense between European and Native troops is allowed to be 
“ very considerable." Lieutenant-colonel Watson estimates that difference as high as in 
the proportion of three or four to one in regard to private soldiers. An account produced 
by Sir John Malcolm, in which the expenses of officers, and soldiers and all other expenses 
arc included, exhibits the proportion of expense for an European soldier as double for a 
native. The actual cost of each description of corps, European and Native, is exhibited in 
the replies of other witnesses; and the Tables in Appendix (A.), Nos, 46 , 47 , and 48 , 
afford the following result of the expense per man per annum (officers and men and all other 
regimental charges being included) in the branches of service undermentioned.* 



BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

| BOMBAY. 


European. 

Native. 

( 

European. 

, Native. 

European. 

Native. 


£. 

A*. 

£. 

£. 

. £- 

£. 

Cavalry 

100 

64 

109 

90 

107 

87 

Artillery (Foot) 

61 

28 

81 

45 

90 

46 

:: :: 

61 1 
59 J 

30 

f 66 ) 
l 68 / 

35 

{ $} 

32 


The comparative expense of European and Native horse artillery is not separately exhibited 
in the tables ; and in Bio foot artillery of Madras anil Bombay, the average annual charge 
per man seems to be enhanced by the expense of gun lascars being included in the total, 
which does not appear to be the case from the Bengal calculation. Lieutenant-colonel 
Baker states, that the average of “ every fighting man in India, including King’s and Com- 
pany’s 


Appendix (li.). 
No. 16, p. 339. 
No. 20, p. 386 


No. 14, p. 315 - 
No. 15, p. 326- 


No. 23, 

paras. 153 & 179 


No. 15 , P- 327. 


No. 1 8, p. 358. 


Questions 
650 & 651, 127 5 - 
890 to 894. 


Q. preceding 709. 


Appendix (B.), 
No 16, p 338 


* See questions 594* 595, 596, 597, and 645, for the Native Infantry; 578-9 and 645, for the Native Cavalry; 
587.8 and 593, for European Infantry } 592-3, for European Cavalry ; and 2083, 2084, 2085, 2086, and 2087, for the 
expense generally. 
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1 he junior ensign would then require ten casualties above him m ,„„i, i • 
mint, twenty-two more 10 make him a captain, and eiirht more , v i a } wmc ~ 

m other words, when the ollicers above him i„ the regiment wi .' ^ i' 1,ls majority ; 
ho would be a lieutenant; when reduced to nine he would l> ' ' UC ?‘- t0 
reduced to one, he would become a major. ’ eaptam ; and when 

The majors being promoted in six vears. and there heimr .... , • 

line step would visit the regiment once in three ve-ns mi] « ( ^ 5 * H T 1 ( ^ ,rnent ? ^ 1C 

"•*"> i> «■ uddiUou o, pud to o„e Sn'X 

promotion of the officer, supposed to l mV e occurred in il.-.i . ' ' "puu the 

line step being marked agj.i, those ^ •'» 


lly the calculation beloiv,* led on the preceding data, 


by 

it will be seen that the 


ensigns 


• Casualties, at 1.25th 1 
annually . . j 


4 ** 

1-17 


Regimental Officers, 
when the junior 
Ensign eom- 

~~ inclines service. 

4°* 8 1 st year as Ensign. 
‘•15 

38*1 H snl year ■ — 

2*13 Line step, 

3t>* 5 3d year — 

i’ll 

34 4 if) 4 th year — 

9 


Drought forward 


■ * 1 4 15 1 » th year as Lieut. 
L14 Line stop, 

1 3 * 1 12 th year — 

*3 


33*io 5th year 
2* 8 Line step. 


Casualties, at 1 - 1 4th annually 


1 2* 5 1 3 th year 


1 1 * 7 1 4th year 
i*it Line step. 


Lieutenants promoted in 15 ) 


years 


-J 


9 ‘* 0 15th year 

9 


Ensigns promoted in six years 
Casualties at i-2oth annually 


3 1 * 2 6th year — • 

1 *i 1 

2<)‘i 1 1st year as Lieut. 
I 4 9 


28* a 2d year 
2* 3 Lino step. 


25*14 3 d year — 


O’ 10 1st year as Captain. 


8* 2 id year — 
1 ‘ 8 Line step. 

6* 8 3d year — 
6 

6* 2 4th year 

6 


24* 9 4th year — 
f 4 


23* 5 5 th year 
2* 3 Line step. 


Casualties, at 107th annually 21 • 2 6th year 
1* 4 


19* *5 7 th year — - 

1*2 

18*13 8th year — 
2* 1 Line step. 

1 8*i 2 9th year — 

16 

15*13 10th year — 
>5 


5 4 io 5th year — 
1 * 5 Line step. 


Carried forward .. 14 15 nth year — 


4 ’ 5 t>th year 
4 

4 * * 7 th year 
4 

3*1 1 8th year 
1 * 3 Line step. 


8 9 th year 
2 


2* 6 10th year 

2 


2* 4 1 1 th year 
1* 2 Line step. 


Captains promoted in 12 years 


2 1 2th year. 

{Note continued.) 
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1415. 


i486. 


1273. 

1301, 1302, 1303. 


1274. 

1109. 

1998 and 1999. 

666 . 

1388. 

1417. 


1422. 

1423. 
1360. 
1488. 
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pany’s troops, officers and wen, costs the State, taking all the military charges into account, 
only £30 per annum.” 

27^\ In regard to the relative efficiency of European and Native troops, Sir Robert Scot 
observes, that their comparative efficiency, when on actual service, “ would vary very much 
according to circumstances. In some situations, the Native troops I should thinK better 
calculated for employment than European troops; in others, I should think the European 
troops better calculated than the Native; but in the general course of service, I should say 
they act better together, and perhaps they should always be so employed, but with a very 
limited proportion of Europeans to Natives.” Colonel Greenhill’s opinion on this subject 
is thus expressed:* “ The efficiency of the Native and the European are quite different. 
The Natives arc to be employed in the country ; the Europeans cannot be employed in that 
way ; in escorting treasure, and every tiling of that nature where escort is to be employed, 
the Europeans cannot be employed; they cannot be depended on as to keeping sober,” 

‘273. In regard to the artillery. Colonel Limond observes : “ There can be no doubt the 
European artillery are far superior ; the European is possessed of a wreckless energy and 
intrepidity that the Native does not possess ; lie acquires a knowledge of the object that his 
officer contemplates, and is enabled, in the event of the loss of that officer, to follow it up; 
whereas the Native in losing the officer too frequently loses all confidence. But as for the 
use for which they were originally embodied, 1 consider that they answer the end fully; 
they are a force that occupy stations where artillery are absolutely necessary, and at a com- 
paratively trifling expense, when compared with the establishment of European artillery. 
They are, comparatively speaking, better for stations and forts than for the field, and for 
stations where it is absolutely necessary to have artillery : they enable the Europeans to be 
kept united and available for more important service.” 

274. Respecting the cavalry. Colonel John Munro remarks : The Native troops are in 
an excellent state of discipline, but of course the European arc always superior to the 
Native.” Sir Charles Dalbiuc — that his opinion of the Native cavalry " is exceedingly 
good; certainly not to be compared with a King’s regiment ; inferior in point of physical 
force ; not so substantially mounted, and certainly not so well appointed, because they are 
appointed under different regulations.” Sir John Malcotn — that “ the European cavalry 
of His Majesty have of course the advantage over the Native cavalry, in being stronger 
men, and having more physical force ; but I do not know of airy other difference in 
efficiency.” 

275. Speaking of natives generally. Sir Robert Scot states that, upon the whole, he should 
give the preference to the infantry ; but being an infantry officer himself (he addsj, ,f I 
perhaps may speak under some prejudice. I think the discipline of the infantry, as far as 
I have been capable of judging, has in general been better than that of the cavalry. As to 
the artillery, for a long period of time after I entered the service, we had no Native artillery; 
but constituted as it is now, 1 believe it is very efficient, and animated by the beat spirit; 
and I know the natives in general who belong to the artillery service have a greater esprit 
du corps than can be said to belong to the other branches of the armies in India, making it a 
point of honour with them to remain w ith their guns to the last, even wheu deserted by the 
other arms.” 

27b. A 11 European soldier is considered by Sir Robert Scot to be lit for service in India 
for about twelve or fifteen years, and a Native, enlisted at the usual period of life, from 
twenty to twenty-five years.” Colonel Ilopkinson, however, has known instances of short, 
stout-made, well-behaved Europeans that will last almost for thirty years. Colonel Green* 
hill estimates the average service of a Native soldier at twenty-two years, and of an 
European from about ten to sixteen years. 

2 77 . The 


See also reply of Col. Hopkinson to questions 1313 and 1317, to the same effect 
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ensigns are promoted in six years, the lieutenants in fifteen years, ami the cantain* I, 

j'as^SSS 

this lank was consequently lower than it should be for a calculation to illustrate H 
Kr l ’ l 0l "“ 110 "- "»* "> be materially alTmcd by antcccdelre align, 

calculation, to lure allccted the |iroinolion ottlic officers bctwccnlSoi and Wh"” 1 " 14 ’ 

So?,te £. ", i^XSiS f r* “ fr '’•“““"S' »*>■ *h" exccp- 

~r r ■r 8 * •*«' - ~ 

tu^towS'lS'li'.K «" " ,l,Cl ' ivCl1 . ll ““, tlK! culculmions may be taken a* an accurate 
inen'' y bcc,m'c^ Xn ft , o r^"', l l >£ “ ““ V a<lv “"‘“S0 of any pruponn.l rrcUcme of e^SbH.lJ! 

or may affect promotion the rcs.lfi 'iSbbimd n "n. .‘'“’c V'" 1 ' 1 ' '“"I 

which flu* l’Mfoc: f .. , . , c I the dificiciicc of the two schemes to 

total period of an officer’s tervice,** as showiVbv cuth^r 'el^ 1 t,H5 ,.# Uie ’ wl,en tlie 

from the entire period of serviri* rnenir * lu sc ^ e , me j does not differ materially 

which has been made between the new , \ t0m 1 ,c , ca . c "* at 1 l V n ' 1,1 tl,e comparison 
the rates of casualties affectin- the promotion " ^‘V 0 " ? t,iat wl)lc I h previously obtained, 
at the periods mentioned in the follmving table : WC ‘ e gC in cach ^iieme 


to 

ta 


( A ote. continued.) 


Ensign to Lieutenant 
Lieutenant to Captain 
Captain to Major 
•Major to Lieutenant colonel 
Lieutenant-colonel to Colonel 


Ensign to Captain 
Ditto to Major . . 

Ditto to Lieutenant-colonel 
Ditto to Colonel . . 


Rrst*LT : 


$ years, 
•5 — 
12 — 
a — . 
1*2 — 


. . 2i years. 
• . 33 
- 3.9 — 
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277. The weight of an European dragoon, with his accoutrements, is estimated by Colonel 
William Dickson at about seventeen stone, and of a Native trooper at thirteen stone, five 
stone being allowed for accoutrements and articles. Colonel Houstoun states the difference 
between a dragoon and a Bengal Native trooper at no more than a stone ; and the weight of 
the latter, with his accoutrements, to be sixteen stone, the weight of tho accoutrements being 
four stone. Sir Charles Dalbiac, who has served on the Bombay side of India, averages the 
weight of an European dragoon at between eleven and twelve stone, and of a Native cavalry 
soldier at not much above nine ; with his accoutrements the dragoon would weigh between 
seventeen aud eighteen stone, and a Native trooper “ from throe to four stone less.” Sir 
Lionel Smith agrees in this estimate. 

278. In regard to character aud conduct, Colonel Limond states that “ tho moral charac- 
ter of the Native is far superior to the European ; that the charge of 100 Europeans is much 
more. troublesome than 100 Natives, considering the trouble that the officer has to look after 
the discipline and moral conduct of (he troops ; (he Natives being a quiet, biddable race of 
people, and the European having habits (hat the Native is not so much addicted to.” 
Colonel .Limond considers the Natives to bo as much attached to the service as the Euro- 
pean ; and that “ tho fidelity of tho one is just as unimpeachable as the other.” 

279. The average sick of Europeans is estimated by Colonel Leighton at five per cent., 
and of Natives at two percent. Sir T. Prifzler says, “ I have had Native regiments of 800 
or 900 strong, with six or eight sick ; but I should make inquiry if I found the number 
exceeded twenty or twenty-five in a Native corps.” And in regard to Europeans, “ we have 
always considered our corps unhealthy when they exceeded ten percent.” 

280. The casualties in an European corps are stated by Colonel Leighton to be not less 
than fifty, and frequently 100 out of 900 or 1,000 men annually. He states the casualties 
in a Native regiment to be “ very few.” Sir C. Dalbiac also represents the proportion of 
casualties in an European corps as very considerable. 

281. The following is Sir T. Reyncll’s reply to the question, “ In what respects do the 
accommodation, equipments or allowances of the sepoys in the field or in cantonment, differ 
from those of the European soldiers of the King’s service, cither in India or in other parts of 
the world?” — “ Tho allowances differ in his pay. There is a difference in pay, and a differ- 
ence in food, and a difference of provision in quarters : for instance, the sepoy makes his 
own hut, whereas the European is provided with a barrack in the cantonment.” 

281 (a). It is stated by Colonel Dickson, that, where Native regiments are serving with an 
European regiment, “ in general a very good understanding exists betwoen them, particularly 
where the European regiments have served a long time in India.” 

281 (6). Sir Robert Scot is unfavourable to the cantonment of Native troops in large 
bodies ; and Europeans cannot be collected together in considerable numbers, from the 
comparative smallness of their numbers, and the extent of territory they have to occupy. 
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1671. 

1670. 

1826 tO l8-2(). 
2001. 


2003-4, 2328. 


1282. 

1283 and 1284. 
1304. 

1702 and 1704. 

1 »97* 
1198. 

1984. 

2016-17. 


279- 


1604. 


1436.7. 


His Majesty’s Army. 

282 . The numbers and expense of the King’s troops in India in each year, from 1813 to Appendix (A.), 
1830 , with, the corresponding amount of charge, were as follows : Nos. 2 and 3. 
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SCHEME OF ESTABLISH M 


I.NI. 


Antecedent to the According to the 
New Organization. | New Organization. 


The casualty rates were changed from i-aoth to 1.17th annu- 1 
ally, when an officer was supposed to have completed his J 

They were again changed from 1.17th to 1.14th annually, l 
when an officer was supposed to have completed his . . / 

Again from 1.14th to 1.13th annually at the officer’s. . 

And from 1-1361 to 1-1 2th annually at the officer’s 


5th year of 
service, 

12 th ditto 

1 Sth ditto 
;;ist ditto 


5 th year of 
service. 

nth ditto 

i7 f h ditto 
•^pth ditto 


I he latter is the highest rate of casualties applied to either scheme, and it will be seen 
by the comparison, that the average ages of the oflieers upon whom these several rates 
were operating could not very materially vary, although, for perfect accuracy, perhaps 
the casualty rates should only have been changed in the latter scheme at the same entire 
period ot supposed service as in the former. For the first twelve years of the calculation 
however, it will be seen that the same rates were operating according to either scheme* 
after that period they were changed a year earlier in the calculation applied to the new 
organization, and at fhe ^)th year the last and highest rate was supposed to have com- 
menced two years earlier than in the calculation applied to the antecedent system. The 
difference, however, is too small to have materially altered the result ; but if tin* lest had 
been applied to schemes of establishment which essentially differed from each other, so as 
to make the apparent rise to a colonelcy by one scheme extend to a period of about sixty 
years and by another to about thirty years, a correct result could only be obtained by ap- 
plying the same rates of casualties to the same entire periods of service, and when the less 
favourable scheme of promotion exceeded the entire period of serv ice required by the more 
favourable scheme for a colonelcy, the casualty rates, if a correct result be desired, should 
be proper 1 1 o n ably increased. This consideration seems to show that there arc limits be- 
yond which an alteration of establishment, intended to be favourable to the oflieers, could 
not be made sons to produce a permanent effect in regard to the acceleration of promotion 
at all in proportion to the increased charge that would be involved by an addition to the 
!il * 01 9 * Officers at present in the service would doubtless derive all the advantages 

that could result from such a change, but their successors, after the new establishment 
had been completed, though they would in a degree benefit from the alteration, it would 
not be at all in proportion to the additional expense which it thereby entailed. It is, how 
ever, conceived that the reduction in the rank of subaltern might yet be carried still 
further thanit has, with a decided benefit to officers hereafter entering the service; but it 
is not essential to the object of this paper to pursue this part of the inquiry in detail. 

It may not, however, be out of place to notice particularly here the different supposed 
periods of service at which the several casualty rates appear to have affected promotion, 
during the period embraced in the calculation, founded on a comparison of commissions, 
as these are not prominently noticed in the detailed calculation which has been <6ven. 
It appears then by this, that the casualty rates were changed. ° 

From l- 25 th to l-20th annually, at the close of the 6th year of the supposed 

service of an officer, 
ditto 12th ditto 


From l-20th to ]- 17 th 
From l-17th to 1 -I 4 th 
From l- 14 th to l- 13 th 


ditto 

ditto 


19 th 

33 d 


ditto 

ditto. 


The reasons have already been stated why a higher rate of casualties was assumed as 
a test by which to judge of the probable period of promotion according to the former and 

present 
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652. 


118, 119 and 120. 
352 - 

1 1 89 and 1 1 90. 
121. 
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Ilia 

Majesty's 

Troops. 

NUMBERS. 

EXPENSE. 

CAVALRY. 

INFANTRY. 

TOTAL. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

TOTAL. 

Officers. 

Non- 
commissioned 
Rank and File. 

Officers. 

Non- 
commissioned 
Rank and File. 







£. 

£. 

£. 

1813 .. 

188 

3,884 

655 

16,763 

21,490 

314,987 

699,984 

1,014,971 

1814 .. 

180 

3,734 

627 

15,508 

20,049 

316,682 

647,827 

964,509 

1815 .. 

186 

3,979 

672 

14,991 

19,828 

329,016 

661,342 

990,358 

1816 .. 

184 

3,956 

668 

15,624 

20,432 

313,455 

688,817 

1,002,272 

1817 .. 

177 

3,586 

613 

14,333 

18,709 

293,345 

613,840 

907,185 

1818 

198 

3,626 

644 

15,634 

20,110 

298,180 

687,933 

986,113 

1819 .. 

126 

2,595 

587 

14,372 

17,680 

211,080 

600,862 

811,94a 

1820 .. 

129 

2,651 

558 

13,405 

16,743 

228,895 

550,582 

779,477 

1821 .. 

”9 

2,416 

522 

13,233 

16,290 

214,173 

560,744 

774,917 

1822 .. 

108 

2,261 

489 

13,018 

15,876 

180,698 

512,863 

693,561 

1823 .. 

123 

2,642 

485 

13,402 

16,652 

192,748 

522,959 

715,707 

1824 .. 

122 

2,548 

466 

13,259 

16,395 

193,080 

510,111 

703,191 

1825 . . 

U5 

2,449 

463 

13,656 

16,683 

188,788 

529,220 

718,008 

1826 .. 

107 

2,364 

553 

13,808 

16,832 

201,071 

533,712 

734,783 

1827 .. 

109 

2,159 

536 

15,445 

18,249 

261,529 

634,638 

896,167 

1828 .. 

113 

2,162 

559 

16,778 

19,612 

180,806 

623,388 

804,194 

1829 .. 

99 

2,317 

602 

17,114 

20,132 

176,826 

678,034 

854,860 

1830 . . 

103 

2,458 

649 

17,082 

20,292 

172,588 

628,612 

801,200 


283. A separate Return is also given of the general and medical staff of His Majesty’s 
forces on the Indian establishment. The expense of the same is stated in the Return of the 
general staff of the Indian army ; and the allowances drawn by officers holding these appoint- 
ments are given in a separate Return. 

284. A Return has been prepared illustrative of the organization of His Majesty’s cavalry 
artd infantry regiments on the Indian establishment since 1813, and of the changes which 
intermediately have been made therein. 

285. The several items of charge incident to a regiment of cavalry and infantry of His 
Majesty’s at each Presidency arc also particularized in separate Returns. 

286. The pay and allowances of His Majesty’s forces in India are the same with the cor. 
responding ranks in the Company’s army. The pay of the officers is somewhat higher, but 
in such instances a deduction is made from the Indian allowances,* so as to keep the two 
services on a footing of equality in the corresponding ranks. In whatever respects the cor- 
responding allowances of one Presidency may differ from those of another, the King's troops 
serving at those Presidencies partake of that difference, from the circumstance of their 
allowances being regulated by the standard of the particular Presidency to which they are 
attached. Sir Jasper Nicolls, Sir T. Reynell, and Sir T. Pritzler, state that the removal of 
a King’s regiment from one Presidency to another, under these circumstances, has not been 
the occasion of discontent, as far as their knowledge extends. In the instance of officers in 

command 


• See also the Table of Regimental Allowances, Appendix (A*), No. 60, p- 114, end the explanatory note accom- 
panying it. 
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1832. schemes were actually compared. * y “ ,e caIcula "«““ by which (he two 

as former k ' l ha r H l' 00 " S . U IM>°^A would not he so favourable to retirements 

' m , - I C ° ns0f l":V' Cft . t! "‘ l,,( hi<en.ent held out by the duplication of colon Ss 

wi: ;z.d’ tst' *■? 1 ?'*“°* - • 4~<. »w, «iz 

* 5 UIU n iv< “ ,n despair ol attaining to a regiment. 

f™,',' S' mSy ile V^^ilvuXvlH' ‘f^ 1 

file nens.on ZZ'r T '"?*"*! had madeltp tlir minds to rXe ol . 

only wuitimr till thei’ 1 .' , ," < m, 'l°' h i ' ,so the pension of lieutenant-colonel, and who were 
chal'e i,! flu s 1 2 i ,0m °; ,on (o tho8c to carry their intention into effect Z 

sue ™y> -^‘1 d an il^« 2 

rven, (lie .service mnd d l,»vc‘ iL'cn,'^ n.uc!, r0,ire "‘ el “ 

ssss- .- •* «*• 


1813 

1814 
181.5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

18 ‘JO 

1 8 j 1 

1 H j 2 
1 823 
1 824 
1 8 j,5 
isjh 
1.327 
1 80S 
1 S09 

1830 


- 

BHNGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 


1 2 

2 1 

19 

• • 

30 

‘2 2 

8 

• • 

35 

18 

4 

• * 

2.5 

27 

10 


i l 

1.5 

7 

• * 

*9 

20 

3 


i ,5 

18 

8 ! 


21 

7 

5 j 

• • 

1 6 

15 

5 1 

;; 

26 

17 

9 

3 [ 


27 

13 

• • 

24 

19 

5 


31 

0 0 

4 

• • 

2.5 


4 


29 

31 

8 

! 

32 

36 

n ; 

5 

1 1 

L, 

28 

52 

8 


TOTAL. 


52 

60 

57 

62 

33 

42 

33 

.52 

43 
48 
57 
52 
68 
52 

75 

88 


Average number of retire- 
✓ merits per annum previously 
‘ to the new organization, 46, 


) 


A verage number of retire- 
l ments per annum after the 
/new organization came in to 
I operation, 62. 


service ^iVo r V ft rt,al, y °P C ?‘ od “> «*ain a few officer, in the 

of tl,e colonelcies “ *"*“>«*»*• **** 

India Board, Gth August 1832. (Signed) William Gam&&. 




V. — MILITARY. 


M<J V. 

NAMES of Officers whose Commissions worn compared ; nidi the Hates ,,f fl.eir 
respective Commissions, and their Periods of Service sever, lie ,i, / ,. ! , — 

their Commissions were compared ^ vanks m which (23.)— Remarks !>v 

Mr. Cabell, 

6th August |N3»> 

ENSIGN TO LusUTKNANT. 


BENGAL ; 


G. Wray 
T. T. Golding 
J. Marshall 
W. Dariscr 
II. F. Caley 
T. Cal ley 
R. Bruce 
J. Ilaries 

H. W. Dyson . 
J. J. Tillofcson . 
A. F. P. Maclcod 

R. Chalmers 

S. Swaine 
J. Hogarth 

A. F. Dingwall 
G. Mavcr 

T. Burkett 
A. Wright 
8. Moody 

R. B. Ferguson 
W. Jover 
J. Dunlop 

C. Rogers 

D. Hepburn 
IT. Janies 

G. F. Holland 

E. F. Strettcll 
R. Bayldon 

D. Thomas 

A. Davidson 

H. G. Nash 
J. Robeson 
H. J. Bland 
J. Manson 
G. Hicks 
W. Simonds 

B. Maltby 
N. Cathpbell 
W. Todd 

J. A. Currie 
J. Sommerville 
J. Thompson 
J. Wilson 
J. M. Sim 

E. Allingham 


Busina Lieut, j \^ rS 

of of L ■ 

i Service. 


Benoal- continued . 


i (So 7 
1 8o8 
1 8o8 
1 8og 

1 807 

1808 
1808 
1 8og 
1810 
1810 
1807 

1807 

1808 
1 808 
1807 
1810 
1810 
1806 

1806 

1807 

1 807 

1808 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1806 

1807 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1809 
1807 

1807 

1808 
1808 
1808 
1808 

1810 
1807 
1807 

1807 

1808 
1808 

1808 

1809 I 


1813 
! 1814 
I 1814 

! 

: lNl.'t 
i I8I4 
I I8I4 
I (Sid 
| 1814 
i»i 4 

181 a 

! 1813 

j 1814 
i 1804 
i 1812 

1814 
1814 
1811 

| 1814 
1814 
1814 
1814 

1813 

1814 
1814 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1 8 1 3 

1814 
1814 
1812 

1812 
1814 

1813 

1814 
1814 
1814 

1812 

1813 

1813 

1814 
1813 

1813 

1814 


JL 


f> 

fi 

6 

r> 

a 

a 

6 

f> 

4 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 
5 
4 

4 

5 
8 

7 

7 

6 
6 
6 


(j 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 
6 

4 

5 

6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


! C. II an kin 
I L Bruce 
E. Elkin 
A. Gerard 
J. Bateman 
C. l.(i. W eston 
J* T. Lewis 
G • H. Hutchins 
W. II. \V infield 
W. C. Oriel . . 

1'* Hodgson 
J. A. Ay ton 
J. B. Smith 
S. P. C. Humphreys 
G. Chapman . . 

J. J. Casement 
W. Aldores 
1L Canty 
W. II. Earle . . 

W. E. Trueman 
II. Burney 
M. A. Bunbury 
J. O. Clarkson 
J. C. W itherspoon 
G. Gordon 
J. Agnew 
J. H. Waldron 
| T. R. Mac(|ueen 
| J. Johnstone . . 

! T. Bolton 
j J. Brett 
i J. Parsons 
j 1). Mann 
j A. Smith 
J. N. Wilson . . 

! R. II. Phillips . . 

, J. W. Douglas 
I J. Price .. 
j R. S. Phillipps 
W. H. Hayes 
| T. S. Donnelly 
J. Hoggan 
W. R. Harding 
W. Turner 


i P ■ ... Years 

; Lnsitfn Lieut. | of 
1 of 


1 808 ] 
i'S',,8 I 
. 1809 I 
I 1808 ! 
| 1808 : 

! 1807 ' 

| 1 808 

j 1-^7 ; 

1 1 809 j 
1 1808 1 


of 


Service. 


1 

! 18(17 
! 1808 
1 808 ! 
1 8 of) j 
J 808 j 
l8o|) : 
1809 
lSotj j 
i 8 () 7 j 
1808 ! 
1808 
1807 I 

1807 1 

1808 
1807 

1807 

1808 
1807 

1807 

1808 

1806 

1807 | 
1807 

1807 

1808 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1806 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1808 


1813 

1814 
1814 
1 8 1 4 
1 8 1 4 

1813 

1814 
1 8 1 ‘2 
1814 
1813 

1812 

lS,; }( 

1 8 1 3 

1813 

1814 
1834 
1814 f 
1814 1 
1814 

1812 
1*13 

1814 

1811 

1813 

1814 

1812 

1812 

1812 

1 8 1 2 

1813 

1814 
1812 

1812 

1813 

1813 i 

1814 
1814 
1814 
1814 
181 1 
1814 
1814 
1814 
1814 


(■» 

(> 

6 

(> 


. j 
.5 
5 

5 

6 

4 

() 

6 


ti 

(\ 

(i 

r> 

ti 

6 

6 

a 

(> 

6 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 


V. 

Ml UTAH Y. 

Question 

345 

346 . 

2226. 


Appendix (1$.), 
No. 18, p. 3S0. 

Sir T Prit/.ler’s 
reply to Q. 124,5. 
Question 2157. 

1228 


Appx- (B.), No. 16, 
I>P 34 i & 350 - 
No. 14. !>■ 319. 


No 3, 

pp. 173 to 192. 
No. 10, 

pp 291 to 294. 
No. 15, p. 323. 


No. 3, p. 171. 


No. 23, p. 401. 


Reply to Questions 
308, 1162. 

2304. 

2297 and 2298. 


I SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE takbn oi*e 

it would bo of great advantage to acommander-inrchief to have pftgyi^usljr, been in India, 
“ as well as to the service generally and his opinion is that an qffi<^y should have served 
six years in India before he is appointed a general officer on the staflf... JJe does P°t think it 
necessary to apply this remark to the situation of adjutant-general or quarter-master-general 
of His Majesty’s forces in India. Captain Macau doas “ pot clearly see those advantages 
which would render it advisable as a rule, to appoint comtaauders-ixi-qhiof only from among 
officers who have served at sonic time of their military career in Indih.” 

293 . Major Wilson regards the short time that the chief command is held by a King’s 
officer as prejudicial to the service. 

291 . The cavalry soldiers of Ilis Majesty come out to India dismounted, and receive 
the horses of the regiment they relieve. Captain Macan thinks that King’s soldiers gene- 
rally “ take their own arms to India, and that they are left there in store for succeeding 
corps.” 

29 j. The following is Sir T. Prit/.ler’s reply to the question, whether it <r would be an 
advantage in a military as well as an economical point of view, to complete the King’s 
regiments in India, rattier by sending recruits to till up casualties than by a relief of the 
entire regiment ?” — tf l should think a frequent relief of the King’s regiments in India 
would he attended with a great expense both of money and life, and the regiments would 
certainly require some time to understand the management of the men in that country ; 
but on the other hand, I consider the keeping them too long iu the country is equally pre- 
judicial, because they would thereby lose their native feeling.” 

296 . Lieutenant-Colonel Baker thinks that “ all the European establishment for India 
should he a permanent one;” and Captain Balmain is of the same opinion. 

Company's Atony. 

29 7 . Sir J. Malcolm has given an account of the rise, progress, and character of the 
Native army of India, in a paper which accompanies his reply to the Board’s circular. 

298 . Colonel Pennington has given an outline of the history of the Bengal army, and the 
successive changes therein from 1733 to the present time. 

299 . Sir Henry Worsley, in his reply to the circular, designates the Company’s as “ the 
most interesting and the most enviable military service iu the world.” 

300 . The number of troops in the service of the Company in each year, from 1813 to 
1830, is shown in the second column of the Table given under the head fl Two Services,” 
in this Synopsis. 

301 . Sir John Malcolm observes that the present constitution of the' Indian army is one 
“ which (with all its defects) should not be rashly changed, or injudiciously altered.” Any 
improvement therein tC should be considered on its own grounds, and not with the reference, 
which is too often made, to the comparative condition and pretensions of an army from 
which its constitution is altogether different.” 

302 . In the Appendix are some remarks on the peculiarities of the India military system, 

intended principally for those who have not previously unformed themselves of the subject, 
and who might otherwise encounter difficulties in the 1 investigation of the subject, which it 
is the object of these remarks to remove. „ - 

*■ < * , i * „ ■ . 

Transfer of the Company's Army to the Crown. 

303 . On the question whether it would he des^ra^Ie to transfer the Company’s army to 

the Crown, Sir Thomas Tleynell and Sir Theophjlus Pritzler, who’ have both served! as 
general officers on the Indian staff ; Captain Macan, who acted as Persian interpreter to the 
Commander-in-chief in India ; Sir Edward Paget, who 'served as Commander-in-chief ; and 
Colonel Watson, who served as Actant-general of Bengal, are in favour of the transfer 
with qualifications. ' 

304. On 



V. 

AlTKNDiX (B.) 
continual^ 

(& 4 *v — Remarks by 
Mr. CabolJ, 

6 tli August 1882 . 


450 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Names of Officers-*- continued. 


MADRAS: 


E. J. Eliaway 
H. S. Gale 
A. P. Russell 
J. 15 . Mercier 
E. Rule . . 

E. Williams 
II. Wallis 
T. Watson 
A. Sihbald 

C. S. J. Grant 
T. Howell 
A. Campbell 
J. G. Mitford 

F. Mountford 
J. II. Bennett 
A. Ilendrice 
. 1 . J. James 
T. Locke 

W. Low 
11 . Sheddon 
J. B. Nottidge 

G. Lee . . 

R. Dunmore 
J. Clemens 
C. Martin 

C. M. Robertson 
J. Laurie 
T. 11. C. Man till 
M. Lovler 
1 '. A Crichton 
II. Strong 
A. Buncett 
R. Butler 
J. Peake 
W. Drake 
L. Maedowall 

D. C. Stewart 
J. S. Kensey 
C. Sinclair 
C. II. Gibb 
R. Gordon 



i ' 

Ensign Lieut. 

Years 

of 

1 


ot 

1 ° r 

1 Service 

M a d n a s — continued . 


1 809 

l8l4 

5 

A. Ciray 

. . 

l8io 

l8l4 

4 

N. Spence 

. , 

1809 

1813 

4 

II. Be van 

, . 

1 809 

1815 

6 

W. Graham 

. . 

1807 

1 81 ii 

5 

J. Richard 

. . 

J 1809 

1812 

3 

C. Davinienc . . 

. . 

j 1806 

1811 

.5 

J. Forest 

. . 

; 1806 

l8l2 

6 

II. Bolton 


i8o 7 

1813 

6 

W. Macintosh . . 

. . 

1 807 

I813 

6 

J. F. Palmer . . 

. . 

ISO., 

I8I3 

4 

C. M. Bird 

. . 

I8O9 

1814 

5 

W. Allan 


1810 

181G 

6 

S. (). Smith 


1 809 

1814 

5 

VV. Bourdieu 

. . 

1807 

l8l2 

5 

R. Gibbins 

. . 

1 807 

l8l2 

5 

J. Ker 

. . 

1810 

1815 

/> 

W. Macleod . . 


1810 

181 5 

5 

H. W. Poole . . 


1809 

1813 

4 

W. Strahan 

. . 

1810 

1814 

4 

H. It. King , . . , 

. . 

1810 

i8i 5 

5 

T. J. Master . . 

1 

• • 1 

1810 

1816 

6 

N. Syme 

• • 1 

1810 

1817 

7 

J. Allan 

• ♦ i 

l80Q 

1814 

5 

D. S. Maitland 

. . | 

l8lO 

1815 

5 

H. Cazalet 

• • i 

l8lO 

i8i 5 

5 

J. Ward 

.. i 

l8l(> : 

I 

1 81/; 

5 

J. Wright 


I809 ! 

J 813 

4 

H. F. Bowness 


1809 j 

I814 

5 

J. W. Corbould 

. . 

iHotj 

1814 

5 

A. Macdonald 


1810 1 

1815 

5 

H. A. Thompson 


1 8 1 0 

18.16 

6 

II. Serjeant . . . . ] 

. . 

1 807 

1812 

5 

W. H. Baddely . . ] 


1 808 

1812 

4 

W. Scott . . .. 1 

. . 

1810 

1814 

4 

T. B. Jones . . . . ] 


1808 

1813 

5 

J. Govuinc «« . . ] 


i8oy 

1813 

4 

J. Maker .. . . ] 

. . 

J 8O9 

l8l ft 

6 

T. C. S. Hyde „ . 1 


l8lO 

1815 

5 

R. IL Ilodge .. .. 1 


l8lO 

1816 

6 

R. Few , . . . ] 

• • 

l8lO 

1815 

5 

J. Low , . . . ] 


Ensigr 

Lieut. 

Yeai 

of 

of 

of 

Servii 

1808 

1 

; >8 i 5 

l 

1 7 

1809 

1815 

6 

1810 

1816 

6 

1810 

! 1817 

7 

1811 

1 i8i 5 

4 

1811 

i 1817 

6 

1812 

18>7 

5 

l8l0 

i 1814 

4 

l8lO 

i 1815 

5 

l8ll 

i 1816 

5 

1812 

1816 

4 

1 807 

1812 

r> 

1808 

1813 

.5 

00 

O 

so 

1815 

Q ; 

1809 

1816 

7 

1809 

1816 

7 

1808 

1813 

5 

1808 

1814 

6 

1808 

1814 

6 

1808 

1814 

6 

1809 

1816 

7 

i8oy 

1816 

7 

1810 

1817 

7 

1810 

1818 

8 

1808 

1814 

6 

1808 

1814 

G 

1809 

1815 

6 

1811 

1816 

6 

l8l2 

1817 

5 

1807 

1813 

6 

1808 

1813 

5 

1808 

1814 

6 

1809 

1814 

5 

l8lO 

1815 

5 

1806 

1812 

6 

1807 

1813 

6 

1807 

1813 

6 

1807 

1814 

7 

1807 

1814 

7 

1809 

1815. 

6 

1812 

1817 

. 5 


SELECT COMMITTEE of the HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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V. 

Military. 


304. On the other hand. Sir Jasper Nicolls and Sir Lionel Smith, who have also served 
as general officers on the staff, and Colonel Hopkinson of the Madras artillery, and 
Colonel David Greenhill of the Madras infantry, are as decidedly opposed to such an ar- 
rangement. 

305. Colonel Aitchison of the Bombay army gave only a qualified opinion ; Colonel 
John Munro of the Madras army, an undecided one ; and Sir John Malcolm declined to 
give one, while “ ignorant of what is intended to be done relative to the future govern- 
ment of India.” 

306. Sir Robert Scot of the Madras infantry, and Colonel Leighton of the Bombay 
infantry, are of opinion that the transfer could only with propriety be made in case the ter- 
ritory were at the same time to be taken from the Company. 

307. Sir Thomas Reynell is of opinion that it is, and Colonel David Greenhill of the 
Madras infantry, that it is not, the wish of the Company’s officers generally that such a 
transfer should be made. 

308. Should the transfer be made. Sir Thomas Reynell and Colonel Watson think it 
should be on the principle of retaining it still as a colonial army, the promotion being kept 
quite distinct ; and Sir Thcophilus Pritzler, who also concurs in that view in respect to the 
cavalry and infantry, is further of opinion that the Company’s European regiments should 
be disbanded, but that the artillery might with propriety and advantage be incorporated 
with the royal artillery. Colonel Hopkinson is opposed to this view. It is stated by Sir 
R. Scot, that King’s artillery formerly served in India. 

309. In the Appendix, the following additional information is supplied in regard to this 
question. 

310. Sir T. Pritzler observes that the separation of “ the Company's army from the 
King’s has been productive of the greatest obstacle to its efficiency, good spirit, and 
economy.” He adds, “ the bringing of the whole together directly under the authority of 
ministers and establishment of the Crown, would, in my opinion, at once remove all 
jealousy, and for ever banish the idea of its being possible for the ollie.ers of the Indian 
army to resist authority. It. would be desirable to keep regimental officers of the Native 
army (both cavalry and infantry) distinct from the European army, inasmuch as that the 
management of Europeans and Natives is so widely different. Officers and soldiers now 
pensioned because they cannot serve in India, would be equal to service in Europe.” 

311. Colonel John Munro, who it will be perceived is favourable to the principle of a 
transfer, has, in his reply to the Board’s circular, entered into an exposition of the general 
principle on which the transfer might be made. 

312. Major Wilson, who advocates “ the important measure of amalgamating the whole 
of the Indian army into one body, to bo under ono Governor and one Commander-in-chief,” 
dwells on the disadvantage from the existence of a local Company’s army, and expresses 
an opinion in favour of the army being under the authority of ministers and the establish- 
ments of the Crown. 

313. Captain Page thinks that the change that would be effected by the transfer of the 
army to the Crown, “ could not but bo of the most beneficial nature.’’ 

314. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke is decidedly favourable to a transfer. In this case, 
he remarks, the artillery and engineer corps at each Presidency “ would form a separate 
battalion or division, and the officers of corresponding rank might be allowed to exchange 
with those of the royal artillery and engineers, without any limitation or restriction.” 
Addiscombe should be incorporated with Woolwich, but the engineer appointments should 
be the prizes of proficiency as at present. 

315. Sir William Kheir Grant states that the transfer of the army to the Crown would 
not be acceptable to the Company's officers, but that the Indian army “ would ultimately 
gain much (and the State would also gain) in' the zeal, efficiency, subordination, and dis- 

v. g 2 cipliue 


Reply to Questions 
67 and fi8, 2338. 
1354 - 5 - 6 . 

1567-8. 

1734 - 5 - 6 . 
1096, 730. 


14 ryi 
1931 - 


47i 

1568 


3°9> 483-4- 
1008-9. 

11(13. 


1354, 1355, 1356. 
143.5- 


Appendix (B ), 
No. 5, p. 267. 


No i7> P- 356 

No- i8> p 375 

P- 379 
P 381 

No. 21, p. 388 

No. 7, p. 274. 
P- •-175- 


No 6, p. 270 
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BOMBAY : 


W. Henderson 
J. Uowbotham 
T>. Mitchell 
W. Inglis 
D. Capon 
A. Morse 
A. N. Hidilell 
T. Gordon 
J. Laurie 
W. Spratt 
J. W. Aitchison 
H. Adams 
A. W. Burn 
W. I). Robertson 
T. E. Bavnes 
J. B. Seeley 
T. Lay . . 


V. — MILITARY. 

Names of Officers, &c. — continued. 


Fjifiign 

of 


1809 

1809 
1 S 1 1 
1807 

1810 

1811 
1811 
1 805 
1 805 
1809 
180 G 
1807 
1 80.5 

1807 

1808 

1809 
1811 


Lieut. 

of 


1813 


Years i 
of 

Service 


7 


Bombay — continued. 


T. D. Morris 


! 1813 

4 

J. Mills 

1809 : 

| 181.5 

4 

T. Leighton 

1808 

, 1812 

5 

W. Lean 

i8n 

l 1815 

5 

W. Clark 

1811 

1816 

r> 

W. F. Dunlop . . 

1811 

1817 

G 

C. Payne . . 

1 807 

1811 

G 

G. Hoc .. .. ; 

1807 

1813 

8 

M. F. Collis .. .. i 

1807 

1814 

5 

J. S. Inadcll . . 

| 18(H) 

i8u ! 

! 5 

G. Sanystcr 

1807 

1812 ] 

5 

H. Waite 

j 1807 

1812 j 

7 

C. Newport 

1 0 

1 009 

i8, 3 j 

G 

J. Simpson . . . . i 

1809 

1814 

G 

J. Worthy . . . . j 

1810 

I8I4 

5 

J. Addison .. . . j 

1811 

1815 

1 

4 


1 


Liisigu ■ Lieut, 
of : of 


Years 
4 it 

Service. 


1 


1814 
1814 
1814 
1 8-17 
1817 
1817 
1810 

1812 

1813 

1814 
l8ia 
1812 

1H14 

181/3 

1815 
1817 


. r > 

ft 

6 

G 

G 

5 


v. 

A I'l'KMUX ! IV 

c out at m u. 

(23.) — R mi larks h\ 
Mr. ( Vi in'll. 

Gtli August IM.S*:. 


Lieutenant to Captain. 


v. 3 Q 


BENGAL. 

Lieut. 

i 

Capt. 

Y T enrs 

of 


Lieut. 

Cupt. 

T 

Ycai 


of 

of 

Service. 

B ENG A L — CO?l$t lined. 

of 

of 

OI 

Scrvir 

1 

C.C. Smith 

1804 

1818 

14 

T. W. Halmn . . 

1 " 

j 1804 

h" 

; 1819 

1/3 

G. Bolton , . 

1804 

1819 

15 

R. L. Dickson 

! 1 8 O 7 

! 1819 

14 

J. Patterson 

180 G 

1819 

1.3 

F. Twine 

: l 805 

j 1820 

1/3 

J. Holbrow 

1808 

1820 

12 

J. W. Jones 

I 808 

1820 

1 2 

T. W. Broadbent 

1804 

1818 

14 

P. Tenlon 

j I 80 G 

1819 

1 3 

P. Jercmic 

1804 

1818 

14 

A. Trotter 

' I 8 O 3 

1818 

LG 

J. Harris 

1804 

1819 

15 

H. Axford 

; 1803 

1819 

j iG 

W. Dechizean . . 

1804 

1818 

14 

H. B. Jenkins . . 

1804 

1818 

1 i 4 

H. (" 00 k 

1804 

1818 

H 

S. Swinhoe 

; 1805 

1819 

14 

J. B. Pratt 

1804 

1819 

l 5 1 

D. Crichton 

1 l 80,5 

1 1818 : 

1 L3 

G. P. Field 

1804 

1819 

1 15 | 

J. E. W T allis 

| l 80 G 

1819 1 

' L3 

E. T. Bradby . . 

1805 

1819 

H ! 

J. W r . Looker 

I 1804 

1819 

1,5 

T. Arbuthnot 

1803 

1818 

15 i 

J. Do Waal 

1804 

1820 

iG 

W. F. Wilson 

1804 

1819 

15 

J. J. Gordon 

1804 

1818 j 

14 

R. Ross . . 

1805 

1819 

14 

A. Dick 

1804 

1820 

iG 

T. Maddock 

1804 

1819 

1 5 

W. A. Yates 

1804 

1818 

24 

H. O’Donnei 

1805 

1820 

x 5 

F. Buckley 

1804 

1819 

LO 

C. E. Turner . . 

1807 

1820 

13 

J. Fleming 

1805 

1818 

13 

J. Fagan „ . . 

1807 

1820 

1,3 

F. Grant 

1805 

1819 

H 

T. S. Oliver 

1804 

1818 

14 

J. Seppings 

1804 

1818 

14 

J. Thomas 

1804 

1819 

x 5 

C. Methuen 

1805 

1819 

14 

A. Dunsmure . . 

1803 

1818 

l 5 

C. Dobbs 

1804 

1818 | 

1 

14 
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cipline of the troops by- a transfer to the Crown; but then the measure must be guarded by 
many precautionary checks, or the advantages of the change might be considerably im- 
paired.” 

3 1 C). On the other hand, Colonel Stannus states, that the effect of consolidating “the 
Indian army with the King’s would prove highly prejudicial 1 to the public interests, It 
would he most injurious to the discipline of Native regiments, if officers were transferred to 
them from the British army.” The inevitable result woufcLbfl the. gradual but complete 
disorganization of the army. -d* 1 : ’ 

317 . Lieutenant-colonel Baker thinks that the army must go with,, the territory; and 
Lieutenant-colonel Mayne,* Colonel Pennington, f Colonel Shenvood^f and Lieutenant- 
colonel Do Havilland§ arc unfavourable to a transfer of the army to the' Crown. 

318 . Lieut cuant- colonel Do llavilland remarks that the army cannot be separated from 
the Government. 

3 1 U. Sir II. Worsley considers the continued separation of the King’s and Company’s 
army as desirable. 

3 * 20 . Colonel Salmond states that the transfer of the army to the Crown, unless with the 
territory, “ appears to be an experiment at once hazardous and gratuitous.” Ho adds, if 
the measure be determined upon, “ no better scheme can be devisod for that purpose than 
the one proposed by Lord Cornwallis in his letter to Mr. Duudas of the 7 th November 

17W.” 

321 . Captain Grant Duff dwells on the danger from a transfer of the army to the Crown 
from an abuse of patronage. 

322 . Mr. Elphinstone, in speaking of the. disadvantage that would result from transfer- 
ring the army to the Crown, states that “ the transfer would introduce greater and more 
lasting discontent than has ever been experienced yet;” and that •“ the separation of the 
Civil government from the Military would probably not answer in, .any country, but least of 
all iu ludia.” 

323 . In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, it is supposed that no advantage 
would result from a transfer of the army to the Crown ; but it is remarked that if a transfer 
should be determined upon, the details should be settled' in concert with a committee of 
officers ; and that the army must continue a local army even if the transfer were to take 
place. 

324 . Lieutenant-colonel Hopkinson thinks that if the transfer were to take place the 
Company’s officers would, “ if not immediately, very soon lose by the greater interest of 
the officers coming from England.” 

325 . Sir John Malcolm refers to his opinions in vol/ii. page 204 , of his Political History, 
remarking, that “ as a question of expediency or policy, it will be most materially affected 
by any changes or revisions that may be made in the constitution of the government of our 
Eastern empire at home or abroad.” 

320 . Colonel Lirnond doubts whether a transfer to the Crqwn .would be productive of 
economy. Sir John Malcolm, Coloucl Salmond, and Sir William K^ir ,-jjrrant are of opinion 
that no savings would result from the transfer that could not now be carried into effect. 
Sir T. Pritzler anticipates no considerable saving, “ except by the consolidation of the 
King’s and Company’s establishments, unless the troops cOuld be conveyed to and from 
India*at a cheaper rate by the Transport Board than it is n<Av done by the Company.” 

327 . Colonel John Mutiro thinks that the army could be. 4? economically managed by the 
King as the Company. 

328 . Captain 


* Appendix (B), No. 30, p. 886/ t Appendix (B), No. 10, p. 806. 

J Appendix (B), No. 11, p. 303. i Appendix (B), No. 8, p. 882. 
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y 

Bengal — continued . 

T. Fiddes 

J. E. Webster . . 

(>. Stubbs 

J. N. Jackson .. 

J. Johnson 

IT. M. Wheeler .. 

R. W. Pogson . . 

J. C. Parke 

I). Presgrave 

W W. Moore 

J. Trclavvay 

Lieut. 

of 

1805 

1805 

180G 

1 805 

1805 

1805 

1 805 

1 804 

1804 
1808 

1 805 

Cupt. 

of 

1810 

1818 

1819 

1818 

1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 

1818 

1819 
1819 

I 

j Years 

1 

Service 

J 

1 

14 

13 

13 
C 3 
H 
H 

14 

1.5 

: H 

1 1 

j H 

B en g a l — conti n tied. 

J. Anderson 

T. Young 

W. Reding 

W. S. Webb 

P. M. Hay 

C. H. Raymond 

J. Hunter 

J. Macgregor . . 

H. Morrieson 

S. Land 

W. Mackic .. 

Lieut. 

of 

1804 

1804 

1805 

1803 

1804 
1804 

1803 

1804 
1804 
1803 
1803 

Capt. 

of 

1818 

1818 

1820 

1818 

1819 
1819 

1818 

1819 
1819 

1818 

1819 

Years 

of 

Service. 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1.5 

16 

MADRAS: 

J. S. Spankie .. 


1804 

1818 

14 

M a dk a s — continued. 

J. Noble 

1809 

1820 

11 

B. Ilooper 


1805 

1818 

13 

F. Robson 


180,5 

1819 

14 

II. K yd . . 

• • 

1805 

1818 

13 

H. Holmes 


1806 

1819 

13 

C. 1 . Peile 

. . 

1801 

1817 

16 

G. Jones 


1806 

1819 

13 

J. Monericli 

J. J-yfe .. 


1804 

1819 

15 

J. Perry 

J. J. O’Donnoghuc 

B % 

1807 

1820 

13 

. . 

1806 

1820 

14 


1804 

1818 

14 

K. Hunter 

. . 

1 803 

1817 

14 

G. Drew 


1804 

1818 

14 

H. Conwav 


1804 

1819 

15 

J. Hodgson . . 

9 « 

1805 

1819 

14 

A. r french 

. . 

1 804 

1818 

14 

G. J. Blair 


1804 

1818 

14 

C. Herbert 

M. ,J. Harris . . 

J. Watson 

K. Oldnall 

T. J. Wilkins . . 

. . 

1804 

1819 

15 

F. Norton 


1805 

1819 

14 

• • 

1804 

181k 

14 

J. Mallandain . . 


1 805 

1819 

14 


1 80 

1818 

13 

T. W. Wigan . . 


1806 

1820 

14 


1805 

1818 

13 

A. Cooke 


i 1 Bo, 5 

1818 

13 

. . 

1 805 

1819 

14 

H. Wahab .. 


180b 

1818 

12 

W. Hardy 

* • 

1804 

1818 

14 

J. Michael 

• » 

1807 

1819 

12 

A. 1 ullocb 


1804 

1820 : 

lb 

J. Matthews .. 


1808 

1820 

12 

11. Bowyer 

. . 

1804 

1818 

14 

J. Hadwen 

• » 

1804 

1818 

14 

A. Roberts 


1 804 

1818 

14 

C. 0 . Fothergill 


I 1804 

1818 

14 

\V. Hunter 

G. II. Isaacke .. 


1804 

1819 

15 

W. T. Sneyd . . 


1804 

1819 

15 


1805 

1819 

*4 

II. Ross 


! 1804 

1818 

14 

J. Boles 


1806 

1819 

13 

G. Leggatt 

, , 

1804 

1818 

I 14 

J. Rodger 


1807 

1819 

12 

C. Waddell . . 


1804 

1819 

15 

G. Norman 

• • 

1808 

1820 

12 

H. Tocker . . 


1805 

1820 

15 

H. Walker 

J. Bayley 


1804 

1819 

15 

W. Kutzlcben . . 

f § 

1804 

1818 

14 

• * 1 

1804 

1819 

*5 

E. H. Leith 

# # 

1804 

1818 

14 

I . G. Newell 

J. Macdonald . . 

J. Kitson 

i 

• • i 

1805 

1820 

15 

J. 11 . Talbot . . 

• • 

1804 

1819 

15 

• • 

1804 

1818 

H 

G. H. Budd . . 


1805 

1819 

14 


1805 

1820 

if> 

C. D. Dunn . . 


1805 

1820 

15 

v\ . Kelso 

• • 

1 804 

1819 

1.5 

It. Crew 


1804 

1818 

14 

A. Bentley 

N. Alves 


1804 

1819 

15 

B. Blake 


1804 

1818 

14 

• • 

1 805 

1820 

15 

W. Hende . . 


1805 

1819 

14 

1 . Cox . . 

. . 

1804 

1819 

15 

C. Newman 


1805 ( 

.1819 

14 

J. .Leighton 

II. Ceyle 

K. Bond 

• • 

1804 

1820 

16 

J. Ewing 

• • 

1803 1 

*1817 

14 


1805 

1820 

15 

G. Ogilvic 

• « 

1804 

1817 

13 


1808 

I8l8 

10 

J. Macdonald . . 

• • 

1804 

1818 

14 
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328. Captain Page is of opinion that the transfer would be attended with " a very con- 
siderable saving of expense.” 1 ' ' • 

,, Company’s Officers. 

' '/«■■* i . ‘ 

329. The information afforded by the witnesses in relation to the European commissioned 
officers of the Company’s service, may be classed in reference to the rules observed in regard 
to their apjpoiotment Originally as cadets, the means adopted to qualify young officers on 
their arrival in India for the discharge of their respective duties, by impressing upon them 
the importance of respecting the prejudices of the Natives, and encouraging them to culti- 
vate the native languages. 

330. The regulations of the service in respect to promotion ; the situation and authority 
of commanding officers of corps ; the number of officers required to be effective with regi- 
ments, and the means of maintaining an uniform efficiency in corps, either by restrictions 
in the selection of officers for stall’ and other appointments, by flic formation of skeleton 
corps, or by the separation of the civil staff. 

331. The effect also of regimental promotion in opposing a difficulty in the way of a 
reduction of the army by whole regiments, will have to be considered under this head, as 
well as the regulations in regard to furlough and retirement, the employment of military 
officers in civil situations, and any other points in relation to the officers, not specified above. 


V. 

Military. 

Appendix (It.), 
No. p. 388. 


Cadets, including their 'preparatory Education in England and in India, to qualify them, 
as Officers, for the competent discharge of their Duties. 

332. The European officers of the Company’s army commence their service as cadets. 
They are eligible to be appointed cadets at 1(5 years of age; but Colonel Leighton is of 
opinion that “ it would he better for the service and for themselves were cadets not sent to 
India before the age of 18.” He thinks " they would be more healthy and more useful.” 
He recommends that some rule should regulate the future appointment of cadets, to avoid 
the inconveniences described in the subjoined extract : “ The practice of allowing a great 
number of casualties to occur in the army, and of then sending out a great number of cadets 
at one time or in one season,* I consider very injurious to the service. It makes too great 
a break in the regiments, too groat a difference between the length of service or standing of 
subalterns in succession, and too great a number of young men get together. At other 
times, cadets are sent out when there are not commissions for them. When I left Bombay 
there were 28 cadets in the infantry alone for whom there were no vacancies, and two or 
three supernumerary lieutenants aud ensigns in most of the regiments, which was owing 
to the reduction of the strength of the army, and number of officers, ordered in 1829.” 

333. Sir T. Pritder is of opinion that “ if the officers of cavalry and infantry were allowed 
to purchase ensigneies and boruetcies at a moderate rate,” he is “ not certain but that it 
would cost their friends less money than it does at present to equip and send out cadets, 
and the benefit to young men ami the service would he incalculable.” 

334. Colonel Stannqs thinks, that, in case of a transfer, cadets should bo appointed by 
ministers Under similar regulations as at present, and that *' the system of regimental rise 
by seniority .ought never to be interfered with.” 

335. Lieutenant-colonel Maynp remarks, that ” it would be highly beneficial to them- 
selves and the sortie? were cadets, after attaining the age of 16, obliged to pass one year fit 
Addiscombe or spine military institution, and on arrival in India they should be attached for 
another year to N&tiVfe Wgftrrents at a large military station.” 

336. Major 
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BOMBAY: 


J. Brough 

C. Parr 

J. Shirrcff 
G. P. Taylor 
N. C. Maw 
J. J. Puston 
J. Elder.. 

II. Montrem . . 
J. Brown 
J. Morin 

J. B. Dunsterville 
T. Danbeney 
R. Maefarlane . . 
It. Robertson .. 
J. Grarit . . 

J. Irving 

G. P. Seward . . 

D. IT. Bcllasis .. 
C. Gray . . 

C. B. James 
J. Hushes 
J. Cooke 

F. Hi ekes 
J. Stewart 

R. A. Bromley .. 
T. Pierce 
P. Fearon 
J. Gibbon 

G. Challen 

J. Cruickshank , . 

R. Taylor 

E. Frederick 
T. Morgan 
J.J. Barton 
G. Tweedy 
W. Hollis 

D. Wilson 
G. Arder 
J. Keith . . 

C. W. El wood .. 
C. Whitehill . . 
It. W. Fleming . . 

G. A. Itigby 

S. Long . . 

T. Palin 

H. D. Robertson 
M. L. Gallwey .. 
A. RoberUorfl . . 
W.Miall 

W. Gordon 
J. W. Graham . . 


V.— MILITARY. 
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453 


Lieut. 

of 


Capt. 

of 


1808 

1809 
1809 
1 809 

1801 
1 8oi 
1 803 
1801 
1 801 
1801 

1 80 1 

1803 

1804 

1806 
1 8 1 1 
1 800 

1802 

1802 

1803 
1803 
180,5 

1807 
1807 

*799 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1802 

1803 

1806 

1807 

1800 

1801 

1801 

1802 

1805 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1800 

1801 
1807 
1807 

1809 

1810 

1810 

1811 

1801 

1802 

1803 
1803 


1819 

1819 

1820 
1820 
1814 
1 8 1 ,5 

1816 

1817 
1817 

1817 

1818 

1819 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1811 

1816 

1817 

1818 


I 1819 

1820 
! 1820 
| 1820 

1812 

1812 

1817 

1817 

1817 

1818 
1820 
1820 

1814 
1817 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1820 
1820 
1812 

1815 

1818 

1819 
1819 

1819 

1820 
1820 
1812 

1816 

1816 

1817 


Years 

of 

Service. 


1 1 
10 
1 1 
1 1 
13 
»4 
1.3 

16 
if) 
iG 

17 
iG 
15 

13 
8 

11 

14 

15 
15 
iG 

13 

13 

13 

12 
17 
17 
15 

15 

14 

13 

14 
iG 
iG 

16 

14 

15 
14 

13 
12 

14 

11 

12 
10 

9 

10 

9 

11 
14 

13 
H 


It. Harrison 
M. Blackall 
J. II. Dunsteville 
A. W. Browne 
T. G. Stewart .. 
R. M . Grind Jay 
J. Morse 
E. Davies 
H . A. Hervey . . 
J. Inverarity 
R. Stamper 
\V. 1 1. Stanley . . 

A. C. H. Lamy 

E. Pearson 

J. Snodgrass .. 

B. Ambrose 
G. Ed sail 

F. Dangcrficld . . 

C. Davies 

C. Garrnway . . 
W. Morrison . . 
P.W.Pedler .. 
J. Livingston . . 
W. H. Sykes .. 

M. Soppitt 

A. B. Campbell 
It. Heule 
J. Taylor 
W. Miles 

G. Hutchinson 
W. Perkins 

A . J. O. Browne 
J. S. Bamford . . 
W. Nash 
J. Jones 

G. B. Brooks .. 
P. Lodwick 
J. Smith 

F. Farquharson 

G. Noble 

J. D. Crozicr . . 
R. Campbell . . 
A. Grafton 
It. H. Dcshamp 

N. Betts 
I). Barr 

R. Barewell 
J. P. Napier 
M. Bagnold 
J. Barclay 
G.J. Wilson .. 


Bombay — continued. 


v. 3 Q 2 


Lieut. 

of 


1805 

1805 
I 80G 

1 806 

1 802 

1 803 

1 804 
1 805 
1 8 o,5 

1806 

1 808 
1810 

1 800 

1801 
1803 

1803 

180.5 

180.5 

1807 

1809 

1804 
1 800 

1 802 
1802 
1 804 


1 80,5 
1 80,5 
1807 
1800 
1 800 
1 805 

1804 

1 805 

1803 
1 8 o.q 
180G 

1800 

1801 

1804 
1 803 
1807 
180.5 
180G 
1807 


j Capt. 

! of 


1 So,5 
1 80G 
1 80G 
1807 
1801 
1804 
1 804 


1819 

1819 


1820 

1820 

1814 

1817 

1818 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1820 
1814 
1814 

1 8 1 .5 

1 8 1 G 
1818 

1818 
1820 
1820 

181.5 
1817 
1817 

1819 
1819 
1819 

1819 

1820 
1812 

181.5 
1817 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1819 

1820 
1812 
181 1 
1817 
1817 
1817 

1819 | 

1820 
1822 1 
1817 

1816 

1817 
1817 
1819 

1819 
18 JO 

1820 


Years 

of 

Service. 


14 

L3 

14 

L3 

13 

13 

14 
1.3 
14 
14 
14 
1 2 
1 1 
1 I 
1 1 
1.3 
12 


10 

1.5 


lG 

14 


iG 
H 
M 
12 
1 1 
8 


1.5 

15 


1:5 


14 

14 

14 


13 

1*2 

1 1 


L3 
1 ‘2 


1 G 


1.5 

14 
17 

15 

1.3 

14 

1 2 
14 
14 

13 
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640, 1808. 
1841, 1821. 

69G. 

I 8<n to 1864. 


()()(). 


1288. 

Ditto. 

•HJ'I 


700. 

1847. 

1001, 1854. 


Appendix ( 13 .), 
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Question 

n 73 - 


1407. 


liv 

336 . Major Wilson observes, “ It seems absolutely necessary that the present system of 
recruiting the service generally by young men set apart for it should be continued. The 
occasional introduction of others should be the exception, and the above should be the 
general rule. Well educated young men should alone fill up vacancies.” 

337 . Captain Duff recommends that there should be a Board of Examiners at the India 
House, who should prevent the passing of any cadet for the cavalry or infantry who had 
not received as good an education as is common to gentlemen’s sons of their ago and he 
thinks there should bo a semiuary at each Presidency 44 for the instruction of a certain 
number of officers.” 

338 . Cadets for the artillery and engineers are educated at the military seminary at 
Addiscombe. There are generally about 150 cadets under instruction at the seminary, and 
about 60 annually are dispatched to India. cr The establishment is formed for the training 
of officers for the engineers and artillery service ; but for the last year or two those branches 
of the service not requiring all the cadets, the others have been drafted to the general 
service.” Colonel Houston’s evidence may bo consulted for further particulars in relation 
to the seminary at Addiscombe, which it does not appear requisite to notice in detail in this 
place. 

339 . Sir J. Malcolm, in speaking of the cadets of the Company’s service, describes the 
education given to the engineers at Addiscombe, and completed at Chatham, as ** excellent.” 
He continues: “ Officers of the artillery who require science arc also well educated at 
Addiscombe, and the officers of this branch, when they arrive in India, join depots (I am 
speaking more particularly of Bombay), pass through an institution which completes their 
education in all practical branches of artillery, in a manner that perfectly fits them for their 
duties.” Colonel Liniond also bears similar testimony in regard to the “ very able manner” 
in which the artillery cadets arc educated at Addiscombe; and he has supplied full particulars 
of the mode in which that education is followed, on the arrival of the cadet in India, at the 
depot of instruction at Madras. 

ic With respect to officers of cavalry and infantry” (Sir J. Malcolm continues), u I am 
not aware that any particular education lias been prescribed for them in England; but 
speaking from my knowledge of those who have come to India many years past, I must say 
that I deem it impossible any army could receive youths better qualified to enter upon the 
general duties of the military profession, both by their education and habits of life. They 
have sometimes been placed at depots, w here they receive instruction from officers specifically 
appointed to qualify them to joiii the respective corps to which they are attached, as soon as 
vacancies occur, but of late it has been usual to send them to the corps to which they were 
appointed. They are not, however, employed on detachment duties until qualified.” 

340 . Lieutenant-colonel De llavilland is of opinion that the seminary at Addiscombe is 
not now necessary. 

341. An officer on his arrival in India takes his chance whether he is appointed to an 
European or a Native regiment ; and “ in that corps he remains until he obtains the rank 
of lieutenant -colonel, unless removed by augmentation of the army.” 

342. The following additional particulars are supplied by Sir Robert Scot, in regard to 
cadets on their arrival in India: “ When I arrived in India, cadets were usually allowed, 
under some restrictions, to choose their own corps; afterwards, it became the rule to attach 
them for some time to European corps. To that succeeded a cadet company, organized, as 
far as circumstances admitted, as a company of regular infantry, with which all infantry 
cadets were detained for a considerable time ; but this plan proving eminently unsuccessful, 
was discontinued, and since that time the system has been to post them temporarily, that 
until their rank on the list of the season was ascertained from England, to such corps as lay* 
most conveniently, or was thought likely to prove the best school for teaching them their 
duty : on their rank being fixed, they w ere posted permanently and ordered to join, Wne^ 
I left India tliere was what was called a cadet institution at each. Presidency, where, tha* 
young gentlemen on their arrival from Europe were received, taken care of, and equipped 
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Captain to Major. 

I. Captain-lieutenant to Captain. 


BENGAL . 


J. Stuart 
J. S. Harriott 
J. Scott . . 

W. P. Price 
(i. Herbert 
J. Owen . . 

\V. .1. Matthews 
,J. Lindsay 


MADRAS: 

11. P. Pepper .. 
J. T. Johnson 
F. II. Smith 
W. C. Fraser 
W. II. Sale 
E. W. Snow 
J. W. White 


BOMBAY : 

A. Hogg 
W. Turner 

I . D. Ballantinc 

J. Stewart 
(LB. Boles 
J. F. Salter 

R. A. Willis .. 

N. C. Maw 


BENGAL: 


J. P. Keble 
J. Sliaplund 
J Guiner 
O. Baldock 
(. Fagan 


I Captain 
! Lieut. 

I of 


1 805 
j 1805 
1 804 

1804 

1 805 
1804 


Captain 

of 


1808 
1 807 
1806 

1806 
1 80C) 

1807 
1805 | 1806 

i 1804 j 1806 


1804 

1804 

1804 

1805 

1 80.5 

1 80.5 


1807 ! 
1807 

1806 

1807 

1808 
1 806 

1805 1 1809 


Years 

Service, j Benga L — continued . 


P. Byers 
J. Hall . . 

‘2 I C. S. Fagan 

2 j W. Innis 
1 J.Cock 

3 F. Edwards 

1 | J. Wilson 

*2 M. Keating 


Madras — continued. 
T. Wren 

J.W. Baker .. 

W. Preston 
A. J. Clarin 
D. Mackay 
J. Lindsay 


Captain 
Lieut, 
of . 


1805 
1 805 
1805 

1804 

1805 

1804 

1 805 


Captain 

of 


1807 
1809 

1808 

1806 } 

1807 j 
180b j 
1807 j 


Years 

of 

Serv in 


1804 | 1807 ; 


3 

3 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 


, 180,5 ; 1809 1 4 

! 1805 j 1806 j 1 

| 1 8 o,5 1806 i 1 

1805 1 1807 j 2 

18 o,5 1807 ' 2 

1804 : 1806 ! 2 


1805 

180,5 


i8of) 

l80(i 


1810 1812 

1811 j l8l2 

1809 : 1813 
1809 j i 8 1 2 


1810 

1812 


1814 

1814 


4 

1 

2 

1 
4 

3 

4 

2 
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W. Miles 
N. Belts 
C. Whitehill 
W. Meall 
T. G. Stewart . 
W. H. Stanley . 
G. Garraway . 


1813 | 1815 1 
1813 j 181b j 

1812 ! 1815 ; 

1813 I 181G ! 
j 1813 I 1814 j 

1813 | 1814 | 

1814 j 1815 j 


2 

3 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 


II. 

1 

I 

Captain 

Major 

of 

of 

1804 

1814 

1804 

181 1 

1805 

1812 

1804 ! 

1813 

; i h «4 j 

1811 


II. Captain to Major. 


Years | 
of I 
Service. I 
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10 j J. Sharpe 
7 j IT. Griffiths 
7 j G. M. Popham 
9 | J. Nicol 

7 I 


Captain 

of 

Major 

of 

1 

I Year* 

' of 
Service. 

1805 

1814 

9 

1804 

1814 

10 

1805 


i 8 

1804 

1 

1814 

10 
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for joining fhgjr, reactive regiments, by, ^ oflicer, selected, and permanently /appointed for 
that purppsq.; h^t I .ppderstand tlipse institutions have since been discontinued, which 
I think is to pe regretted.” • 

343. It is not requisite that an officer on his arrival in India should be appointed to an 
European corps beft^ he is allowed to serve with Native troops. Sir Jasper Nicolls states 
that “ officers, a^e, appointed .Recording to their seniority upon the list, as vacancies occur: 
but exchanges are. .sqm^timps made from the Native branch to the European.” Sir Thomas 
Reyuell thinks it ‘‘.very desirable” that officers should, “ on their first arrival in India, 
serve with an European corps, before they arc attached to a Native Regiment.” The following 
extract from Lieutenant-colonel Watson’s evidence explains the reason why they are.not so 
previously attached.' : v ‘ There is but one European regiment on the Company’s establish- 
ment in Bengal ; they are preejuded from serving in His Majesty’s regiments at all; therefore 
when that regiment is near to the Presidency, and favourably situated for the young men 
to be sent to it, tjicy generally arc ; but it Frequently happens that that regiment is quartered 
at a distance from the Presidency, and it would not be expedient in such cases to send 
young cadets up the country to it, consequently they are generally scut to the Native regi- 
ments most favourably situated.” He thinks, however, it would do bettor if they could, in 
the first instance, be attached to an European corps. Colonel Sahnond and Sir T. Pritzlor 
are of opinion “ that the European officers of Native corps should be trained up with the 
men through the different steps of promotion.” Sir T. Pritzler adds, “ I think the manage- 
ment of the sepoys and the Europeans so widely different, that the sepoy officer is not 
calculated to manage Europeans, or the officers of European corps to manage sepoys regi- 
mentnlly.” He accordingly recommends “ that young officers, upon first going out to India, 
should be appointed at once as sepoy officers because he thinks “ that the officers trained 
in the Company’s European regiments havo been by no means their best officers, hut rather 
their worst, when employed with sepoys.” Lieutenant-colonel Aitchisou is also of opinion 
that it is desirable that young officers on their arrival should at once be attached to a Native 
regiment; " the chief object” being “ to separate them as much as possible, and to place 
them in a healthy situation on first entering the service ; if they get together they are apt to 
be idle and mischievous.” 

344. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends the recall of an order by which certain super- 
numerary cornets, ensigns, and second lieutenants, were reduced again to cadets. 


345. It is "an important part of the standing orders of each Presidency that the Natives 
shall be treated on all occasions with kindness, and attention to their prejudices.” Sir J. 
Nicolls states that “ officers have been occasionally sent home deprived of their commission 
for breaches of those orders.” Sir Robert Scot observes that those orders arc sufficiently 
explicit and imperative to make young officers respect the feelings and customs of Native 
troops, as far as that object can be attained by regulations.” Sir T. Reyncll considers that 
its success " depends entirely upon the feeling and capacity of the officer under whose com- 
mand a cadet is placed, or rather his good sense.” Colonel Greenhill, in alluding to the 
strictness of the regulations, observes, that no officer of any standing is ignorant of the cus- 
toms and feelings of the Natives, or would encroach on them.” 

346. The study of the Native languages is one of the most important qualifications to 
enable an European officer adequately to discharge his duty, and accordingly inducements 
have been held out to the officers to cultivate them. Among these, the appointment of in- 
terpreter to each regiment ; a restriction in regard to employment upon the general staff, 
unless adequately acquainted with the languages; and the rewards which have occasionally 
been given to officers who have attained a proficiency, may be noticed as important en- 
couragements to the officers to acquire the knowledge requisite to the proper discharge of 
their duty. 


347. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion that the appointment of interpreter has “ acted as 
an inducement to the European officer to study the Native languages, with the view of ob- 
taining such dppointnient ; and Sir T. Reynell concurs in this opinion. Lientenant-colonel 

Greenhill, 


Question 

335 - 

io:j. 

335 & 336 - 


999 - 


1004. 

.510 & 1134. 


11 . 35 - 

1136. 


1698. 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 16, p. 3f,o. 

Question 

104. 

id95- 

1413- 

337 - 

1483- 



MADRAS 


P. D.Marett .. 
A. Minin 
II. H. Pepper . . 
T. W ebster 
FI. Durand 
J.Mnadie 
W. Woodhouse . . 
T. A. S. Ahnmty 
J.C. Stokoc 
H. G. A. Taylor 
J. D. Woulfe . . 
G.Cadell 


BOMBAY 


VV. J. El ridge 
W. D. Ctciland 
G. Kemp 
W 7 . Gilbert 
,1. S. Jerdin 
J. APClintocb 
.1. Cunningham 


MADRAS : 


T. Boles 

G. Hamilton 

H. Fraser 
H. L. Scott 
J. Lindsay 
R. Scot 

A. M'Dowall 
W. BlackbSrne 
C. Deacon 
J . Welsh 
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I of 

I 

! 1 805 
| 1804 
j 1807 
! 1 805 
; 1804 
; 1804 
1 804 
; 1804 
1 804 
1807 
1 1805 
: 1808 


! Major 

Years 

of 

Service. 


j of 

| 

Madras — coni in ued. 

1817 

12 

G. L. Lambert 

1816 

12 

J. P. Stewart 

l8l r t 

8 

T. Wren 

I817 

12 

J. II. Baber .. 

! 1817 

! 13 ! 

W. Preston 

1814 

to 

S. M‘ Do wall 

! 1814 

1 0 ; 

G. Dare 

! 1814 

10 l 

K. II. Yates .. 

, 1814 

i- 10 ! 

C. M‘Leod 

18K) 

9 ! 

J. Dymmoek . . 

1817 

1817 

12 | 
9 : 

T. Beckett 


i 1 

; Captain Major 


of 


1 803 ; 1817 
180 G j 1818 

1817 

1818 
l 8 o(> 1 Si (> 


| 1809 
1 1 8 of> 


Years 

of 

Service 

1*2 

1 2 

8 

1 2 
10 
9 






Bombay — coni in ucd . 

i 

1805 

1 8 1 >~ 

10 

E. Kenny 

1 

1804 | 1814 

1 806 

1 8 1 r } 

9 

J. F. Dyson 

1805 1 1815 

1 805 

1813 

8 

C. F. Edwards 

1804 | 1814 

1 805 

1817 

! 1* | 

B. W. D. Seuly 

1808 1817 

1*03 

1815 

12 

T. Thatcher . . . . j 

1807 | 1 S 1 G 

j 1803 

1 8 1 6 

! 13 1 

J . Lyall . . . . j 

1803 1 1812 

1805 | 

1814 j 

i 9 ! 

1 

1 

! 


1805 1 S 1 4 

, 180,0 ; 1818 I 

; 1807 1815 8 

j 1804 181/5 j 11 

! 1804 l8|() i 12 

: 1807 1 1817 | u> 


10 
1 o 
10 


9 

9 

9 


Major to Lieutenant-colonel. 
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Major 

of 

Lt.-col. 

of 

Years 

of 

Service. 

Bengal —continued. 

J . Vaurenen 

1804 

iSio 

() 

J. Burnett 

J. Hodgson 

1805 

1 8 1 1 

6 

,T. L. Richardson 

,). Dewar 

1805 

1 i8n 

6 

D. Lyons 

W. IT. Cooper 

1805 

1811 

6 

II. Inilaek 

G. Carpenter 

W. A. Thompson 

1 805 

i8n 

6 

W. Nichols . . 

1 1806 

1811 

.0 ; 

• J. N. Smith 

R. Broughton . . 

i 1806 

j 

1 1812 

1 

6 

1 


Major 

of 


1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1807 

1808 


Lt.-col. 

of 

1812 

1812 

1813 
1813 

1813 

1814 


Years 
I ot 
Service. 


() 

r> 

G 

(i 


1804 

1809 

5 

Madras — continued. 

G. A. Muatt . . 

1807 

1813 

6 

1804 

1809 

5 

J. De Morgan . . 

1807 

1813 

t; 

180/3 

1809 

4 

T. Steele 

1807 

1 8 1 3 

t; 

1805 

1810 

■ r > 

W. Lewis 

1 Hob 

1813 

Cavalry 

180.5 

1 ,8i ° 

5 

T. A. Eraser . . 

1808 

1813 j 

i [> 

1805 

* 1810 

5 

J. Vernon 

1808 j 

1813 

r> 

1805 

i8n ! 

b 

B. Dod 

X808 | 

1814 

6 

; 1806 

1812 

6 

C. Farran 

1808 

1R14 

6 

! 1807 

1813 

6 

E. Broadman . . . . 1 

1808 

1814 

6 

| 1807 j 

1813 

6 

A. MTntosh . . . . | 

l 

1808 

1814 

b 
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1497 - 


1498. 

1499 - 

1,500. 

1 50 1 . 

1502. 

» 5 <> 3 - 

1504. 

•507- 

1508 to 1515. 
1798. 

1408-9 & 1411. 

1410.* 

178.-I- 

■2 275, 2278 & 2277. 
•.>182 & 2183. 


62. 


<>0.5. 

Appx. (B.), No. 23, 
paras. 6 to 37, 
p. 401. 

paras. 38 to 47. 
p. 406. 


Ivi 

Greenhill, whoso experience is limited to the Madras establishment, states it as his opinion 
that “ the European officers are not at all encouraged” to study the Native languages ; and 
that “ they do not get a situation from being qualified.” He adds, “ I have known an 
instance of an officer being appointed interpreter who knew nothing of the language, and 
another officer in the. same corps was taken out of that corps to examine him. An officer 
without interest gets nothing in India generally.” 

“ Is it not a sine qua non for an officer being appointed to the staff, that he should under- 
stand something of the language of the country ? — No ; he is appointed to the situation, 
and required to study afterwards ; that has been the custom of late, but that has not always 
been the custom.”—" Is he not required to qualify within some given period? — Yes, after 
he has been appointed he is.”—" How long is that period? — Six months, and twelve 
months sometimes ; six months generally.” — " Have such appointments frequently been 
made without the persons obtaining them being perfectly qualified ? — Very often.” — " And 
for important situations? — Interpreters to regiments; 1 conceive no situation can be more 
important than that.” — " Under whom does he obtain his qualification? — He is examiued 
by a committee appointed at the station.” — " If found disqualified on his examination, is he 
removed ? — He is removed afterwards if not qualified.” 

348. On being asked whether an officer is not occasionally appointed to the situation of 
interpreter, Colonel Greenhill replied, " Never. It has only been lately that the command- 
ing officer has not recommended. The commanding officer seldom recommended when I left 
India for any regimental situation.” Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison of the Bombay establish- 
ment, states that he "never knew any instance of the appointment of an interpreter that 
was not sufficiently conversant with the language.” Sir Robert Scot, a Madras officer, is of 
opinion " that encouragement is not sufficiently held out now to study the Native lan- 
guages but he admits that the officers " acquire in a very short time, either by study or 
custom, sufficient to enable them to hold some conversation with the Native troops under 
their orders.” 

349. Sir Jasper N icolls and other officers arc of opinion that the great inducement to 
study the Native languages, “ is that of obtaining staff employment, for which it qualifies 
them.” 

350. Mr. Mackenzie expresses a fear, “ that the language is not generally understood so 
well as it is desirable that it should be known by the European officers and Captaiu 
Macau states it as his opinion, that a competent knowledge of the languages “ should be 
made a necessary qualification before an officer was raised to the rank of captain.” 

Rank and Promotion. 

351. The promotion of officers of the Company’s service is regimental to the rank of 
major, and afterwards in the line, whether of cavalry or infantry, according to the particular 
branch of service or Presidency to which an officer may belong. In the artillery and engi- 
neers, the promotion is regimental to the rank of colonel, as in His Majesty’s service. 

352. The rank of general officer is attained in the Company’s service by the operation of 
His Majesty’s brevet. 

353. In the Appendix is an explanation of the nature and operation of the seniority regi* 
mental system of the Company’s service, the manner in which officers are obtained for new 
regiments upon an augmentation, and of the difficulties which present themselves in the 
way of a reduction of the army by whole regiments, and the. way in which it is therein 
thought they might be overcome. 

.354. In 


* See also reply of Col. Limond to question 1287; of Col. Dickson, to 1591 ; of Col. Houston, to 1851 $ and 
of Sir L. Smith, to 2338. 

t See also reply of Sir T. Reynell to questions 417 and 418 ; of Sir J* Malcolm, to 70* ; mid of Sir R. Sept, 
to 1414. 
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BENGAL 


J. Arnold 
(t. H. Pine 
J. Tetley 
L. Parrel I 


MADRAS: 


C. Macauley 
3. Dighton 
T. Munro 
VV. M‘Leod 
II. Webber 
G. Bowness 


Lieutenant-colonei. to Colonel. 


Service.) Bengal- — continued* 


G. Dirk 
J. Cunningham 
T. Shuldham . 


M a d r a s — continued . 


J. Simma 
W. Ogg 
J. Malcolm 
J G. Sy inon s 
N. Forbes 
J. G. Graham 


BOMBAY 


S. Wilson 
J. W. Morris 
J. Skelton 



Lt.-col, 

of 


1807 

1808 
1808 


Colonel 

of 


1819 

1820 
1820 


Years 

of 

Sen 1 ice. 


12 

12 

12 


1804 

; 1805 
1 805 

1804 
1 180.5 

1805 


1817 1 <2 

1*17 j U 
1817 10 
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R. Lewis 
II. P. Lawrence 


181 1 

1800 


1817 
1 8 i 8 

1818 
1818 
1818 
1818 


1810 

1814 


13 

13 

13 

14 
13 
13 


8 

14 
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354. In the same paper, also, will be found calculations of the progress of promotion in the 
Company’s service when unaffected by augmentations, from which it is deduced that the 
effect of the new organization of 1824 has been to accomplish a permanent acceleration in 
the rise to the rank of colonel to the extent of six years. 

355. Sir John Malcolm seems to doubt this inference, when he remarks that the doubling 
of the number of colonelcies will not accelerate promotion to the extent that might be sup- 
posed. “ The casualties in the higher ranks will, from the residence in England of a 
greater proportion of commandants, decrease in a ratio that will probably balance the differ- 
ence of numbers calculated upon ; and if not, the improved prospect of attaining this provi- 
sion will prevent many from retiring on the pay of their rank, who, under the former system, 
would have done so either from incompetence to active duties, or from despair of obtaining 
the off-reckonings of a regiment.” 

356. It however appears by the detailed promotion calculations accompanying tho Paper 
above referred to, that the number of retirements from the years 1813 to 1823, anterior to 
the new organization, averaged only forty-six annually, and from 1824 to 1830, subse- 
quently to its coming into operation, have increased to as many as sixty-two on an average 
annually. 

357. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that colonels of regiments, like other officers, 
should be out of the service if they are absent from India more than five years. 

358. Colonel John Munro,* Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland.f and Captain Balmain,^ 
recommend that promotion should be regimental to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. The 
subject is also discussed in another of the replies, in connection with the question whether 
officers should be allowed to buy off their seniors willing to retire. 

359. Lieutenant-colonel Baker recommends that the rank of colonel should be given 
retrospectively to all the lieutenant-colonels commandant who were promoted on the 
5th June 1829. 

300. Captain Balmain is of opinion that the rank of general officer should be attained 
otherwise than through the operation of Ilis Majesty’s brevet. 

361. Colonel Salmond thinks that " the Company’s officers, when they shall have 
attained the rank of general officer, should be eligible to serve His Majesty in any part of 
the world.” 

362. Major Wilson thinks that “ the general officers of a permanent rank on the staff in 
India are too few in number, and require higher rank and title.” And he recommends that 
superior allowances should be attached to the rank of lieutenant-general. 

363. He considers the recall of the commission of brigadier-general to colonels vvho have 
been employed upon the staff, as " calculuted to lower officers so deprived of their rank in 
the eyes of the Native troops, over whom they are principally placed.” 

364. It is remarked, in one of the replies in the Appendix, that " no very essential 
variation should be made in the existing system of promotion.” The Company’s service 
is a provision for officers entering it, and an interference with the existing system, if it 
deprived an officer of the certainty of rising to the higher ranks, would be disheartening in 
the extreme ; while honours, which do not interfere with the regularity of promotion, would 
be very advantageous. The commission of a Company’s general officer should not be local 
to India, and Company’s officers should be appointed occasionally to the chief command. 

365. Major Wilson dwells on the disadvantage of a seniority promotion. 

366. In the Paper before referred to, the question is discussed at some length, whether 
the existing seniority system could bo materially interfered with. 

367- Major 


Appx. (B.), No. 23. 
paras. 83 to too, 
p, 414, and Promo- 
tion Calculations 
annexed, p. 435. 
No. 3, p. 209. 


No. 23, p. 448- 


No. 16 , 

PP- 335 & 349- 


No. 23, 

paras. 67 & 1 1 8, 
p. 412 & 424. 

No. 1 6, p.452. 


No. 14, p. 350. 


No. 2, p. 167. 


No. 18, p. 373 


No. 23, 

paras. 80 & 81, 
P- 414- 


No. 18, p. 361 
No. 23, 

paras. 65 to 81, 
p.411. 


• Appendix (B.), No. 17 , p- 353. 

t Ditto, No. >4< p. 318 . 


t Ditto, No. 8, p. 28a. 
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p- 413- 


Questions 
1736, 1740 & 1741- 


1738 . 

10 -). 


Appendix (B.), 
No. 18, p. 361. 


Question 

107. 

110 . 

340, 341 & 342- 
1740. 

*95 to 899 . 


1454 - 


367. Major Wilson thinks that “ a certain number of vacancies from casualties, say one- 
sixth, might be reserved by the State for the reward of those in the next rank of the casualty 
who may show superior qualification.” This suggestion is remarked upon in another of the 
replies. 

368. It is suggested by Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke, that casualties on service should 
be filled up by a promotion from among the officers present. In another of the replies to 
the Board’s 'circular it is suggested, that in the case supposed, officers on furlough or on 
sick leave should be excepted from superccssion, if they had left India “ at a time when the 
military operations upon which their regiment was employed could not have been foreseen, 
and they had not the option, like officers upon the staff in India, of taking their chance of 
promotion in .common with the rest, or of relinquishing their staff’ omployment.” 

369. Lieutenant-colonel Colebrooke has also suggested, that Native gentlemen should 
be employed as officers with the Native corps, in common with Europeans ; but in another ’ 
of the replies it is supposed that such appointments might have an injurious operatiou upon 
the minds of Native officers, from being ” probably more galling to their feelings to see a 
Native preferred before them,” although they have been long habituated to serve in subor- 
dination to Europeans. 

370. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison seems to be of opinion that the strictly seniority system 
of the Company’s service might, in case of a transfer to the Crown, be advantageously 
departed from, by allowing officers to obtain “ rank through merit, favour, and staff’ ser- 
vices.” 

371. The only instance in which the seniority promotion of the service has in the slightest 
degree as yet been infringed, is in the grant of personal brevets to Coiupauy’s officers for 
distinguished service in the field, as in His Majesty’s service. Sir Jasper Nicolls regards 
this concession in favour of the Company’s officers as “ advantageous to the public interests;” 
and he adds, " I think it has been well deserved generally.” 

372. Major Wilson considers the personal brevets which have been granted to Company’s 
officers as too confined, and too much restricted in regard to services that arc passed. 

373. The witnesses are not all agreed as to whether it would be desirable to “ grant the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and major to officers of the Company’s service holding the 
situation of adjutant and quartermaster-general and of deputy, as in His Majesty’s service.” 
Sir Jasper Nicolls remarks as follows : “ The introduction of brevet rank is very unpopular 
in the Company’s service generally, and unpalatable ; but this is not my opinion, as those 
staff' situations require the weight of rank.” He thinks, however, that such a rule is liable 
to the objection of opening " a door to favouritism.” Sir Thomas Rcyuell “ rather objects” 
to such a rule. Lieutenant-colonel Aitchison does not think it ought to occasion any 
“jealousy” or “ uneasy feeling” among the officers. By the rule at present in force, 
officers holding the situation of adjutant-general and quarter-master general have had the 
official rank of lieutenant-colonel, and their deputies that of major, which however is relin- 
quished when they cease to hold the appointment, and they then resume their regimental 
or army rank. 

374. Sir Robert Scot suggests a modification of the retiring regulation, contained in the 
subjoined extract, which, in its consequences, might ultimately interfere with the regularity 
of promotion. “ Orders prohibitory, under severe penalties, of any inducement being 
privately held out to officers to retire from active service on the pension of their rank are 
now iu force : but whether the practice could be prevented altogether by any orders what- 
ever may perhaps be doubted. Upon the whole, it seems to me that it would be advisable 
rather to rescind the regulation than that there should be any appearance of a disposition to 
connive at its invasion. As a means of accelerating promotion, its abolition would have 
considerable effect ; and I should be glad to see the announcement, by orders of the Court 
of Directors, of a regulated permission for officers of all ranks in their service to accept of 
whatever they may consider an equivalent, to induce them to retire from it.” 

375. Lieutenant* 
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375 . Lieutenant-colonel De Havilland is favourable to a sale of commissions according to 
certain established rules. 

376 . Captain Balmain is also in favour of a sale of commissions. 

377 . Major Wilson thinks that promotion should be accelerated by allowing purchase and 
annuities. 

378 . Some remarks on this subject will also be found in another of the replies to the 
Board's circular, in reference to its bearing upon the seniority system of the Company's 
service, with which the adoption of such a rule is considered as not at variance. 

379 . The above comprises what is peculiar to the seniority promotion of the Company’s 
army, and the nature and extent of such deviation from the seniority rise as it might be 
expedient to allow. As far as the Company's officers are affected in these particulars by 
the regulations which obtain in His Majesty's service, in respect to promotion, is considered 
under a separate head ;* and the inconvenience which has resulted from the introduction of 
regimental promotion in regard to selection for the staff and the efficiency of regiments, t as 
well as the difficulty which has been experienced in the reduction of the army by whole 
regiments, J will be stated in those that follow, together with the remedies which have 
been suggested in view to the removal of these defects. The testimony of the witnesses in 
respect to commanding officers of corps will however precede that which is to be stated in 
respect to regimental officers. 

Commanding Officers of Corps. 

380 . The allowance attached to the command of a regiment in His Majesty’s and the 
Company’s service on the Indian establishment, in addition to the regimental allowances of 
the officer in command, is 400 rupees per month. § Colonels, however, in receipt of off- 
reckonings are not entiled to draw the command-allowance of the corps which they may 
command. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion, that “ if the command money were paid, in 
addition to off- reckonings to officers of that rank, commandants would frequently remain in 
command of their corps and he would not consider such an arrangement to bo advan- 
tageous to the service, “as it would tend to keep hack the rising officers of the service, the 
younger lieutenant-colonels and majors.” Sir Thomas Ueyucll concurs in thinking the 
regulation a wise one, which prevents a colonel in receipt of off-reckonings from receiving 
command money. 

381 . A question has been raised, whether the command-allowance of 400 rupees a month 
is a sufficient inducement to good officers to remain with their corps rather than seek employ- 
ment in the general staff. Sir Jasper Nicolls is of opinion lhat as there arc few staff ap- 
pointments open to an officer when he has attained the rank of field-officer, he would prefer 
the command of his regiment. In reply to another question, however, he admits that, except 
on service, an officer would rather be in the enjoyment of a lucrative “staff appointment. 9 ' 
Sir Thomas Rcynell thinks the command allowance to be adequate, “ because there are so 
few staff situations that would place an officer in a more lucrative position.” Sir Lionel 
Smith — that, “ the present regulations are very good. They do not work so well yet as 
they will in a little more time, when the army becomes more settled.” 

382 . Sir John Malcolm states as follows: “I have always considered that the armies in 
India would never bo iu a healthy or proper state until the command of a regiment was 
made decidedly preferable for an officer to any staff station, except the heads of the respec- 
tive departments. I consider that the allowance of 400 rupees per month, which was granted 
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from home, would, if the measure had been carried into execution at Bengal in the maimer it 
was carried into execution by Sir Thomas Muuro, Governor of Madras, and Mr. filphinstone. 
Governor of Bombay, have been fully adequate to effect this object. It was given at these 
Presidencies, where most of the troops are on half batta, without any diminution from the 
full batta, before drawn by the commanding officer of the corps, who had always enjoyed that 
allowance; but this arrangement was annulled at Bengal, where the officers in command of 
corps at that period were almost all on full batta, and therefore derived no benefit from it 
whatever ; on the contrary, I believe, from the allowances they then enjoyed, it was rather 
a trifling loss to them.” 

383. Iu another place Sir John Malcolm adds : “ The allowance for commanding a corps 
should, I think, be raised to 500 rupees per month ; and if with this should be associated a 
modification of minor commands, and given to officers who exercised them a superior allow- 
ance of *200 rupees, without removing him from the charge of his corps, his duties would be 
in no way increased beyond his power of performing them, and the ends of economy, as far 
as such commands were concerned, would be combined with the promotion of the efficiency 
of the service.” 

384. In one of the replies to the Board’s circular, reasons are stated why the command of 
a corps should not be on a lower scale than 600 rupees per month, and that the expense 
might be met by a reduction of two subalterns per regiment. 

385. Lieutenant -colonel Aitchison agrees in opinion with Sir J. Malcolm that, in addition 
to the command- allowance, the officer in command of a corps should receive what is termed 
“ the ‘ batta ’ of his rank, wherever stationed, in order to induce him to remain with his 
regiment, and not to seek a staff appointment.” 

386. The loss to commanding officers of an emolument formerly derived from bazars and 
the tent contract, is considered by one of the witnesses as having weakened the attachment 
of the European officers, and impaired the efficiency of the army. Mr. II. Russell, the wit- 
ness referred to, expresses himself on this subject as follows : “ When I first went to Hydera- 
bad thirty years ago, there were at that station six battalions of infantry and a regiment of 
cavalry. The command of those corps was, at that time, among the best situations that an 
officer could hold, and it was consequently held by the best officers. An officer command- 
ing a corps was then a person of importance ; he had his markets, his commissariat, his 
artificers, and followers of every description attached to his immediate corps, Ilis allowances 
were considerable, and enabled him to exercise hospitality towards his officers, and to be 
liberal to his men. The first of those allowances that was taken away was, I believe, the 
bazar allowance, consisting of a duty levied on spirituous liquors, tobacco and other intoxi- 
cating drugs. This duty, in the general bazar, which belonging to the officer commanding 
the whole force, produced near £ 5,000 a-year ; and in the battalion bazars, which belonged 
to the commanding officers of corps, about £1,000. The reduction of this allowance was 
followed by that of the tent contract, and of others of smaller amount, of which I cannot 
now recollect the particulars ; and by degrees the advantages of a command were reduced so 
low, that no officer would take the command of a corps whose character or pretensions 
enable him to procure any other situation.” Mr. Russell states that the profit formerly 
derived by the officers from the bazars now goes “ to the Government.” It passed however 
through an intermediate “ process. In the first instance it was thrown into a general fund, 
called the bazar fund, of which the produce was divided periodically among officers of 4 Cer- 
tain rank throughout the army ; but it was perfectly understood at the time that it was only 
a preparatory measure to a resumption of the duty oy the Government themselves ; and ac- 
cordingly, at the expiration of, I think, about two years, it was resumed, and is now received 
by the Government.” Mr. Russell further states, that in point of fact the receipt of this 
emolument by commanding officers did not operate “ as an inducement with them to en- 
courage the consumption of spirits and opium, and other drugs of that sort.” He observes, 
“ I do not believe that drunkenness was at all more prevalent then than it has been tince. 
One strong reason why such should not be the case, was, that the conduct of the pommamliog 

officer 
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officer was open to the inspection of the whole body of the officers collectively,; and such an 
abuse could not have been suffered by them to prevail to any extent.” 

387. The following arc the sentiments of Mr. Russell on the ^nar&t ‘fjii&stion Bf the Question 

allowances of commanding officers. “ Towards the European officers; the great error that 2236. 
has been committed has been the reduction to so very low a scale of the allowances attached 

to the actual command of a corps. The allowances of the inferior* Hnkja 1 tire necessarily of 
minor importance. A junior officer is satisfied if he can live creditably OH his ‘pay ; and as 
long as the allowances of the commanding officer are liberal, every subaltern feels his interest 
in them, and knows that, if he lives, he will enjoy them in his turn. I havB ‘always’ thought, 
and 1 still think, that it is an object of first-rate importance, in the treatment of the army, 
to make the post of the command of a corps so advantageous in point of emolument, as to 
render the best officers in the service willing and anxious to hold it.” , , 

388. Another of the witnesses is of opinion that the authority given ' to the commanding Reply of 
officer of a regiment is insufficient in the following particulars. He 'thinks that, "after Lt.-col. Greenhill 
certain service, he should be allowed to promote” such Native officers as ** he pleases, and to Q. 1531. 
to break also without court-martial ; unless he has that power, sentinel duty never will be 

well performed among the Natives, who combine together to make their duties as pleasant as 

possible to each other. When I entered the service in 1795” (continues Lioutetiant-colonel i. r »7o. 

Greenhill), " and joined a corps in 1796, most of the corps were in single corps stations ; 

few of the companies at head-quarters, most of them detached. The commanding officer then 

had unlimited powers ; the men looked up to him accordingly with great respect, and never 

thought he could do wrong ; many abuses were practised by him, but they were not thought 

wrong. I do not advocate these abuses : he had the power to make and tne power to break, 

and he promoted Native commissioned and non-commissioned officers as he himself pleased, 

not always agreeable to seniority ; he felt the strongest interest in their welfare, and treated 

them with the greatest kindness, although very often with a good deal of violence ; they saw 

no person superior to him ; superior military authority never interfered, and civil authority 

could not interfere ; they respected him accordingly. All their disputes were settled by 

punebayetor arbitration; punchayet lias been forbid lately, and now, when the corps comes 

to a large station, the subadar finds his commanding officer of no consequence, frequently 

hears him rudely spoken to on parade, and not able to prevent the issuing of orders which 

are sometimes obnoxious to the feelings of the sepoy.” 

389. The commanding officers of corps, it is besides stated, have no influence in the 1238 & 1239. 
appointment of the regimental staff, whicli appointments .rest with the Commander-in-chief. 

Sir T. Pritzler is of opinion that they have not sufficient influence in that appointment : he 

observes, “ I should doubt the expediency of their having the sole control of it, but I doubt 1240. 

whether they have at present sufficient influence.” He says, “ It has never been made an 1241. 

official complaint to me, but it has been a frequent reply to me when I have found fault 

with the want of efficiency of their regimental staff,” that commanding officers of corps do 

not possess sufficient influence in the appointment of their regimental staff'. Sir T. Pritzler 1242 ; 

adds, that many of the regimental staff' have been appointed in direct opposition to the com- also Appendix (U.), 

manding officers. On this subject Lieutenant-colonel Greenhill remarks, “ I think that the No. 5, p. 264. 

commanding officer of the regiment should have the recommendation of the staff always ; he 

is answerable for their being properly qualified.” * 

390. Lieutenant-colonel Greenhill is also of opinion that the system of encouraging Native Questions 
solaiers to make complaints against their commanding officers at the periodical inspections of 1471 to 1481. 
the general officers, has had a further injurious teudency to weaken his authority, lie does 1478, 1479 ; 
not object to their being ask$A on those occasions, whether they have any complaints to offer also his reply to 
in respect to their pay antf'allowances ; but that they should not be encouraged to complain Q* 1 57^- 
that “ they have not promotion, very often that they have not got leave, and very often that 

they want to get removed to another corps ; sometimes, that they have been brought to a 
court-martial improperly.” 

391. Lieutenant colonel Hopkinson states that the power and respectability of a command’ Appendix (B.), 

ing No. 13, p.310. 
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ARMY IN INDIA: 

I.- — Generally : 
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the government of India, Malcolm 780 
their being united, Nicolls 09 Inconvenience 
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the native regm.ents distinct, I'rilz/er 11112— 1 ltil Difficulty of assembling troops in 
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II . — Expense thereof : 

1. Generally : 

Expense of the Indian army, Melvill 2043, 2044, 2140, 2141 Cost of the army at 

Bengal, Madras, Bombay, ami St. Helena, and strength of the army therein, 1813 —1831, 

Melvill 2046 — 2005 Comparison of expense with income, M civil l 2000 2070 ! 

Expeuseof the staff at each of the presidencies, 1814—1820, Melvill 2075—2079 

Expense of an European regiment of different descriptions of troops, Melvill. 2083 2089 

The like of native regiments, Melvill 2090 Expense of the artillery commis- 
sariat, clothing, barracks, &c. from 1814, Melvill 2097—2111 Expense Vf military 

.stores sent out to India in 1828, Melvill 2129 Expense of Addiscombe College in 

1828, Melvill 2138 Expense of the Military Depot in 1828, Melvill 2139 — Ar- 
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“ ing officer on the Madras establishment is not so great as formerly ; “ the soldier has been 

taught to look for every comfort and advantage, not to his commanding officer, but to head* 
quarters.” 

Appendix (b.), 392 . Sir H. Worsley is of opinion that regimental staff appointments should be made only 

No. 15, p. 328. on the recommendation of the commanding officer. 

No. 22, p. 396 393 . Captain Duff thinks that the power of commanding officers should be increased, by 

requiring his recommendation bofore an officer is appointed to the general staff. 

No. 4, p. 257. 394. Mr. Elphinstone recommends that the commanding officer should have a share of 

the patronage of his regiment, and that an open reference should be made to him for the 
character of any officer who was thought fit for the staff. 

No. 18, p. 363. 395 . Major Wilson is of opinion that officers of the rank of major should be removable 

for the command of other regiments, without however interfering with the regularity of 
regimental promotion ; and that officers incapable of exercising command should be trans- 
ferred to the invalids. 

+ 

No. 22, p. 396. 396 . Captain Duff is also of opinion that all field officers should be ” removable from 

corps in which they have been brought up and brought generally “ back to the same 
when they have become lieutenant-colonels.” 

Regimental Officers. 

Question 743. 397 . The establishment of European commissioned officers attached to a regiment of 

♦ Native cavalry of six troops, and of Native infantry of eight companies, is 

1 colonel. 

1 lieutenant-colonel. 

1 major. 

5 captains. 

8 lieutenants. 

4 cornets or ensigns. 

20 officers. 

Besides which there arc two Native commissioned officers, a subadar, and a jemadar, with 
each troop or company.* 

398 . There is a great variety of opinion in regard to the number of European officers 
required to be effective with their corps, the establishment above mentioned being intended 
to provide for the duties of the general staff, and liable to further reduction on account of 
sickness and on furlough in Europe. 

U r , ; 399 . Sir Robert Scot states that “on an average, there is probably about five or six 

also reply of officers per regiment (including absentees in England) permanently removed from duty 

Licut.-col. Watson with their corps; about two more may be stated as the proportion absent on mere tera- 
to Q. 907 & 908. porary occasions, scarcely leaving half of their fixed complement present ; and that number 
constantly liable of course, in any particular regiment, to be still further reduced.” Excluding 
then the colonel from the calculation, who generally does -not perform regimental duty, effit 
of an establishment of nineteen officers, there would not, according to Sir Robert Scot, re- 
main, on an average, more than thirteen or fourteen officers per corps for regimental duty, 
and these liable to still further reduction on account of temporary absences in India, esti- 
mated 


* See questions 774 and 514; also the Table to question 2091, which details the Native regimental establishment 
of each Presidency. 
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ax,,;:! aaxxx,: . ;° %-'**?• »■ «» r«~ •«•> -• « «* pr«« .r:, ^ 

eaeh corns aid wlicr : Ji 'r* * 1 V''' lp ! 1 l °’V d,l< ^ oP , lc troo P s or companies belonging to 
h?«r th^ tKto of the M It dh .° t,0 ' ,s of establishment have intermediately taken place, show- 

lodiu i„ , 1,0 your, isiV'lS. , ' , ’ lrlb ' ,,i " n 0f "V h 

fZ' 1 ':/' Iho'illn!" 1 T'. "; Jo Vill “ r> ’ ®»l- J “to-d India Board, 2d February 1832, to 

Tmli in irniv \ rt 1 rc ? ,lcstl,1 £ information upon subjects connected with the 

•>' th l^d Sr’v'te P \ ^‘—Answer thereto from IJent.-CoIonel Salmond, dated 

daleil l:'u Feb r lr '^— From Major-general Sir John Malcolm, 0 .C.B 

Slone dated ml, \ ‘ V Vi«V< P f‘ P ‘ ' rom dlc Honourable Mountstuart Elphin 

Stone, fl.itul .»th August 18.52, App. p.257* From 'I’l pi.l», 

K.n. h. 

Grant 


dated \:){U Fidmi-iri’ l siU \ 1,)J ~~ l<ron jJ vli \J or *g^noral Sir John Malcolm, G.c.m 

stoim (I ,te(l Aih \ ‘ V Vi^ f T‘ P ' ^ * rom l,le Honourable Mountstuart-EIphin- 

Kin died 4"r S t m P-257— -From Major-general Sir Thomas Pritzler, 

Grant ' k c i '.H/* ^ruary 1832 A pp. p. 260 From" Lieut-general Sir YV. Keir 

J ■’ ,laU d 2nh March 1832, App. p, 270 From Lieut.-colonol De Havil- 
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land, dated 7th July 1832, App. p. 277— From Major Justinian Nutt, dated 2 1th August 

1832, App. p. 2 85 From Col. Pennington, < ,n., dated 7th March 1832. App. p.*29l 

From Col. Slier wood, dated 28th February 1832, App. p.30l- -From Col. Limond. 

dated 31st January 1832, App. p. 303 From Lieut. -col. Ilopkinson, c.n. dated 

15th February 1832, App. p. 308- From ("apt. Balmain, dated 31st March 1832, App. 

p. 314 From Major-general Sir IT. Worsley, k. r. \>„, dated 30th March 1832, App. 

p. 323— From Licut.-col. Baker, dated 2 ( Jth February 1832, App. p. 333 —From 

Col. John Mimro, dated 13th March 1832, App. p. 350 From Major I). Wilson, 

dated 20th March 1832, App. p. 357 From (5)1. Stamms, c.n., dated 20th February 

1832, App. p. 383 From Col. Mayne, c.n., dated 5th March 1832, App. p. 385 1 

From Capt. Page, dated 12th March 1832, App. p. 387 From (’apt. James (irant 

Duff, dated 2 :>th March 1832, App. p. 303 Remarks by Mr. Cabell, dated Gib Almost 

1832, App. p. 401. 

Considered an object of policy not to intermix the troops of the three presidencies 
unnecessarily, or for longer periods than tin* exigencies of the service require, Suhnond , 

App. p. 157 FiVils of transferring the; Company’s army to the Crown, and whether 

a disaffected feeling in the Company’s officers would not be raised thereby, Salmoud, 
App. p. 1 04- — —Savings that might be made in the event of transferring- the Company's 
army to the Crown might he made with equal facility under the present, system of 

government, Salmond, App. p. 105. Necessity for primary' consideration being given 

to the army in India, the empire being solely maintained by the sword, Malcolm, App. 
p. 10)8. 

Opinion relative to transferring the Indian army to the Crown, Malcolm , App. p. 1/1 

Expediency of uniting the armies of the three presidencies of India into one, 

Malcolm , App. p. 171 Letter from Sir J. Malcolm to Lord W. Benlinck, dated 

27th Nov. 1830, upon the pay, composition, and distribution of the army in India, 

Malcolm , App. p. 102 Extract from minute by Lord W. Bentinck, while (Governor of 

Madras, upon the security of the possession of the empire depending on military power, 

and consequent necessity for improving the military system, Malcolm , App. p. 217 

Extract letter from Sir Thomas Munro upon the formation of the Indian army, Malcolm , 

App. p. 220 Observations upon the general state of the Indian army, Malcolm , App. 

p. 250. 
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Disadvantages of uniting the Company’s army under the King, FI jddnstonr, App. 
p. 258, Dr Havilland, App. p.282, Pennington, App. p. 298, Sherwood , App. p. 302, 
him on d , App. p. 300, Ilopkinson , App. p. 312, Worsley , App. p.327, linker, App. 
p. 343, Munro , App. p. 354, Sfannus , App. p. 384, Mayne , App. p. 380, Page, App. 
p. 388, Duff, App. p. 398, Cabell , App. p. 431 Advantages of uniting the Com- 

pany’s army under the King, Pritzler , App. p. 207, Grant, App. p. 2/0. Balmain, 

App. p. 320, W ilson , App. p. 379 Whether any saving of expense would take place 

in consequence, Pritzlcr , App. p. 208, Grant , App. p. 270, Pennington , A i'i> p- 
Sherwood, A|>p. p. 302, Limond , App. p. 300, Ilopkinson , App. p. 312, Halmain , App. 
p. 320, Worsley, App. p. 327, Baker , App. p. 343, Munro , App. p. 350, W if son , App. 
p. 380, Stannns, App. p.384, Mayne, App. p. 380, Page, App. p. 388, Duff , App. 
p. 398, Cabell, App. p. 432. 

Synopsis of the evidence relative to the spirit, discipline, and efficiency of the Indian 

army, App. p. ix Relative to the adequacy or inadequacy of the army, App. p. xiii 

Relative to the union of the three armies, App. p.xxx Relative to the Company’s 

army, App. p. I Relative to the transfer of the Company’s army to the Crown, 

App. p. 1. 

See also * Bengal Army.’ 4 Bombay Army.’ * Company’s Service.’ f European Sol- 
diers.’ ‘ Madras Army.’ ‘ Native Army.’ 4 Native Regiments.’ ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 


Arrival in India . See ' European Regiments/ 
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INDEX to REPORT fhom SELECT COMMITTEE. 


ARTILLERY . 

1 . — G en orally ; 

Arrangement of the field establishment of artillery at Ben.nl im „„ . , , . 

l nmngton 82 1- -Ages of men on joining the artillery, Lin, mu! l“? K “ {Lf w ‘"f 

of guns and number of horses, llopkinson 1337 1311_Ln • Weight 

j:ll9 Establishment of artillC S ol Uopkinton 

1993, 1991. ,cr > scrv,cc at Bombay efficient, Leighton 

II •~Kuropean . 

1 . Generally: 

Number thereof at the three presidencies. $ almond (‘>03 ~ ,, 

artillery and engineer department, Malcolm 073 , (m~DisadM^ <f Lw ?^ u 

European instead ol Native artillery Malcolm (>90 ^/vantages of employing 

1 ., ! hN ; ai,o .rUlj.ry, 

1 -/3 Comparison of European and \ative , r h'||, T 1 7 , \ ‘ , ry " Unc » Limqnd 

1301, UopkuLn 1313 U310. artilkrymen, Limond 1281—1284. 1301— 

Papers laid before the ( 'ommittce • 

yr,: 1 lm "° r l ** *• <>■« 

1813 — 1830, App p 4 Svno sis Am, ° I, T bcr 1 of cor P** «“l spouse thereof. 

For 1811, App p, ] 0 , U Fo^RtI T~ \7 f.f y< T. l813 ’ A PP- M>9 

For 1817. App p 10 17 For ioio' P a' P ' por 18 1G, App. p. 14, 15 

21 For 1820, 1 App ^ V p ‘ l8 * ! J For App. p. 20. 

- 6 , 27 For 1823 P A ,p p’ »“ s ‘><» * 1.^ “ V«wV >P a P ‘ **’ >n’ For 1822 > App. p. 

f>. 32, 33 For 1 82<C A p,! p 34 ^ ^ A /P‘ P- f> 31 For 1825, App. 

|». -38, 30 For 1.N29 \p> ,, 40 41 >n PP *A P * ^ 37 ' For 1828, App. 

"» rciutiv , 1 i„Vi„; |.;,'4' ra „ JiuTTT App! r J ,n ’’ * 2 ’ 43 — ***** •» 


111. — A atirc : 


1. 


KHieiem 
92S — 930 


(generally: 

™™ y /,/»w r i-71. fr,,m "’7 fora, alien , Mat, aim 008, Wats,,. 

» •. ::!■ I:'; ~ ;‘r~; 'llT »”*** r mh, y *« «**, 

disco, Itinued, 1 >n,drr |o„ 7 l’ ior,o -heasons why native artillery should be 

// opkinxan 1313— 1 3 If, Advinlaoes Til?"h U,lf, I tness of Mut , ,ves *" r artillery service, 

lery service, llopkinson 13,18 •( (I 8 n. f.'^ 1 ,n ™ OVPr thp Madras for the artil- 

the King’s service instead of thn C ls,l( v adages .of putting the Indian artillery into 

.fcri,,ii„:of.h;444;iLra ites »°#r? •*w-i3a«_w ,„,i 

nien sufficient, Scot 1417. ^ ^ * ^ OW ar stren ff 1 ^ °f native artillery - 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

* " ,c «*• >r c **»"* * .he 

,pp. p. 4 , Synopsis A n T'v ’ ,mr ?l ,er °L troops ' and ex P cnsc thereof, 1813—1830, 


<b: 

A pi 

Ann To l l' ' j.’ iV'i- l ’: r ,Mjr ,ne year i««3, App. p. 8 , <J- — For 1814, 

Ann n 1 C,’ 17 !'° r 8 h , ‘ A PP* P- 13 For 1816, App. p. H, 15 For 18 1 7 , 

App.' p. 22 ‘>3 For I s*> j Ai T‘ P ‘ l8 ’ Pj ~ For I J 81y > App. p. 20, 21— For 1820, 

1823 App?., 2 ~ w \’,t ?• A P ‘ 2<1 ’ 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 -For 

For 1826, P App p 31 3 -, °* 1 ,. “ \’q 7 7 PP ' a P ‘ ' 31 . For 1825, App. p. 32* 38-*--- 

For 1820 Am. n .toTi " 1 ° r ,. Ib 2 ?h.^P?- p * 3b * 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 

PF ^ ‘ ' por App. p. 42, 43 Synopsis of the evidence 
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on the Indian establishment, the increase required to the army, if the views of those officers 
were to be acted upon, would be very considerable. 

417. The lowest calculation* would extend to 498 officers, and the highest to 2,000 
officers of the Native Cavalry and infantry of India, independently of the number requisite 
to place the Company’s European infantry and the artillery, both European and Native, in 
a corresponding scale of promotion. 

418. Independently of the question, whether the present authorized establishment be 
adequate to the wants of the service, another remains to be stated, which has reference b> 
the unequal number of officers withdrawn from particular regiments on account of staff 
employ, or absent on furlough to Europe. From this cause the number of officers available 
for regimental duty, in particular regiments, has varied, according to Sir Jasper N'icolls, 
in the old double regiments, from as many as eighteen to as few as eight ;f* and Sir Edward 
Paget states, that on the occasion of his making a tour of inspection, when he saw by much 
the largest portion of the llengal infantry, “ there were instances, after the regiments were 
divided into two battalions each, in which he did not find more than three, four, or five 
officers with their corps.” 

419. To remedy this, a rule was adopted by the Court in November 1823, requiring that 
not more than five officers in each regiment should be absent on account of staff employ 
and the practice of the local Government in carrying this regulation into effect, is stated by 
Sir T. Pritzler to be, that if a regiment ha 3 too many officers on furlough, an officer from 
that regiment is not allowed to go upon the staff as long as that cause of deficiency may 
continue. These regulations “ are not yet in force throughout the corps, because they only 
take effect as the officers remove ; the Government do not send a man from his staff 
appointment.” 

420. The 


* Increase, by Two Officers per Cavalry Regiment, and Three Officers per Infantry Regiment: 

21 Regiments at a 4 a 

*5* — 3 456 

4q8 Officers. 

Ditto - by Three Officers per Cavalry Regiment, and Four Officers per Infantry Regiment : 
a 1 Regiments at 3 63 

15* — 4 •• • 608 


671 Officers. 

Ditto - by Four Officers per Cavalry Regiment, and Seven Officers per Infantry Regiment 1 


a 1 Regiments at 4 84 

15^ — 7 1,064 


1,148 Officers. 

Ditto - by Four Officers per Cavalry Regiment, and Eight Officers per Infantry Regiment ‘ 


21 Regiments at 4 .. •• 84 

152 — 8 1.216 


1,300 Officers. 

Ditto - by Eight Officers per Cavalry Regiment, and Sixteen Officers per Infantry Regiment : 


21 Regiments at 8 168 

152 — 16 %. 2,43* 


2,600 Officers. 


t See also reply of Sir T. Reynell to question 419 ; Lieut-colonel Watson, 1054 . 

$ Lieut.-colonel Fielding states, that no more than one captain and two subalterns per regiment are allowed to be 
absent at the same time on staff duty (see question 742 ) 5 and Lieut, •colonel Aitchison says, that the general average of 
absentees is four per regiment (see question 1743 ). 
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See also * Officers. 1 f Reduction of Regiments.’ 

IV. — Fool : 

1 . Generally : 

Comparison of efficiency of the foot artillery, Pennington. S1‘), 8*20. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee; 

Return allowing the number of European and native foot artillery at the three ,„v.i 
denotes and subordinate settlements, number of troops, and expense thereof, lsl3_|s)i> 

App. p. 4- Return for each respective year, ISI.i — 1S.R), App. p. 8_4:$_(<ale.,‘ 

latum ol the comparative expense ol a battalion of Company's foot artillery consistin- 

of four companies, number oi officers and men 570, at Bengali App. p. 55 ICaleulati. ,» 

ol the comparative expense of a battalion of Company's European foot artillery consist" 

number o 0 f UI tr" 1CS ’ , " H ," b0r 0,Tl ^‘ rs , and »»>en 4 5G, with four companies of g„„ lascars' 

number of officers and men, at Madras, App. p. 57 At Bombay, four companies' 

number of officers and men 154, with a battalion of lascars attached ; four companies’ 

number of officers and men 2 72, App. p. 59. nmpamo. 

Return of the establishment of a battalion of foot artillery at Ben-al, Madras and 

U1 ‘ nf Ca i 1S ’ Wlt 1 C , ol,llnlls s,lovvin H iu what particulars the establishments 
at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App. p. f,;i |l’ orill 

i'wn ° r f b r "nT ' S U of Hw> and description of carriage allowed one company of 
HO m“ iS ?’ a,,< ,V" C "v n, I J ; U, y. of ,1:,tivc foot artillery, on a march, App. p. 
Ifi'.J v 'te «f montb^oll-reokonmgs fixed for the European foot artillery and 
art illeiy tmalids, 181 A and 1S.11, increase or decrease, and date of ..encral order or 
Court s letter prescribing- or sanctioning any alteration, App. p. 1 11. 

V. — Horse : 

1. Generally: 

/o«^lT5lO h0r n arti J lePy in ^hPenni^on 810 Efficiency thereof. 

f0H ,J’ 812— How lar natives m the horse artillery act as gunners, 7V w „,«g/o„ s?3 
H‘>(1 H/ , 1 “oo?, 0 ° lH,lloL ' ks for the artillery instead of horses, Perni union S±>— V>4 

A i . ' 0B — Eciluction in the horse artillery at Madras. Muuro |()7C.— 107s 

Advantage of bullocks for the artillery, llopkimon 1353 Alteration that mioht »>■■ 

made m the Madras horse artillery, Dickson lf>24 — If, 20. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the numbers of European and native horse artillery at the three inv- 
sidcneies and subordinate settlements, number of troops, and expense thereof, J.sl.i — 

App. p.4 F or each respective year 1813—1830, App. p. 8—43 Calculation ,.f 

EuroneTnnd V n ****?* f * br « a ‘J° of (V ’"*P a »y's hoii artillery, consisting of throe 
Eitropcan ai d one native troop number of officers and men 510, at Bengal, App. p. 51 

At Madras, consisting’ of four troops, number of officers and men 555, Aim. ». 57 
lift /i :l r!!° 0p pf Company's European horse artillery, number of officers and 
!?° n 1 l 48 M A F P ' P ' l ^‘ tur » °f lho establisliino.it of a brigade of horse artillery at 

Bengal, Madras and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns showing in wl.at partic.,- 
Appp ^ ablsmients at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal. 

Form of indent or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed for 
j fc i U uo Fan »°r Se a^'llery, and one troop of native horse artillery, on a march, 

Iftlft nFol iftn/^iT - ^ 08 ° f mout . h V otr ' rc ‘ ckonin ff s fixed for European horse artillery. 
1813 and 1831, showing increase and decrease, aud date of the general order and Court' s 

r f tL P i^-r nff r° r 9a '? ctlonu '? a !>y alteration, App. p. 144 Reduction in the troop 

of horse artillery from six guns to lour, Malcolm, App. p. 253. 1 
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Question 
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313 * 


lxvi 


SYNQPSIS 0? EVIDENCE taken before 


says 


efficacy of this rule, 
r Jasper. Nicolls 

rv; '27';7 tempri nwmwwiw ^ *,**$«* \‘*«i°^ r 3f es ) om cor P 3 

under ,$e. atOhe tywjpttfe bad tPtyf** ? ay 

be seen m the three armies ; * and Sir a nomas Reynell 4 tnimre that tne rule has been 
efficacious, 

■M 

mm 

regime 

mate 1831” ' , f( 

lh i^ it appears, that, m 183d,,fvhep/dhe..*HR ramp*, pit j> opgrption, and in 1831 
Nrtif r\W,l?W9dJf> H'hicii the Retwa cpyjjlj bp grpp^t^.^.pniBger of Native infantry 
whic^t .pad. respectively the ainde^ropntiomju rnnSuinfcf'pf . stafF'and detached ab- 

..... .V. ™ , • • 

1 Li ■ f . i .. — 1^)^.. LLaL cj il i.i ■ 1--I ij lu . — f * ■- 

" • * • •'» ,. . t 1 . \'f pi >*ii ! *t T.jitn. 



l ‘Return, Ap- 
each regular 
year from 


■»»l» : . 1 

' li Hit 1. • il* I .! 
Lfciv.' 1 / 1 1 1 


iu 




.V 


llegimcnts from which 
9 officers had beenj^ep for ptaffiL * ,, 
and detached employ 71 7 

8 . . ditto 

7 .. ditto 

6 . , dittb 1 

5 . . dittoi 

4 . . ditto . 

3 • • ditto 

■2 . . ditto 

1 . . ditto 

None had been taken fbr suiflPtflfaplt^j 

-;i.. tj’trl 

Total Rfcgim&ts’ 1 , 1 ! 

'i • *• f it rsnn 


r-jS 1 

*4 * 

' 1'-’; i" to. lb 
- .»>;■»' >*. vm 

' f f ' • * J * 4 ' Uj- 


"188414 . . f ; ui 1 u 1 ; 
■ f ‘ .nni . -ij. 1 * 

TOTAL. 



id T i«vi iohi.!f<i'i|P 31 . 


<1 

Bengal. 

.>3 VljliiJI 

OV'/VT- Jfi P 
Madras. 

Ifviojofl’ 

Bombay. 

I.!. ■’ 

TOTAL. 


lo<] imp J 
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Question 

837 . 


s^dihg .Otejrppofe and ‘dignity, ott 

niandea to his own corps td*do duty as a’capt 

pffect-r“ Services are continually occurring in India, the success of which depef^4 tife<A'the 
irtdi^iduarfcnafract8f'and’WIMca<lo^ •dpthe' 1 bffifebrS eihpldjred^ ahd I' have had> i dvtri% the 
last three years, recurring ihstaiice^ of the difficulties Which this has occasioned 1 teethe 

' 4 0dwwa »« 
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1G6 INDEX TO REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

‘ OW?4 C * Seminary/ ‘ C ° mraandant of Artillor y-’ ' Pay and AUow- 


CaU8e ° f the a PP° intment of mi,itar y oncers to this situation, Salmond, 

Assistant Surgeons. See ‘ Surgeons.’ 

Association of Officers. See ‘ Officers, Native.’ 

A,, r!lrAlTT C 'a : ^ Ces r ity for n,i J itar y nicn b » in g employed therein, particularly i„ 
rto-ard to t lie office of auditor-general, Salmond, App. p. 101. ^ ^ ln 


Auditor-General Number and description of persons on the staff in the auditor-general 

department at Bengal, App. p. 45 At Ma ’ * - ■ n ral 

I». 17- 

See also ‘ Audit Department,’ ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 


ladras, App. p. 46 At Bombay, App' 

Auditor of Mditanj Store Accounts. See ‘ Military Store Accounts.’ 


B. 

Baggage. Extract from Bengal general orders of 2d December 1824 relative to the 
means of carnage of baggage, or other accommodation supplied to the sohliers at e' cl 
presidency, App. p. Table slewing the weight of JaRgago allowed to bo 3 

by he troops on a march, and the cattle or other carriage necessary fo hs conveyan e 
exclusive of camp equipage, App. p. 135. J ^im.yanct, 

l'orm of indent or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed 
Am. ’ V 'l t. 1 *!''- 1 ’ nZ i ? e ° 1 ' 0,10 regiment of dragoons, one regiment of light cavalry, 

louse art lleiV Ann t '“ns I’oo’ 1 "' ‘V’ 0 . 1 ’ ( ! < '" ro l Jean liwrse urtillery, one troop of native 
’ ° “ — Indent for one company of European foot artillery 

one company o! native loot artillery, App. p. 110, 141 -Indent for one regiment Jf 

l.mopean mlantry, one regiment ol native infantry, App. p. 142, 143 b 

Brgxiigc Annuals. Number of baggage animals employed upon a march. Fielding 869- 

Baker, Lieutenant. colonel. Reply of Lieutenant-colonel Baker, dated 29th February 1832 
App i’ d'd'h h ° R,,Un " r, '‘ l " eSti "^ '"^‘''nation relative to the army hf India,’ 

Balmain, t ni»tmn Reply of Captain Balmain, dated 31st March 1832, to circular of the 
( '•‘-‘‘lasting udormation relative to the army in India, App. p 314 

Barraek Department. Number of officers u itbdrawn from the army for the service of the 
barrack department at. the three presidencies, Salmond , App. p. 102. 

See also 1 Army in India.* * I^n ‘pincers. 1 

Barrack Kstablishments. Number of barrack establishments, Salmond 1924— j 926 ■ ■t- 
iXol/Lhl'r ’ VV ° r °P airs ,hcrcof * S ">">ond 1927— Under what direction, 

“tl,, 1“ jf S’ on, r»< , y-< 1 » b«rrack-ma,tor at Fort St. George. App. p. 47 

Barrack poor. See ‘Mutiny.’ . 

BAT7A: 

I 


■Generally : 

on as to bat., 
the efficiency of officers 


Distinction as tobatta in different parts of Bengal, Nicolls 47— 50---* Coarpari^^of 
ilhcers upon full and half batta when ordered to march, JV JicoUs 72—75 
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Government in the selection of its instruments. I cannot mention a stronger case than that 
strict attention to this rule was likely to have prevented my employing Captain Bums, who 
has lately surveyed the Indus, and who, from local experience arid other Causes, Was tHo only 
man, as far as I could judge, qualified to carry that 'important service into’ successful 
operation. 1 * " ^ * 

425. Colonel John Munro also appears to consider the rule as liable to the objection of 

limiting too much “ the field of selection to the Cbmniandcr*in-cliief and Government 
of officers fit for staff situations.'* Sir Jasper Nicolls and Sir T. Ejjyiiell do- nbt ’appear to 
concur in this view. " 1 ’ '/•* 

426. Sir John Malcolm again remarks, “ I should think the staff regulations .plight be 
construed to relate only to officers removed frond regimental duty^rir fnWthe'coihmand of 
men of their line ; and they might not be applied to brigade-majors or litie Adjutants if the 
system was introduced of giving these temporary appointments to officers belonging 
to corps at the station. No situation of brigade or lino staff should retrain to the same 
individual beyond a period of three years, except on field service.*’ He observes, “ Under 
the head of military staff is the general, the divisional, the brigade, the garrison, and the 
regimental staff. I consider also that in India the officers of the Commissariat department 
must continue on the military staff of the army." Also those employed in the Political 
department, and as surveyors. 

427. Lieutenant-colonel Baker considers the restriction in regard to staff absentees as 
“ highly expedient and politic.” 

428. Major Nutt thinks that the order of the Court relative to staff absentees should be 

rigidly enforced. ' ' ’ 

429. In another of the replies it is suggested that “ the regulation at present in force, if 
modified in some such manner *’ as is therein suggested,- “ by leaving it discretional with 
the local Government to deviate from the rule in special cases, the grounds of which to be 
recorded at the time, seems to be well worth a further trial, since the other remedies which 
have been suggested to widen the sphere of selection for staff employ, aro not altogether 
free from difficulty, and might be attended with embarrassment.” 

430. To obviate the objections above stated by some of the witnesses to the rule, it has 

been proposed to form a number of skeleton corps, with the view of substituting an officer 
from such corps in the place of a staff absentee, tj> do duty in his absence, with the yieyv of 
obtaining a more full scope of selection. Sir Jasper Nicolls thinks that such a plan would 
be “ preferable to distressing the corps, as they now are, by taking so many officers away.” 
Sir T. Reynell“-that “ it would be a. good arrangemqn^ inasmuch ps it wjould tend to the 
efficiency of the corps.” .Sir J. Malcojpi gives hipopimpn in .favour of. the plan, and offers 
the following suggestion in regard, to the modp in ( ,wni<$ it should be carried into effect, in 
the subjoiued extract from his evidence: “ Various modes hayc . oeep.prqpo^ed as ,t<> the 
construction of such corps j the ipost practicablp.apraar$,tha forpiafipn pf .fiorps of officers 
without men, from whom vacancies caused by appointment to the could be filled, who 
might be employed on the staff, apd when not so employed would serve with the regiment 
by whom their services were most requffed. ''Thesii officers would’,' in' shoVt, be disposable 
in any way, though they would riso in unattached c6rps. There ’are fewer objections to this 
plan than any other j for it could in no degree disturb the’ rqgular risfe'of other corps, or 
produce those inequalities of ftOmoffoif that must fcCSult ffbrh' ’filUh^tfie vaCahciCs made by 
nominations to the staff in. the regiments to which they belonged. T^e unattached corps 
which have been proposed heed have no ensigns, the seniors of that rank In the army being 
promoted into them as vacancies occurred ; it would be formpd, in the first instance, as an 
augmentation.” .... 

' i(< * 1 ' 

431. . Sir Robert j^cot Is also, ip fayour of the, plan ; but Lieutenant-colonel Fielding has 
stated- as ap objection fo.i^ “.that it would be placing” the officers of the skeleton corps 
** in a very disagreeable situation, ‘to he liable to he handed about from one part to another, 

v, i 2 and 
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- Proportion of corps at Bengal on full and half batta, Nicolls 89. ReyncU 321 

Amount of bat a ro< need ... 1828 in Bengal, N.eoll, 230. Malcolm ( 

lation as to batta, ReyncU 289-291, S almond 019-525, A/„/co/,„ 7 )- > ' 

ssniws!* uf wu “ aii °™ » f w—c 

Comparison of the amount of full batta with half batta and house rent, /vW,5,.e 771 

7ulla^7T> ^ \ ^T IP °"' ' ls ? i,nil f i "K' with Madras and Bombay 

t Hiding 77 77.)— Advanlagos retained by the cavalry regiments over the inf u.trv 

and artillery under the batta regulations. Field, „« 77<>~7 » <>- Amount of „ S f, 

Government by the batta regulations. Fielding 781 No pecuniary compensation otl e 

army for loss by reduction to half batta, Fielding 782 ‘instances in which the ln,l ™ 

Government had declined to carry the batta regulations into effect. Fielding 7x3/ 

II - — Papers laid before the Committee: 

Observations relative to batta allowances, Malcolm . App. p. 221 Full batta and 

other field allowances to troops stationed at Dcesa and Bhoo, was abolished bmffi™! 

( ^r 3 ::r , V h0U ^ B<> "^ a thcE " ro P t ‘ il ' 1 officers were exempted from the operation 

of the reduction m consideration of the greater expense of the European ar.ides'of con- 
s.impt.on with which it was necessary they should supply themselves, Malcolm, App. 

Battalion Officers. See ‘ Otllcers.’ 

Bazaar Allowance. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

Bencoolmn Number of corps^ and expense thereof, at Bencoolcn, 1814, App. p. 10, 11 

Aon » 1 1S A 1Q P ' P ' t hi ~\ 8 , 1<, ’. A PP- P- li ’ lr > 1817, App. p. 16. 17- — 1818. 

*• *r—im A,,,, p. 2H, App. p. »; 1 

See also ‘ Prince of Wales’ Island.’ 

75 Bm,ll XT* 8 - ° f lh T at ’ A / C ° ll f 33 0fficer * “ rc «ot expensive in their habits at 

Bengal , they live in greater comfort than at Madras, Nicolls 52 Expenses of officers 

at Bengal greater than at Madras and Bombay, Aicolls 91, 92. 

Lower provinces of Bengal more expensive than the upper, Nicolls 90 Health of 

troops docs not suffer from the lower provinces of Bengal, Field ins 792 Not incon- 

venient to garrison the lower provinces of Bengal with Madras troops, Fielding 793. 

See also ' Arms.’ ‘ Batta.’ ‘ Officers.’ • Tents.’ 

BENGAL ARMY: 

I . — Generally -• 

rJjerliZ' n-Tt “ hig, \“ ci ™«wtawcs wiU Permit ; it cannot be brought to the 

J ’ “tof Luropc, A /colls 4 General efficiency thereof, Rcyncll 201, 205 

—Expense thereof, S almond 567-573, 021 IIow far the Bengal army sufficient for 

the purposes of defence and war, and impossibility of any reduction, Macaii 21 51. 

IL — P apers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and natives 
presidency, including Prince of Wales’ Island, 1793—1839, App. 
the numbers of the military forco at the three presidencies and 


App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 For 1824, App 

v. 3 S 


employed at the Bengal 
p. 2— Return showing 
subordinate settlement*, 

■7 For the year 1813. 

p. 12, 13 For 1810. 
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. p. 30, 31 For 1825, 
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and from one corps Wrin'bthof and Colonel John-Monrojatatos. the objections to the plan 
contained hi tho’sdljfjointid Extracts from hisevidehcei ; f‘»I edristobw to 'be a very unmili- 
tary plan, aud extremely difficult of execution i for - instance, u akefotqnrnegiment must be 
composed of the saine number of officers in the several ranks .as'Jtlw/othtir regiments, iu order 
to have the sairie v charice of proinotiari with them; t As 'auri*ulfeni consists, of five 

captains, eight lieutenants, arid four enslgnfc; and ns moat ofithet offioerd absent on staff duty 
and furlough are from the higher ranks', it Would be almostjinipsaatiqabi® ito, form akeletou 
regiments that should supply the exact number absent, because there ace. probably as many 
captains absent as lieutenants and ensigns. Then, witty regaru to life! 'military principles, 
the officers of the skeleton regiments would have no cores’ of ^eWlS'HWh^ch’ they 1 would be 
permanently attached ; they would be moveable from one regiment to another of tho regular 
army V according to the casualties of thb feervlce, arid fliereftW wfthhl thavo no motive to 
attach themselves to any particular corps; or make theiri&eliiJS ftfedprainleiHvith the character 
of the men belonging to the corps to which they were only temporarily attached. If there 
should be a deficiency of officers in a-ny particular regiment /ta. anv considerable extent, 
officers might be appointed with as much propriety to supply $4/ delicwncy from a regular 
regjjcncnt, when} there was a greater number of officers, as from a'sKelelon regiment.” 

432. Captain Balmain appears to advocate the plan of Sk(lll’ l tdtt ll 6dr i ps ! 1 

433. SirH. Worslcy recommends that certain irregular ‘corp’ ( V Cpvdlrjr and infantry 
should be iv^unei^tpil, ami that corps of officers should be formed to prdvide for a portion of 
the staff designated by him. • * * ;; * . .f ’ o r- ,r<‘ r j vt.v 

431. The difficulties which appear to be irr the way of the plati'bf sktftfeton corps are stated 
in another of the replies to the Hoard’s circular. 

» i * ’ 1 ! ‘ \ j j , } / i i * 

435. To obviate the objections, which attach to the, skeleton plan, it has been suggested 
that the pressure upon particular regiments, occasioned by demands for the stall’, might be 
obviated by a regulation to the effect, “ that where an officer has been absent for four or five 
years from his regiment on stall' or* other employment,, his place should be filled up by an 
effective officer, and be promoted in every grade of rank, ‘tip to* fhat of lieutenant-colonel, 
with the officer who stood next below him in his regiment at the time he was appointed to 
the staff.” Sir Jasper iNicolls thinks that such a plan t ‘ ‘-would be.au expensive arrangement 
forthe service^ though beneficial, for the individual;” and Uiat.it is liablp to the objection of 
occasioning an irregularity of promotion which would makt}itt<‘ very, unacceptable to the 
army at large.” Licutennut* colonel Fielding; appears to . consider a, plan of this description 
as liable to thk objection ; “ If several officers w?i'Q takcnidrOW one, regiment to tlii9 staff 
duty or civil duty, the rapidity of promotion of .the junior Sfapks n) 1&at regiment would be 
much greater tfoari iit a regiment whose officers were, not takeUs for, jtba|t. permanent duty ; and 
I do not exactly see how tile difficulty is to be obviated'.’’ , -ColofleUriokson is of opinion that 
if the staff, particularly the civil braaieh of 1 it, ^(tbp.pomnn^Wfit/j&c-.) could be removed 
froth the effective strength, it would bcidesirakle }”• aud Qaptom lwtan,*that “ the staff, on 
a reduced 'scale/ might be borne on- corps as- Bupernumerar-ip^i.oj^jppt officers employed on 
actual’ riifiitaryistatf diity,”, agd thui attached. to-p(^tknl^itwa<tions, to the commis- 

sariat/ and- all duties unconnected, with the . tmlitary pwlbssipilj i be borne as super- 
numeraries 'Ottf porps ; And upon'itha'XifccasiouiAJi' su<;h officers should 
not be allowed to -leave their dvil-dutaes^janjd’reapt ) thft#d«fni 4 <?eS' 0 fi,puUtary command.” 
Sir T/ReyneH^-t^fc-^-if the araugeiheiifcitmithfc wbMl bears the officers 

upon the 'Strength* of regidnenty eovdd/.b4>*l,WmU ;i$‘JdQjM4jbie-' pliable,, 30 . W, uot to 
deprive the army cof so xnariy olfictens /fl-but p©lr§fftmm®Hd,<?ui;h an alteration fo» 

the pay department, v 'Lieutenimt-cOloRBl^ Wtitm 4 Si«)fol^ip¥»‘.fibf.t. Ifipgny of the appoint- 
ments might ’be filled; os -iiDthe 'British i3ehvio^ihy«ptt«Jfa$' poRrffiiljjt'WJ-V 
436:' Sir John ‘hfklbltn tliiriksWiht **‘the*m‘dt^arttWettt should kpj separated from the 
airmy.” He remarks in another place as follows: "I must place under the head of civil 
staff the auditor-general’s department; paymasters, collectors, magistrates, or other-officers, 
continued permanently on civil duties. AH persons appointed permanently to this bran* 

should 
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’ For 1828, 

* * 


App. p. 32, 3.3 For 1826, App. p, 34, 35— . For 1827 Add n ny 

App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, A??. J. 40, 41 -For 1830, App. p'. 42, 43. 

Return of the number of officers in command of divisions of the armv subsidiary « . 

field forces, and of brigades or stations, at Bengal, App. p. 49 Comparative exrJn * 

ol certam regiments on tile Bengal establishment, App. p. 54, 55 -Return of tb° 

establishment of a regiment of native cavalry and native mfautrv at Bengal Madris ... i 

re uin 1 e n t s' a t \1 1S3 , 1 ’ 1 , Vvid ‘ colum,,s Rowing in what particulars the establishments if 

-m cuts at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App. p 60 . 

The like of a brigade ol horse and battalion of foot artillery, App. p. 250 i'fhe like of 

— 1 

“ m> tl,e ,0 ‘ r> ,W3 > IS ^* App. p. HI- — Abstract 

See also ‘ Army in India.’ ‘ Reduction of Regiments.’ 

Bengal Military Board. See ‘ Military Boards.’ 

Bcvtinck, Lord IV. Extract from minute by, while Governor of Madras, upon the posses 
sum o the country depending on military power, and upon the improvement thereof 
being the first and most important care, Malcolm, App. p. 21 7. 1 

Bhooj. See f But ta/ 

BOMBAY ARMY: 

I . — Genera lit/ : 

' m ‘ Ui * ht °* '»« efficiency thereof, Smith 

Tim t U f °J. hc ? re . m th . e European regiment, Aitchison 1764— 1767, Leighton 
. . , Injurious ellect of amalgamating two European regiments into two win«s oT one 

corps, Aitchison 1/73— —Dissensions among European officers therefrom, Leighton 1987 
I .88 Necessity for their being two regiments instead of as at prise, Leil/Zn 

Ma^ir C 0,1 might be made t,lerein > & almond 1908—1913, 1917,1918, 

Number of troops at Bombay -Salmon* 1914-1916 Bombay army could be easily 

augmented, Leighton 1366- Regulations against recruiting the* Bombay troops from 

the Bengal teiTitor.es, Leightan 1966, 1967 Bombay troops best adapted for infantry 

Laghton 191.8- How far Bombay army healthy, Leighton 1981, 1982 Artillery 

and cavalry services at Bombay efficient, Leighton 1993, ft)94. ^ 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

,h0 o° ,al , ,'V mber °l Kliro I )cans a,ld Natives employed at the presidency, 

. 3 , App. p. - Return showing the numbers of the military force at the throe 

presideneies and subordinate settlements also the number of corps, and annual expense 

Riueof, 18LJ— 1830, App. p. 4—7 For the year 1813, App. p. 8. 9 For 1814, 

’or 181 7, 
-For 1820, 
-For 1823, 
t’or 1826, 

?’or 1829, 

Number of officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and 

o n^cues or stations, at Bombay, App. p. 49 Calculation of the comparative ex- 

pcnSc ol emain rco-imcnLs on the Bombay establishment, App. p. 58, 59- — IReturn of 
the establishment of a regiment of native cavalry and native infantry at Bengal, Madras, 
and 1 Jom hay in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particulars the establish- 
ments or leg line nts at Madras and Bombay respectively differ front those of Rcngal,APP - 
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should bp struck off thi strength of ttha .corps, tp, which thoy belonged. Their promotion 
should cease, andi they should retain no further , claims upon, the military line than that of a 
right, at the- stated) period, to the pension , of the rank they held when they were nominated 
to the civil stag' s 'Any vacancy caused by the, transfer of an officer to the civil staff 1 should 
bo filled up by line: and not' i regimental promotion, It will be but just to the meritorious 
officersnow In this branch to igiro them two or three years to make up their option, whether 
they will' remain id it, or refruen to . tire military line of the service.” 

. 437. Major .Wibjbn recommends that the civil staff should be a distinct service, by the 
“ formation of a, general and ordnance commissariat, on similar principles to those in His 
Majesty’s service,’,’ . • » 

438. Lieutenant-* colonel Colehcooko is of opinion that officers appointed to the staff 

" should invariably* be -taken off; the strength of their regiments without prejudice to their 
promotion.” - 

439. Sir William 'Keir Grant thihks that there should be a separate service for the duties 
of the stud, commissariat 1 , biiiltlirig department, and such 1 like. 

440. Lieutenantrcolonel Mayne is of opinion that “ the establishment of European officers 
present with Native corps should be kept more complete than has been the case of late 
years, by a promotion in lieu of officers appointed to the staff.” 

441. Colonel Stannus thinks that " perhaps it might be found advisable to have separate 
establishments for the commissariat, barrack, and other branches connected with the military 
department.” 

412. In another of the replies to the Board’s circular, the difficulties in the way of a se- 
paration of the civil staff, on account Of its unequal operation upon promotion, arc stated 
and considered. 

! 

Augmentation an<l reduction of the Army by u'hole Regiments, and alteration of Esta- 
blishments djftcting Rank. 

443. The introduction' of regimental promotion into the Company’s service, besides the 
inconvenience it has occasioned in regard to selection for the staff', and the unequal demand 
for staff employ upon particular regiments,* lias been productive of a still more serious in- 
convenience in regard. to alterations of establishment affecting rank, or requiring an aug- 
mentation or reduction of establishment by whole regiments. Sir Robert Scot, in adverting 
to the former class of these difficulties, observes as follows: “ Hitherto, when it has become 
necessary to augment the armies of India, by adding to the number of regiments at the 
several Presidencies, the rule by which the officers have been taken from the old and pro- 
moted into the new regiments, or kept and promoted in their own, has either not been al- 
ways the same, or it haVat' different times been very differently understood or applied ; and 
great public as well as private inconvenience has repeatedly been sustained by the measures 
which the Goverhih'erttS were ‘Afterwards compelled to adopt, with the view of correcting 
the irregularities committed 'on thOsb . occasions. On a late occasion also* when a certain 
change in the orgablJrtttiOh 1 of the three amriesy and an increase iu the complement of Euro- 
pean officers tookblace/the* promotions occasioned thereby wero in various instances dis- 
similarly and unsitWffictorily effected. Whether this want of uniformity in so important a 
procedure has in eVObV fttetadob be&i hroddobd by & want pf sufficient clearness and precision 
in the reguISitiohS oMtWtWctiehs applicable to* Birch . matters, or from any other fiause, f.pm 
not prepared to sttte jettlousiefe and dTsWntedt, aud, in many cases, serious injustice 

to individuals have bbeh, ahd, while it fs auffened toiremdin uocorrected, will continue to be 
its inevitable, conseqfiehcev’I submit th^t souiejust .and uniform system should, heel early 

; ’ hifj; Jsi.ifi | " , >>. J ,n. t . . ..... ,j | 

— * ■ 1 — a i a ' xrrrm — 11,1 o'f , ;■ - • ■» i r, 

1 * See head entitled ^ Begh£entatCffiee».” * 
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P- C( b“, T L he ’?t v ° f a bri ^ le °? h0, ' sc ™d battalion of foot artillery Ann n tVi 

— AbiS ssxzfrsr*’ ' ro “ i ’ 5 - ,8 ‘ 3 - *»*>• «• ►wiittt 

Letter from Sir J. .Malcolm to Lord W. Bcntinck, dated 27th November 1830 relative 
to the pay, composition, and distribution of the Bombay army, Malcolm Atm n '■/ 
Minute on the state of the Bombay army , dated 25th Marcfl 1828, by Ma or-"eneril Sr 
John Malcolm, o. c. b. and k. l. s., Malcolm, Ann t, ‘>00 l, , lf J ., ; ” ? , ' 11 

if '» «» "'T F*r* f W* o».Ury. K.VrojM.a,: r„d ££='$2; 

infantry, on the Bombay establishment, Malcolm, App. p. 210 Names and rink rf 

selfior others of H,s Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s service prei, t on ,he 

Bombay establishment, Malcolm, App. p. 218 Return of the number of , cc 

longmff to each regiment ot light cavalry, European and Native infantry, on the Bombay 
establishment, effective, vvi til regiments, 1N20-— 18^7 Arm n 991 n *. • ^ 

disposition of the Bombay army, El^tL, App! 221 ~ •P mt “* d 

See also • Army in India.’ ' European Regiments.’ « Native Army.’ 

Bombay Military Board. See ‘ See Military Boards.’ 

Bounty. See ‘ Native Soldiers.’ ‘Recruiting’ 

BOYS ■■ 

I. — Generally ; 

Value of sepoy boys to the different corps, P ritzier 1203 Number of senov ho vs 

have not been increased. Smith 2344. p y 0 y 

II. — Paper s laid before the Committee : 

Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s minute, dated 4th September 1820 relative to in 

creasing the number ol boys m native regiments, and inducing native officers to hrin-r 

up their sons to the army, Malcolm, App. p. 220 Another minute, dated 14th Sen" 

timber 18-J, on the same subject, and upon the necessity of exempting them from cor- 
poral punishment, Malcolm, App. p. 230. 1 h cor 

Brahmins. See * Native Soldiers.’ 

Brevet Rank Effect thereof; unpopularity of it in the Company’s service, Nicolls 105— 

Bri Cv M T*' Brigade * ,mj ° rS ° f His Ma J est >' ’ s forces at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, 

BRIGADIERS: 

I* — Generally : 

Additions to the rank of brigadier, Watson 001 Reason why number of brigadiers 

sh ou d no t be reduced, Watson 070, 9 77 Necessity of brigadiers’ staff, Watson 07 8 — 

if°~ — Lidcrencc jn the number of brigadiers at Madras and Bengal, and between 
Kuig s and Company’s, P ritzier 1240—1253. ° lwcen 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee ; 

Number of otlicers of the second class of brigadiers in command of brigades or sM 

t.ons at each presidency, App. p. 40 Return of the allowances drawn by the officer 

in command of brigades or stations at each presidency, on 30th April 1831, App.p. 12G 
See also f Commanders of Districts/ 

Buckinghamshire s Lord. See c Native Army.’ 

Buildings / See * Works, Public/ 
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lxx SYNOPSIS of EVIDENCE .taken before 

laud down and published to the army, and the several Commanders- in-chief and Govern- 
ments abroad imperatively required to conform thereto.” 

444. But the difficulty of doing justice to the claims of the Company’s officers, upon 
occasions even when the service nas been benefited by an improved establishment or an 
augmentation by whole regiments, is trivial indeed, when compared with the serious public 
inconvenience which has resulted, since the introduction of regimental rise in 1796, from th? 
impediment which it has opposed to the reduction of the army by whole regiments. It is 
stated by three of the witnesses,* that no reduction by a whole regiment has been in con- 
sequence attempted since 1796. This difficulty, in the opinion of Colonel Salmond, consti- 
tutes the principal defect in the system of the Indian army. It arises, as Sir J. NicolU 
remarks, " from the location of the officers of the corps so reduced, so as to place them in 
other corps, without prejudice to their brother officers.” 

445. The mode in which the officers of a reduced regiment might be provided for, accord- 
ing to Sir Jasper Nicolls, would be to leave them in skeleton corps, to supply staff 
vacancies.” Sir John Malcolm thinks that when a temporary addition has been required, 
it should not have been made by whole regiments, but by the formation of what are termed 
extra battalions,” which “ are commanded by a captain of experience selected from the 
line, and have only two staff, an adjutant and quartermaster. They are found (he says) to 
attain excellent discipline, and are quite equal to all the duties that occur within our terri- 
tories. Iu case of war or foreign service, they would no doubt require au additional number 
of European officers ; but this could with facility be given them from corps in garrison. The 
reduction of such corps, which has lately taken place to a considerable extent at all the 
Presidencies, is attended with none of the inconveniences before mentioned, and their main- 
tenance is comparatively economical.” 

44G. The Return in Appendix (A.), No. 1, may be referred to in illustration of the pre- 
ceding remarks. It will be seen by this, that the Native troops of the three Presidencies, in 
the year 1826, amounted altogether to 260,273 men, and that the establishment, as at pre- 
sent fixed, is reducer! to 156,500 men, or by upwards of 100,000 men, without any reduc- 
tion of the number of regiments which had been raised, and which still form a burthen upon 
the Indian establishment, the only reduction of European commissioned officers which nas 
taken place, in consequence of this large reduction in the number of Natives, amounting to 
no more than ** two or three subalterns in each corps.” 

447. The mode in which Colonel Salmond proposes to obviate this serious defect in the 
system of the Company’s service, is to offer “ a liberal and satisfactory commuted allowance 
for their commissions to as many officers,” upon a reduction of the establishment by whole 
regiments, “ as chose to take it, allowing the seniors of each rank the first choice } the 
reduced officers,” if they did not accept of the commuted allowance, " being allowed to 
exchange with officers of corresponding rank in other regiments” who might be so disposed.^ 
The officers being nearly of similar ages in the corresponding ranks, Colonel Salmond does 
not apprehend that in any case a young man, by the proposed method of exchange, would 
be substituted for an old man. Colonel Salmond is also of opinion that the arrangement 
would not be attended with great additional expense, because all the expenses of a regiment 
not wanted for the service would thereby be saved, and the outlay incurred in buying off as 
many European commissioned officers as are equal to the number required to be reduced, be 
thereby more than repaid in a short course of time. 

448. Independently, however, of the difficulty above stated to a reduction by whole regi- 
ments, it may be observed, that the system of the Company’s service would hardly admit 
of such reduction, even if the officers rose in one line, their existing allowances, especially 

in 


• See reply of Sir J. Nicolla to question 117; Sir T. Reynell, 849 ; Col. Salmond, 622. *. 

+ See alio s further and more detailed illustration of this plan in Colonel Salmosd'i reply to theB0ardVCifW**> 
Appendix (B), No. 2, pp. 156 to 160. 1 . > > v In*, -t*. * 
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BULLOCK Si 

I. — Generally : 

II . —Papers laid before the Committee : 

Sec also ‘ Artillery, V.’ 1 1 ' 1 . * 

J3 'mZ!‘'w, £ "TT w«r ».i*ht b. »i,bdlW n , 

India antecedently to llie Bumoso »«r, Salmond, App p“ « ' “ ,u,mW •» 

See also ‘ Casualties.’ ‘ Reduction of Regiments.’ 


c. 


Cabell , Mr. Remarks by Mr. Cabell dated fifli Anmioi iqq > * 

Board of C „ ntro l rcp.etdi,,; rola J , ” tho ^ !J fX,A™ pt,?'' 

CADETS ■■ 

1. — Generally : 

fsst s "rr m 

annually sent out, Houstoun 1811 1841 p_ * t - * io , -Number of cadets 

educated at Addiscombe. Houstoun IMia_ jU/i c 1 ° r ff“ ?”** out who have not been 
cadott »e,,l out (ban there are f? ?' in S ™>° 

go out, Leighton 2142. ’ < ~ H2 A £ e3 at wfll ch they should 


out, Leighton 214 '2. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

-do,,. a„ — rrar *> 


presidenei 

the appointment ofemk^AirnTx^lll^^^T - 3 ° f ^ evid6nce refatlVe * 

K „,d and Balia ,o T^T^lZ £3%% tgg£ 

See also ‘Addiscombe.’ ‘Officers.’ 

Camps. See ‘ Tents.’ i 

Canals. See * Works, Public.’ r ' ;i 

Canteens. See ‘ Drunkenness.’ 

Cantonment. See ‘ Expenses.’ ‘ Garrisons.’ 

and twenty-six of iuftive^infantrv °*" cava * r / J tw0 °f European infantry, 

Malcolm, App. p. 226. B bay ’ ai,d banner in which they are -dispdfeed of. 

Captain-general. Sec ‘ Governor-general.’ ~ ■>.• i 

b "° l k 'P' “P k J *■*•« and Company ’• Eorop^n offi j»r», ’^tcol// 

r ’ I . ‘ 

Sec also ‘ Baggage/ r 
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Question 
606 & 607. 


found the best regiments will always be 

prevent, recruits from being sent o^TserviS, who only tend la fi5SSf r *f PB ' * lut ? < and th<freb y 
the service is over, the augmentation would =!l 1 1? the hqspitajs ; and v hen 

vacancies occiUidh^^ ^7 ^ ' ‘he corps by.JSling^he 

are completely. eW^:l, W polp m l ** 

Af ( | . ‘ '*y\ /,ii> k v, Rdfailtition.' '* : ‘ 

he does not tfamk' ^nk • but 

of absence, from being unable to meet the Mentis Wailed himself of the .leave 

some regimental or P r pb^ly, ai length, having obtained 

will make any sacrifice in preference to retoroL ^1'. health 
togetback. " r. ft f.S*^‘?: r y}™^ r fyIndp, but mgcyleral ihe^^vprjr.glad 


688 . 


Appendix ( 15 ). 
No. 5, p. ■2(-)(> 


No. 23, 

paras. 38 to 47, 
p. 406. 


Question* 
122 to 1-2,7. 




. ■ pave ser 

generaily^nfi^tt^tb^ahwitoe i^ioim^cere MryM^^tT'^f 0,11 Pe ® aK ^ furiobgh is 
in others less; it depends chiefly on sickness. .'wf,* but W 90rae there ard more, 

r tT am. rwall .fcn, 

existed in 1813 Sat peoHet-eml x R«i|t^^k? n i,'£! 'J'i * f ? tlol «! t fW-M-ttajr 
pay, ».tb the ««w»,oe.dm*,. ta Jf?L S&JEiT ' «**!*& 


355 to 358. 

J 744 - 



Appendix (A 
No. 70. 
No. 71 


Appendix ( 15 ), 
No. 14, P.31H. 
No. 18, p. 364 

No. 23, para. 1,7. 


4 . ft M . Retiring Regulation. 

eighteen years nflucba .^* C0 ^ 9 states; that after officers travr served sixteen or 

pay in preference to seekwJ^Jurtouff^S^ .^TOrfe^tlw.torm ^hiehientitles theimto ftill 
holds, and upon his geSraK^ 4, WWh jipoflL the .wtuatioa the. officer 


Questions 

12C-7. 


* See bead 11 Equalisation of Allowance!. ’’ 
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* 

CASUALTIES : 

I. — Generally : 

Are not greater in the Company’s service than the King’s, Fielding 795 Their 

amount. Fielding 796 They are numerous, Limond 1292, 1293 Casualties anion- 

Europeans greater during the Burmese war than among Natives, TJupkinson 1317 - 

Comparison of casualties in European and Native regiments, Leighton 1983 l'IS-1 
Dalbiac 2016, 2017* ^ 

II. — Pajiers laid before the Committee ; 

Return of the number of casualties amount the European officers of the Company’s 
aerny which have occurred in each year, 1813—1830, distinguishing presidencies and 
branches of service ; whether such casualties have occurred by death, resignation, retire* 
merit, or dismission ; distinguishing also each description of casualty, and stating the pro- 
portion per hundred of the casualties to the authorized establishment of officers \ with a 
note of the average of each description of casualty, App. p. 108— Synopsis of the evi- 
dence relative to casualties and appointments, App. p. xvii. 

Sec also f Mortality.’ 

CAVALRY: 


I. — European : 


1 . Generally : 

Expense of a King’s regiment of, S almond 692, 593 Comparison of King’s and 

Company’s European cavalry with native cavalry in the three presidencies, Malcofm 6(H), 

(H‘>7 Disadvantages of employing European instead of native cavalry, Malcolm 690, 

Fielding 872 — 874, Pntzlcr 1261— Mode of equipment of cavalry in King's and Com- 
pany’s service as nearly assimilated as possible. Fielding 737- Proportion European 

cavalry should bear to Native, Pritzler 1258 — 1260 -European cavalry not so well 

mounted as the Native, from their being heavier men, Smith 232 7, 2328. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of European cavalry (King’s) at the three presidencies and 
subordinate settlements, also number of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, App p 

4—7 For 18 13, App. p. 8 , 9 For 1814. App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 

13 -For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. is, 

19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 — ” * 

25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27- 

31 For 1825, App. p. 32, 33— 

37 For 18*28, App.p. 38, 39- 

43 — —Form of indent or table 


-For 1820, App. p.22, 23- 
-F or 1823, App. p. 28, 29- 
-For 1826, App, p. 34, 35- 


For 1829, App. p. 40, 11 — 
of weight of baggage and 

allowed a regiment of light cavalry on a march, App.p. 137 

number of Europea 
id in 


-For 1821, App. p. 21 , 
-For 1824, App. p. 30, 
-For 1827, App. p. 36, 
-For 1830, App. p. 12, 


description of carriage 
-Policy of increasing the 
an cavalry regiments in India, and reducing an equal number of Euro- 
pean infantry and native cavalry, S almond, App. p. 158. 


II. — Native . 

1, Generally; 

Expense of regiment of, S almond 594 — 599 — —Difficulty of substituting Native for 

European cavalry, Fielding 8/5, 876 Cavalry at Madras may be improved, Pritzler 

1126 Natives might bo made better horsemen, Pritzler 1152 They are good 

horsemen, but not so export as British cavalry, Dalbiac 2005— —They might take better 
care of their horses, Pritzler 1 153— — — Manner in which the Madras cavalry have suffered 
loss as to their horses, Pritzler 1154— — How Native cavalry might be improved, Scot 
1438 How far substitution might bo made for the Native cavalry, Scot 1439—1441. 
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Expense of a cavalry Native soldier and horse, Dickson lfiOO. v, •> , , , 

tute any other cavalry for the Native, Dickson 1G» irw i ti * P°«S)blo to substi- 

Dickson 1(330 .Oinlpir 4 . r> i — IIow cavalry armed 

Native cavalry inferior to the Kb.,,/ 0 />* ,^ 0mhi ^J^ cm> l > /' ei g^on 1993,- 1W|. 1 

DalbiaclWX KlU ° S ’ Dalblac lm Inferiority of appointment,. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

lliieo pnnidiucm il 7 t ' s " ll,r ca, “ lr y « lb. 

% — K“ 4PP- 1>- '» — r„ r inlet ASSttailtltrte S ?■ ‘5 


*«in S d «* ^f iv ° t 

Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831 with /nl* n « imcnt uf Native cavalry at Bengal, 
establishments of regiments at Madras iml H 1 U,T | 11 /*. s l , ovvin ^ r 111 w hat particulars the 

<*> Manner in widl alto Zl ^t^S* ^ fr T ?T ° f *"*1, App. p. 

and advantage*, S almond, App. p, 158. * airy might bo reduced with safety 

Tr " ps '' ' Mj “ re *»** no-' -n«d, K . 

Chatham. Nature of instruction at Chatham, Houston n 1837. 

See also 4 Depot/ 

'' 'iSrf'Vo...™ «c enlisted both ,0,. 

See also ‘ Half-Castes.’ ‘ Schools.’ 

r1r d r M sit ',-' ion * « «-»4. App. p. 

siv5;te^s?r' ■ 

See also ‘ Military Men.’ 

Clergymen. See ‘ Schools.’ ’ 

( Jn c, L ord, Nature of Lord Clive’s fund, and charges upon it, Mrleitl ‘>1 19 Oil <5 0117 

their willows from Lord UirV, C""ai»” T nl «*«" «Wier's «od 

ax 3fflSK-*s £%& 
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CLOTHING: 

I. — Generally : 

troops « India, & W «,*_ 

iti :xtz tgac* 

II— Paper* laid before the Committee : 

Mt^szsrtr^ b r\r, d •*•»■• *»«» 

elcs of clothing or onuipS.n an«l alT f H ^ A PP* P -' ,8> 5U List of arti- 

rations have ifteSatelt oluve tf^T 1 °°f ° f ^ "tide ; and where alte- 
r'd the date of the general order and of the CourPsY ,7' Tease ° f j’ lar ^ 0 1,1 c ‘ a<1 * i“«tanc-e, 
alteration, App. p. 120 Mr,,,,,r, lot prescribing or sanctioning the 

presidencies, P {JJ ( Ar^^^ci-^avno^i! e/n’b'T- ft* thc T'? at th< ‘ ,h ^ 
and equipments, App. p. xvii. ^ ^ le CVK ence rc ‘^ ltlVe to flothin^ 

See also ‘ Army in India/ II. 2. ‘ Off-reckoning ’ 

C0, "' , “ i,i °" ° f ““ « <«•*> «* <•* the. prcsiilonoio,. 

°. f treoivod Mth May IK:, 2 ,„ 

App. p. 27d 1 f ,,tro1 ' rw l UC8 tmg information relative to the army in India, 

( -'Ollcctof . Sne * Ahmedmur^er * 

*° fc *T and 

( J a't° p,V“p ‘""'{’“rativo expenao of colonel', pay of eor.ain ro c i.„o 

38, at * 11 1 ’ At Madras * A 1'P- p. 56. 57 At Bombay. App. 

Colonies. See * Army in India.’ ‘Staff* 

C SX£2 i » ordnance- «,,i«a„, to or of 

COMMA NDER-IN-CHI EF : 

I .—Generally : 

ar mi” 'SSVii""*' 0^ .“‘/“T “ ,l ''.' i " istra ' i »“ « jW« of Ihc three 

armies, IVicoUs 111 Company s officer* have been in the temporary but not norm. 

nent command of the army in India for the last fifty years, AVco/jl'l H— l£, p r 

Company 8 officers have commanded the army in India, lleyncll 347, Pril-ler 1 182 

8 sp «4~a A ztTu^z 

» ’ oat 1 77~, oni ? : ,an{ler - , »-cl» , e f should previously have served in India 

Reynelim, 345, PnUlcr 1180, 1181— How far advisable {hat comidm in-Si 
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should previously have served in India, Macau 2226 Necessity for three commanders 

in-chief, with controlling 1 power m one, H utson 1010, 1012. «naeis- 

Advantagcous to havo only one Commander-in-chief, Pritzlvr 110') Advanfioev , r 

one comniander-m-chief with a commander of the forces for the details of each nrcsidenV 
1 ritzier 1 176 —Should be but one commander-in-chief, with certain officers hi»h m 
command under him Paget 221 (> Commanders-in-chief should visit their armies mom 

fy = l er 1 Trkr 12 ^'-T“ H ° W far ' ''^ommandor-in-chief would be expedient 

. CO/ 14.1.1 Dickson 1607. Aitrhixon 1 733, l.eighton 1952, Macau 220.4 -Manner 

m which selections should be made for commanders-in-chief, Newt 1455—1459 P 

pany’s officers should be appointed as commanders-in-chief, Leighton 2142. Ur “' 

II— — Papers laid before, the Committee. : 

Constitution of his stall' at the three presidencies, App. p 44 Commander ,1 • c 

“ hi. Majesty*', forces 

man.l ol the Company s troops at the three presidencies is vested in separate commanders 
m-eiuel , who are also members ol council; not advantageous to merge their militarv 
patronage and command in that of the Bengal Commander-in-chief, and reasons for the 
opunon ; superintendence ot the armies at each presidency should be in an officer of rank 
who, .1 not called commander-in-chief, should be commander of the forces - not exnc’ 
d.eut to change the title or extent of his authority. Salmond, App. p 166 |cy P 
p y "T“ 1,0 eV,dc,,C ° U P°" * he 'l ,,estion as t0 oho or more commanders-iii-chief. App 

Son also f Govern or-general.' 

^ b'rigadim! tkllUlbl Conimauders of Jis,ricts or divisions shou,d previously serve as 
Commander of the Forces. See ' Conunander-iu-chief.’ 

COMMANDING OFFICERS : 

1. — Generally ; 

Advantage of the powers formerly vested in them. Green hill 1570 Powers that 

-should be given to them Greenhill 1.578, 15711 Ilow far commanding officers have 

sufficient power of appointment ol their regimental staff, Aitchison 17*kCi 7% \e- 

ei-sS;.ty lor encouraging commanding officers to remain with their regiments. Smith 2331- 

II* Papers laid before the Committee : 

field loZfwi'Tu? °, f ° fficcr ? "! r'ommand of divisions of the army, subsidiary or 
fielJ forces, and of brigades or stations, at each Residency, App. p. 41) Return of 

K' aHouimces drawn by officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or 
lsVl Ann 1 and statl0 » s > and also of corps, at. each presidency, on 30th J^pril 
ooo ’ l 1 P ‘ 7T' LlSt 4 01 seven commands authorized for Bombay, Malcolm, App. 
A^Sr GV C11Ce rC Ut,Ve t0 commandi »g officers of divisions or station?, 

See also ‘ Courts-martial.’ f Staff.’ 

COMMAND MONEY 
1. — Generally: 

Command money to officers in command of a regiment, and sufficiency of it, Nicolls 

adVm r that would result from allowing command money to be drawn 

128 - 130 Effect of dle command money arrangement, 

f rn r it J ' /' • i j Gt le I command money to officers in commutation or addition to 
former allowances. Fielding 7 68, 769. 
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II .— Papers laid before the Committee : 

Amoin.t of allowance for commanding at Bombay and Bengal, Malcolm, Ann. n. 220 
— Extract from Mr. KlphiiBtone 8 Minute of 2d March 1825, relative to nc eased 
allowances, Malcolm, App. p. 221 Differences between government commands an 

ex'a'pp 0 ’ pir'"’’' Mule " h "' A,,r - r-*«— sy-4 <4 u.o Sr' 

See also f Pay and Allowances.’ 

COMMISSAR/ A T ; 

I . — Generali if ; 

1 i,!m^ C » CC , ta <,f K » r VP^n soldiers being victualled by the commissariat, Nicolls 
idJ, 1.J+- -lvules as to victualling European regiments, Reynell 30 7. 368 Cominis- 

si, "" mr - i ' u,a " r i2i °- '- 17 — >"■ 

11* Capers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the annual expense thereof at the three presidencies and subordinate 

settlements, 18 1 3—— 1830, App. ,, 7 For 1813, App. p.O For 1811, App. p. 11 

i’ fo| r u A PP* P- hi -bor 1810, App. p. 15- For 181/, App p 1/ 

IWI I*’ A PP- P- J<J “ for App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 23— -For 

K-l, App. p. _.) — bor 1822, App. p. 27 For 1823, App. p. 20 For 1821 

App p. 31 -bor 182.), App. p. 33 For 1820, App. p. 35--For 1827, Apr, 

P- 57— —b or 1828, App. p. 30 For 1820, App. p. 41— —For 1830, App. p.CJ 

Ketuin showing the aggregate expense of the commissariat, at the throe presidencies 

on the 30th Aprd 1813, 30th April 1820, and 30th April 1830, App. p 2 It )_i Number 

ofm.htary officers employed therein at the three presidencies; how far the department 
efficient; and whether advantageous to employ military men therein, Sal, no, id, App. 

See also ‘ Army in India. — II. 2.’ 

Commissariat Stag. Return showing the number of European officers on the commis- 
sariat staff at the three presidencies and subordinate settlements, 1813 1830 Ann 

P- J — h ^ l813 > Ajip. p 0 -For 1811, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. p. 13— 

h °. r h 8lG » App. p. 1.1— — bor 1817, App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 10 p or 

18 1 0, App. p. 21 For 1820, App. p. 23 For 1821, App. p. 25-— For 1822 

App p. 27 bor 1823, App. p. 20 For 1824, App. p. 31—_For 18>5 Ann' 

V ' TT a"' hS2(. App. p 35 For 1827, App. p. 37 -For 1828, App. p. 30-LL 

tor 1822, App. p. 11 For 1830, App. p. 43. n 1 

C onunissary -general. Number and description of persons composing the stall' of the com- 

nnssary.general s department at Bengal, App. p. 15 At Madras, App. p. -1(3— At 

Bombay, App. p. 47. 111 

Commissary of Ordnance . Officers on the stall' of the commissary of Ordnance at Bengal 
App. p. 45 At Madras, App. p. 46 At Bombay, App. p. 47. ' 

Commissions . Advantages that would be derived from allowing the sale of commissions, 
and exchanges, under certain regulations, Malcolm , App. p. 172. 

Company s Service • Advantages and disadvantages of the Company’s service, Reynell 
301, 302 Relative condition of the two services with regard to promotions and 

U ..1/ O/V) OAI7 L< I I r rt/ 1 e- . 1 .. . * . . 


ments, Reynell 303—307, S almond 530—541 
means of accomplishing it, Reynell 308 — 31( 

i r: ’ i n. » tv w . 


v , appoint- 

Bencfits of uniting the services, and 
-Comparison of situations between 

r.il /» K A % 


— 1 ^ * V J ' ■ ■ ■■ i 

Kiop’s and Company’s European corps, Malcolm 652—654 Company’s troops as 

efficient as the King’s, Fielding 7% Company’s regime * ..... 


regiments, Scot 1434. 
See also ‘ Natives.’ 


regiments not relieved by entire 


Officers, IX,’ 
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CON— DAI,. Concur) . Set- ' Surveyor in the Concan.’ 

!^ d of - i' ircu,ar lctte| - from T. Hyde Villiers, Esq. dated India Board 

c I ebruary 18.1_, to officers of the Indian service, App. p. 1 54 Answers thereto- 

fnmi -colonel Sahnond, dated 24th February 18:52, App. p. 155 From Maior’ 

ft ” 1 " 1 Sir J, Aluluolni, « o 1 : 1 , 1 , FelLuy iW^p. ,, 108 T!fy”X 

!!'" M«,ml Stion Llpli.uslimc, ilntnl -5lli Ansust 1832, Si, p. 257 from 

Major-General Sir I hon.as Pntzlcr, k.c.b., dated 17th February 1832, App p ->00 
Iron, Lieut -general Sir W. Keir Grant, K.c.n., dated 27th March 1832,' App? p. 270 
7 " ^ 10,11 Ew'ih-colonel Colebrooke, received 4th Mav 1832 tnn n * 

I. lent. -colonel ])e Havilland. dated 7 th July 1832 , App^ Worn M^b ,7 
r n Ny« * 51 , A, w « .832, App/p.at^LiWi Colonel pZiSi, 

is'e aSi' I '*■’ V I ’ P ' l;," 1 — — ! ,|,,,n I'Ouiiol Sherwood, (luted iHtS Pobnmre 
IS,, ~ App. p. J()l_— lrom Colonel Limoud, dated 31st January 1832, App. p 303 
- l rom Licut.-coloncl llopkiiisoii, c.n., dated 15th February 1832, App p 808— 

mVT'lw’ Ape !>• •«' Shorn Colonel John MuZ,“!X! 

V 1 Md ^I. T Api ': {’• '\>°- ■f'rom Major D. Wilson, dated 20th March 183> 

A,,p. p. .»••)/— Promt oloncl Stamms, c.n , dated 20th February 1832, App p 3 S 8 
“ |,n, m C olonel May ne, c.n., dated 5th March 1832, App. p. 385 From Vw.V 

fSA'ls:.';,! i^'r ““■*** 1- **— »»» c.^ i^oJStfxa 

Vpp p -101 ‘ ' Remarks by Mr. ( abell, dated 0th August 1832, 

Corporals. See 4 Addiscoinbe.’ 

( '°]i7coll 2 10— 2517 CrimeS f ° r Which fl °h r S'% r at P^cnt used, and by what authority. 

Courts Martial. Method of conducting courts-martial in India. Pritzlcr 1236 .Powers 

rv 1 "!!/! S / ,, | < -'\-. , Tr- t o 10U < i b ° " ,VC ;f to commanding officers without courts-martial', 
w tut hill I ->3- — l.»dJ Synopsis ol evidence relative to, App. p. xviii. 

Currency. An uniform currency would facilitate keeping (he accounts, Melvill 2130, 2131. 
See also 4 Rupees.’ 


D. 


D i!Z C ' M ^’^' K ‘ ral i Sir - ( 'J larh '°- ( A*»ly»w of his Evidence.) — Services in India, 19%, 

1 J.I, N at „, , , . t to king's, 1008 Inferiority of appointments, 1990 

Lighter weight of Native than European cavalry, 2000—2004 Natives ffood 

horsemen but not so expert as British cavalry, 2005 Horses being under cover is more 

necessary lor men than horses, 2006, 2007 Description of horses at Bombay, and 

method of selecting them, 2009 2010 Their cost, 2011 Period of service of 

horses, and on what it depends, 2012 . 

Opinion as to the best mode of procuring horses in India, 2013—2015 Comparison 

ol casualties between King’s and Native regiments, 2016, 2017 Drunkenness increasing 

among Natives, 2018—2021 Medical establishments well conducted ; necessity for 

properly reinnuerating nuahca 1 officers, 2023 Military service popular with the Natives, 

r, , llow hlr P a y and allowances of Company’s officers sufficient, 2026 

Method ol conducting the shoeing and farriery, 2027—2031 Different system as to 

the care ol horses m Bengal and Bombay, 2032, 2033 Examination upon the sbe, 

breed, and diseases of horses in India, 2034—2041. 
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[Second Examination.]— Grievances to officers and soldiers, with regard to their pay, 
from different rates of exchange ; also in eases of soldiers dying in India, from the 
chaises by the registrar ; also from difference in price paid for accoutrements in England 
and India, 2145. 

Deaths . See 9 Casualties.' f Mortality.’ 

De H avill and. See ‘ Havilland, Incut. -colonel.’ 

Debt. See ‘ Subaltern Officers.’ 

Depot. Duties of the commandant of the Company’s depot in Europe, and stations 

thereof, Hay 1058 — 1042, 1004 -How often reinforcements sent out. to India, and 

number sent out annually. Hay 1013, 1041 Expense of the depot at ( hath.un, Hay 

lO.'/J, 1000 At other depots. Hay 1007, 1008 Expense of the military depot in 

1828, Mel v ill 2139. J 1 


See also ‘ Recruiting.’ 

Depot of Instruction , Bombay. Staff officer employed as director of the depot. of instruc- 
tion at Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Desertion. When desertion usually takes place, Reynell 431 \\ liether desertion occa- 

sioned in the lo wet* province's of Bengal from furloughs not being frequent or long enough, 

heldrng 788 — -7-1 1 Desertion among sepoys less frequent than formerly, Almrro 1032 

■ 1008, ( trcenhdl 1*)05, 15(4), Dickson 1075, yiitchison 1788, 1780. 

Detached Employment . See 9 Staff’.’ 


Dickson , Colonel Hilltam. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — In tin; cavalry service at Madras, 

1580 1583 -Number of officers necessary to be present with a regiment of cavalry , 

1*)84, loS ) Duties ol Native officers, 1581V -Payment of troops by European officers 

assisted by Natives, 1527 Association of European and Native officers, J5-S8- — 1500 

How lar native languages acquired by European officers, 1501- Higher rank that 

.should be given Native officers, 1 o92 — 1505 Cavalry service preferred by Mussulmen, 

15 ( J(, -1 low far rate of pay sufficient, 1507 No difficulty in completing regiments, 

i;)08 — 1000 Descript iun of horses fully equal to the Native service, 1001, 1002 

Expense ol a cavalry Native soldier and horse, 1003 Hood understanding between 

European and Native regiments, 1001— — In what branch officers have the greatest ad- 
vantage in promotion, 1005 Selection of cadets depends upon their interest, 1000 

How lar one commander-in-chief advisable, 1007' Discipline, character, and ad- 
vantages ol Native soldiers, 1008 — 10)17- Company’s European regiments at Madras, 

and how recruited, 1018 — 1021 Not possible to substitute any other cavalry for the 

Native, 1022, 1023 Alteration that might be made in the Madras horse artillery, 

J024 — 1020— 1 low inconveniences from staff duty to be remedied, 1027, 1028 

IIow cavalry armed, 1020, 1030- Proportion of Europeans to Natives in cavalry and 
infantry, 1031 — 1034. 

outre- 
\dvan- 

Usefulness of the institution 
Distance of furred 


[Second Examination.] — Weight of Native and European soldiers with their ace 
ments, and how far horses sufficient, 1070 — 1074 Few desertions, 1075 A 


tages of the establishment, for recruit boys, 1070— 1070- 
of schools, 1080, 1081— No stud establishment at Madras, 1082 
marches, and how far horses equal to them, 1083 — 1085. 

Directors , Court of. Disadvantage of the Court of Directors directing details upon prac- 
tical subjects, without the possibility of their having knowledge, of their effect in India, 
Scot 1454. 

Discharge. Amount at which discharge allowed to be purchased. Hay 1003 -Arrange- 
ment as to discharges, S almond 1897 — 1900. a 

Discharged Soldiers. They would turn out badly, P ritzier 1220 How they might be 

profitably employed, P ritzier 1221 Return showing the total number of men dis- 

charged from the Company’s service during the last six years : their average length of 

v.3T2 
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service, and their age at the period of enlistment Annn 119 rc . , • 

Discipline. See ‘ Bengal Army.’ < Native Soldiers.’ 

D fsdtf’Am^p'Vf th °Ab S | ril,, t i S" Inditt the y ears 

“T^ •“ “' r !«,n»«,!:rr 

/J pr3ene( A yyTw ^ " ° f 0< ] iccr » ■» command of divisions of the army at each 

divisions of the army 'on 30th April 1831 ! A^'p?^!/™ ^ Ul ° ° KcCrS “ COn,mttnd of ' 
S(*o also 4 Pay and Allowances.* 

Doctors. See 4 Native Doctors/ 

2K^£3^i2srsa 

Oram Allowance. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

, instaiu *e s ol drunkenness in the Native anriv at Bengal AV mtn wl o 

mohnety I ,H,re or less frequent among European sobers than ionnerly 
Natne tna.ps con v, c ed of drunkenness invariably discharged, Watson 8N0— -Natives 
less addicted to intoxication than Europeans Gnm lull MS7 n. r\a • 

among Natives, DalbUic 2018—2021. ‘ ’ ' U 1S? Ehunkenness increasing 

D "lH’Y> ZZi;Z o/b ' (>i i C , aplain James (Jra,,t D "4, dated 25th March 

I A, . . 1! the Board ot C ontrol, requesting informath 


India, App. p. 30:1. 


lation relative to the army in 


E. 


East- India Company Arrangement between the King’s Government and the Company 
' . troo P s i serving in India, Melvdl 2140 Report by Messrs. Hill and 


as to tlie expense of 

MelviH on that subject,* Evidence p. 2 
donee ]>. 200. 1 


IP 


opart by 

-Correspondence on the same subject, Evi- 


A, ?'enerdiv / thc J‘ , ,ucatio» _ of young men at Addiscombo and in England 

Them foi/l V 11,1 V 'v I-" les ’ Malcolm GO.), GOG Education of officers of the line fits 

^ mcm ioi duties of Native regiments, Malcolm (3 ( J7 — 700. 

Efficiency. See ‘ Bengal army.’ ‘ Officers.’ 

'hotter reGr ^ i Extract from Mr. Elphinstone’s minute in reply to Sir Charles Colville’s 
/ . Ann ‘ ViV «V on8 b : H ' vec ’} officers *" the Khig’s and Company’s service, Mal- 
empl o y[ J Malcolm, App.'j/Jl^’ r ° IatlVC ‘° Ule ,mmber of olIicers for regimental and staff 
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V. 

India. 


E TJoA^u\ ThC . M0UUtst 1 Uart f .^P'y of the Hon. Mountstuarl Elphinstone, — 

dated oth August 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information rela- KI.P-KI ’ K. 

tive to the army m India, App. p. 257. 

ENGINEERS : 

I . — G e tier ally ; 

Establishment of engineers in the three presidencies, Salmon d 1922 How fur in 

charge ot the barrack department, S almond 1923. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

1. Generally : 

Return showing the numbers of, at the three presidencies and subordinate settlements 

also the number of corps, uikI annual expense thereof, 1813 — 1830 Ant) n 4 7 

tor the yearl813 App.p.8, 9_For 1811, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815. App. p. 

i“l8 ,3 rr“ 1 w 18 -.ft p - I4 ’ !' ; For 18| 7.App. p. 1C, 17 For 1818, App. 

p 18, Jor 181.), App. p. ‘20, ‘21 For 18*20, App. p. 22, ‘28 For 1821 

IK04 a'" 1 ’ 'Ir* 2, App ’ I’- 2 '*’ ~ 7 For 18 ' 28 > App. p. 28, 29 For 

18.-1 A p p p.. )(), 81 p or 1 825, App. p. 82, 88 For 1826, App. p. 81, 85 

--—I'or 1827, App. p. 86, 87 For 1828, App. 88, 89 For 1829. App. ... -10 

ii \ OI \ i i IP* P*. 4-* ‘1*1 Return of the establishment of the corns of engineers 

at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns showing, i what narticu- 
lars the establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively di tier from those of Retinal, 

App. p. 70 Synopsis of evidence relative to the corps of engineers at the three Presi- 
dencies, App. p. xeiii. 

2. Bombay : 

Calculation of the comparative expense of engineer corps, late corps of sappers and 
miners, consisting ot two companies, number of officers and men 161, at Bombay, App. 

P, -Advantage of engineers being only employed on works of scientific knovv- 
ledge; common repairs and erection of ordinary buildings being made over to heads 
ol departments ; measures adopted for revision of the engineer department ; advantage 
to the service and saving of expense by uniting the pioneers with the sappers and 

miners, Malcolm, App. p. 258 Observations upon the manner in which the engineer 

corps has been neglected, and manner in which it might be made more useful, 1 lav illand 
App. p. 277. 

See also ‘ Addiscombe.’ ‘ Artillery.’ ‘ Works, Public.’ 

Enlisting. See ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Equipments. See ‘ Accoutrements.’ ‘ Clothing.’ 

Europeans. ^ Those with capital only should he allowed to scttlo in India, P ritzier 1218, 

1^19 1 romotmg the settlement of Europeans in India would not be advantageous to 

the army, A almond, App. p. 165, Malcolm, App. p. 17 1, Pritzler, App. p. 268, Pen. 
mngton, App p. 800, Lirnond, App. p. 307, llopkinson, App. p. 312, Worst eg, App. 

P‘ . 1 hose who make fortunes iu India return home; no obstruction to men of 

capital settling in India ; the country is only suited for adventurers, and is now over- 
stocked with them, S almond , App. p. 160 Effect the settlement of Europeans in 

India would have on the army ; it might afford employment to European soldiers worn 
UU 2^9^ le SerV ^ CC * aiK ^ °^ CI attra ctions to men previous to discharge, Elphinstone, App. 

Settlement of Europeans in India would not be of much service to discharged European 
soldiers ; desirable to establish European pensioners on the hills ; Europeans of capital 
might settle in India to advantage; manner in which they would improve and increase the 
productions of the country, Pritzler, App. p. 268— Disadvantage to the army iu 
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Sji: App p "if lt Z mM \ UnVMa ^ A PP- P' 2 ^ reunion, App. p 
p. m>, ewAp' 'm — V \ M '’ Ma 'J ne > A PP-P- ^ App 

i-> India to be disemir^d rather of British subj«£ 

introduced into the administration of .,«* P i - 'i ’ n< ' l ’ t ' ss ’ , y for Natives being gradually 
to settle. Null. Anp. r ^o a f T ’ W,, ? h ca,1,1 7 t bt! effcc }* d * EiiropSuS allowed 
of Europeans in Itidia, Balmain AvnZZ'Oi) ' A/""" ' 1 a° <lenvfi<l £ ro,n the settlement 
382, Page, App. p. ‘389. PP * V " i20 > Munro > A PP- P-356, Wilson, App. p. 

See also * Marriages.’ 

nhn* saSdJt *“”5*“ r , r i N * ,i " re K inlt '“' s - (mik 

«ca«,,„, 7 ,, 7 ™ I, ,OJ * ouU «*• “ M. i" tile cool 

Necessity of keeping m, •» betier U I < ~ 0, I a ". v s European regiments. Fielding 794 

^*-5 — ^27 Superiority o Nati ™ tro f W,o» 

>SVo/ 1115 14^(3 Ton I l ^^ive torce that should be maintained 

Dir/Jon 16 04 ^ G °° d M " dcr8tt ‘ nd ^ **"» ^opcan and Native rJ&S, 

Eimo^an 1 re'dment aT*] (ombiZ ^ dll JVTa<lru , s / nnd J ,ow rccnM, Dickson If, 18—1621 

1767— European J ^ ^ t^rf *”**'»'’* <* ***** 1764- 

Injurious effect of amallamalin^ two F.^nT “ NatlV ?’ Atchison 1768, 1769 

Aitchi.vn i. 177‘j j)- ” • ” ' Eniopran legnnents into two wings of m,<> #>»)•£<, 

~--NWity t£X S T r 0UJ \. Eur ^ Can ° fficcrs herefrom. Leiglton 19S 7 , i$8 
regiments instead of * J at" pre.si-n t" 2 « ^ WCCS *" y for therc b, ’ in S two 
See also ‘ European Soldiers.’ 

E l ROPE AN SOLDIERS: 

E — Rene rally .■ 

ldH^l^rhev shmdd m-,1 0 h ^ llv «*’ting- the minds of soldiers when not upon duty, Nicoll.i 
-160, Batson 991-1)96,' ,S>' '/"'ll27 ^ZZ^VaZt ZnZ" %* “ Indi “' Atc !f sl5H 

regiments eomin-r pviand ,, ^ Voo * V duntt ‘ or *" remain in India upon their 

should be a 1 1 o\ve< l t o^ ' renriin' iuTr n ^ CS . to whkh Kuropean soldiers 

remaining in India, Munro 1 ( »79_ | 1 229 . Advttnta & e of soldiers 

Difference in the periods of « • European and Native soldiers, Greenhill I486— - 

remain efficient, Hay I G.>1_ 1 f,f>S AW„/ 1< 04~ lSw T™** of se ™ ce . t0 

»•> remain in India, and at what a ms Sa moZi *° 

troops in all th„ lWui, i * V ' *<umona J331— loNb Necessity of Kins' 8 

employed in same duties as'XT Wp^ys f> ° m *******> *“* B< * ^ 

I (i P VTii lend before the Committee : 

dency and inaUlmli^ 1 AppT'Z™ r“! Nat 'r ® m P , ^ d at 

/ loou > ^PP- P* -^~i\eturn showing the number of riink 
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and file in the engineers, artillery, cavalry, infantry, pioneers, and staff, at the three 
Presidents a „d subord.nate settlements, 1813—1H30. App.p. 1-7 For 1813*. App 

P 'fi J T7 _ P U) ’ 11 For lNlr >. App. p. 12,13 For INK) Aim 

p ‘ <11’ b) bor I®)/' App. p. 10, 17 For 1818, App. p. )8, 19 For 1819 Apn’ 

p. 20, 21 F or 1820 App. p. 22, 23 For 1821 App p ‘M o", i,' ( ., l oo.y " 

If *• V — tv 1«23 Ap,! p. a., nv tw-AS?- 

App. p. 3-, 33 For 1820, App. p. 31, 35 For 1827. App.p. 30 37 For IS-V 

App. p. 38, 39- For 1829, App.p. 40, 41 For 1 830, App. p. 42 * 43. ~ ’ 

tl 1 R r t 7 nSh0W ' n? S e . t0tal numb, ' r of n »‘" discharged from the Company’s service dun'm- 
the last six years their average length of service, and their age at the period of enlist- 
ment, App. p. 1 1 —Return showing the average length of service in the Company’s army 
o men transferred from 11, s Majesty’s service’ who have arrived in this countr/as dJ- 
charged soldiers since the year 1*25, App. p. 113. y 

S<*e also r Pay and Allowances.’ 

Examiners . See f Colleges.’ 

R Z rl S '* : Su 8S ostions a * to the privilege of exchanges, Scot 1454 Arrangements 

for allowing exchanges, .S almond 1 809—1871 . M 

Exchange, Rates of. Injustice to different troops from different rates of exchange of coins 

m which they are paid, Scot 1454, halbiac 2145 Rates of exchange at wiS V,(K 

and soldiers are paid and intestate s clients remitted, M vie ill 20‘)2— *>>()% -AtK-m 

tageous rates of exchange on remittances, MdviU 2117 Discontent and dissatisfaction 

om je late ol exchange at which the rupee is paid to the soldier, 1‘ <or,t 2299 '•’301 

tbat woul<1 bc “ 1,,st lj y tlK ‘ rilte of exchange being made up to the sepoy, 

See also * Rupees.’ 

Expenses Officers are not expensive in their habits at Bengal ; they live in greater comfort 

nI’J. V p 7 U ' ,r I TV"'” "» re Ilia,] (ho 

o c oV K *T7? ato ° r ex P , ‘ nses ol subalterns m the field and in quarters, A 'icoll.t 

' • ' ” - °" ,ccrs bllb i. ts , " orc expensive than formerly, Rcync/l 293—295 Com- 

jMnson of expense to officers m the three Presidencies, Aicol/s 91, 92, tlcyncU 322— 


f. .. ,, ( “ ... 'iunn- . I USUieilCie.H, 

321 , S almond 527 , IV at son 947 , V ritzier 1 148 , 1149 . 


F. 

V *W f« H* familin, ,,l,c„ 

barn cry. Method of conducting shoeing and farriery, Dalbiac 202 7- 2031. 

i'Wijmg Lient.-cd (Analysis of his Evidence)— Situations held by witness in India, 
' , 734-— -Mode ol equipment of cavalry in the King’s and Company’s services as 

--dumber of C F aS V ° SsM ^ 7:i7 ~ Ib,r ^ «'*pplied from the stud are the best. 710 

74I __p b of European officers that should be present with eacli regiment of cavalry 

741 Regulations that should he attended to for that purpose, 742 Number of 

European and Native officers with each regiment of cavalry, 713, 744 Method for 

supplying] deficiency from staff appointments, 715- 74 7 -IIow far promotion in the 

Company s service i regime, Ita ly or by seniority, 748 No difference in tho discipline 

distncts 749-_Prefe,ence among the Mahomedans for cavalry 

tives 7 r Jr o 0 tbeir horses, 7-> 1 Military service popular among the Na- 

2 all SCP r°^ CUVa r ^ pa y superior to the agricultural wages, 753 How far pay 

bv «h lr a ‘^7^A? np;iny 8 ,^ CerS sufficient > 754, 755 Political situations served 

by witness, 7 «i 7 — . .feervice at Bhurtpore, 758, 759. 
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Beneficial tweets of new regulations as to allowances, 701— 707 Whether command 

money to officers m commutation or addition to former allowances, 708, 7G9 IlJ* 

far half-pay of Company’s officers equalized with King’s officers, 770- Comnarison ,f 

t ic amount of full batta with half batta and house rent, 771 Date of Regulation 

thereupon, assimilating Bengal with Madras and Bombay, 772—775 Advantages re 

lions* 1 Tjr 1 - ^ lvalr > regiments over the infantry and artillery under the batta regula- 
’ t / 7 ) — Amount of saving to the Government by the batta regulations 6 781 

. ° pecuniary compensation to the army for loss by reduction to half batta/ 782 

• i Instances in which the Indian government had declined to carry the batta regulations 
into effect 783— Amount of pay of different officers, 781— 787— —Whether d e8er tion 

enough” 788—791. Ur I ,rovn,ces of ,Vo, “ Ploughs not being frequent or long 

Health of the troops does not suffer from the lower provinces of Bengal 7‘J2 ltf n t 

convenient to garrison the lower provinces of Bengal with Madras troops, 793 \ UIn 

her of C ompanys European regiments, 791 Casualties in the Company’s servi/e ml 

ivm*, «, /.«> Inconvenience of amalgamating the three armies, 798 — HOC). 

(Iras men of a different caste from those recruited at Bengal, 801 
in the Bombay army, 802 Efficiency of irregular horse, 803. 

of&neLf8'!J i "i”tK 3 “\\ 0an8 r° f ^ S * uff witho,,t the efficiency 

J «•«>— H.38— — Ilow far rewards to Native officers beneficial, 839— 841 . 

IN uni her of troops of which King’s regiments should consist, 842—850 Native roi 

ment would bring more efficient men into the field than European regiment 851— _f„' 
convenience trorn sore tinek* of lior^ h.wi r i n i,A ^ , 111 


as 
•Ma- 

•Many Bengal men 


*=» , muii x^ui wiwtiu remmenr, n,>l -In- 

convenience from sore backs of horses from badness of saddlery, 853, 851 —Number 

ot grass-cutters and grooms to a cavalry regiment, and necessity for them, 855—857 

Number of horses allowed different ranks of officers, 858, 859 Method of supplying 

!*/!, ° ’ f dVa,r y regiments, 800 Establishment of studs, and divisions of them .Ml— 

" of *rr - S,H - ex»„„« u ,,,,,, i,„™ s 


v . ... -■ - Expense ui niaintainiiig Horses per 

, ' Jnibt ' r v! ba fe , g*'K« animals employed upon a march, 809—871 
Difficulties of substituting European for Native cavalry, 872 — 874 And Native 

ss of ^ *«i- 

Field. See 4 Expenses.* 

Ftcld Force.*. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ ' Subsidiary Field Forces.’ 
field Officers. See 4 Officers, 1.’ 4 Promotion/ 

f inancial Department. See 4 Pay and Allowances/ 

Fn es Court Fives courts established at each station for recreation of the soldiers when 
not on duty, or shut up in barracks, Reyndl 374. 

Flogging. See * Corporal Punishment.’ 

Forage. Saving to Government by a reduction of grain to the horses, and of dragoons, 
cavalry, and artillery horses at Bombay, which would have been carried into effect before 
but tor erroneous representations that the forage of this presidency was inferior to the 
others, Malcolm , App. p. 255. J 

l \ s ( \ \ CS ' ^ S ^ ancc f° rcec l marches, and how far horses equal to them, Dickson 

FOREIGN INVASION : 

I — Generally : 


Danger to Madras from invasion bv a foreign enemy, such as France, Munro 1103 

nded, Munro 110 4 — ... Parts of India most likely to 


^ 1 1 '-till invasion Ul 

-IIow far danger to be appreheno 
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be attacked in cam of foreign invasion, Mnvro 1 106 Frontiers of India, and enemies to 

be dreaded thereon, Macan '2205, 2206. 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee : 

No foreign enemy at present contemplated, but the exemption therefrom will depend 
upon the means possessed of repelling it, Malcolm, App. p. I/O. 1 

l' or rest, Col one 1 . (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Situations held by witness formerly in 

India, 2.510 Manner of supplying the demand for stores from India, and responsibility 

of the inspector of stores, 2.517, 2348 Manner in which contracts are made for the 

supply and examination as to their fulfilment, 2340 — 2351 Efficiency of the stores 

upon t ion arrival in India, 2352 -Opinion that the Company’s arms are better than 

those in the King s service, and reason therefore, 2353. 2354 Satisfactory to have an 

inspection by a committee of King’s and Company’s officers, 2355. 

foundry, Fort William. Office of superintendent of foundry at Fort William held by an 
engineer officer, App. p. 45. J 

L ranee. See ‘ Foreign Invasion.’ 

Frederick, Lieutenant-colonel Edward. Extracts from different letters and documents 
signed by him relative to the Army in India, App. p. 217, 218. 

hull Pay. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

FURLOUGH: 

I. — Generally : 

Reasons why subaltern officers seldom avail themselves of the three years furlough 

J\ icolls 122 124 Officers on furlough to Europe generally glad to return to their 

corps, except in eases of ill-health, M rolls 125 -Proportion of officers availing 

themselves thereof Rcynell 355 — 361 Furloughs are not frequent or long enough” 

w ! 721— —Ao inconvenience in increasing the number of furloughs, Mi/nro 

' Number of men allowed to be absent on furlough, Aitduson 1753, 

I / Jl. 


If. — Papers laid before the Committee ; 

Importance of furlough to native soldiers, and manner in which it is facilitated by the 

method of recruiting, and disposition of the army, S almond, App. p. 157 Furlough 

regulations are fair, but means should bo taken to prevent officers taking furlough too 
often ; unfairness caused to officers serving with their regiments thereby, Balmain, App. 
p. 3 Iti— —Regulations proposed to be adopted with regard to furlough of officers and 

men, // orsley, App. p. 332 Synopsis of evidence relative to furlough regulations, 

p. Ixxi. * 


' nr lough Pay. State of the rates of furlough pay as they existed in 1813 and at pre- 
sent, noticing in separate columns the increase or decrease in each rank by any alte- 
ration that intermediately may have taken place • with the date of the Court’s letter 

or general order prescribing or sanctioning the alteration, App. p. 147 Return of 

the number of officers in receipt of pay on furlough in this country, with the amount of 
charges in each year since the furlough regulation in 17^6 to the present time, App. p. 
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G. 

Gardiner, T.G. Letter from, as secretary to the Government at Bombay, to the adju- 
tant-general of the army, upon the appointment of subadars to the command of sebundies, 
.Malcolm, App. p. 236. 
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Garrtsons and Cantonments. Return showing- the uwrea-ate exDense th«n.r.f at 

A,,n ' '" T * ?!0,h 

(John 



iS, App. 

For 1821, App. p. 24. 25 For 1822' 

-*or 824, App. p. 30,31 For 1825’ 

"p ° r i o'uf ’ t A W- P- For 1828.’ 

l‘or 1830, App. p. 42, 13. 

I' * b<> comparative expense of a battalion of Company’s -mlundau/e 
loinpaiucs : immhor ,,f „tK,..„.<, i i ...... . J ’ «oiuuuau/e, con- 


-For 1820, App. p. 22, 23- 
-For 1823, App. p. 28, 29- 
-For 1820, App. p. 34, 35- 


-For 1829, App. p. 40, 41- 


App. p. 32, 33 
App.p. .‘3S, re- 
calculation 

of CO, npan.es ; number ' 7 E, ff T^r 

Calculation of the comparative exnense ,.f lU lk '"r al - App. p. 55 

sistingof four companies, number of officers and men 909 Tlth? “ H ° Klndauze ’ . con - 
lascars, number 504, at Madras, App p 57 .The liken! it companies ot gun 

~ **’ 


« V - - . V. v.,* u WUS MTV 

11,11 and AT el vi 11 upon the claims of the' l’ublij in^si^T ,7* Messrs. 

n f , „ . ul I untie in respect ot the King s troops employed 

bc ‘"* n "" 'iw,u, y \„d a&isJiK 


in India, Aldvill ji. 1,, 

Company thereupon, Me! rill j 
•See also ‘ King’s Service.’ 


^ or <^,i^a / ^tra^^ 11 a 0 ^ 1 .Uui , l 0 ^‘d ‘S'r '!“ l ° 0Urt l of 1 Directors a ** d tile 

might be given to orders from home when 7 ^ i.’" b ° l 1 adfIlt »<>nal effect 

bore the countersignature of the minister f ti \r^ e< arn, y hi India, if they 

—Manner in which the oBiL S ° lmond > A PP- P- '<* 
duty is a proof that their eonstitufimi \ n body of troops have done their 

altered, Malcolm, App. p. 171— Synopsis of the 0 * M rashly changed or injudiciously 

-lent as connected with the Indian army P p. xxii. CV,denCe rola,,vc *° tl,e hon,e govern- 

'Tlndiafandt him l^'diila^he^ l " y {’ l " ,der the Governor-general 

with which he is h^all y vested h ihit.i dlv^ 11 *F ecId y ported to exercise the control 

appointed captain -general, ,87 dmand, App. T ViICt^ Keitel ^ If be j^ ak ° 
would accrue to the army by bavin* the whole of it „ i * l l ,osslblu advantage 
...ander-in-chief, Number if difSent I S ° V . Ulder 0,le . governor and one com- 

thereof, P ritzier, App. p. 208 Advant ‘ °f ® rb ,hat ar ® .«»ued, and disadvantages 

in-chief, being a member or the head of ,h > S^' tb e army being under one conunander- 
being vested With the im tro n 'il . Supreme Cover, m, cut ; necessity for suchhead 
2H-i^ — Object ion “ to the In H. P " i ^ lrce fr0m deUi] »> HamlUmd, App. p. 
chief, from the euiintrv beiim* t ;<I 111 A emg under one governor and one commander-in* 
cent control, and lorn a s°vst an ^ onB 1 ?“ 10 ? to ba ab,e to exercise a suffi- 

V ««, App. p. 290, Limond, y \ vv . p . 307 °°” Uk "* fer place w,th re £ ard t0 patronage, 

ningUrt', Appfp 3 %m uZnd i 'V naer ^ pernor and 0,10 commander-imebief. Pen- 
3447 IF^oi Apo n 874 87 ’ ApP 7' ’ i ° 7 ' gopkinson, App. p. 313, Baker, App. p. 
4oo ! Cain, A^:S: f; M ^ ne ’ Ap ? P* W' Duf^A 

r ^ 0 tiling but good to be expected from haying* the wllfdle 
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army under one governor and one commander-in-chief ; efficiency and economy would he , 

uZ S i'i’rv'"', 1 '' »•— r« --LS Xw 

App th i* " l ” l °‘ l ™ y fly* 1 m "l" r i .LiJct.i, -,i, id" 

< ‘ r "[' Ji'cilci'niil-s™.-™ 1 Sjc Kdr. Ibply of lMm«l Sir W Kcir Grmil ,1 ,fci 

i!S£ $£££ «•"»*- •*»-* 


See * Native Soldier.' 


•avalry regiment, and necessity 


(bants of Land. 

(Jrass-cmers. Number of "rass-cutters and grooms to a 
for them, bidding 855 — 857. 

(irceMl Colonel James David. (Analysis of his Evidence).— Period of witness’s service 

J ||«7° "UK* at ^ adnis ’. 1 1G0 — S|>ii-it, discipline, and efficiency of Native troops 

V .. , “'lanner in which the discipline of native troops is injuriously alien ted 
lar.o ' c-io. 1 ) "^ illl , ( j Wed t0 complaints to the commanding -ullicer when inspecting, 
f f <■ ,7 v ' urt 'l H ' ;in olhrers not likely to encroach on the customs or religious 

feelings of the Natives, M88 Native troops paid by European officers, MS I fSitle- 

rence.m t ‘ K ; j! !l,ul ' e 1,1 employment between European and Native soldiers, I tSf, Na- 
tives less addicted to intoxication than Europeans, I 187 Difference in (lie period of 

! 4SS Nativo ° ,Iicors »*•<• sufficiently eucou- 

» H »«'ghl. be promoted out of their regiments, but should not have 


influence or power therein, 1491, 1492- 
one regiment to another, 1493. 


-How otten Nativo ofliccrs are removed from 


How far European and Native officers associate together, 1491, 1195 Disadvan- 
tages ot appointing Native officers to personal staff duties, 14% Examination of 

officers m native languages, and frequency of their appointment as interpreters without 
understanding the language, 1497-1515 Different rates of pay in different presiden- 
cies, and reasons of it, 151b — 1519 — —Services the sepoys usually prefer, 1520 

Reason why as good recruits are not obtained now as formerly, 1521—1524 Rewards 

to INative oflicers shouhl only be bestowed through commanding ofliccrs of the corps, 
,j. ■ 1 owers ot punishment, that should be given to commanding oflicers with- 

ou c ourts-martial, 1*>32 1*>39 Utility of the establishment for sepoy recruits, 1540 

— — aicouiagement that should be given to Native officers to induce their sons to enlist, 
1.HI Usual period of pensioning and invaliding Native oflicers, 1542 — 1547. 


Rates of pay of non-commissioned Native officers, and how far sufficient, I51<8, 1549 
Disadvantages of holding out situations in the Revenue and Police to Native non- 
commissioned officers on retirement, 1550—1554 Memory of former mutinies effaced 

Trom the minds of Native corps, 1550 Not sufficient European oflicers with Native 

regiments, I.kkS-— . Staff-officers should only be appointed on recommendation of com- 
manding officer, 1559 -European regimental officers not exchanged from one regiment 

or battalion to another, 1560 Portion of pay allowed to be assigned by sepoys for 

their lamilics when on distant service, 1561, 1562 Certain number of letters allowed 

postage free from each regiment, 1563 Part of Madras territories from which best 

recruits obtained, 1564 Desertions at present very rare, 1565, 1566 Incorporation 

of the Company’s army under the King, not applicable to Native regiments, 1567, 1568 

“7 — Not possible to effect retrenchment in the Madras service, 1569 Advantage of 

the powers formerly vested in commanding officers, 1570 — —Method of appointment of 
non-commissioned officers and uaigs, 1571*— "1576— —— Powers that should be given to 
commanding officers, 1578, 1579, 

Grooms. See * Grass-cutters/ 
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Guard. See Infantry, Native ’ 

^ - G»co»„, 

(i it ns. Seo r Artillery.’ 

GUN-CARRIAGES: 

!•— Generally : 

< > f wood 0 of 1 « H°i ^l he gUU ' Carriage d ‘‘l ,artme ' ,t at Madras. Hopkinson 1330 Description 

t wood of which gun-carriages manufactured, Hopkinson 1 334—1 W, l? 1 , 

akonng the gun-carriago ctaflU.mM, Hopson 1wTw 5& fw 

II*' Papers laid before the Committee : 

f agen,S * or f “*- eiirria ^ at Bengal. App. p. 45 At Bom 

increased on e mergencj. o{s ^y, and can be promptly 

See also * Ordnance Department.’ 

Sn!Z'v r “ f Z '“T “ «“‘l Native 

*• '5‘> 1.1 « *0 1 “ ^ • “ r l_^or 18..4, App. p. 30, 31 For 1825. 

' " ‘ ' 17 For 18-28, 


; % m* & ¥ " * ,C zK; B* Z: p. 3 £ 

' 1 ” r l8 - J ’ A l'l'- P. 4 U. 4 I For 1830 , A,.p. p. 41 , « 

a„d „,™ St'o" l3,T^ iV, i °i *« rf «-“ '“«»>■ mntbrr of 

A ivn „ 3 * 'hr 1 1 ^t" 011 °! “‘"W » Naropean foot artillery, at I 

41 L „ ba “ ali ™ <* — !«• of ollcor. . 


officers 

Madras, 

i nD n ra» 1 t 4 ; ~ iciaijiirs, iiuinuer oi oincers and men 

nu.r.bcft ,t “ m",'! T’!T U ’t “T" f ““ of *- laaearr, 

p 57 -The iskfft* It . ■ , hed t0 a battalion of golundauze, at Madras, App. 

find men 400, App. p.^J ^ ° f C ‘ g U con, P a ««s of luscara attached, number of officer, 

unpouiU i . St.itl olTieer employed at Bombay as agent for gunpowder, App. p. 47. 

747 SU,V ° fficcr en ‘P»oyed as superintendent of, at Madras, App. 


H. 

same school A^eo / h ' *1 50 ' ' ' " ’ a ?. ^ as by European women, educated in the 

r^irnent, except as ^^u^^drao^f^fi-rsfAIco/i^ir^f/leu 1 ^!^ 

aga ins t *1 i a /f-cas tes* ° AVcofAi° 247,^24 .s| Re V nM ‘^—^2 Prejudice of the Natives 

•See also * Schools.’ i - . . • 

Salrnand GQtu^'n ^ ” d ‘an half-pay and pensions, and how. often tsjken advantage of, 

iTI. ’r^’" “! “f-PD f“» reduction of Mginhit., *L~t 
770. half-pay of Company’s oihoers equalized witli King's officers, FieMmg 


770 . 

See also 


Pay and Allowances/ 
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llarrtson, G., Esq. Letter from, to the chairman and deputy-chairman of tho East-Iiulia 
Company, dated -Jth March 182.), upon the subject of settling the claims of the Public 
in respect to King s troops employed in India, Mil rill. Evidence, p. 204. 

UainUand, Lieutenant-colonel Dr. Reply of Lieutenant-colonel Dc Havilland, dated 
7th July IS.L, to circular of the Board ot Control, requesting information relative to the 
army m India, App. p .2/7. 

Hay, Colonel Ed, rani. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— In the Madras infantry service 1035 
~ l ' ,:i7 77- D r!' e j i of commandant of the Company’s depot in Europe, and stations. 
It,. JH— I < >42, 1004— H o iv often reinforcements sent out to India, and number sent out 
annually, 1043, 1044— —Bounty for recruits, 1040, 1017 — Period recruits kept at the 

depot, and ages at which sent, out, 1048, 101!) Hon far advantageous for men to 

remain in India, 1651— -1053 Average length of service to remain efficient, 1051— 

Expense of depot at Chatham, 1059, 1000 At other depots, 1007, 1068 

l' cc ruit ,n £ diminished last year, 1000 Company's recruits equal to Ilis Majesty's, 

1002 Amount at which discharge allowed to be purchased, 1008 Number of 

officers at recruiting establishments, 1005 Greater number might have been recruited 

than has ever been required, 1000 Opinion as to ages of recruits, 10)09. 


Health. How far health of Europeans improved in the last twenty years, AUchison 1700, 
Proportion of sick, Natives and Europeans, Aitchison 1702—1701. 

See also * Bengal/ 

Helena, St. Return showing the number of the military force at the settlement of St. 

Helena, also the number of corps, and expense thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4 — 7 

For the year 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1811, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p 

12, 13 For 1810, App. p. 11, 15 For 1817, App. p. 10, 17 For ISIS, App. 

p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821, 

App. p. 21, 25 — -For 1822, App. p. 20,2/ For 1823, App. p. 28,29 For 

1824, App. p. .30, 31 — For 1825, App, p. 32, 33 — - For 1820, App. p. 34, 35 — — 

For 1827, App. p. 30, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 10, 41 

For 1830, App. p. 42, 43. 

See also 4 Army in India, II. — 2/ 

Herries, J. C., Esq. Letter from, to the chairman and deputy-chairman of the East-India 
Company, dated 7th August 1824, relating to settling the claims of the Public in respect 
to King’s troops serving in India, Mcivill , Evidence, p. 200. 


Hill Forts. Extract minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 2d November 1828, relative to 
the employing Native officers in the charge of hill forts, Malcolm , App. p. 231 Ex- 

tract from another minute, dated 3d January 1829, upon the same subject, Malcolm , 
App. p.233 Extract from another minute, dated 3d October 1829, containing parti- 

culars of tho appointment of certain officers to the command of hill forts, Malcolm , App. 
p. 234, 251. 

Hill and Mcivill , Messrs. Report from, dated 18th June 1824, upon the account of the 
claims of the public upon the East-India Company in respect of forces in India, Mcivill , 
Evidence, p. 214-—- Extract from another report, dated 1 1th April 1825, Melvill % Evi- 
dence, p. 265. 

Hindoos. See * Native Soldiers.* 

Hmdostanee Language . Extent to which the Ilindostanee language is made the medium 
of communication between European officers and troops throughout India, Fielding 801 

llopkinson , Colonel Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Appointments of witness in 

the artillery, and period of service in India, 1308 — 1312 Comparison of European 

and Native artillery, and reason of unfitness of Natives for artillery service, 1313 — 1310) 
— - Casualties among Europeans greater during the Burmese war than among Natives, 

1317 Advantages of the Bengal men over the Madras for the artillery service, 1318, 

1319- Ages of European artillery officers, and melhod of selecting them, 1320 — 
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mo-L E ^iio„, j». r ;;;L „?crV^S“f ei ’ 4 

sc 

r^SSfe^tS^Sf* t^TU^T*. MM 

local corps under the Madras^ItablisSment, l.mLpni* T J"" ? f gl,,,s » ^ -No 

the artillery, 1353 Disadvantages of pnUin-X I„di “^it' “ 0, L > ,1Jo <*s for 

instead of the Company’s I MVl | ‘fa; p 15 r J,< i u artillery into the kina's 8 , 

ment, 1357, £ r ,« lter "* th « gun-carriage estal^ 

|; !Gl F rom whence artillery stores supplies!. M > Tl™ \ t *** HT* 1 ’ *360. 

stores from different presidencies are dissimilar, 1 3(V1 j ~j( 5 iUml ? ‘ ,,8adv ? u >‘ a g« that 
when troops from diflerc.it presidencies act toother 1 3GD— 1 S7 T ° ‘ stores 

1T«:£S ^ s 

1,0 , f cb ", *■-* «* 's 

India, App. p. 308. ‘ ,l 1 ,,c, " n S udormatmn relative to the army [J 

HORSES: 

I . — (Jene rally : 

Method ot providing and stablincr horses \7/W/o o no r» 

cry the,,- qualities and price, Lin, and 1 2‘t 1— I ■/)?. Hjnf 1 , horses for the artil- 

for the artillery service, Hnnhinson 1‘Hl rw* iv • <• CI1 P 10I1 °f Worses 

/li.Wicori^^^'rf^r'T - « f “"> «m ■« 

ol and NalivoauMim, ,riU, th.,ir Mcotra, 

^ Bo. nb . y 

j“ *"“* “ I s0 ;'™«. IfigUM l'J75_Hi7'j, D.Mim J( , 1 ' 0r “(. , 0 'Vr C ”‘f 

horses liot better from bem«r under rover hut thnir • 1 Condition of 

tlie men during their stable dnl^ “ ST^- *° health of 
Bombay, an, l method of selecting them, Dalbiac 2oo‘> ^Olo'^ jyR Uon t ot horses at 
to the care of horses in Bengal aid Bombay, Dolhi c20V “ t0 
the size, breed, and diseases of horses in India, “?/“ 

horses of the cavalry and artillery for their duties, 1W 2302-S ‘‘"T ° f 

of horses for the artillery. Smith '> \H\ I a,,. ^ . ** ,3U4 -hood quality 

Native, from their being heavier men” AWtA 2327? 2328™ ^ 8 ° W ° U mounted as the 

H . — Stud : 


u / 1 I yil' i \ : ' " ~ i«MiWUOIIUICHl VI 

i a omnarison between stud and Native 


f _ 

studs and divisions of them, Fteldtn» oui — n o.j- Vompa 

liorses, l» «te» Wil-WW N„ ,t,„l c„„blW, m „,i a, iladr.,, i3,£»iS£' 

III. Cost of them, and of their keep : 

1. Generally : 

** ««**• 

~ * xtixpense of maintaining 4 horses per month; 


V. — MILITARY. 

tro ,10rses ’ WatXOn 960 Avera S° price of a 

the services ’ Priljer 1 158 ' p A "" Ui , 1 T’^ ct i't a^ e t ,f expenditure for horses in all 
■Wofl™, /:5/*Jo^auI artillery horses, Limoiiil IXH-1*# IV. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

A r m a, n Ul fi°- ,,fCOn ^ a x r ?' i y C CXI T nS ° 0f fecdin » h,jrsi ' s (lf certain regiments at Bengal 

A pp. p. >4, 55— At Madras, App. p. 50, 57 The Bombay accounts include "the 

expense of feeding horses as a regimental charge, App. p. 50, [>7 } note 

See also * Stud Department. * 

Horse Appointments . See f Saddlery.’ 

HOSPITALS: 

I. — (Generally : 

/'St 1 lm-llia"'" thC hOSpital eStabHs,,m, ‘ n ' S - a " d su PP'y of medicines thereto. 

II. Papers laid before the Committee * 

lt.-t.iru rhowi.ig til. number tiro l„„ r ilal » „i ||,„ ,| 1TO I'ro.i.l.,,, ,o. 

.n, I suborau.utr: ,e lt |, IXI3-IS3U, .A,,,, 5 K „r 1X1;,. A,, p . . r 

IHI1, App. p. 1— — or 1815, App. p. 18 For 1810, App. p. 15-— For 1817 

App V r ,818 -; A PP* P* iy 1 ’<"' Wl'J. App- p. - 1 — —For 1820, App p •>:{ 

T777 1 a 1821 ’ Ap P- For 1822, App. p. 27— For 1823, App. p/S-iC 

18_1, App. p • A1-- hor 1825, App. p. 33 For 1820, App. p. 35— -For IN >7 

App. ]». 37 h or 1828, App.p. 3'.) For 182'.), App. p. 11 I— 1830. App. p. i:;’ 

Sec also ‘ Inspectors of Hospitals.’ ‘ Medical Department.’ 

YWo,r„, Colonel. (Analysis of his Evid<mco)._Cieut.-governor of Addiscond.c seminary 

J f , dV ! li Wy . . Sl " ilt,ons hv witness in India, 1801, 1805 Number .... establish’ 

Hint, a„cs at which received, and period of remaining, 1806 — 1S||, 1850 \.r C s of 

go, ng to India, 1812 1813, 1838, 1830 KceonumUd on leavimr for parried" 

i^n. IS ( r ° n ‘ n N nt T y ’ ! Hl l’ 1815 Am ° lmt P aitI lj y cadets towards the establish- 

8F ’ IS* °f C ° rS 1,10 establishment, 1818 Period of vacations, 

• . I incijully educated lor engineers and artillery service 1821 (\, m . 

parison ol weight between European and Native cavalry soldiers, 1820— 1820 Number 

of examinations at Addiscombe, and method of conducting them, 1830 ] H3*> 

Arrangement as to drafting oft’ for engineers and artillery service, 1S3:U— Nature of 

discipline and punishment, 1831-1830 Nature of instruction at Chatham 183— 

Number annually sent out, 1811-1813 Proportion of cadets sent out who I,— not 

been educated at Addiscombe, 1841-1816 Disposal of cadets on their arrival in 

combe 1848— °t a , c 1 u "' 1 "" "’. UlV0 languages, and bow far taught at Addis- 

tombe, 181.8— 18.H — -1 ockct-money allowed at Addiscombe, 185.5—185/ Number 

18 Coclcts might be made to pay the expenses of tho establishment. 

18 >U, 801 Comparison of examinations at Addiscombe and Woolwich, 1802 1804. 


V. 
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Indents. See ‘ Baggage.’ 
Inebriety. See ‘ Drunkenness.’ 

INFANTRY: 

l.—Fjvropean : 

1. Generally: 


I—— 6 " 36 a Kmg’s regiment of European infantry, ScUmond 58 7, 588 Number of 

European regiment* of infantry at each presidency, and their expense, S almond 600—602 


V. 

Indkx. 

infantry. 
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-Comparison of expense between a King’s regiment of infantry and Comm™’ 
apean or Native corps, Malcolm 650, 651 Comparison of King’s and Coni nan u’ 

flfrv With XTntitro i Hilt! i'/'hr A t .• • . _ _ IJ P«ny 


European i' 1 ’ ir ‘ wi— oompanson oi iving's and L'onmn™’. 

infantry with Native infantry, Malcolm 666, 667- Relative proportions of EurVnL 

rlceTlonS: MUnr ° lU0 — ] Kur ° Pean ***** increased insSTf 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the number of European infantry (King’s and Company’s) at the thre. 
{£**»££ ! i ,,d subordinate settlements ; also number of corps, and expense thereof 

J 8 A A PP- p ; 4 ~' F,,r J8|;3 ’ A PP- P- 8 , >J For 1814, App. p. 10, U ’ 

* or ^ PP ' P ’ V 11 For ,81G - A PP- P- H. 15 For 1817, App. p. 16 17 __ 

* or ?!?!?’ ^ p P- p - 18 ’ 19 For I8,,) . App. p. ‘20, 21 For 1820, App p ‘>2 23 

E° r HL’ A i ,p ’ P* - ] V“ 5 For I822 - A PI»- P- 26, 27 For 1823, App.p.' 28* 

° r p - 30 ’ ?! For 1S25 > A PP- P- 32, 33 For 1826 . P App/ p. 

~P° 1 r , lb2 7‘ A PP- P- 30, 37- For 1828, App. p. 38, 30 For 1829, App. p /40 

4 ! 1 ,• ; 0r 8 3 () . A PP- P- 42, 4.5 Calculation of the comparative expense of a regiment 

ot His Majesty s infantry, consisting of ten companies, number of ollieers and men 844 at 
Bengal, App. p. 55 At Madras, App. p. 57 At Bombay, App. p. 59. ’ 

Calculation of the comparative expensed a regiment of Company’s European infan- 
try, ^consisting of eight companies, number of officers and men 783, at Bengal, Ann 

P- At Madras, number of officers and men 782, App. p. 57 At Bombiv 

number of officers ami men 781, App. p. 59 Return of the establishment of a re'i- 

ment of European infantry at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831 with 
columns showing in what particulars the establishments at. Madras and Bombay resnec- 

tively difler from that at Bengal, App. p. 73 Return of the establishment of a regi- 

nicnt of infantry in the Last -Indies, in 1813 and at the present time, together with the 
number of corps of each description, and of the troops or companies belomnnw to each 
corps and where alterations of establishment have intermediately taken place,* showing 
the date of the alteration, App.p. 71). 1 h 

Form of indent, or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed 
for one regiment of European infantry on a march, App. p. 1 42 — — Rates of monthly 
ott-recfvomrigs fixed for European infantry and European infantry invalids, 1813 and 
1*31, with increase or decrease, and date of the 1 1 ^ * *• 


general order or Court’s letter pre- 
- Advantage of reducing European 


scribing or sanctioning any alteration, App, p. 114 /luvaiuage oi reducing European 

infantry, and increasing European cavalry , .S almond, App. p. 158 Observations upon 

the organization of the European infantry, Wilson, App. p. 368 Synopsis of the 

Evidence relative to the Company’s European infantry, p. lxxxi Relative to the num- 

her and expense ol infantry maintained at the three Presidencies, p. evii. 

•See also r Reduction of Regiments.’ 

II. — Natives . 

1. Generally: 

Expense of a regiment of, Salmond 594—599 In what way the native infantry 

have been employed m services not military, Malcolm 691—692 Employment of 

iVative infantry on guard over European, and how far harassing to Natives, Watson 902 

“ i — (j , 00<1 * Ul ! e of in,ailtr y at Madras, Pritzhr 1 120— — Spirit of the infantry 

better than that of the cavalry, Scot 1388 —Disadvantage of doing away with Com’* 

pany s infantry, Leighton 2144. ■ 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of Company’s regular and irregular infantry, at the three 
Presidencies and subordinate settlements, also number of corps and expense thereof, 

1813— 1830, App p. 4—7 For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, 11— 

For 1815, App.p. 12, 13— — For 1816, App.p. 14, 15— For 1817, App. p. 16, 


I 
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For 181 8, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, 

23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 2 5 For 

28, 29, For 1821, App. p. 30, 31 

p. 34, 3f) For 1827, App. p. 36, 37 


p. 40, 11 For 1830, A 

regiment of Company's 
o Ulcers and men 792, at. 
panics, number of officers 
p. 59. 


ip- p- 

Native 

Benga 

and 


42, 13 — 
infantry 
App. 1> 


App. p. 20, 21 
1822, App. p. 26, 27- 
Fur 1825, App. p. 32, 
-For 1828, App. p. 38, 
— Calculation of tlu 
, consisting of 


55- 


-At Madr; 


eight 


For 1820, App. p. 22, 
—For 1823, App.p. 

33 For 1820, App. 

39 For 1829, App. 

comparative expense of a 
companies, number of 


is, 


. . . , consisting of four com- 

men 776, App. p, 5 7 The like at Bombay, App. 


Return ot the establishment of a regiment of Native infantry at Rental, Madras, and 
Bombay, in the year 1831 ; with columns showing in what particulars the establishments 
of regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, App, p. (’>() 

1 orm ot indent, or table of weight of baggage, and description of carriage, allowed 

for one regiment of Native infantry on a march, App. p. 113 They may be considered 

the standing force of the country; purposes for which they mav be employed; their ex- 
pense paid by Native princes, when employed for their protection, Salmond, App. p. |56 

; 4 he Nat ive infant ry are good troops ; within the last thirty years they have been much 

improved in dress and equipment, as also in drill and discipline; many of the Aiadras 

corps are quite equal in these respects to those of any army, Balmain , App. p. 315 

Observations upon the organization of the Native infantry, H tlson, App. p. 368, 

See also ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ ‘ Recruits.’ 


Inspection. Period of inspection of regiments, Aitchison 1785. 


INSPECTORS OE HOSPI TALS: 


I. — Generally : 

Benefits from the introduction of inspectors of hospitals, Nicolls 233 — 235 Their 

duties and qualifications, Jleynell 403 — 108. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Inspector-general of His Majesty’s hospitals, at Bengal, with an assistant, and deputy 
inspect ors-general at Madras and flombay, on the staff of those Presidencies, App. p. 44. 

Inspector of Stores. See 'Stores/ 

Insurrection . Manner in which insurrection may be expected in some part of our Indian 
dominions, and troops that will be of most use in repelling such, Malcolm , App. p. 170. 

Interpreter. His duties, A trolls 176, Reynelf 111 — 413 Staff officer employed as 

interpreter to commander-in-chief at Bombay, App. p. 18. 

Intestates. See * Registrar.' 


INVALIDS : 


I . — Generally .* 

Invalid battalions of sepoys at Bengal and Madras, Watson 1005 Observations 

upon the practice of paying men sent home from regiments on foreign service invalided, 
Melvill , Evidence p. 248. 

II. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of invalids, European and Native, at the three Presidencies 

and subordinate settlements, 1813—1830, App. p. 4 — 7— For 1813, App. p. 8,9 

For 1811, App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App.p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 

For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818, App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App.p. 20, 21 

For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821 , App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 

■■ — I or 1823, App.p* 28, 29 —— For 1824/ App. p, 30, 3 1 I or 1825, App. p» 32, 3o 

v. 3 X 
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-For 1820, App. p. .31, 35- 
-For 182<), App.p. 40, 41 


-For 1827, App, p. 30, 37- 
-For 1830, App. p. 42, 43- 


For 1828, App. p. 38, 3<j 
■Kates of monthly off- 


reckonings fixed for foot artillery invalids and 

w,(h increase or decrease, and date of the general order and Court's letter prescribe J 
or sanctioning any alteration, App.p. Ml. " ln K 

1 lil b0llt , ,0 . U ° f th ,° °? C ° '; f s^P^rintomlent of invalids, and the allowance for office esta- 
s ltnenf draw n by the adjutant ; inefficient men of the invalid corps transferred to the 
1 nsion Establishment, holding out inducement to them to settle in their native districts 
and engage .11 agriculture ; those still fit for ordinary duty being placed in a veteran 

Nat iv 10,1 ' App. p . 2: >4 -Invalid establishments for both Europeans ami 

’ APP * P - 316 tHe evidence relative 

See also ‘ irregular Troops.’ ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

IRRKG i LA R TROOPS , 

I. — (m ever ally : 

^Kfficicncy of the irregular horse. Fir! din, 803 Irregular corps reduced, Frilzln 

. 7 7V m . V ar ‘ rr ^ ular ^valry command <‘d by Kuropcan officers. Scot 1442 Fffi- 

ciency of the irregular troops, and opinion as to their being kept up at the expense of the 
regular cavalry, Maran 220S 22 IS. 11 1 U1 U1L 

— Papers laid before the Committee : 

Retuims showing the number of irregulars and invalids, European and Native, at the 
thuc 1 i< sidelines and subordinate settlements, 1813— 1830, App p ", K or 181! 

A|,| ’/ r eTe 1 r 1 '--‘"r 1815 - A CP ,, iiUitf isir,. a". ^ 

— -I'lu 181/, App. P 17 — •or 1818, App. p. )<) For 1810, App. p. 21 —For 

\ “ ’ A| >o‘ P 7' 1 ’ 01 . s21, -'iT- P- -•> For 1822, A]»p. p. 27— - For 182.3 

33^! P i.w~iT>- t,r \ S " 1, A t E P * P- 31 — For 1820, App. p. 33 For 1820, App. p.’ 

iV , 7.L Vv S “ / > p* ^ b or 1 S2S, Ajij). p. 3U For 1829 Ann n 41— _ 

r " irr ‘” ,,l ‘ ,r “™s « r 

Necessity |„r maintaining a body of irregular horse, Malcolm, Aim p 100 -Utility 

ot irregular force ... saving regular cavalry from harassing duties, which destroy their effi- 
ciency before they are brought into contact with the enemy ; they afford employment to 
-Natives ol higher rank than those who enter on regular service, Malcolm, App p. 253. 
r .i^ isadvaniage of recent orders for discharging the auxiliary horse; their usefulness in 
rclRv ing the regular troops from detached duties, which hurts their discipline, A««,App. 
p. -NO Synopsis ol evidence relative to the irregular corps, p. evii. 


See also • Mysore Sillodar llor> 


rsc. 


J. 


-1814, App. p. 10, 11- 


Jn Z l - Fxpcnse of troops serving therein, 1813, App. p. 8, 9- 
131.,, App. p. 12, 13 1816, App. p. 14, 15* * 

J udge Advocate General. Number in this department on the staff at Bengal, App. p.45 

i I , f la ' s ,’ J FF- P-dO— At Bombay, App. p. 48 The Judge Advocate Ge- 

' V1 ! propriety be a barrister, but the deputy judge-advocate can be more 
cheaply and easily furnished from the army, Salmon* , App. p. 161. ' 
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haira, in Guzerat. Unhoallliincss of the climate, and jrrcat extent of mortality of Kind's 
troops there, Dalbiac ‘2016. " J n ' 

Killahdarw Sec f Hill Forts.’ 

King's Regiments. Number of troops of which the Kind’s rosnmaits should consist 
Fielding 8 12— S. r >0. ' 

Kmg s Service. Whether the King's forces in India exceed the amount agreed upon be- 
tween the Government and Company, Malcolm 718 Report by Messrs. Hill and 

Melvill upon the claims of the Public upon the .hast- India Company in respect of 

forces employed in India, Melvill, Evidence, p. 211 Correspondence relating thereto 

Evidence, p. *260. „ ■ ■ , 

See also * Company's Service.’ ‘ Government.’ 


L. 


Land . See 4 Native Soldiers. 1 

Languages. See ‘ Native Languages.’ 

hasoarx* See f (inn Lascars.’ 

Lnighlnn, Brigadier-general David , c. it. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Infantry service at 
Bombay, I ‘do/ — 1 942 Efficiency of tile Bombay troops, 1943 In what the equip- 
ments ale deficient, I dll — I9lf) Necessity fur a greater number of officers, 1945 

I heir pay insufficient, 191;.) Method ol providing arms and accoutrements, 194 7 — 

1949 Military stores an* assimilated as near as possible, 1050 ()pinion as to 

lormiug the Company’s army into a Royal army. Idol How far advisable to have 

one commander-in-chief, 1952 Reduction cannot be made in stall’ officers, RJ53 

Arrangements necessary for securing the fidelity and attachment, of the Natives, Id, VI — 

1 d VS Higher rank than thc*ir present should not he given to Native officers, ldf>d 

Encouragement and rewards that should be given them, 1900 Bad el feet, of 

regulation as to education of sepoys upon enlistment, 19(H), ldOl Enlistment of the 

sons of Native officers, 19(>2 — IdtVl European officers of Native corps are always 

prepared with camp eepiipage, 1905 Bombay army could be easily augmented, 1900. 

Regulat ions against recruiting the Bombay troops from the Bengal territories, ldOO, 

1907 Bombay troops best adapted for infantry, 1908 Description of the cavalry 

recruits, 1909 They have sufficient strength and stamina for artillerymen, 19/0, 19/1 

Advisable to increase pay of Native troops, but. not with less pay on enlistment, 197*2, 

1973 How far Bombay horses of inferior description at present, 1971 Supply of 

horses, their cost, and period of service, 1975 — 1979 Average service of a Native 

soldier, 1980 How far the Bombay army healthy, 1981, 1982 Comparison of 

casualties in European and Native regiments, 1983, 1981 Benefit of the establishment 

for recruit boys, 1985, 1980 Dissensions among European officers from forming the 

two European regiments into two wings of one corps, 1987, 1988* Alterations ne- 

cessary with regard to promotion, 1989 — 1992 Artillery and cavalry services at Bom- 
bay efficient, 1993, 1994. 

[Second Examination. J — Disadvantages from more cadets being sent out than there 
are vacancies for; ages at which they should go out; purchase of horses; necessity for 
keeping* up the European regiments, and necessity for there being two regiments instead 
of as at present ; alterations that should be made with regard to rank and commissions 

of officers; Company’s officers should be appointed as commanders-in-chief, 2142 

Regulations as to off-reckonings, 2143 Disadvantages of doing away with the Com- 
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pany’s infantry ; inconvenience of general officers being speedily relieved after .r e ttiiir, 
acquainted with the nature of the Indian army, 21 14. ” ” 

Letters. See f Postage.’ 

Length of Service. .See 'Discharged Soldiers.’ < Native Soldiers.’ 

L % ( 0 U -r\ ° f SoI<I ‘ CI ’ 8 lil,n uies sent out by the Company, Nicolls 14G, 147, lteynell 

Idea tenant-colonel x. Number of lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s and the Honourable 

Company s service at present on the Bombay establishment, Malcolm , App. p. 218 - 

Amount ol pay and allowances at Bombay and Bengal, Malcolm, App. p 220 
See also ‘ Officers, European.’ " 1 r *' 

Lindenani-gene, ah. Commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay; constitution of 
Uidi skill, ami extra officers allowed them m their joint capacities of commanders-in- 
clnci ot the ( ompaiiy s troops at those Presidencies, App. p. 41 

Light Dragoons. See ‘ Dragoons.’ 

LtmomL Colonel James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Appointments, 1264 — 1266 19% 

i ’“Tw""'"'* <>f European and Native artillery, 1207 Artillery officer* educated at 

home, \J)H Attached to European battalions upon their arrival, 1 209 Regulations 

as to promotion, 12/0—1272 -Efficiency of Native artillery, 1272—1278 Supply of 

artdlery ston’s, 1270, 1280 Comparison of European and Native artillerymen, 1281 

' . 1->UI 1 ._>( >-l Manner of selecting- officers for the Native artillery corps 148; 

1lS(> Instruction of ollieers in native languages, 1287, 1288, 128<) W s G f 'officers 

and men <>» joining artillery. I2VK). 1 2'.) I -Casualties, 12‘J2, 12<>3 Supply of horses. 

and price, \ >\> Daily pay of soldiers, 1,400 Artillery service preferred by 

Mussulmans, J >0.) —Selection ot recruits by the artillery, 1200, 1207. J 

Limond Colonel. Reply of Colonel Limond, dated 31 January 1832, to circular of the 
Board ol Control, requesting information relative to the army'in India, App. p. 303. 

J.ocall o r/ix. Manner in which the place of local corps may be supplied, Pritzler 1255— 
I2;»7 No local corps under the Madras establishment, ! lojddn.son 1350— 1352.” 


M. 

M<ica„, Captain. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Situations held by witness in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, and periods of sen ice, 2140— 21 f>0 How far the Bengal army sufficient fertile 

purposes ot defence and war, and impossibility of any reduction, 2151 Discipline of 

Native troops, and how far deteriorated; instances of mutiny, and causes of deterioration 
in utue troops, 21oi , 2 1, >2— — Inferiority of arms, accoutrements, and clothing of Native 

to nig s t.oops, 21. )2 21 r >0 King’s troops take their own arms to India, which arc 

lett m store, •_!.>/ Method of supplying provisions and stores, 2158—2100 Reduc- 
tions that might he made in stations in the Bengal presidency, 2101,2103 2107 Re- 

ductions that may he made in the staff, and method of effecting (Mm, 2102,2168—2173 
’ •Reduction ol allowances to European officers prevents their ingratiating themselves as 
much with the Natives as they formerly did, 2174, 2175— 2182. 

Reasons why as good class of Natives are not enlisted now as were formerly, 21 76—2181 

• N( ‘ C( ‘^ily f° r oncers having a knowledge of native languages, 2182, 2183 —In- 

tei est principally attaches Native soldiers to the English Government, 2184— Native army 

superior to that of any other that ever existed in India, 2185 How far Natives have 

coniormed to European system of discipline, 2186—2188 Comparative situation of Eu- 
ropean ollieers infinitely inferior to that of civilians, 2189 Dependence of European 

government upon Native troops, and how far dependence securely placed, 2190 — 2193—^— 
Danger from the Native army might occur from trifling causes, 2194 — 2196— — Brahniins 
work upon trifling causes to prejudice Natives: they should not have been enlisted/ and are 
being got rid of, 2196, 2197. 
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Attention to native habits, customs and Mings, and judicious distribution of rewards 

may secure their fidelity and attachment, 2l'iK Number of officers that should be 

present with their regiments, 21 , .) , .t — 2202 How stall* officers to be supplied ‘>201 •>•><)» 

1 low far one comniander-m-ehiof advantageous, 221 « Necessity for improv’iu" 

the situation ot battalion officers, 220:1 Effect of making the Company's army a royal 

army upon Native troops and European officers, 2201 Frontiers of India and one 

lines to be dreaded thereon, 2205, 2200 llow far armies of Madras and llombay 

may be farther reduced, 220/ Efficiency of irregular troops, and opinion as to their 

bemg kept up at the expense of the regular cavalry, 2208-221 s Cause of the mutiny 

at Barrackpoor, — l<J_ ~ -Appointments and j.romotions of Native non-commissioned 
otlicers, ---( ( 100(1 eflect of increasing sepoys’ pay in proportion to their lem-lh of 

service, 2221 — -Not sufficient encouragement to Native officers to retire alter k-iK'tln.f 

set vice, 2222 2221 How far higher ranks and rewards should he given to Native 

otlicers, Hmv far advisable that commanders-in-chief should previously have 

served in India, 2220. 


Mackenzie , Unit, ( Analysis of liis Evidence.)— Situations held hy witness in India, 2254— 

22.)/ Opinion as to efficiency of the Native army, 2258 — 2*201 Attachment of 

Native sepoys to the service consists in the regularity of their pay, 220)2 2201 Supe- 
riority ol our Native army over that of Native princes, 2205 Part of the Bemud pro- 

sideney from which the best sepoys arc drawn, 22M Possibility of enlisting a greater 

number of Goorkhas, and in what countries they might be employed, 22(1/ 2271 — How- 

far strictness of military discipline suitable to sepoys, 22/2- -Causes of Ibe diminution 

ot attachment between sepoys and European officers, 2272, 2271 Officers not, so 

well acquainted with native languages as necessary, 22/5 — 2277 — - — llow fardain-er to be 

apprehended from the Native army, 22/8— 22K0 How far the employment of the 

Goorkha force cheaper than sepoys, 2281, 228-1 Grants of land to retired sepoys 

advisable, 2285 — 22'J- f 1 - 


Madras. Nature of the country of Madras, Mama 10<J7 Danger to Madras from the 

invasion of a foreign enemy, such as France, Mavra 1102 llow far danger to be 

apprehended, Munro I 1 01. 

See also ‘ Arms.’ 4 Oflieers, Native. ’ 
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MADRAS ARMY . 

I. — Generally : 

Higher in point of discipline, but. inferior in efficiency, to that of Bengal, Air oils 5 

Proportions of infantry and cavalry attached thereto, Munro I0<)S — L_|Jow far Madras 

army a reserve to the armies of the other Presidencies, Munro 1105 Little; reduction 

could be made in the Madras army, Munro 1 10/ From what part reduction could he 

made if required, Munro 1108 Divisions of the Madras army, Munro 1111 

Number of general otlicers and brigadiers’ commands, Munro 1112. 

Allowances the Madras army, Munro J 1 M Spirit, discipline, and efficiency of 

the Madras army, Pntzler 1121 How far reduction might be made in the Madras 

army, Pritzler 1185 — 1187, Salmond 1908 — 1913, 19 17, 1918, Macau 220 7 deduc- 
tion cannot be made in the staff; of what it consists, Pritzler 1180 Not possible to 

effect retrenchment in the Madras service, Greenhill 1509 Number of troops at Madras 

Salmond 1914 — 1916. 

II. — Papers 1 laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the total number of Europeans and Natives at the Presidency, 1/93 — - 
1830, App. p. 2 Return showing the numbers of the military force at the three Presi- 

dencies and subordinate settlements, also the number of corps, and annual expense 

thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4, 7— — For the year 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For INI L 

App. p. 10, 11 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 For 1810, App. p. 14,15 For 
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» * * ' — ■*' - •» w , App, p e 

i /' /v ' i i r- *'■-» ** — — ror lSbO, App. p. 42, 43 — —Return of tin* 

number oi officers m command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces and of 
brigades or stations, at Madras, App. p. 4‘J. ’ 

n,,n. al, A la,1< " 1 -!• ‘ r - <:om P? rat ivc < .‘ X I M ' ,1SC ' of «?rtain regiments on the Madras establiah- 
„ i ij‘ PV* ’• ' J/ ,, ttntnrn ol the establishment of a regiment of Native cavalry 

<1 Native infantry at Bengal Madras, and Bombay in the year 1 Ml, with columns 

d ff r'ff \ }W ° Stilblislmi, ‘ ,,ts «*f regiments at Madras and Bombay 

hlh r f on, hose ol Bengal App . p. 00 'Die like of a brigade of horse and battalion 

l i 1 "-' ; XPP ‘ P - 1 \ 1,ke ° f L hc «"T» «f engineers, battalion of pioneers 

n • n 1 \ Si,PP r ™ ,,,ers ;. 70 The like of a regiment of European 

Sl Kon 1 ’ 1 ’' V “1 ,hc tl,sl|, ibution of the Madras troops in the years 

IN1.5 sjo, and I MO, App. p. V»2 Abstract thereof, App. p. Observations 

'pnt'Jlr, App slren « t,,J dis,rilmtio "> and organization of the Madras army, 

See also ‘ Army in India, 11. 2.’ 

Madras Military Hoard. See ' Military Boards.’ 

Maior-^nirrals. Advantageous if Company’s major-generals were eligible to the staff’ of 

V , 1 Hvsideney, Mtttrro KUO Number ol. major-generals on the stall' of each Pre- 

sidency in command of divisions of the army, and number of their aides-de-camp, App. 

See also ‘ St all’. ’ 

Mo homed anx. See ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

Malacca. See ‘ Prince of Wales’ Island.’ 

AA/W^ Major-g..., oral Sir John (A nalysis of his Evidence.)-Situations held by witness in 
1 i lia, Oh.-t.ls -Expense of a king’s regiment of infantry and Company’s European 
i ative i m ps (>.)0 tiol ( omparison ol situations between K ing’s and Company’s 

sit) for 
allowance 


r , ... , .1 ^ v oinutiiiY is 

h an corps, < >>-— 0;> 1 Seale of pay and allowances to officers, 055—058 Neces- 

>r their being assimilated 111 all the Presidencies, 65<), 060 Principle upon which 

u.ccs regulated, Ml Dillerence in bat ta allowance in 1828, M2, M3 Revision 

U s, ° 1( ‘ ( apartment at Bombay, 004, Of j 5- Comparison of King’s and Company’s 

European cava ry and mlantry with Native cavalry and infantry, GOG, 067 Efficiency 

a< : irisin -, { r [ )Ui tlleir Urination, M8 Discipline and 

“Efficiency of the European artillery and engineer 


-07: 


character of Native troops, 660- 

| i . /****> i* i 1 p , t J v ' l' « y Ul*u VU£:i»IVVI 

(epai nient , *>/•>, 0/ 1 further reduction would impair the efficiency of the army in 


India, (>75, 070 
drawn, 077 * G 78. 
dueod, 07'.) — f >S 1 
Efficiency <>! 


j - — » '"•v ’ iiiMj. vi uu; auuji in 

- legniicnts sent over on account ol the Burmese war might be with- 
Increase of the statl since 1813, and whether it Qould be further re- 
— Reasons of increase in the adpitanUgeneraPs department, 682— 684 
the stud department at Bombay, 085. 

I lan lor the I urination of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency of officers, 686 Dis- 

a< \ untunes ol recent orders, limiting number of officers on stall’ duty, 680 Difficulty of 

m in mu the Company s troops by regiments, 087 -Method of reducing the Indian army, 

am ( 1 -> 1 1 css occasioned thereby, 088 Necessity for keeping up the complement of officers 

upon t u* 1 eduction of troops, 680- Disadvantages of employing European instead of 

na ll rio Vil '^p'r artillery, (>VK) .Employment, of Native infantry in services not military, 

) * ’ ohtical and civij stations in which military men have been and should be 

omp oye< , >Jo, GDI Competency of the education of young men at Addiscombe and 


1 ■ -- * vmiij/tuin jf ui me euuca 

in England generally for military duties, G ( J5, 6 ( JG. 
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Education of officers of the line fits them for duties of Native regiments, 69/ 700 

Means taken for oblong officers to study the native languages, 701 -Reotilutions as L — MED. 

to full and half batta, 7 02, 703 Comparison as to equality of batta *nnd tentage 

allowances of King’s and Company’s European officers, 701—707 Phm that should 

be adopted with regard to tentage allowance, 707, 708. 

[Second examination.] — Extra cost of European over Native regiments, 70S Further 

reduction would impair the efficiency of the army, 70V) —71 | — — Reasons why reducing 

the present staff would impair efficiency, 712, 713 How far adjutant -generals might be 

reduced, 711 — 7 1 0 Disadvantages of further reducing Native regiments, 717 

Whether the King’s forces in India exceed the amount agreed upon between (/overinneiit 

and the Company, 713 Reductions within tin? last two years, 719 -Necessity for 

two lieiit.-coloncis of a regiment, 720, 721 Beneficial effects of Nath e aides-de-camp, 

722, 723 Rewards to Native officers as encouragement for good conduct, 721 — 

Offices in the magistracy and police? to which they might bo promoted, 723, 720- More 

advantageous that troops from England should arrive in the cool season, 727 Neces- 

sity for making the command of a regiment more advantageous than the command of a 

station, /2S, 729 Making the army in India a Royal army will depend upon tin* future 

arrangement of the government of India, 730. 

Malcolm, Major-general Sir John, Reply of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, c-.r. n. , 
dated 13th February 1832, to circular of the Hoard of Control, requesting information 

relative to the army in India, App. p. 108 Letter from Sir John Malcolm to Lord \Y. 

Ben ti nek, dated 27th November 1830, relative to the pay, composition, and distribution 

of the army in India, Malcolm , App. p. 192 Minute of the state of the Bombay army . 

dated 25th March 1828, by Major-general Sir John Malcolm, App. p. 206 — •-Another 
minute by, dated 4th September 1829, relative to increasing the number of boys belong- 
ing to Native regiments, App. p. 229. 

Another minute by, dated Mill September 1829, relative to introduction into the ranks 
of the sons of Native officers, and as to privileges that should lie granted them, App. p. 

230 — •• — Another minute, dated 2d November 18*28, relative to rewards to be granted to 
Native officers, and particularly as to giving them the charge of hill forts, App. p. *25 1 

Another minute, dated 3d January 1829, upon the same subject, and particularly 

as to length of services of Native officers to entitle them to the distinction, App. p. 233 

Another minute, dated 3d October 1829, containing particulars of t lie appointment 

of certain officers to the command of hill forts, App. p. 234 Another minute upon 

the inexpediency of employing Europeans, and upon the necessity of employing Native 

officers in the command of sebundics, App. p. 236 Another minute, dated 27th January 

1830, upon the necessity of forming a pension or military fund for the widows of Nuti\ e 
officers, App. p. 236. 

Another minute, dated 28th October 1828, relative to the European and Native army, 

and upon the raising the troop of Mysore Silladar horse, App. p. 243 Another 

minute, dated 1st December 1829, upon the constitution of the military board at Bombay, 

and upon the advantages of individual agency over a Board, App. p. 245 Another 

minute, dated 30th November 1830, upon the changes proposed and carried into effect 
by Sir John Malcolm in the Bombay army, App, p. 250. 

March, Seo 4 Officers.’ 

Marriages . Settlement of Europeans in India would not lead to more marriages among 
those who remained with their regiments ; it would lead to many marriages among the 
officers, which, with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the army, would weaken 
the tie between it and this country, Elphinstone, App. p. 259. 

Mayne , Colonel. Reply of Colonel Mayne, c. b., dated 5th March 1832, to circular of the 
Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 385. 

Medical Department . Return showing the annual expense thereof at the three Presidencies 
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and subordinate settlements, 1813— 1830, App. p. 7 For 1813 Ann n 0 V, 

im-i, App. i i— r„, i8ir,. A,.,, p. i:£LJf', isio a„.! p.T-li-tT^ 0 / 

],p , i ! K ' , ^. (,r lsiS ’ App. P- !•)— For IS 19, App. p. 21 For 1820 App p 93 

iso/ < \ nt ;" 1, o, 1>p - P r - , T7T- 1 '' 0, ; ly “ 2 ’ A PP- P- -7 For 1823, App. p. twlLipo? 

|S_1, App. p. 31 —I or App. p. 33 For 1820, App. p 35— Fur 18‘>7 

App. p 37 -I or 1828, App. p. 30 For 1 8*1, App. p. iflld-’or 1830, App“p 

4, Ket,".,, showing the aggregate expense of the medical department at the Zmo 

presidencies, on the 30th April 18)3, 30th April 1820, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 52 
See also ‘ Hospitals.’ 

MnUnd Officers. Comparison of the duties of medical officers in European and Native 

regiments, A , calls 221-223, Jlcyndl 1 57, •158 Benefits of substituting snecitic allow! 

auces to^ medical ollicers instead of medical contracts, Airolls 224-226- llow fir 

putting Company's medical officers on the same footing as the King’s service, as to retiring 
pensions, would he henehcial, Si col Is 227 — 232, Rep, ell 402— Nature of medica! 
cont facts, Vi ci/iic/l 100 Revisions of medical establishments lately, S almond 501 

n' VT'^on'"' l °! T s] T ] : 1 be cx;u,,i,lc(1 "* a similar manner to the Kind's 
/ rdz/cr 1-0--— Medical estah hshments well conducted ; necessity for properly remu- 
nerating medical officers, Ihdtnac. 2023 Synopsis of the evidence rolalive to the 

medical department, p. cxv. 

Ucd.ad staff. Return of the medical stall' of Ilis Majesty’s forces on the Indian esta- 
hhshment , App. p. 11- Return ol the medical stall' appointments of the three presiden- 
cies App. -Return of the allowances drawn by medical ollicers holding certain 

stall appointments, App. p. 127. 

See also ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 

M< (Urines. See ‘ Hospitals.’ 

J " m r S UTo' ( Anill >'?j s of his Evidence.)— Expense of the Indian army, 20-13. 

B /-VT - n ? r Ar l7,.f Si? a -^ a dnis, Bombay, and St. Helena, and strength of 
•a u-.il i-n 1 C 111 V ’ 1-01 " .. . ,i ~V *i < ~^! '* * Comparison of expense with income, 

" ‘ r Expense oi l the stall, 1814— 1829, at each of the three Presidencies, 2075 

~ ,r i ' ,,,s0 P f ; 1 . ;iu European regiment of different description of troops, 2083- 

Jis.i he like ol Native regiments, 2000 Comparative statement of pay of Com- 

s Native troops at the three Presidencies, 2001 Rates of exchange at which 

o I licet s and soldiers are paid, and intestates’ etlects remitted, 2002 — 2000 -Expense of 

;nlil cry commissariat, clothing, barracks, &e. from 1814, 2007—2111 Nature of 

Lord (’live’s fund and charges upon it, 2112—2115, 2117 Funds from which 

", s a,ul ‘ffijldren arc provided for, 2110 Assistance of the Company 

Hereto, and advantages Irom lii-h interest on balances, and advantageous rates of ex- 
cn;m»(i on rernittiinccs, 21 1J. D 

Number of ollicers receiving retired allowances, and increase therein, 2118 2120—— 

barge tor pensions to . European non-commissioned officers and men, and number 

i. . en ing I hein, is, 1, 1S__, and 1828 ; the like to Native officers and men, 2120, 2127- 

Additional allowances granted by the Company in cases of distress, 2128 Expense of 

nnhtnry stores sent out to India in 1828, 2129- An uniform currency would facilitate 

a ( Jiing II ‘'(.counts, -loO 2131 Expe-iisc of equalizing the pay at the different Presi- 

< i m n s won i jo considerable, 2132 2134 Military boards correspond with the local 

gojernmenls, and llmse with the Court of Directors, 2135 Accounts of the different 

imlnaiv hoards are sent direct home, 2135 Amount of damages to military stores 

since 1*14, -1.1/— Expense of Addiscoml.e College in 1828, 2138 Expense of 

t ic military depot m 1828, 2139 Arrangement between the King’s Government and 

thereof ''-BIO ‘V/l 1,0 CX1,C,,SC of troo l w sorvi "S India, 2140 Annual expense 

M> h ill, J. C: Esq. Report from Messrs. 1 lill and Melvill on the claims of the Public upon 
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the East- 1 ml i a Company in respect of forces serving in India, Evidence , p. All 

Extract I rnm the Report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon the claims of the paymaster MILITARY 

general for 1822, dated 11th April 1 *2d, Rridcncc, p. 205. 

MILITARY BOARDS: 

I . — Or nrrn// t/ : 

Constitution of the Bengal military board, and its duties, Watson I OR), 1020 How 

far business thereof etlieiently conducted, Watson 1 021 — 1020) ( donstitul ion of l hi' 

Madras mditary board, Munro 1110 — - — -Necessity lor iC being reconstructed, ]\!nnro 

HI 7, HIS It might bo done away with, DritJer 1 20 l Military board abolished 

at Bombay, Sohnond l‘.)‘>() Modifications in the military board at Bengal, and how 

lar beneficial , Sfdmond ld21 — FJ30 .Military boards correspond with the local govern- 
ments, and those with the Court of Directors, Ah frill 2 1 2d Accounts of the dilVerciif 

military boards are sent direct home, Mclrdf 2120. 

II. — Papers laid be fore the Co mini/ tec: 

Number and description of stall’ officers of the military board at Bengal, App. p. Id. 

At Madras, App. j). *17- Constitution of the military hoards at the three' Presi 

deneies, Sfdmond, App. p. ltd Observations upon suspending the powers of the* 

mil it a r \ board at Bombay, Midco/u/, App. p. 170 Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 

1st December lV2d, upon the constitution of flu* military board at Bombay, and upon the 

advantages ol individual agency over a board, JIafrolm, App. p. 2 1.) -Reasons foi 

suspending tile mililai y boa. rd at Bombay, and transferring the duties to the heads of 
departments, causing' them to correspond with (joyernment or the ( dniiinaiidcr m-ehief ■ 

inijirovniKMit m the s\stcm in cunseipienee, Malcolm , App. |). 2d.d Proposition for 

establishing’ a military board in England; bow it should be composed; its duties; bow 
to be remunerated, Ault, App. p. 2N‘J. 

Mil darn ( horn rs. Return show mu;' the annual expense of mditary charges, not included 
under particular beads, at the three Presidencies and subordinate set t lemenls, 1 sJ3 — 

1S:;0, App. p. 7 Lor 1*13, A p j ». p. ( 4 For |sl i, App. p. I I For 1*15, App. 

p 1*5 For 1S10, App. p. Id For J*l 7. App. p. 17 For 1*1*, App. p. Id 

Fop I Sid, App. p. 21 For 1*20, App. p. 2:1 ForlS2l, App. p. 2d For 

F*22, App. p. 27 For 1*23, App. p. 2d For 1 *24 , App. p. 3 l h'or 1*25, App. 

]’• 33 For l *20, A pp. p. 3d- Cor I *27, App. p. .‘>7 For I *28, v Apj>. p- 3d 

For lS2d. App. p. 41 For 1*30, App. p. 11. 

Mditary biuid. Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 27th January 1*30, upon the e\pe 
di •ncy oi h ruling a pension ormilitary fund for the widow 's and families of Nat iv e ollicer*. 

and containing phui for the formation of such a fund, Malcolm , App. p. 22 s IVo 

sportive estimate <1 the receipts and expenditure of a Native military fund, constituted 

on the principles laid down in the above minute, Malcolm , App. p. 212 Extract from 

minute by Sir John .Malcolm, dated 20th November IS,* 10, upon the advantages to be de- 
rived from the establishment of a military fund, Malcolm , App. p. 2d 1 . 

M d-d ary (jj/tres. Return showing the aggregate expense of military otliees at the three 
Presidencies, on 30th April 1*13, 30th April J320, and 20th April IS. Id. App. p. d2. 

Mditary Secretary . Allowance of a military secretary on t he st a IV of the commander-iu 
chief , in bis joint capacity as commander-in-chief of the Company's army; also to tlu 
lieutenant-generals commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay, in their joint capaci 
ics of eoinmanders-m-ehief of the Company’s troops at those Presidencies, App. p. I I 

Number of officers on the staff in the department of the military secretary at Ben 

gal, App. p. Id Military secretary to the (iovernor and Commander-in-chief at M a 

dras, App. p. 47 At Bombay , App. p. 4* Service to which military secretary to 

Commander-in-chief belongs, App. p. 4f> Advantage of the military secretaries being 

selected from the army, S almond, App. p. 101. 
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See also 6 Stores.’ 

Miners. See ‘ Sappers and Miners.’ 

othditij 1 loportion ot deaths in Native regiments per annum, P ritzier 1197 1198 

.\l»o of officers in King s regiments, Pritzlcr 1199. ’ 

See also ‘ Casualties.’ • Children.’ 

“ f 'v Evi,l ' ! '" )- A l’l>''i"lnm.l. held l,y witnra. i„ ,b c 

formerly loV V.„: v , i i } ’ -7 Desertions among sepoys less frequent, than 

sons oid of service ^lV 3 :lI° N^ "diHieuh^^ C ° m lt ' < ^ fllan | tll ° s amo description ofper- 
at present 1091 ’ I’.ir , ult > recruiting and completing establishments 

sepoys 1014 1035 '1' ,'“ A° ,,l(lort ‘ , " ,c »J W between Madras and Bombay 

4ois’ better' JIM ^ 

lerred by sepoys, 1038 Less eflicient as artiTler’ynicn than i other bra, Ls™. ^ 

C omparison ot pay of sepoys with price for labour. 1010— Kx C n f dmere 7~~r 

* “'f Sr*r. Kins 7 ^ •*’ Hu I — ( onm-i ion or “1 

officers, KflO-llOdi VvldiUonal encouragement that should be given to Native 

«[£*= f 

stair dutv P 10d _ 1 t. ~~7 ‘? ,, ,‘V 01U< ;" ( 0 , t0 , re S' m,v " tal se, ' vico from officers absent or, 

I }’ _ Impracticability of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency 1055 

Inconvenience of limiting the number of officers to li absen IILL 1 ' ' \w~Z 

Method to be adopted of filling up vacancies. 1030. H>57 Assistants ffitbe rter 

master-general s department, 1058 Necessity for officers doin'-' mumcntal duti pre- 

be' hi creased^ Will 1 ' ] OC ?’ ' 'T’ ^ Kx ^ nt .*° w hicl. officers of regime, Its shiuld 

ments ,! '1 ! : In7-^ — S "l ,( ' nor commands given to King’s officers ; staff appoint- 
the staff of a ^ A „■ i,,rV '“"'m 0 of occasionally employing a Native officer on 
departments* fiLT "S' ^ I— Also in the adjutant and quartermaster-general's 

officers, 1006 Difficulties of association at table between European and Native 

110 f t “! tt P ?A Mj allowances. the same to King’s as Company officers, 1007 Desertion 

number of fvJrlou ^ ° . lu . increasi, « t,1C 


I difficulty in reducing tho amount of pay upon en- 
>f service, 1071, 1 07— Duties of adjutant and 


hstmenl to malm additions for length ... ., V i, 1 u/a unties of adit 

quaitei master-general at Madras, and how far satisfactory, 1073, 1074 it 


eductions 


- ,o4 or ^ tll, 7 al 

xa i f ' n •' , 1 of S‘>l'U*;rs remaining in India, 1079—1084 Instances ofdis- 

. atislaction in the Native army 1085, 1080 More attached to the service at present, 

n-n.v’ ni,; A . l ' r 'iriwu tl sll(, " !l n,atle with regard to rank between King’s and Com- 
‘ f V fy T 7’ . ' ^ Advantageous if Company’s major-generals were eligible 

the tbi-P .P ! V H ' r Presidency, 1090 Ilow far necessary to equalize allowances at 

„ rm tTT e, 'T S ’ — How far making the Company’s army a King’s 

Pronortione 7 , iU | ! vanta S eoU8 > 1090 Nature of tho country of Madras, 1097 

proportions of infantry and cavalry attaclied to the Madras army, 1098 -How far 

, " CCo '' , «- 10W - 1 100— — How’far danger to bo ap- 
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Danger to Madras from invasion by a foreign enemy, such as France, 1103 How 

far other danger to he apprehended, 1101 ! low far ‘the Madras army a reserve to the MCN— NAT 

armies of the other Presidencies, 1105 Parts of India most likely to be attacked in 

case of loreigu invasion, 110(5 Little reducl ion could bo made in the Madras army 

Ut>7 1 rum what part reduction would he made if required, 1 1 OS Excellent state 

of discipline of Native troops, hut superiority of Luropean, 1 1C.) Relative proportions 

ol Luropean and Native infantry, 1110 Divisions of the Madras army, 1111 

Number of general oflieers and brigadiers commands, 1112 Allowances to the Madras 

army, 1114 Constitution of the military hoard, 111(5 Necessity for its bciim re- 

constructed, 1117 , His. • 

Munro, Colonel John. Reply of Colonel John Munro, dated 1:1th March 1S2.2, to circular of 
the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. :ir»0. 

Munro , Sir Thomas. Extract from letters from Sir Thomas Munro on the state of the 
Mud Peis army, to the late President of the Board of Control, upon the necessity of 
mingling the two services, by permitting exchanges under certain limitations, by making 
colonels or majors eligible to employment in all parls of the world, and that honorary 
nidi ks of distinctions, and the office of commander-in-chief, arc not reserved for one ser- 
vice, Malcolm, App. p. 217, 218 Fxtract from letter from Sir Thomas Munro upon 

the formation of the Indian army, and upon securing to Native oflieers a participation in 

honours and advantages of military command, Malcolm , App. p. 226- Extract from 

another letter relative to advancing the rank of certain stair officers, and allowing sale of 
commissions after a certain period of service, Malcolm , App. p. 228. 

Mutiny. Memory of former mutinies effaced from the minds of Native corps, Grnnhill 

1.l> 0 Instances of mutiny of Native troops, Macau 2151, 2152 Cause of the 

mutiny at Barraekpoor, J\[acan '2'l{\) Insubordination in the army, Pagit 2227,2228. 

Mysore Sdlcdar Horse . Efficiency thereof, and description of their officers, Scot Ml 3, 
i f 1 1_ — —Minute by Sir John Malcolm upon the raising these troops, upon their efficiency 
and distinguished services during the Maimitta war, and other particulars respecting them, 

Malcolm , App. p. 243. 


N. 


Naigs . See f Officers, VII/ 

Natives. Military service popular with them, Reynell 268, 260, Fielding 752, P ritzier 

1128, Dalbiac 2024, 2025 Reasons why the Company’s service not so popular with 

-Company’s regulations sufficiently explicit 

. , - he Natives, Scot 1412, 1413 European 

officers not likely to encroach on the customs or religious feelings of the Natives, Green- 
lull 1 183— . . Regulations enforcing attention to religious feelings of the Natives, Aitcfuson 


the Natives as it was, Scot 1321-1323- 

to make young officers respect the feelings of the Natives, Scot 1412, 1413- 


NATIVE ARMY: 

I. — Generally : 

Efficiency, spirit, and discipline of the Native army, Salmond 423, 124, Malcolm 662 

— 672, Scut 1385, 1386, Greenhill 1467, 1468, A it c his on 1624, Mackenzie 2258 

2261, Smith 2323 Variation at different periods in the spirit, discipline, and effi- 

ciency of the Native army, Munro 1031 — * — Native army superior to that of any other that 
ever existed in India, Macan 2185, Mackenzie 226 5— — Native army should be let alone. 
Smith 2345. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Necessity for keeping up the character of the Native army, and of not confiding too 
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exclusively in European troops, Malcolm Ann n iaq ei . 

eress and character of the Native army in iSw'wriit^ JsTfi *^? nt 1 of . t, “ pro- 
L°rd Buclvmghamshire. Malcolm, App. p. m—sLoZ^of’ih* th ®, de8ire the W 
the iSative army, p. lxxxiii. * * y iopsis of the evidence relative to 

See also . ■ Army in India/ . Native lament,.' . Native Soldier,.' 

Nalwe Art, Very. See ‘Artillery, III.' ' l’ay ami Allowances.' • Reduction of Remmeni ' 
Notice CWry. See • Cavalry, II.' ‘ Reduction of Begin, „„ • R^menti. 


■rf'* r- x ^* 

^ee also ‘ Surgeons/ 

native lanKuajres. tdljflj ° r ,°, l>l 'n™? study the 

artdlery officers, Limond 1288 p>89 \ L • Iic ^ u atlons for 'he instruction of 

the native language! Scot i 408-Lm IT ' c ' e »'™couragemcnt to officers to study 
appointment, -W 1114, Aitchison 1797, 17<J8 ‘ V ° anf>rua S° “dispensable to a stall’ 

terpre-ters* witliout uml < ersland I incr ^h e^la^ig^mge , 38 l n ’ 

auguages acquired by European officers D?ck\on 150 £ w W - f “ r native 

languages, and how Tar taight at Addicomte 

officers haying a knowledge of native lan-ua-ms Macan % So 9 } oT 7 ^' Necessity for 
acquainted with native lanmiasres as nn.L,™ ' M .Tlz} ^3 , ^~ 0fll 5 crs . ,10t s <>«ell 


. , . ? : '"•‘v.igi.u i nauvu nuio’ua< r cs, Macau A I M 9 91 uq 

is^uffic^dy cncoumged, “Sam*!™''™™ ^ ^ 

^ 1100 

X: t N , ativo , inf r try whcn ^ th ei r pro,*. 

them are engaged by treaty to sunnlvTn™ i ° l f lair rcs P ect * ve means, and several of 
such supply ; policy of disiLuntcniiioin eOI | let contingents of horse and foot; extent of 
by Native^rin C es\ C ^'a/7«owd^ App n 'p nC liXj, Iat 1Cr th « retention of armies 

Madras a'nd Bombay ^moIlT ^nriJTthluf arBfnS^^ 8 7T6 4 8 r iVe r ^“ ,ent » at 
mont would bring more efficient Ln ■ , * ,> r , , n K a ’ aS almond 61.> Native regi- 

8.51 Reason therefore, H utson OS? Mvnw IG^i!!!.r o J;r 0I !f a, L re T en l !: FM T 8 

ropeanand Native regiments Dickson l(U)4 c~ .^ 0C L d understanding between Eu- 

Native corps, p. lxxxiii. 1004 ^yuopsts of the evidence relative to the 

See also f Officers. ’ * Removal/ 

NATIVE SOLDIERS: 


I.- 


~G enerally : 


'<• f vi 


of 


From what part the sepoys are drawn. NicnU.* A 9 oao oaa tv 

the Native service, Wicolls 8— llJ N.ti Z’ *** : pegwe Of pop-Jadfity 

European, A /coll f 12 I 1 v , li, U T7rr * ddu3rs more easily managsdthan the 
14, 15 Rtvncl 4>' f so ' dler * towards their officers, Tfm* 

— piy S uUo’wmUf i 1130 , MMim, J 686 „WW 

ray ana allowances of sepoys in Bengal, Jticolls IG—Ld^^trQ^aAjSoldiw'aod 
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sepoy treated much the same ; sepoys’ treatment superior to that of soldiers’ in anv other 

part of the world, Nicolls 22 Officers have been deprived of their commissions for 

breach of orders m not treating Natives with kindness and attention to their prejudices. 

ICOLlS lU't. 


Objections by the Bengal sepoys to servo at a distance from their homes, Nicolls 253 

2 ^ 4 -Difference between Bengal and Madras sepoys as to their families accompanying 

them, A i col Is 258, 259 -Difference in work between sepoys from different districts' 

Reynell 268, 269 Habits of the Native soldier as compared with the European, Reynell 

270, 271 On what impression of the necessity of respecting prejudices of the Native 

soldiers depends, Reynell 337 Usual system to mix Mahometans and Hindoos in tin* 

same regiments, Reynell 480, 481 They are well affected to the service, Salmnnd 495 

— 497 They are orderly and easily managed, $ almond 498. 

No difference in the discipline of sepoys from different districts, Fielding 749 —Pre- 
ference among the Mahomedans for cavalry service. Fielding 750 Careful of their 

horses, Yielding 751— Madras men of a different caste from those recruited at Bengal 

Fielding 80 1 — — Many Bengal men in the Bombay army. Fielding 802 No danger in 

instructing Natives to be artillerymen, Pennington 811 Training and discipline of 

Native troops, Pennington 815, 816, Watson 885—887 Necessity of increasing Native 

troops, and keeping up a better balance between European and Native troops, liaison 
925—927 Natives well adapted for cavalry service, Watson 938 — 941. 

No bounty paid to sepoys on enlisting, Watson 959 Native soldiers in a better con- 
dition than the same description of persons out of service, Munro 1033 Why Madras 

sepoys better calculated for service than Bengal, Munro 1036, 1037 Cavalry service 

preferred by sepoys, Munro 1038 Less efficient as artillerymen than other branches, 

Munro 1039 Instances of dissatisfaction in the Native army, Munro 1085, 1086 - 

More attached to the service at present, Munro 1087 Excellent state of discipline of 

Native troops, Munro 1110 Difference between sepoys from different districts, Pntz- 

ler 1125 Sepoys generally well satisfied with their condition, Pritzler 1 127 They 

are temperate in their habits and easy of management, Pritzler 1129. 

Artillery service preferred by Mussulmans, Limond 1305 Reason of unfitness of 

Natives for artillery service, Hopkins on 1313—1316 Advantages of the Bengal men 

over the Madras for the artillery service, Hojjkinson 1318, 1319 Encouragement that 

should be given to Native sepoys and officers, Scot 1394, 1395 Sons of Native officers 

do not so frequently enlist as privates now as formerly, Scot 1396 Manner in which 

discipline of Native troops is injuriously affected by their being allowed to make com- 
plaints to the commanding officer when inspecting, Greenhill 1469 — 1482 Native 

troops paid by European officers, Greenhill 1481 Difference in the nature of the 

employment between European and Native soldiers, Greenhill 1486 Difference in the 

period of service between them, Greenhill 1488 Services the sepoys usually prefer, 

Greenhill 1520. 

Inducements that should be given to Native officers to induce their sons to enlist, 
Greenhill 1541— Discipline, character, and advantages of Native soldiers, Dickson 

1608 — 1617 Proportion of Europeans to Natives in cavalry and infantry, Dickson 

1631—1634 Period of service of Native soldiers, Aitchison 1706, S almond 1904 — 

1907, Leighton 1980— Period of servico for pensions, Aitchison 1707, 1708 Mili- 

tary qualities and religions of different sepoys, Aitchison 1758 — 1760— Regulation as 
to invaliding or pensioning Native soldiers, Aitchison 1770— 1772 Difference of regu- 

lations as to invaliding and pensions in Bengal and Bombay, Aitchison 1 774 — 1778— — 
General efficiency ana good disposition of Native troops, Aitchison 1779 Arrange- 

ments necessary for securing the fidelity and attachment of the Natives, Leighton 1954 — 


Bad effect of regulation as to education of sepoys upon enlistment, Leighton 1960, 
1 96 1 — ^ of the sons of Native officers, Leighton 1962— 1964— —Bombay 
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troops best adapted for infantry, Leighton 1968 They have sufficient strength n n 

stan.,na for art, tier™, l.agLn l'jjo, 1971 DhcipL of the Native tr£ 

cause, of <l.teriora«o„ i„ Native R£ 


mutiny, miu causes ot aoterioratiou in Native troons 
Reasons why as "ood class of Natives are not enlisted now as 


lith^e P^ac'Paiiy at^tchcs Nat^e^old/ers to 't^e'Env- 

»f <*££££38^^ 

men t upon Native troops, and how far dependence securely placed, Maccm 2190— op )3 
iW/TSl 223? tr °° pS mi » ht ° CCUr from trifling’ causes, Macan 2194— -2196^ 

J„.? rah r“, nS i WOr ^ "I )0n t rifling- causes to prejudice the Natives; they should not have 

been enlisted, and are being got rid of, Macan 2196, 2197 Attention to Native habhs 

c istoins, and feelings, and judicious distribution of rewards mnv \ 


,,ati ;r t- N °, ^ a^ioo ir„=nr^Z‘ 

of avoiJit ti^ir,"e" ffl.% ’*'****> Macken «‘ **»-**» Wi 

“‘T/ "thing pensions, 7W« 

co,„i,„ in the rvgnlarity "of their _ pay, AfnrtoS»lJ^l!!K ?, £ E3 
presidency from which the best sepoys are drawn, Mackenzie 2266 Causes of dfmi- 

FffiSn?.l a ni htnCI b<5t r Ween S T >ys a " (l Euro P can officers, Mackenzie 2273, 2274- 

f X° the se P°y s /or artillery service, Paget 2310 Efficiency of Native t™^ 

for any Native enemy they may have to contend with, Paget 2316 -With attention to 

2343 ' VaU S * 1 atlVCS arC ant * w,ie “ WC H managed Save never been beaten. Smith 

’Pop evs laid before the Committee : 

lnd!r U 179^T8'f/ 1 A t0tal o UmbC n° f Nati , ves employed at each Presidency, and in all 
the engineers aS,.^ PP ‘ P ‘ 2 ~ Return Rowing the total number of rank and file in 
subordinate Settlcm ’ t ^vli ’ ' P l °neers, and staff at the three Presidencies and 

t lie ^urfmea^lmr^ 011 ^"! 1 8 1 d » a so showi <« tho m.mber of Natives attached to 

i i o i Fse ar tillcry and the European cavalry, at the three Presidencies and 

mf'Z: r l3 ^;Pf Vp. 4-7— For 1813, App 

1817 A n ' in' 7 ^ ’ A PP- P- *2, 13 For 1816, App. p P 14,13 For 

1820 A™ 1 <!o I) ,V r A PP- P- 18 > PI For 1819, App. p. 20, 21- For 

Kofi^ 1 f 22 ’ 2 ^TZ For 1 . H21 > A PP- P- 24, 25 For 1822, App. p.26,27-- 

Lfo"t 1 826 P A P 28 ’ 2 ^7“Jr° r 18 , 24 ’ A PP" P* 30 > 31 For 1825? A™. p. 32, 33 

— Por 1826, App p 34, 35- For 1§27, App. p. 36, 37 For[828, App. 

P- ;7 39 — For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 18.30, App. p. 42, 43 General ob^r- 

ons relative to the Native soldiers, Balmain, App. p.429, Dvff, App. p. 996 : 

p. P 32j nC ICCS attac led t0 ^ a P ta * n Balmain’s letter upon the same subject, App. 


See also 


Clothing.* 

O 


r Goorkhas.* 


• 111 ^ UIU P^ <*— discipline 

nvinoiro °l P°P u l arit y ot the native service, 8^11-~~Native 

nSlfSr h *3-— F-Jtay rf , .he N.fiv. «*««, .mXffiSF* 
tho * • all . ow ? ncos of sepoys ra Bengal, 16—19— —No tSfersn 

the different provinces m Bengal except as to currency, 20, 21 7 t r ^i^a^i 
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Tnv ' ofh2 t ^irt a np h *i? ,e T? Se P°P’ treatment superior to that of soldiers’ in 

y other part ot the world, 22 No difference in pay between the different Prcsi- 

tTrLiSef^r a No WanCeS> 23 ~ AUowanee/i/the field arc TSLin dl 
tne presidencies, 24 No open complaint as to allowances, 2. r ) Differences of 

advantages and allowances particularized in the three Presidencies, 2(3 — 28 No 

denS C SO m nTT be f tWCe, V the K 1 in =’ s 1 a,ld European troops in the three Presi- 
Beiigal,'a3. D ffi y ° f °1 ual,zi,, e Ul ° advantages, 31, 32 Cheapness of living at 

Connection of European and Native officers with their men, 134—37 Condition and 

rmik of Native officers, 38—40 -Comparison of the names of the different ranks of 

hflfffo b n! WCOn ( th ° 'European and Native regiments, 41—4(3 Distinction as to batta 

nflWc iP arts Bc "S a ]> d 7 50 Pay and allowances of Company’s European 

than at Vi o ;, 0<llcor3 a '° '“><• expensive at Bengal ; they live in greater comfort 

than at Madras, .)2 Expenses are more heavy in the field than in cantonments, 53 

lime the equal allowances m peace and war have prevailed in Bengal, 54 For what 

Comnanv’H Ct * °* ^ er ^28 upon the feelings of European officers in the 

Company s service, 57, 58 Company’s officers possess all the advantages of His 

Majesty s service, and some superadded, 59. 

nnkTfn lat terly granted, GO Method of promotion, and different periods and 

ranks, til— 03 1 roportion of divisional orstational commands of field officers and stall' 

appointments according to relative numbers on the establishment to which they lieloiK' 
T l 7r 0b ~T" Makln S the ^ otupany’s army a Royal army would not be advantageous either 

o the officers or the public, 67, 68 Three armies, as at present, is preferable to their 

.in® llnlt cd,6J—— Command-money to officers in command of a regiment, and suffi- 
ciency of it, /U, 71 — -C omparison of the efficiency of officers upon full and half batta 

wien ordered to march, 72 75 -Native officers keep up their full tent equipage: the 

King s and Company s European officers do not keep up their carriage equipage, 76—80. 

[Second Examination.] — Order of the Court limiting the number of officers to be absent 

on staff employ not complied with, 81— 83 Opinion as to plan for filling no the 

vacancies occasioned by staff employment, 84— 86 Difference in the number of officers 

serving in a King’s regiment in India and in the Colonies, from the difference in the 
vovage from I julia, 8 7, 88 — —Proportion of corps at Bengal on full and half batta and 

u 1 and half tentage, 8 J Lower provinces of Bengal more expensive than the upper, 

JU -Expenses of officers at Bengal greater than at Madras and Bombay, 91,92 

indebt 97 PCnSCS ° f Subalterus iu the fie,d aml in quarters, 93—96 Subalterns generally 


Advantages or otherwise of commuting allowances, 98, 99 Camp equipage of 

European officere is never mustered, 100 Reason for Native officers keeping up their 

camp equipage, 101 Preference of Company’s officers for Native corps, and method of 

appointment, 102, 103. Officers have been deprived of their commissions for breaches 

° * or not treating the Natives with kindness and attention to their prejudices, 104 

—i Effect of brevet rank ; unpopularity of it in the Company’s service, 105 — 110— 
One commander-in-chief could not manage the administration of justice of the three 

armies, 111 Staff officers in each Presidency are selected from the Company’s 

service in the same Presidency, 112— Officers should have served in India before they 

are appointed to the staff in the Indian army, 113 Company’s officers have been in 

the temporary but not permanent command of the army in India for the last fifty years, 

1 14 - Difficulties in reducing a whole regiment of cavalry or infantry in the Company's 

service, 115 — 117— —Removal of regiments from one Presidency to another, 118—120. 

Pay and allowances of King’s officers in command' of stations of superior armv but 
inferior - regimental rank to Company’s officers, 121— Reasons why subaltern officers 

•eldc^n avail fliemsfelves Of the three years’ furlough, 122—124 Officere on furlough 

to Europe generally glad to return to their corps, except in eases of ill health, 125 
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Inducements which generally influence officers to avail themselves of the retiring resula 

faons after sixteen or eighteen years’ service. 126, 127 Disadvantages that would result 

from allowing command money to be drawn with off-reckonings, 128 — 130- Allowance 

in Bengal for the repair of arms, &c., 131 Establishment for that purpose at Madras 

and the arms m better order, 131, 132 Beneficial effects of European' soldiers bein" 

victualled by the commissariat, 133, 134 Increase of inebriety among the soldiers 5 

reasons of ", and methods used for its prevention, 135—140 Effect of the canteens’ 

I II 14.) Good effect of soldiers’ libraries sent out by the Company, 146, 147 _J 

Methods resorted to for diverting the minds of the soldiers when not upon duty! 148 _ 

Efficient state of the regimental schools, 119 Clergyman of the station visits and 

superintends the schools, 151. 


150. 


Half-caste children as well as those by European women educated in the same school 

i( L A irn f l'l 4 1\/ v,t.i IwJ.Mi 1-,. C' > . - ) 


4 .1,4 , , . / . r — ~ iti LUO same scnooi, 

A^c that hoys belonging to the Company $ regiments are removed to the orphan 
I i he I residency; those of the King’s regiments complete their education at the 
chool, 152 After leaving school hovs iu>t emnlo 


school oj 

regimental school, 1;>2 -After leaving schoolboys get employment; girls marry early" 
i.,., Half-castes never enlisted into an European regiment except as drummers or 
filers, 151 Increase of half-caste population, 155, 156 Sons of soldiers bv Euro- 
pean women arc enlisted in both sen-ices, 157. J 

[1 bird Examination.] — Commanders of districts or divisions should previously serve 
as brigadiers, 157 Soldiers not permitted to remain after a certain ago in India 158 

Expense saved by soldiers remaining in India, 161 Number of European 

officers necessary to be eflectivo with certain Native regiments, 162 165 Duties dis 

charged by European and Native officers, 166, 168, 170 Communication between 

European officers and their troops, 167 With Native officers, 169 European 

officers submit complaints to commanding officer, 171, 172 Duties of adjutant. Quar- 

termaster, and interpreter, 173 — 17f>- -Staff employment an inducement to European 

officers to study nafive languages, 177, 173 -Number of effective officers ordinarily 

present with regiments, 1 7\). J 

Regulations as to promotions in Nafive regiments, 180—186 Opinion as to further 

promotions as encouragement to Native officers, 187—194 .Distinctions conferred at 

Madras should be extended to Bengal, 195 Advantage of increasing pay for length 

° i servi( ‘ (> : * " } Officers whose allowances should be increased, 1 ( J‘J Method 

ot supplying saddlery and horse appointments in the Presidency of Bengal, 200 — 204 

-Method of providing and stabling horses, 205— 208 Comparison of the duties of 

u‘ lU T ; . £ at Hcn " al a,,d other P ar ^ of the world, 200 At Bengal, Madras, and 

Bombay, -10 Of the adjutant and quartermaster-general’s department at Bengal and 
Madras, Lll -Buie of promotion in the staff at Bengal, 212, 213— Method of sup- 
plying military stores to India, 214, 215 Tents in the three Presidencies not of one 

pattern, 21 0—211* Articles in the ordnance department should be of the same descrip- 
tion in each Presidency, 220 Comparison of the duties of medical officers in Etnttpean 

and Native regiments, 221 — 223. , 

Benefits of substituting specific allowances to medical officers instead of medical con- 
tracts, 221—220 — -—IIow far putting C ompany’s medical officers on the same footing 
as the King’s service as to retiring pension would be beneficial, 227— 232—— -Benefits 


in the ranks, 238, 230* 
tivc officers, 240 -Adv 


inents similar, 24] 
recruiting in Bengal, 245, 246 
Crimes for which flogging ... 
instances of drunkenness in the 


-Difficulty, of establishing a fund for support of families of Pfe 
..A.aufago of troops meeting on service having all their estAbliSh- 
•Provinces from which sepoys are taken, 242~244*~-^Metho3>of 
a n. oar Prejudice of Natives against half-caste*. 9&T **' ‘ 


at present used, and by what 
he Native army at Bengal, 
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V. 

Ikdkx. 


sepoys to serve at a distance from their homes, 253, 254 Native officers like to mm 

mand Native regiments if on service, 255 Character of Native " iV k , 

» m«h with th« me,, .s 2*— Benrft "w IS?* " o" »d “t “ iSg 

officers by civil appointments, 257 Difference between Bengal and Mad as epovs .s 

i^*\3:a>s ra ' 258 - 25 ^^ 1 -*• -arcs 

Non-Commissioned Officers. See f Officers, VII.’ 

N fuU ^Tth J "u tn ‘V 1 ' c i? epIy , of Ma j° r Justinian Nutt, dated 24th August. 1832, to cir- 
ApJ[ p. 285 ° f C ° ntr0 j rec l uestlll g information relative to the army in India, 

OFFICERS : 

I. — Generally : 

NkoU?T2*°7-? thaeffi f enc y° f o ffi cers upon full and half batta when ordered to march. 
Jw2iw B Number of effective officers ordinarily present with their regiments, 

5r5 h 7 ’ T e// r 419, F lddin " 743 ' m Number of officers necessary to be pre- 

sent with regiments of cavalrv. in f« nt rv nml Imrm o„t;iLm, \ i ,v~ m * ,, 


MZ — OFF. 


tt c i i i i o. 3 u t itiucun — ZZUZ 

How far field and other officers generally efficient for their duties, Reynell 480. 487 

S J atlons ln ™ h,cb military men have been and should be employed, 

“ w. ‘ h “ ’ lu, “' Jbe “ d ' ! ' s "' 831 - 

II . — P apers laid before the Committee : 

Return showing the number of officers in the engineers; in the artillery European 
and Native, horse and foot; m the cavalry, European (King’s), Native (Company’s), 

ln t i’ e infa . ntr y* European (King’s and Company’s), Native (Com- 
pany s), regular and irregular ; pioneers and staff, at the three Presidencies and subor- 
dinate Segments, 1813- 830 App. p 4-7— For 1813, App. p. 8, 0— For 18M. 

18 P 17 Ln ’i ~^T^ r 18 ,l 5 ’ ?• 1 - 1:3 For 1810, App. p. 14, 15 For 

S7 is A P ft P’ A P* 1G ’ 7 — 1,or ‘ 818 * App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 

For 1820, App. jp. 22, 23 For 1821, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p 20 ‘>7 

^Fo iLV p - 2 W“ Fo !; 18 4' App ’ P- 3°> N— For A P pp. p! 32, 
33_F° r 1826, App p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 30, 37 For 1828, App. p. 

^mber~rfffi r l8 ‘ 29 ’ A pp. p. 40 41 For 1830, App. p. 42, 43 Return oftlm 

number of officers in command of divisions of the army, subsidiary or field forces, and 
o» brigades or stations, at each Presidency, App. p. 49. 

Extract from the Commander-in-chiers letter of 12th December 182G, and Mr. Elphin- 
stones minutes of 15th December, relative to officers on staff and regimental duty, 

J^I^’ APP- P* 219 « ‘ 220 ~ 22G Officors Bengal army to each battalion or regime/t, 

and totals of each arm, Baker, App. p. 346- Unfavourable effect, from employment 

of military men in civil situations, in taking officers from regimental duty and throwing 
more duty oi^se remaining, E/pAtVwfone, App. p. 257, Pritzler, App. p. 265, Baker, 
App. p. 338- — Interest of Government would be best consulted by appointing to 
residencies and political agencies those best qualified for the duties, without reference to 

which branch of service they might belong, Nutt, App. p. 290 How far employment 

of military men in civil situations advisable, Limond, App. p. 305, Wilson, App. p. 364, 
Uuff, App. p. 397 — —Employment of military men in civil situations has been of benefit 
to the country from their having a more extended knowledge of the country and its 
manners and customs, Balmain, App. p. 317. 8 y 

v. 3 Z 
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III. —European : 


1. Generally : * 

Connccfion of European officers with their men, Nicolls 34—37, 162, So/wiond 510—519 

W ith native oncers, Nicolls 169, Reynell 403—406, Salmond 510—512, Munro 1044 

“ ' Fa y an “ allowances of Company’s European officers sufficient, Nicolls 51 .Effect 

„ °J„VL u P on t * ie feeling of European offioers in the Company’s service 

Nicolls 57,58 Company’s officers possess all the advantages of His Majesty’s service* 

and some superadded, Nicolls 59 Advantages lately granted, Nicolls 60 Do not 

keep up their carriage equipage, Nicolls 76—80 — -Difference in the number of officers 
serving m a King’s regiment in India and in the Colonies, from the difference in the voyage 
from India, Nicolls 87,88 Preference of Company’s officers for Native corps, and me. 
thod of appointment, Nicolls 102, 103. r me 

Number of European officers necessary to be effective with certain Native reo-iments 

Nicolls 102—165 Duties discharged by them, Nicolls 166, 168, 170, Reynell 403—406 

——They submit complaints to commanding officer, Nicolls 171,172 European officers 

of Indian corps should be trained up with them, Reynell 282 Recent orders havo ren- 

dered the Company’s officers dissatisfied, Reynell 300 Preference of officers to Euro- 
pean regiments, Reynell 334 Desirable they should first serve with European regiments 

Reynell 335, 336 Regiments paid through European officer, Reynell 407, 408 -In- 
vestigation of complaints by commanding officers, Reynell 409, 410 Advantages pos- 

sessed by European officers, and how far satisfied with their condition, Salmond 534—538 
——Statement of tho relative difference or commands held by King’s and Comnanv’s 
officers, Salmond 542. v 3 


Necessity for two lieutenant- colonels to a regiment, Malcolm 720, 721 Necessity for 

makmg the command of a regiment more advantageous than the oommand of a station, 
Malcolm 728, 729 IIow far cadets on arrival in India havo to do duty with Native regi- 
ments, H utson 999—1001 Advisable that cadets should first serve with European 

regiments, Watson 1004 European officers of Native rogiments should bo trained up 

with them, and not put into European regiments, Pritzler 1134 — 1136 Preference of 

Company’s officers for Native corps, Pritzler 1172 Officers remain inthe regiment to 

which first appointed till they attain a certain rank, Pritzler 1173 Rank at 

which Company’s officers should be. eligible for service at either of the Presidencies, 

Pritzler 1 183- India not preferable to the Colonies for a King’s officer unless of very 

high rank, Pritzler 1188 Manner in which officers in the European foot artillery 

should be increased, Pritzler 1203 — 1206. r J 

Not sufficient European officers with Native regiments, Greenhill 1558— European 
regimental officers not. exchanged from one regiment or battalion to another, Greenhill 
15bO Native troops paid by European officer, Greenhill 1484— Payment of trpops 
by European officers assisted by Natives, Dickson 1587— -Officers generally a ttach ed to 
Native rogiments on thoir arrival, Aitchison 1698— —Dissension among European officers 
from forming two European regiments into two wings of one corps, Leighton 199£,J988 
Comparative situation of European officers infinitely inferior to tha't of civ’iUasa, 

Macan 2189- Necessity for improving the situation of battf lion officers'/ 

-Period since which tho command of a Native corps has ceased to be an object of 
ambition with European officers, and reasons for it, Russell 2245, 2246— — tncbiwilf^nt 
spirit of independence among the Company’s officers, Paget 229 7, 
that should be made to enable officers’ situations to be better with theiE regit^entS ^an 
on staff or other duty, P aget 2312— —No necessity for increasing officers uOfitmwS^* 
ments. Smith 2330, 2331 ® 

■" *s. . to ;-- <• jm-v-tmswz*-- 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: ‘ * : 

Return showing the number of, in the horse and foot artillery^ fa» fa 
and in the King’s and Company’s infantry, at the three Prestdeboiee&Rd 
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tlements, 1813-1830, App. p.4,5- For 1813, A PP . p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 

i ^ or A PP- P- *2, 13— — Rw 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817 Ann 

S' •>?’ Hl~S 0r A PP‘ P-3 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App! 

p. 22, 23- — For l|2l, App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 20, 27 For 1823 Add 

p. 28, 29— For 1824, App/p- 30, 31 For 1825, App. p. 32, 33 For 1826 Ap!!' 

P; 4a’ ?? — “S° r £ PP ’ P ' !36 ’ 37 For 1828 > A PP- P- 38, 3 9 For 1829, App 

p 40 41— lor 1830, App. p 42, 4:3 Return of the number of casualties amonSt 

Tt ean . °“ cer * of tho Company’s army which have occurred in each year, 1813- 
1830, distinguishing Presidencies and branches of servico; whether such casualties have 
occurred by death, resignation, retirement, or dismissal ; distinguishing also each descrip, 
sion of casualty, and stating the proportion per hundred of the casualties to the authorized 
establishment of officers; with a note of the average of each description of casualty 


Table of the pay and allowances of European commissioned officers, in Sonant Ma- 

B °? bay ru P ee8 > P cr month of thirty days, App. p. 1 14 Names and rank of 

His Majesty s and the Honourable Company’s officers present on the Bombay establish- 
ment, Malcolm, App. p. 2J8— — Return of the number of officers belonging to each regi- 
ment of light Cavalry, European and Nativo infantry, on the Bombay establishment 

effective with the regiments, J825— 1827, App. p. 224 They are but moderately pro- 

vided for in regard to promotion, pay, and pension ; number not sufficient for duty when 
those on stall and furlough withdrawn ; general remarks relative to officers, Balmain, 

App. p. 316 'Observations on the number of European officers, and upon supply of 

vacancies, Duff, App. p. 395. r J 

See also infra, IV. * Pay and Allowances.’ 


IV. — Native : 


1 . Generally : 

Connection of Native officers with their men, Nicolls 34 — 37 Condition and rank 

of Native officers, Nicol/s 38 — 40 Comparison of the names of the different ranks of 

officers between European and Native regiments, Nicolls 11 — 46 Keep up their full 

tent-equipage, Nicolls 76 — 80 Duties discharged by them, Nicolls 166, 168, 170 

Opinion as to further promotion as encouragement to Native officers, Nicolls 1 37 194 

— No advantage in admitting Native officers to a higher rank than subadar-major, 

Reynell 28 7, 288 Distinctions conferred at Madras should be extended to Bengal, 

Nicolls 195 Inducements that should be given to Native commissioned officers to place 

their sons in the ranks, Nicolls 238, 239' Difficulty of establishing a fund for support 

Of families of Native officers, Nicolls 240 Native officers like to command Native regi- 
ments if on service, Nicolls 255. ° 

Character of Native officers does not weigh so much with men as income, Nicolls 256 
——Benefit of rewarding good conduct in Native officers by civil appointments, A icolls 
Bengal officers most selected from thoir merit and qualities, Nicolls 260, 201 
——Encouragement that should be given to Native officers, Reynell 283 — 280, Malcolm 
724— —Their duties, Reynell 403— 406— —Customary rewards of distinguished Native 
officers, Reynell 428 — 430— —Rank to which Native officers can bo raised, Sulmond 
513 — 518— —Beneficial effect of Native aides-de-camp, Malcolm 722, 72 3 — -—Offices in 
the magistracy and police to which they might be promoted, Malcolm 725, 720. 

Necessity for further rewards as encouragement to Native officers, Pennington 832 — 
835^-— Jldir far rewards to Native officers beneficial, Fielding 830—841 No advan- 

tage in employing Native officers on staff duties, Watson 919—923 — No advan- 
tage in ghdtog them highet rank than they now obtain, Watson 924— — Minute superin- 
tendence left to Native officers, Munro 1045— Additional encouragement that should 
be given to Native officers, Munro 1040 — 1048— rAdvantage of occasionally employ- 
ing a Nt^ve officer oft the staff of a general officer, Munro 1064, Smith 2341, 2342< 

A wifi' 'adjutant departments, Munro 1065. 

v« 3 Z 2 
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— Pr^m ,? n! r C y° n f table be r tween Eur «pean and Native officers, Munro 1066 
1 resent Native officers have risen from non-commissioned officers, and are sufficientlv 

rewarded by their commissions .Pritzler 1137, 1138 Advantage of appointing Natile 

aides-de-camp as a reward to Native officers, Pritzler 1243, 124^— Essential to <!;I 

that k n°V, , f“ CU0U toNative officers > Pritzler 1262 Higher ranks and advantages 

that might bo given as encouragement to Native officers, Scot 1397—1400 A T aifJ 

officers are sufficiently encouraged, Green!, ill 1400 They might be promoted out 

M () . ; ‘ e,r roS'ments, but should not liave influence or power therein, Greenhill 14'j/ 
1493 I1UW ° tC “ nUtlVC 0f,lcers aro romoved from ono regiment to another, Greenhil’l 

IIow far European and Native officers associate together, Greenhill 1494 1495 _T);. 

advantages of appointing Native officers to personal staff duties, Greenhill \ 496 R e ’ 

wards to Native officers should only be bestowed through commanding officers of the 
hit l l 1 d 31 Unties ol Native officers, Dickson 1586 Associa- 
tion o( European and Native officers, Dickson 1588—1590 Higher rank that should 

be -jiveu to Native officers, D, ckson 1592—159') IIow far intercourse between Natile 

and Luropean officers enjoined by the regulations, Aitchison 171:3— 1715 How far 

additional advantages should he given to Native officers, Aitchison 1716 1720. 

Renefits of employing Native officers in revenue corps and police duties, Aitchison 1761 
~ ,* llcr ra,lk than Ul0ir present should not be given to Native officers, Lei«h. 

ton U.,J —Encouragement and rewards that should be given them, Leighton 1960 

—Not sufficient encouragement to Native officers to retire after length of service, 

Macon .22— 2224- How far higher ranks and rewards should he given to Native 

ofliceis, Macau -22.> 1- urther advantages that should be held out to Nativo officers to 

prevent their dissatisfaction, Russell 223 7 Difficulty of giving Native officers higher 

lank, Out their retiring pension should be increased. Smith 2339, 2340 Arrange- 

ments that have been made for improving the condition of retired Native officers. Smith 

■2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showingthe number of, in the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, at the three Presi- 

,8,3-,W0 ' 8 K "' “* respective 

Extracts of minutes by Sir John Malcolm upon the introduction of the sons of Native 
officers into the ranks ; the privileges they should be entitled to; the advantage of giving 
encouragement, to Native officers by rewards, and particularly as to the command of hill 

0 r s , c - n rt 1 ° service to entitle officers to that distinction; appointment of certain 

officers to the command of hill forts, Malcolm, Apt), p. 229—236 Nativo officers 

should be taken from the ranks, and long service should be the chief consideration in pro- 
moting them ; degrees of promotion, and description of rewards that should be granted to 
them, rJp/unstone, App. p. 257, b 

See also supra, III. infra, VII. ‘ Military Fund. ’ ‘ Native Soldiers.’ 

V .—General Officers : 
l. Generally : 

°fe! iera o°® cer * ' n I^ia, Salmond 605 -Number of general officers of cavalry, 

1 i, £ ' 7 " . Number of general officers, Watson 900 General officers 

should have previously served in India, Pritzler 1 180, 1181 Inconvenience of general 

otneers being speedily • > » 


army, Leighton 2144- 


- , * • , j -ujuuuvuiueugt? ui gwwiw 

relieved after getting acquainted with the nature of the Indian 
Advantage from the Company’s general officers being allowed 


to serve in any of the Presidencies, Paget 231 7. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Advantage of an arrangement being carried into effect for the Company’s of 


r, after 
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attaining the rank of general officer, being eligible to serve His Majesty in any part of 
the world, Salmond, App. p. 167. J 1 

VI. — Subaltern Officers : 

1 . Generally : 

Their rate of expenses in the field and in quarters, Nicolls 03 96 They are gene- 
rally in debt, Nicolls 07 Reasons why they seldom avail themselves of three years 

furlough, Nicolls 12*2—124 -They generally live up to their income, Reundl 325 


v. 

Index. 

OFFICERS. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Establishment of subaltern officers fixed for the actual number of corps in May 1824, 
and reduced establishment in May 1820, Baker , App. p. 316. 

VII. — Non- commissioned Officers : 

1. Generally : 

Duties of serjeants-major and quarterinaster-serjeants of Native regiments, Reyndl 

386 — 388* Relative situations of non-commissioned officers in European and Native 

regiments, Reyndl 380—— 303 -Method ot obtaining stall serjeants, and why inefficient, 

Pntzler 1233, 1234 -Non-commissioned European officers to a Native regiment, 

P ritzier 1235 Disadvantages of holding out situations in the revenue and police to 

Native non-commissioned officers on retirement, Green hill 1550 — 1551* -Method of 

appointment of non-commissioned officers and naigs, Grecnhill 1571 — 15/6 Method 

of appointing staff non-commissioned officers, Aiichison 1786, 1/8/ .Appointments 

and promotions of Native non-commissioned officers, Macan 2220. 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the number of non-commissioned officers and rank and file in the Euro- 
pean and Native horse and foot artillery ; in the cavalry, European (King’s) and Native 
(Company's), regular and irregular ; in the infantry, European (King's and Company's) 
and Native (Company’s), regular and irregular; in the pioneers and on the staff; at the 

three Presidencies and subordinate Settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 15 For each 

respective year 1813 — 1830, App. p. 8 — 13 -Table of the pay of the non-commissioned 

officers and nrivates of the European artillery and infantry, and the non-commissioned staff 

attached to Native troops, at each Presidency, as at present authorized, App. p. 1 16 

Observations as to numbers, and generally respecting European and Native non-commis- 
sioned officers, Cabell, App. p. 426, 428. 

Sec also t nj ra, V 111. * Pay and Allowances.’ 

VIII. — Warrant Officers : 

Papers laid before the Committee: 

Return showing the number of European warrant-officers in the Native foot artillery, 

at the three Presidencies and subordinate Settlements, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 4,5* 

For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1814, App. p. 10, 1 1 For 1815, App. p. 12, 13 

For 1816, App. p. 14, 15 For 1817, App. p. 16, 17 For 1818 App. p. I S, 19 

For 1$19, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22, 23 For 1821 , App. p. 24, 25 

For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 1823, App. p. 28, 29 Fur 1824, App. p. 30, 31 

For 1825, App. p. 32, 3:3— —For 1826, App. p. 34, 35 For 1827, App. p. 36, 37* 

For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 1830, App. p. 12, 43. 

IX. — Comparison between King's and Company' s Officers : 

1 . Generally : 

Manner in which officers in the Company’s artillery should be placed on a level with 
those in the King’s service, Pennington 831 Superior commands given to King’s 


V. 
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Comparison of advantages with respect to promotion in t K’T!L r , 

services. li^o ii^n s* • f, ; . 1 111 s and Com nan vs 

.1.0 n^lErr”- 0 ,l,,,,iu “ l T* *«i0Ml commanVin 

patiy-. office , r H “ r J i" lo "T" ■»<««• King’s and Com" 
k , Uij - c °"ip a "J » officers l.a»e a fair share of hi command, 

2. Papers laid before the Committee : 

o»h„ c a? ,n ^ *° * 

X. — Invalids .• 

-KliSKt! W - *W — ^.1 period of invaliding Na.ive 

XI. — Artillery : 

1. Generally: 

Artillery officers educated at home. Liman, l 1208 Attached to Furon*™ Iwii i- 

uprn tl.cr arrival, Lhnond 1209 Regulations as to promotion, Limond 1270- M72 

Hopk^7vld^vv^ oth r !' ( : r tho Nativc cor i ,s - r^oj ml ml, 

langua-T Limpid \ 4 « * '" strwti ™ of artillery officers in native 

1291, Hopkinaon 1320—132:1. ° ° ftce ” ° n J 0,,un ff the art,1 W> Limond 1290, 

2. Papers laid before the Committee: 

^te*A l r P *i ,, V' v**? 

respective year 1813—1830 Aim n 8_43 a Vii EE' P- 4 ’ ? 1 or l ‘ ach 

deparnne,,, of Ordnm.co a. Bcnpl,' A& °p. dSllV, mSIIapp 

Lnhcr of officer, * “ Z 


See also ( Education. 1 ( Expenses.* 
‘ ^ >a y and Allowances. 1 


Lanjnia. 


* European Regiments.’ 
: Promotion.’ ‘ Rank. 1 


' Furlough.* 
Recruiting,’ 


Native 

Reduc- 


tio., of Hegimcat,.- • l.c.iring Re.-nkli,,,,,.’ ■ Skeleton Corps.’ • Staff.’' -Tent,.’ 

] njs r ' , ,l1 "tl-rcckomnga ... the three Presidencies, Watson 101", 
lvio ivcguidtions as to of} -reckonings, Leighton 2 M2. 

cxktodTlS HumHuZ r!r ( «* each Presidency, and of each rank, as they 

sho^ng! in sepals alterations have intermediately occurred! 

and the date of the general order uid of' f he t ^ ' "Tr f occasionc( ] 1 . b y each alteration, 
Ann r, M l Sislv i i of flic Court s letter prescribing or sanctioning it, 

Year" \sil— 18‘>7 ‘ w ;,h ! ^ t f ue , °, f an 0< J-«*koning share and half share in each 
full ’ t)r [ , ,• JliJ’r ll : statement of the number of colonels at present in receipt of a 
of a hdfiti ! off-reckonings, and of those who have not yet come into the receipt 

between 1? mti s r 'i’" °. fficers ' vbo succeeded to off-reckoning half shares 

Dirtrib it ion f' f „• ™,Y m r° a f yc , ar f f 0,n that l? eriod *<> 1831, 
istri button of the oil -reckoning fund at the three Presidencies, Salmond, Apffb. 162. 

See also ‘ Clothing.’ ‘ Command Money.’ * 

° J 'iml l i w l ) Al lrC r CaSC f, of <Iru, ^ cniie ss among 28,000 men in the Native army atJfeflgai, 
ami two of those from the immoderate use of opium, . AYeotfr 25*. 
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Ordnance Assistant. See f Commandant of Artillery.’ 

Ordnance. Articles in tho Ordnance department should be of the same description in each 
Presidency, NtcolU 220— — Method of managing the Ordnance establishment in India, 

o almond 628—630 Quantity of powder usually in store, S almond 631 — 631- 

Jsmall arms and shot are supplied from India, S almond 635, 636 -A^eney for the ma- 
nufacture of gun-carriages, S almond 63 7 — 639. 15 

Ordnance Department. Return showing the aggregate expense of the Ordnance department 
at the three Presidencies, on 30th April 181'3, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, 
App. p. 52— —Modifications that have taken place in the Ordnance department at Bom- 
bay ; rc-organization of that and the Store departments, including distribution of arsenals 
and depdt, and of the different establishments connected therewith, Malcolm, App. p. 

See also ' Commissary of Ordnance.’ 

Ordnance Drivers. Return showing the number of, in the Native foot artillery and Native 

regular cavalry at the three Presidencies and subordinate Settlements, 1813 J830 

App. p. 4, 5- — For 1813, App. p. 8, 9 For 1811, App. p. 10. 11 For 1815,’ 

App. p. 12, 13 For 1816, App. p. 14, 15- For 1817, App.p. 16, 17 For 1818 

App. p. 18, 19 For 1819, App. p. 20, 21 For 1820, App. p. 22,23 For 18 >]’ 

App. p. 24, 25 For 1822, App. p. 26, 27 For 1823. App. p. 28, 29 For 1824,’ 

App. p. 30,31 For 1825, App. p.32, 33 For 1826, App. p. 34, 3.5 For 1827, 

App. p. 3b, 37 For 1828, App. p. 38, 39 For 1829, App. p. 40, 41 For 1830. 

App. p. 42, 43. 

Organization of the army in India, App. p. 60. 

Orphan Schools. See ‘ Schools.’ 


For 1827, 
For 1830. 
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Page, Captain. Reply of Captain Page, dated 12th March 1832, to circular of the Board 
of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 387. 

Paget, Goncral the honourable Sir Edward. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)— Should be but 

one commander-in-chief, with certain officers high in command under him, 2 2 '.*6 

How far advantageous to unite the Indian army as a royal army, 2297 Insubordina- 

tion in the army, and inconsistent spirit of independence among the Company’s officers, 
2297, 2298— —Discontent and dissatisfaction from the rate of exchange at. which the 
rupee is paid to the soldier, 2299— 2301— Fitness of the horses of the cavalry and 

artillery for their duties, 2302 — 2304 Inferiority of articles and accoutrements of 

troops in India to those of regiments in Europe, and how far serviceable, 2305—2307. 

Stores sent out are good, but climate makes them deteriorate, 2308 — 2309. Efficiency 

of the sepoys for artillery service, 2310— Reductions that might be made in stations and 
staff appointments, 23x1. 

Alterations that should be made to enable officers’ situations to be hotter with their 

regiments than on staff or other duty, 2312 Bad effect of reduction of Company’s 

officers from regiments upon staff employment when there are too few in the first instance, 
2313, 2314— ’-Necessity of King’s troops in all the Presidencies, but disadvantages 

from their expense, and not being employed in same duties as the sepoys, 2315* 

Efficiency of Native troops for any Native enemy they may have to contend with, 2316 
-—Advantage from Company’s general officers being allowed to serve in any of the 
Presidencies, 231 7—— Disadvantage of allowing soldiers to volunteer to remain in India 
after a certain period, 2318. 


Passagf to and from India. Extract from Report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill, relative 
to aavanco or pay to regiments on their return from India ; on the pay and passage of 
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S,t i, 'll 

J atronnge. Proposed distribution of patronage in the event of the arm v in TmOh v, • 
placed under one Commander-in-chief, Worsley, App. p. 328 7 be,n ? 


PAY AAA) ALLOW A ACES : 

I . — ( m enerully ; 

Pay and allowances of sepoys, Nicolls 16—19, Watson 985 98ft. 
veen the < ff.renf nr,.,;,,,. . u„ , ’ . " ,KV> ’ 


Diffirulty of , b 7 j S£“ u zz,,“ ,*7“* »— 

peace and war have prevailed iii Bemral \ /rolls ',4 ’ |~ u equal allowances m 

.5.5 -Advantages or otherwise of £m u l '* wb ! U & rantod * Nic <> 11 * 

allowances of Kind's officers in command of stiti °" a, ' ces ’ -Aicotf* 98, 99— —Pay and 
...ontal nink * **”*" "***« “**»V 

Advantages of increasing pay for length of service, Nicolls 196—198 off 

whose allowances should he increased, Nicolls 199- |> ,■ . . — — — ) tTiocrs 

support of his family, Nicolls 237- |» !IV nf l! f . a su . bad . a !' wifficient for 

labour, Jieynell 271 
Pritz ’ ‘ 

V( 

not 

peace and war, and in the held and" in cantonment^ ReundN^W yja °I ? llowance in 
-m, Muino 1050 PriMer 1150 296—299, Salmond 528- 

Native officers found, 135 | | ~7 U ^ estu , ) " H n for the improvement of the pay of 

heeu equalized, Salmond 509 -SufficCy ’ of **? th , ree f residencies Lve 

Salmond 526 -Process of the mu I " V • ' oropany s European officers, 

626. Pay dc P lu tnicnt3 of regiments in India, Salmond 623- 

la ted, Malcolm 661 -IJow fir mu , ,, rmciple upon which allowances regu- 

Ficlding 754, 755- Beneficial iZ, "1- a,,0WaMC< * ?' Company’s officers sufficient, 

761— 767 -Amount of pay of different oflkws,^ Fielding 

ances of staff officers Wat Ion 919 <i.m n , ,f Pa y aild allow- 

the same in all the Presidencies, Watson 918 — p!y al , a “ ces of regimental officers 
Bombay sepoys 

together, Watson 951 959 / • , . , Assimilation while actirig 

s £d to p«y an.“ lhe ,h "* IWm*. with r, 

rt^hoVF„:;;r,,T„'nfc's 

l»>; » f “l>oy» for cU„,.„d •ceouh^Z. VSr^W 


support of his family Niro/t * ' p r ^ Ul * auuaoati suiticient f 

■ diour, jieyneil 271- -273 431— 133 SVdlr^/^Ol^^-nH co " , l ,arcd with the price of 
*rtt~lrr 1111 ipw \n loo, b almond «)0l — 0O8, bidding 753, Munro 1040 

rtf 280, 281,' 352—35.l’ f"! IC rr« C ° Presidencies shouldie equalized, //ry- 

ot more than sufficient, Jieynell 999 ’ ’ x' -, “7 of C o mpany’s European officers 
—.and war, and in lhe S ^ ?»-ance in 
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officers, Munro 100/ Difficulty in reducing the amount of pay upon enlistment to 

make addition for length of service, Munro 10/1, 107*2- Pay of officers is just, suffi- 
cient for their expenses, Prilzlf r mo— 1142 Allowances at the three Presidenc.es 

should be equalized, Prilzler 1140, 1 147. 

llule as to daily pay of soldiers, Lhnond 1500 .Evil effects of the order for the 

dady pay of the men, Jiopkinson 1:124—1320 Desirable to assimilate the pay in the 

three Presidencies, and difficulty of accomplishing it, Scot 1 101 — 1 10.1 Advisable to 

increase pay after a certain period of service, Scot 1404. 140.') How far pay propor- 
tionate to expense in the three Presidencies, Scot 1400 Different, rates of pay in dif- 
ferent Presidencies, and reasons for it, (iieenhiU 1510 — loll! Rates of pay ‘of non- 

commissioned Native officers, and how far sufficient, Greenhill 15 IS, 151) — 1 low far 

rate ol pay sufficient, Dickson 1)0/ Comparison of advantages of pay in different 

Presidencies, Adchison 1/28—1/42 Pay of Bombay sepoys, Adchison 1/52. 

IIow far commutation of dram allowance beneficial, slitchison I /NO — | 78 1 Further 

allowance* should be given to o 7 Cels to induce them to remain with their regiments 

instead of taking staff employment, Adchison 1700, 1800 Beneficial to increase 

sepoys’ pay after a certain period of service, Sa/mond ISSN — lN‘)j Pay of officers 

insufficient, Lti^/don 104.) Advisable to increase pay of Native troops, hut not with 

less pay on enlistment, Leighton 1072. 107*4 I Iow far pay and allowances of ( Y>m- 

E s officers sufficient. Dol/nuc 2(L'fi Comparative statement of pay of Company's 

ve troops at the three Presidencies, M civ ill 2001 Expense of equalizing the pay 

at the diflerenf Presidencies would bo considerable, Mr! nil 2142 — 2144. 

Reduction of allowances to European officers prevents their ingrat iating themselves as 
much with the Natives as they formerly did, Macon 21/4, 21/ 5, 2182 — —Disadvantage 
from reduction of emoluments of European officers, liussi// 2242 Hood effect. of in- 
creasing sepoys’ pay in proportion to their length of service. Macau 2221 Advantage 

of bazar allowance being continued to officers in command, llusscl/ 22 VS — .2214’ 

Subalterns are worse? oil than in oilier parts of (In* world as to pay. Smith 2444. 

Report ot Messrs, llill and Melvill upon the account of claims of the Public upon the 
East-lndia Company, in respect of 1 1 is Majesty 1 ’s forces serving in India, as regards the 
pay of officers, colonels, brevet officers, officers belonging to regiments upon the East- 
lndia establishment, and serving in stall’ situations elsewhere ; advance of pay to regi- 
ments on their return from India ; pay and passage of officers and men belonging to 
regiments in India, who proceed to India, via New South Wales, in charge of convicts ; 
pay of invalids; and other payments relative to forces serving in India, Melvill , Evi- 
dence, p. 244 25 ( 4. 

II . — Papers laid bef ore the ( omnut tee : 

Pay of Madras European troops considerably higher than those in Bengal, App, p. 56* 
57. note 1 In* like at Bombay, App. p. 5N, 5 ( , ) , note Table of the pay and allow- 

ances of European commissioned officers in Sonant, Madras, or Bombay rupees per month 

of thirty days, App. p. Ill —Table of the pay of the non-commissioned officers and 

privates of the European artillery and infantry, and the non-commissioned stall’ attached 

to Native troops at each presidency, as at present authorized, App. p. Ilf) Table of 

the pay and allowances of the Native troops of each Presidency, as at present authorized, 
App. p. ll ( J — — Return of the allowances drawn by the officers holding certain staff 
appointments on the 40th April 1841, App. p. 122. 

Return of the allowances drawn by the officers in command of divisions of the army, 
subsidiary or field forces, brigades and stations, and also of corps, at each Presidency, on 

the 40th April 1831, App. p. I2f> Return of the allowance drawn by medical officers 

holding certain staff appointments, App. p. 127 Return of the allowances drawn by 

the officers of King's troops holding certain staff appointments, on 30th April 1831, 
App. p. 128— ^—Statement of the rates of furlough pay, as they existed in 1813 and at 
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— jt a?p ; Ue ,^ ,e rf 1 *••-* * *;» ’<w."Et ssj* 

boU ffi A?i TC?.i{i° WU T a T k V r ° as lo *“ Ule y can poSibFy 
Presidencies being' em.alized " BalLriT^A?**' y £j~ thcp /tf and allowances of all Hie 
allowances, and suggestions for improvemcnt^themn Cabell 9c "* t,ons u P on P a y and 

Native troops! p S^HxxS ^ tr °° p8 ' ^ C< ^ UaIi * atio,1 “ f allowances’ !,', 

.'ofeL, lx C 1- n %u^ ‘ Con,mand Mone y-’ ‘ Families.’ 

o«5ces in the pay department is sane- 
from civil servants to military, S„!,!nd Aon ’ p T<!o ° f TlJ h’ “l" °f t, .’ astershi P s 

‘‘ZUlS^A, mT r M “" r, '. 1Iin “"' l Molvi " “I>"“ Saims of llie p,,™,!,,. 

KS£S»T"'«M ^ .“"’"“T "‘ r P ” Ct ° f , fo, ““ serving m India, Wf, 

( Wm// fn °f\u Vj ( ^° n °]^ f.^ na, y sis °f his Evidence.) — Period of service in India 804 80 7 

5wo«v an'' 1 .,?’ Of ho™ anillery in 

v " i . ’ . ’ ■ 1~ How far Natives m the horse artillery act as gunners 813 

No danger in instructing Natives to be artillerymen M 4 - r 7 9 ^ n ". ers .’ ?. 

of Native tnmn. oi r. o »e * c . . De artillerymen, 814 1 raining and discipline 

Cnm kmTi ; Superiority of stud horses over field horses, 817, 81 8-— 

es tab! i sh me n t°o f !w m""" 7 ni \ artdlcr y’ 819 > 820 Arrangement of the field 

for the artillery instead of lmrsfs 

80 f|li.Hoy I>,eS jJ 1 p aC i CS h 0 ’ 11 ? ass l nii l a | C( lj ^•5— -—Disadvantages from^thei'^being^d^fo'ent* 

Offices " , 'nT ft? sh , ould bo niade ' 8d0 > 831 Manner in which 

y 3 l_ Neee s^t r 8 f P V r r bbo,dd 30 placed on a level with those in the King’s service, 

iNt.ce ,sity lor further rewards as encouragement to Native officers, 832-~835. 

^ of”t^BoMd *nf°r ! le f ly of Co1 -' Pennin §: ton . C.B., dated 7 th March 1832 , to circular 
p. 291 f Lontro1 ' rc( l ,,c sting information relative to the army in India, App. 
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I. — Generally : 

Invalid pension to sepoy after a certain period of service, JVatsotFfr 91, 992 After 

what period men get unfit for service and are pensioned, Hopktnson 1360, 1301 

Difficulty of making alterations in the pension establishment, Scot 1417 1149 

Method to be adopted to prevent inducements being privately held out to officers to retire 

on the pension of their rank, Scot I 154 Usual period of pensioning Native officers 

Greenhill 1512—1547. 

Increase of pensions to Native troops, and causes, Salmond 1892 — 1N9G Pensions 

paid according to ranks, Salmond 1902, 1903 Charge for pensions to European non- 

commissioned officers and men, and number receiving them, 1814, 1822, and 1 828 ■ the 
like to Native officers and men, Mel rill 2120, 2127— Additional allowances granted by 
the Company in cases of distress, Melvill 2128. 

II. — Papers laid before the Committee : 

Calculation of comparative expense of proportion of pensions, &c. of certain regi- 
ments at Bengal, App. p. 54, 55.-— At Madras, A pp. p. 50,57. — ■ — At Bombay, App. 
p. 58, 59. 

See also ‘ Clive, Lord/ i Half Pay.’ ' Invalids.’ ‘ Military Fund/ ‘ Native 
Soldiers/ 
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PENSIONERS : 

I. — European : 

European pensioners are badly provided for, and something ought to be done for them ; 
orders issued for sending them to England was a cruel infliction on them, few reached 
home, and those who did were miserable, Balmain, App. p. 310. 

II. — Native : 

Pension establishment a great hold on the affections of the Native army ; improvement 
in having a graduated scale of pension; inducement necessary to keep men in the service 
when entitled to retire, which might be done by increasing* pension according to service, 
Balmain , App. p. 316. 

Persia. Number of staff officers on the Madras establishment employed in Persia, App. 
p. 47. 

Persian Interpreter. Allowed on the staff of the commander-in-chief, and lieutenants- 
general commanding the forces at Madras and Bombay, App. p. 14, 45. 

Pioneers. Return showing the number of, at the three Presidencies and subordinate settle- 
ments ; also number of corps, and expenso thereof, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 5 For 1813, 

App. p. 9 — ■ — For 1814, App. p. 11 For 1815, App. p. 13 For 1816, App. p. 

15 For 1817, App. p. 17 For 1818, App. p. 19 For 1819, App. p. 21 

For 1820, App. p.23 For 1821, App._p.25 For 1822, App. p. 27— For 1823, 

App. p. 29 For 1821, App. p. 31 For 1825, App. p. 33 For 1820, App. p. 

35— — For 1827, App. p. 37 For 1828, App. p. 39 For 1829, App. p. 41 

For 1830, App. p. 43- Return of the establishment of a battalion of pioneers at 

Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in the year 1831, with columns showing in what particu- 
lars the establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal, 

App. p. 70 Necessity for attaching artificers to Native regiments, and plan for the 

oiganization of a corps combining the duties of pioneers and artificers ; advantage thereof 
in improving the efficiency of the army, and making an opening for the employment of 
descendants of Europeans and Natives, Wilson , App. p. 37*2. 

v. 4 A 2 
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p.*£ P “ ° f relative to the corps of pioneers of the three 

See also ‘ Mutineers, 11. 2.’ 

Pocket-Money. Sec ‘ Addiscombe.’ 

POLITICAL SITUATIONS 

1- — O' cue rally „• 

- -** 

depart, „o„t, fnaii a,„| nii |; tiir J ail , ait .'“" U "» 1,1 "■« Politic 

far a, relate, A„a,io cam „„| “* 01ll “ “ 

* overs laid hr fart- iL<* i 


11 —i »///W W before the Committee : 

Of wl.te.ry men political »it„ali,„». .1,1 JZ L ,or lhc «"*••»««« 

See also ‘ Civil Situations.’ ‘ Officers, I.’ 

1 n Ut i!?T or" n ”f[ 0t t f° PCat j Utilify of this corps, 

thonty as police corps, Malcolm, App p oyi Ah -.i;^ f °r " ,,(ler «»“ civil au- 

at 

l.rfi.i. I ' s d s l - fu>e from each regiment, Greenhill 

«J >, App. p. 12, 1,1 F or i 8 , A 1 1 1 r 18l <- A PP- P- 10, 11 For 

'»fVp -m'Si— V t^LApp'p 1 « : 'jf “* 3 ‘ */y[TAi 

eluding Singapore : for 1826, App ,, -I T-' At. 1 rince of Wales’ Island, in- 

Prince of Wales’ Island, SinmmorJ ' and \l'.l ^ ° r 48 f 7 * A PP- P 36, 37— -At 

182'j, App. p.40, 1 1 For^llio, App. F io for 1828 * A PP- P- 38, 39 For 

Sec also * Bengal.’ 

1 the Madras vtcStlcy' 1 llj-fc. ° f h j? Evi«lcnec ; )_Appointment 9 held by witness in 

army, 1124 Difference between w,-.o. V. ’ ' lb< ^j’ In "‘- u "d efficiency of the Madras 

good; cavalry may be improved- doubt as' i >m ‘ *'.* Horent districts, 1 1 25 Infantry 

policy of so doing, 1 12f,i^s ’ .v o , t? rp,,d « nn S artillery efficient, and as to the 

Military .er.te ^.kr.JIX” ].?' »“*»< *» ** condition. 1127 

management 1J29 Their feeling t n « ? 7?* 1 emperato in habits and Oasy of 

as compared with .hr ,.!it of ,»£ '? T I C 'S' <'3<h— Pay of .^0, 

ments should be trained un with fhp n » * V • ,? lo P ean officers of NatiVe regi- 
Present Native dhejs h ie Z’c *'* PU ' mt ? K,,ro P« n ^»»ents, 1 134-1 l’«i 

«oa„ y of rr„,ovi„ s Nat“ 
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three Presidencies should be equalized, 1146, 1147- 
three Presidencies, 1148, 1119. 


-Comparison of expense at the 


Necessity for higher allowance in the field than in cantonment, I 1,50- -Natives might 

be made better horsemen, 1 1 52 And might take bettor care of their horses, 1 1 <y > 

Manner in which the Madras cavalry have snll'crcd loss as to their horses, 1 151 -Man- 
ner in which horses are provided in Madras, 1155 Average price of’ a troop horse 

llof, Healthiness of Madras horses from their not being under cover, 1 157 Annual 

pcr-ccntage of expenditure for horses in all the services, 1158 Comparison of advan- 
tages with respect to promotion in the King’s and Company’s services, 115’.), I ICO- 

Comparison of divisional and stational commands in the two services, 1 ] (*> 1 Com- 
pany s army should be made a royal army, keeping the Native regiments distinct, 1 |(>2 

1101 Advantageous to have only one commander-in-chief, 1 105 Number o’f ollicers 

necessary to be present with Native regiments, 1 100, 1107 Inconvenience to regiments 

from number of officers on stall’ duty, 110N How far remedied by late regulations, 

1108 — 1170 Reasons for Native ollicers being in receipt of full tent allowance, 1171 

Preference by Company’s officers for Native corps, |J72. 

Ollicers remain in the regiment to which first appointed till they attain a certain rank, 

1 173 lirevet rank more favourable to Company’s than King’s officers, 1171, 1 175 - 

Advantages of one commandei-in-eliief, with a commander of" the forces’ for the details of 

each Presidency, 1170 -Also one adjutant ami quartermaster general, with deputies 

at each station, 17 7/ — 1 I/O Necessity tor commanders-in-chief and general officers 

to have previously served in India, 1 ISO, 1181 Instances in which Company’s ollicers 

have been m the chief command m India, 1 IS, Rank at which Company’s ollicers 

should he eligible for service at either of the Presidencies, 1 I S3 1 low, far reductions 

might be made in the Madras army, IIS.* — 1187 Reduction cannot lie made in the 

stall ; of what it consists, 11N(>— — India not preferable to the Colonies for a King’s 

officer, unless ol very high rank, I I 88 No difficulty in removing King’s regiments from 

one Presidency to another, 118V), I l V)0 Method of conducting the hospital establish- 

ments, and supply of medicines thereto, UVM — 1 1 M0. 

Proportion of deaths in Native regiments per annum, 1197, I P,)S Also of officers m 

a King s regiment, 11V ){f Suggestions for the improvement of the quartermaster- 

general s department, 1200, 1201 Company's medical officers should be examined in 

a similar manner to the Kings, 1202 Maimer in which officers in the European foot 

artillery should be increased, 1 20) > — 1 206 — Reasons why Native artillery should he dis- 
continued, 1207 — 1209—— Manner of clothing the army, 1210 Manner of supplying 

accoutrements, 1211 — 1210 Manner of supplying saddlery, 1214, 1215 Commis- 
sariat under t ho control ol the governor, 1210, 1217 Europeans with capital only 

should be allowed to settle in India, 12 IS, 1219 Discharged soldiers would turn out 

badly, 1220 llow they might he profitably employed, 1221 Commanders-in-chief 

should visit their armies more frequently, 1222 — 1221 — • — ITow far jealousies arise between 

King’s and Company’s officers, 1225 Company's officers have a fair share of high 

commands, 1220 Mow far advantageous for soldiers to remain in India upon regiments 

coming home, 1227 — 1229. 

Ilow Company’s European regiments kept complete, 1230, 1231 Had effects of the 

artillery having choice of recruits from England before the infantry, 1232 Method of 

obtaining stafl serjeants, and why inefficient, 1233, 1234 Non-commissioned European 

officers to a Native regiment/ 1235 Method of conducting courts-martial in India, 

1236— — ^-Irregular corps reduced, 1237 Commanding ollicers should have more in- 
fluence in the appointment of the regimental statf, 1238 — 1242 Advantage of appoint- 

ing Native aides-de-camp as a reward to Native officers, 1243, 1244— — Quality of horses 

in India for military purposes, 1245, 1216 Reasons for difference in the number of 

staff officers at Madras and Bengal, 1247, 1248 Difference iu the number of briga- 

diers at ttyose Presidencies, and between King’s and Company’s, 1249 — 1 253— Military 
board might be done away with, 1254 Manner in which the place of local corps may 
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b T^*i° Na, r- 

SSHaci ,0 N “™ «“'"*> 1262— 1 vdu. of 4°y $.~£rw‘“ 

i ”"s 1 r R oT l tL of BoSTc ra, 1 Si ; TI,onm * Pril ' ler - 

relative to the army in India, A pp p 260 ’ r °^ tia S ^rmation 

PROMOTION . 

I . — Generally : 

.. Method of promotion, and different periods and ranks Nicolh- f.l <A D 

divisional or stalional commands of field-officers -iiul o nrk t * Proportion of 

zsT&TXi&f' 

King-, Watson 1008, 1009. ° uniting the Company’s army under the 

Regulations as to promotion. Lirnond 1^70 i*w> ah , 

in the present rules if promotion, Scot 1454 1 \%~mS Sw h *\ t^ U,<1 5° “ ade 

II — Papers laid before the Committee: 

227! b s^r;x!i!iiK:£: i l of officcrainih « «?*. App . P . m> 

ments showing the rise of different ranks of C,?” 10 ,<Jn u '“ do 111 l | le )' oar 1^-1 , and state- 
CoArf/, p. 435-4 -is_s,uton.int t fVhon^ C «" ing, .° the,r stilndi "S in ‘he army, 
pared, with the dates of (heir respective ,•«, — ° f ° ilc f rs . " ,IHS0 eornnnssions were cora- 

m ** ranks in which tJZ^s p SSf """* 

•Synopsis of the evidence taken before the Committee relative to promoiion, p. Hi 
See also ‘ O (beers, IV. ].’ « Skeleton Corps.’ P 

'•.ponT dSm'.'S*. hT^t b^Sm- 1<opor ' °[ M r n - «• *«• «*» 

relative tltc pr„., si „nal la.udL IW.i jtfl^i, ZSf £ “ *““*• 
Punishment. See ' Courts Martial.’ , oviuence, p. 


Q. 

Q CAR T ERMAS TE R-GE NEPAL : 

C — (generally ; 

5 'tSS«! 2 ^ 1 *T 0 . ** 1074 —' Comp.- 

211 Not so necessarv S , 1 U , d le P artme '' t of Bengal and Madras, Afo&r 

nnmder- in-chief Rei/nr.ll 'U( i — ■ r . or jnastcr-general to have served in India as com- 
Munro 1058 — — Advantages of one ® s,sti *“ ts 111 the ^artonnaster- general's department, 
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quartermaster-general’s department at Bengal, App. p. 45 At Madras, 

At Bombay, App. p. 47. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant. See ' Officers, VII. 1.’ 


App. 
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llmk. Regimental rank of officers holding staff appointments, Watson 895 899 

Disadvantages of the Company’s officers not being admitted on an equal footing with 

regard to rank with those in the King’s service, H orsley, App. p. 331 Synopsis of 

the evidence taken before the Committee, relative to rank and promotion, p, Ivi lxix. 

See also ' Brigadiers. 1 ' Officers, IV. 1.’ 

Rations. A calculation of the comparative expense of rations for certain regiments in 

Bengal, App. p. 54, 55 Soldiers at Madras provide themselves with rations in oarri- 

son, and at half-batta stations, App. p. 56, 57, note The like at Bombay, App. n. 

58, 59. note . rr 1 

See also ' Victualling.’ 
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Method of recruiting in Bengal, Nicolh 245, 246 In Madras, Dickson 1618— 

difficulty in recruiting and completing establishments at present, Munro 1031, 
Scot 1 133- 'Bad effects ot the artillery having choice of recruits from England before 

tliciiifantry, P ritzier 1232 Preference of selection of recruits by the artillery, Limond 

1306, 1307, Scot 1432 Periods during which there has been a difficulty in recruiting, 

Scot 1450, 1 151, Aitchison 1705 Reason as good recruits are not obtained now as 

formerly, Greenhill 1521 — 1524 Utility of the establishment for sepoy recruits, 

P ritzier 1263, Greenhill 1540, Dickson 1676—1679, Aitchison 1712, Leighton 1985, 

1986 Part of Madras territories from which the best recruits are obtained, Greenhill 

1564. 

Bounty for recruits. Hay 1646, 1647 Period recruits kept at the depot, and ages 

at which sent out. Hay 1()48, 1649 Recruiting diminished last year, Hay 1660 

Company s recruits equal to His Majesty’s, Hay 1662— Number of officers at recruit- 
ing establishments. Hay 1665 - - ■ Greater number might have been recruited than has 

ever been required, Hay 1666 Opinion as to ages of recruits, Hay 1669, Aitchison 

1709 1711^- — ‘Regulations against recruiting Bombay troops from Bengal territories. 

Leighton 1966, 1967 Description of cavalry recruits, Leighton 1 969 Observations 

contained in the report of Messrs. Hill and Melvill upon the claims of the Public on the 
East- India Company for forces serving in India, relative to the charge for recruiting, 
Melvill , Evidence, p. 249 — 255. 


II. — Papers laid before the Committee .* 

Calculation of the comparative expense of recruiting of certain regiments at Bengal, 

App. p. 54, 55— At Madras, App. p. 56, 57 At Bombay, App. p. 58, 59 

The troops of which the different armies are composed are, with the exception of Euro- 
peans, recruited each in their own districts ; advantages of such a plan, Salmond > App. 

p. 157. 

Reduction cf Regiments . Difficulties in reducing a whole regiment of cavalry or infantry 

in the Company’s service, Nicolls 115 — 117 Method adopted in reducing Company's 

regiments of cavalry and infantry, Reynell 348, 349 Savings that might be effected 

by the reduction of troojps, Salmond 546 Advisable to reduce the Native artillery, and 

reasons for it, Salmond 547 — 550, 604*— —Rate of reduction necessary in Native cavalry 
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event o t reduction, S almond 01 dctln £ Wlth in (he 


the 

Reductions that have been made in the Bengal Army S almond 57 l_5kt r, , 
tions cannot he carried further in point of numbers S almond 58 I ' nil’ 8 ’ r R ° duc - 
regiments kept as supernumeraries Stdmnnd 58f> ’ t T , — -O/lieers of reduced 

over on account of the Burmese war might be withdrawn', T 

Shwwil’if jSSgp 1 

AUrhixon 1 17-27 \rnn.reme..t f .• , i • V . ,Jl,,KU,t > of hirtlier reduction, 

]*<■•*- -l low far reduction mi^ld be made i u h" llor^a.ld' ’ m‘T 

190N 19 IM 1917 l<)i^_ i . , , ,riw nrut), iy a,, d Madras armies, $ almond 

msi-ii n ,!JL r 2 ° v"‘ yw mTJ 

2161 . 2K;:S_2K;7 I low ffir armies o \ “ . "u U *f JJen « al P^ncy, Macau 

Macau 2207 Inductions tint mi vlo 1 ' , WnJ B(>l »bay may be iurther reduced, 

augmentation and reduction of the armv hv ulirl • ' !* C ommittee, relative to the 

meats atfeeting r; ink" p’ Vx?x° ’ 10 ar “ ,y Jy Wl,0l ° ,0 o i,ae “ t!j > and alteration of ostabiish- 

See also ‘ Madras Army.’ 

A tKr! Tiulhinc '-nix*’ h * tUSCS ° f S0,,U “ rS d y'"'S in I,ldia ' fr<»m the charges of the regis- 
Rfiiii/on , a/nifx. See * Depot.’ 

"vi:7e, : ,, l 7 b ;r:'ih.VK:r,;rf::,v i :r;‘l:" ,-a M,i v ai o„ ti .e ei« in , 9 „ f 

of reliefs, Mdrill, Evidence, p. 2 ID. > M.-rving in India, relative to the charge 

“Vi ” f 

AppT p. 255. y U, * ,OUnt bl m - *" ccessful operation at Bombay, Malcolm 

A cnhy In ’iJn^Z ”! of S SnmnNfrom £ .Tr* Cr> A f T^ J I8 “ 12 ° No diffi ’ 

Difficult v of removing Native con s , wav IV "V ," C Ji ^ 9el1 485 

cully in removing Ivinas re.-inm ,t IV o' , • r t ,l:hr ^ U 15— No diffi- 

-Expense attending the n' n, d t v lr ™ tle '"'y. to a "other, Pntz/cr 1189, ll'JO 

^for keeping troops stationary !w ^ Lm o P ra “ rog.mex.t in India is sufficient reason 

11 mH. * ro,iao,,., „ B.ngnl, App. p. «_A, 

military „ r,,ij.,„ s i„ Asiatic Lrtf,' lS> "» »>pl»ym™t of 

dents at fom-n curls is -iUt, . 1T » nU mm i r 9 11 * I ' 1 Situation of resi- 

prospect of aU lininor j t j lits { ]y ! ,1 ' >norar y pecuniary ambition, aild the 

Jrr ■" S; zz::z!:z:T 'iS Dlen m¥o, '^ r 

t/i ? 1 N- 1--2 1 st a tom Imi 1 t h - v 1 V ^ ‘ ^ 7r PS rm ' ivin * thcra > antl increase therein, Sfelvill 

missioned officers of the l " " "'t 10 rat, ' s °f retiring allowances to European cbm- 

showing ihojnrrfoiso^whlch^iiasTaken 8 , j Crv,cu — <*.WT W in WW.WllW. 

Court’s letter nreserihim* r ,• placo, and the date of the general order and. of the 

Eumnoan crnnnEon^ffi lt > A PP; P- ^<1 Return of the number of 

charge in each V o r rk Cei S in recei pf °P the lull and half pay, with tha amount of 
° Ch year fron * the commencement of the retiring regulation in 1796 to' ^ t^Sent 
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time, specifying the proportion per hundred of retired officers in a separate column to the 

authorized establishment, App. p. 150 Scale of retiring allowances that should be 

ottered to officers m the event of reducing regiments, S almond , App. p. 15',) Unfair- 

ness of retiring allowances, and necessity for their being better regulated, Balmain, App 
p. o It) ^ Slow promotion and few opportunities of saving cause the retiring allowances 
to be an inadequate reward for the best ol life spent in India ; manner in which a retirin'' 
iund might be formed, Dujft , App. p. 398. * 

See also * Native Soldiers.* 

Retiring Regulations. Inducements which generally influence officers to avail themselves 

of the retiring regulations after sixteen or eighteen years’ service, A icolls 1°6 I07. 

Proportion of officers availing themselves of, Ret/ne/l 355— .%] Synopsis" of the evi- 

dence taken before the Committee relative to retiring regulations, p. Ixxi. 

Retrenchment. See ‘ Madras Army.’ 

Return from India. See ‘ Passage to and from India,’ 

Reynell, Major-general Sir Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Rank in the army, and 
situations held by witness in India, 263 (General efficiency of the Bengal army 264 


265 Dillercnce in work between sepoys from different districts, 266, 267- 

service popular with the Natives, 268, 262 Habits of the Native soldie 


Military 

, and as com- 

Their feelings towards European officers, 2/2, 

compared with the price of labour, 2/1 — 278— 

■Allowances in 
-European officers of Indian corps 


pared with the European, 2/0,271 

273 Pay of the sepoys, and as _ .. 

Comparison of advantages of the European over the Nativ 
the three Presidencies should be equalized, 280,281 

should be trained up with them, 282 Encouragement that should be given to Native 

officers, 28,3 — 286- No advantage from admitting Native officers to a higher rank than 

subadar- major, 287, 288 Regulations as to bat t a, 280—221 Pay of the Company’s 

European officers not more than sufficient, 222 Officers’ habits more expensive than 


formerly, 293— 225- 
tonment, 296 — 292* 


-Necessity for different rates of allowance in the field and in can- 
-Recent orders have rendered Company’s officers dissatisfied, 300 


-Advantages and disadvantages of the Company’s service, 301, 302. 


Relative condition of tin? two services with regard to promotions and appointments, 

303 — 307 Benefits of uniting the services, and means of accomplishing it, 308 — 310 

Means of supplying deficiency of officers absent on staff employment, 31 1 — 315 

How promotion would be affected by fhe formation of a skeleton corps, 316 — 318 

Qualifications that should be requisite for staff employment, 319, 320 Proportion of 

tile corps on full and half batta and tentage in Bengal, 321- Comparison of expense 

to officers in the different provinces, 322 — 321 Subalterns generally live up to their 

income, 325—329 Desirable to equalize rates of batta, 330 IIow far officers are 

always provided with the requisite camp equipage, 331—333* Preference by officers to 

European regiments, 334 Desirable they should first serve with European regiments, 

335; 336— —On what the impression of necessity c,f respecting the prejudices of the 
Native soldier depends, 337 Effect of granting brevet rank, 338 — 342 Disadvan- 
tages if only one commander-in-chief, 343 Commander-in-chief should previously 

have served in India, 344, 345* Not so necessary that adjutant and quartermaster- 

general should have so served, 346 IIow far Company’s officers have commanded 

the army in India, 347 Method adopted in reducing Company’s regiments of cavalry 

and infantry, 348, 342 Comparison of advantages of service in India over the Colonies, 

350, 351. 


The three armies should be put on a similar footing as to allowances, 352 — 354 

Proportion of officers who avail themselves of the furlough and retirement regulations, 

355—361 Effect of the command-money arrangement, 362,363 Regulations as to 

repairs of arms and accoutrements, 364—366— — Rules as to victualling European regi- 
ments, 367* 368 Whether inebriety more or less frequent among European soldiers 
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S. formerly, 300- Effect ol soldiers’ libraries 370 3*1 i» • . 

attended, 372 , 37.3 Fives-cour.s established at each' steUo .’IsSSf'iV "^°° h wdl 

in the same school as children of European women 37 > ’<? • Half-castes taught 

man over the schools, 376 -Emnlovment ofrt.in ’ r, 'Superintendence of clergy- 

W, m — I.KT0.S.. „f f '“"' »T*™ .C1..5, 

merits 370 *iW'> n * * «iiKi whether enlisted into Eurmio'm • 

in India, 383-'“sr>— * ^T* 1 m ° 8f 8l,ldiers volunteerin' remSn 

regiments, 386 — 388 Relative situations^ “? Jor * u “ l ‘l«artemiastcr-serjcanU of Native 

Native regiments, 389—393 Number of onhwsMe™'™°Tl ° <Bcm *" European and 

of cavalry, infantry, and horse artillery, 394— 4()>. ■Dutipl > ,7 E. rc ‘ 3e “ t Wlth regiments 
officers, and their communications with each other 403 400— P jl ! ro P ea " anJ Native 

«,'y "*“• W - 408 — '"^Won'or complaint, ^”,5^ 

«n». ^ * 

to study the Native languages, 417, 413 "' dwmt to officers 

witli Nutivo regiments, &J—„£*!!u m pro,™, 

gestmns tor amending if, 420 — 127 Custom.™ V Native officers, and sug. 

officers, 428— 430 Pav of senml 1 ‘"'tommy rewards ol distinguished Native 

431—133 When desmious Usually takeXe' 43 ° f ia Iudi »’ 

in the pay of Nativeofficers, 435 -He^ul itLiis f!, r th "tf^tions for lniprovcmcnt 

stabling horses, 443 — 445— Whether stud hnr^u l ' i • *1 . Usual niet hod of 

general should be eligible to s e ve o„^7 ?£S -^ nmdical contracts, 400 Majors- 

Ammgmuent as to retiring penshm V med^ “V % ****?”-* 

of inspectors of hospitals, 463—168 Om'mm. 1t t ' “duties anJ qualifications 

the King, 469-172— Proporhon^TXS the Company’s army under 

.17-, 477 47(1 p , * ot ettfcdue officers necessary for a reyiment 473_ 

• \. 1 , General strength of Native regiments 476 At* d ' e S‘ nle »t, 473— 

mix Mahomcdans and Hindoos in the same regiment 430 4sT 7 7“ 

made with regard to colonial branch uml *,.,«• ? • Arrangements to be 

armies, 132--134— No d ffi£ v ? ‘ f “PPomtments in the event of uniting the 

of the sepoys, 485 How far fiohl mil t/" 0 ' ik ° Native regiments from the feelings 

86, 487 d, J Uther ° <hccrs generally efficient for their duties, 

liofute. See ‘Works, Public.’ 

troops from dffr,'^ do,ie to th « army thereby when 

for an uniform standard of coins and current 1 ad ' T,e (Ia ty, Scot 1454 Necessity 

the nominal value of fwm *• d *"r in 

-How far danger arises from feetin^^ renter or less now than at former periods, 2233 

Natives, 2234. ° »» peculiar to the Natives, and what description of 

J? ^ir'T' 0 ". •* d "T r “ l»"“. *2» Method of evoidimr the Ihi, 

iitiu™ ' ’TP , be Wd “> N,ti.,“aSfJpS»SS 

# Advantages of the bazar allowance being continued to s 
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command, 2238—2244—. — Period since which the command of a Native corps has ceased 
to be an object of ambition With European officers, and reasons for it, 2245, 22 1 6 
Staff situations not so valuable as commands of corps werefonfcerly, 224/, 2248 Ad- 
vantages of grants of land to Native soldiers instead of retiring pensions, 2249 2253 

s. 

Saddlery. Method of supplying saddlery and horse appointments, Nicnlls 200 201, lln/ru/l 

430 — 431), V ritzier 1214, 1215 Inconvenience of sore backs of horses from badness 

of saddlery. Fielding 853, 854 Instances of sore backs of horses not numerous 

Watson 982—084. ' 

Salaries . Reduction of fifteen per cent, effected on the salaries of clerks in military and 
other offices and establishments at Bombay, Malcolm, App. p. 255. 

S almond. Colonel. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Offices held by witness in India, 1SS 

492— .Efficiency, spirit, and discipline of the Native army, 493, 494 Native soldiers 

well affected to the service, 495—49/ Are orderly and easily managed, 498 Their 

attachment to their European officers, 199, 500 Examination as to the pay and advan- 
tages of sepoys, and comparison with the wages of labour, 501 — 508 How far pay and 

allowances in the three Presidencies have been equalized, 509 Intercourse of European 

officers with Native officers and men, 510 — 512— ■ Bank to which Native officers can be 

raised, 513 — 518 Regulations as to batta allowance, 519 — 525 Sufficiency of pay 

of the Company’s European officers, 520 Expenses greater at Bengal than (lie other 

Presidencies, 527 Necessity of different allowances during peace and war, in field and 

cantonment, 528 — 533 Advantages possessed by European officers, and how far satis- 
fied with their condition, 534 — 538 Relative condition of the two services as to pro- 
mo t ion, 539 — 54 1 . 

[Second Examination.] — Statement of tho relative difference of commands held by 

King’s and Dffcnpanv’s officers, 542- Services of the army in India cannot be rendered 

more efficacious without, increase of expenditure, 541, 545— Savings that might be 

effected by the reduction of troops, 54(1. Advisable to reduce tho Native artillery, and 

reasons for it, 547 — 550 Rate of reduction necessary in Native cavalry in the three 

Presidencies, 551 — 557, 044 Reductions that might be effected in the European infan- 

try, 558, 589 — 591— —Discipline of the army is good, 559* — —Reduction should be 

equal in King’s and Company’s regiments, 5(i2 Revision of the medical establishment 

lately, 564 Method of acting with officers in the event of reduction, 566 Expense; 

of the Bengal army, 507 — 573, 02b Reductions that have been made in the Bengal 

army, 574 — 583 Reductions cannot he carried further in point of numbers, 584 

Officers of reduced regiments kept as supernumeraries, 580 Expense of a King’s regi- 
ment of European infantry, 587, 588 Expense of a King’s regiment of cavalry, 592, 

593 Expense of a regiment of Native cavalry and infantry, 594 — 599. 

Number of European regiments of infantry at each Presidency, and their expense, GOO 

— 002 Number of European artillery at the three Presidencies, 003— Reduction of 

Native artillery should be from motives of policy, 604 Limit of general officers in 

India, 605 Amount of India half-pay and pensions, and how often taken advantage of, 

600 — 615 Method of managing tho clothing of tho Company’s troops in India, 616— 

’ 619— —Clothing of the sepoys, 020 No officers on half-pay from reduction of regi- 
ments, 622 Process of the pay departments of regiments in India, 023 — 620 Fi- 

nancial part of the army in India is under the auditor-general, 627— Method of ma- 
naging the ordnance establishment in India, 628 — 630— Quantity of powder usually in 

store, 631 — 634 Small arms and shot are supplied from India, 635, 636 — . Agency for 

the Manufacture of gun-carriages, 637 — 639 — —Expense of Addiscombe seminary, and 

number of cadets educated there, 640 — 643- Native regiments at Madras and Bombay 

are more expensive than at Bengal, 645. 
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««. 1872-1874 C'4t thereof 1S7G lll»7 , ,0 , be as to cloth. 

Method adopted as to making up cloth Z l^TZlliT J ' e0,< 1878 ’ l8 7‘J-i 

" ■ *- IV ” IHSJ •Arrangement as to allow W 


au^icit d8 to making up ciotliimr, JSSO 

men to remain m India, and at what a«es, | SS I- 

nni7 tiffin o * 1 x 


- 188(5- 


tt(t , >VXJai . ttW| . s I I ssi; IJ r * 1 . . *UO\Vinfi r 

pay after a certain period of service 1888 ' I sol I enehcial to increase sepoys’ 

and causes, 1892-189(3 Arra mmmernV ’M— ^'crease of pensions to Native trooS 

_ l • arrangement as to dischargee iuma ■% • U P"» 

according to ranks, 1902 ] 1 )()( _a,, , • 33 18J ' — 1 '’00- — -Pensions imi,l 

iSfc 

Number of barrack esUlishmen.s lV>4- « ““ Y™* de F««me„t, 1<J23 L 

Ibereor, 1 927— Under what direction 1 909 A i;."'' Ua < / Xpt ‘ , ! se f ™; works a »d repairs 

MoJitoiiw a *. 

ur"' to *• 

and miners, consisting id T 3™r ’ ofXow and men fr?? « gW? 

/ M , P* p. .).> ■ I hen* is not anv corns ofs-mn<.p« . in ,i 1 men pJ*), at Bengal, 

Return of the establishment ofa corps Of sanner^ . "f 8 - at Mad ™ 8 ' A PP* P- 56, note 

Bombay, in (he year 1831, with columns shovvinl in u < mm ‘T s at ^ngal, Madras, and 
at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those oftt .establishments 
See also ‘ Engineers.’ 53 n P- / • 

Saving. See ‘ Clothing.’ « Reduction of Regiments.’ 

Schools. Efficient state of regimental schools, Wroth 1 10 n , . 

visits and superintends them, Nicolh 1 f,l Rcone \ TfllZvihr W "“. ° f the statioa 
as those by European women educated in thi/siml^ i H.ilf-cast<^childreii as well 

•w* >"W co„,, a “ re ;r,.,5 — *«• 

sitleiicy ; tlloso of Ihe Kins', rS.-mo-m, comoio J!hl J | . " r l >h ?" «*">! of the Pr«- 

A /colls 152 -After leaving school bo vs tr*/ Pt T e( uc ' Ulon t a J ,lle regimental school, 

isi—Hosi^m Ml ,„ ola ,v„ at,t,ia,i > £‘ " 1 B * "W ”«'y. NicM, 

after leaving the orphan school, AVyw ,-// 877 ;{ 78 ' 7 »y'^ 'Employment of children 

schools, Dickson 1(380, 1(381 dVincmle/nV „ , , ^ selulnoss from the institution of 

son 17.35-1 757. "" upl, ' s of sdlooIs > »"*! «a<ure of instruction, Aitchi- 

Scot, Major-general Sir Robert • r i • ^ . , * 

in the Madras establishment 137 ( ) 13s V * ° g H - S .^ V1 , c f onc ^0 Situations held by witnfes* 
army, 1385, 1386—Discipli^ discipline, and efficiency of the Native 

«»< 'iwpiinn or «» rtv** 8 -- 

service not so popular with the Natives as it was V TOiTmm "Vr* 1 ? the Company* 

should be given to Native sepoys and officers 1394 ?j|~ "c Encouragement that 

not so frequently enlist as privates now as formerfy ] pfe Nat . ,Ve °^ Ce ™ do 

(ages that mu»ht be mven as , . . r '’ 1 'Higher ranks and advan- 

to assimilate the [iay in the three Presid a" ' ° ^ a !'^ 1397 — 1400 Desirable 

140,3 Advisable^" increa e nsv 1 ^‘ d d, ® culf / of accomplishing it, 1401- 

far pay proportionate to 

Of previous to joining their moments 1107 — ImI, * H °° How cadets diroosed 

to study the native languages, 1408— 441 1 * N 1 suffic,eat encouragement to t^cers 

eomwauv’u ra,n 1 1 r , 4 1 on • * 

of the 
1414- 


sway tile native languages, 1408— 141 1 — — encourag 

’H^Si“>1 icit 10 "-»/-* - 

'A .Comnirismw.rlff: ■ iN r U v ,iin » ua £° indispensable to a s( 

6 How P far sirr.,,Li ff l f e x < :^f. f . huro , pea, ‘ and Nat,ve tr oops on acti 


respect the ,1 

• * ""V' *““S U “S« muispensaoie to a staff abiwi! 

1416 — How* far sir * ,1. c ' ua< ;y pf European and Native troops on actual S&VlH. itiSj 
ength of Native artillerymen sufficient, ]417—r~DeHniUe 
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milatc the army equipments of the three Presidencies, 1418—14*20 Health of Euro- 
pean troops generally more affected than Native, 14*21 Number of years Europeans 

and Natives remain fit. for service, 14*2*2,14*23 -Ages after which Europeans should not 

be allowed to remain in India, 14*27, 14*28 What situations in India most healthy for 

Europeans, 14*29, 1430 Method of completing Company’s European regiments, 1431 

Artillery have the first choice of recruits, 1432 Recruits to be had at present 

without difficulty, 1433— - — Company’s regiments not relieved by entire regiments, 1434 

No King's artillery in India, 1435 Difficulties of assembling troops in large 

bodies, 1430, 1437- How r the Native cavalry* might be improved, 1438 How far a 

substitution might be made for the Native cavalry, 1 439— 1441— -How far irregular 
cavalry commanded by European officers, 144*2. 

Efficiency of the Mysore Sillcdar Horse, and description of their officers, 1 143, M i l 

‘Proportion of European to Native force that should be maintained, 1445, 1440 

Difficulty of making alterations in the pension establishment, 1417 — 1449 Periods 

during which there has been a difficulty in recruiting, 1450, 1451 Reasons why the 

Company’s army should not be incorporated under the King, 1 1.)*2 -How far one 

commander-in-chief would be expedient , 1453* Alterations that should be made in the 

present rules of promotion; suggestions as to the privilege of exchanges; European 
infantry should be increased instead of reduced ; methods to be taken for increasing 
officers for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff and other duties ; injustice to different 
troops from different rates of exchange of coins in which they are paid ; clothing and 
appointments in the three Presidencies should he similar ; disadvantage of the* Court of 
Directors directing details upon practical subjects without the possibility of their having 
knowledge of their effects in India ; necessity for an army agency sanctioned by the 
Company ; method to he adopted to prevent inducements being privately held out to 

officers to retire on the pension of their rank, 1 151 -Manner in which selections should 

be made for commanders-in-chief, 1455 — 14)9. 

Sebundies. Minute by Sir John Malcolm, subscribed by Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwill’ 
upon the inexpediency of employing European officers in command of sebundies, and 

upon the necessity of employing Native offieers therein, Malcolm, App. p. 23(> Letter 

from the secretary to Government at Bombay to the adjutant -general ot the army, stat- 
ing that the Governor in Council had resolved to appoint suhadars to be selected I rum 
tile army to the command of sebundies, Malcolm , App. p. 23(». 

See also ‘ irregular Troops.* 

Secretaries. See * Colleges.' 

Sepoys. See 4 Native Soldiers.’ 

Sergeants . See f Officers, VII. 1.* 

Service. See ‘ Discharged Soldiers.’ 

Sherwood , Colonel. Reply of Colonel Sherwood, dated 28th Ecbruary 1832, to circular 
of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. 
p. 301. 

Shot. See ‘ Ordnance.’ 

Singapore. See 4 Prince of Wales’ Island.’ 

Skeleton Corps . How promotion would bo affected by formation of, lleynell 3 If) — 318 
—Advantages of the formation of a skeleton corps for the supply of vacancies from 

staff and civil appointments, Fielding 838, Scot 1454 Impracticability of a skeleton 

corps to supply deficiencies of officers on staff’ appointments, Munro 1055— Forma- 
tion of a staff corps requisite for accelerating promotion in the local army, Malcolm, 

Apj>. p. 227. 

See also ' Staff.’ 11 

Small Arms. See ' Ordnance.’ 

Smith, Major-general Sir Lionel, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witnc*» 
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SOL— STA in Induon the Bombay establishment. 2319—2322 Efficiency of the Bombay army 

T’T 8uft f c,en V 232 1,7 ^ u what det ' ec,s 1,1 their arms consist, 2325 
(»ood quality of horses tor Urn artillery, 2326 European cavalry not so Jll 

mounted as the Native, from their being heavier men, 2327, 2328 Advantages that 

would be lost by tho rate of exchange being made up to tlie sepoy, 2329 No neces 

sity for increasing officers In Native regiments, 2330, 23* Necessity of encouraging 

commanding officers to remain with their regiments, 2331—2833 Subalterns are wrsf 

o ban in other parts of the world as to pay, 2334^-Stbres in the throe Presidencies 
should be assimilated, 233,) Disadvantage of having only one commander-in-chief, 

Disadvantage of making the Company’s army a Royal armv, 2337 Study n f th, 

'T '“tt; ", — okui,/ 

signer i<ink, but their retirim* nensinns «hrm1rl ii<orii<iL,ai oqod Ao tn r» 


native 

1 • 1 i r : :~j — ; — »^nnvuuy ui giving 

Higher rank, but their retiring pensions should be increased, 2339 2310- 

attaching a Native officer to the staff of each general officer, 2341 ,*2342- 


•Benefits of 

tention to their wants Natives arc faithful, and when well managed have never been beaten* 
Arr ‘ u ’£ cm ™ (s ,hu, i have been made for improving the condition of retired Native 

bf let aionr^.i’ ^ " 0t ,ncreased ’ Native army should 

Soldiers. See ' European Soldiers.’ r Native Soldiers.’ 

STAFF: 

I. — Generally : 

Order of the Court, limiting the number of officers to be absent, on staffi employ not 

complied w.t 1, AW/, 81-83 Opinion as to plan for filling up the 

sioned by start employment, XicoUs 84-86, Rrynhl 31 1-31, 5— Staff officers it, each 
Presidency are selected from the Company’s service in the same Presidency, Nicolh ll*> 

i^,^r a> '/ in b fr *Kv »-» app.i,,,,,, to etU frT, 1 

in ian armj, A/<o//.vll.l_ Comparison of the duties of general’s staff at Bengal and 

other parts of the world, A troll* 209 At Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Nicdh 210 

St i at B T al * Aieoih 21 “» 21:5 Qualifications that 

M ; b . 1 ° r ff ™¥°y mcnt ’ R ”J”'U •»*•». 32U Comparison of staff ap- 

1 > m< nts in India and tho ( olonies as to duty and emoluments, Rcynetl 448 450 

How far arrangement of certain staff appointments might be altered’, Rcyndl 451—453 

1> * should be eligible to serve on the staff of any of file Presidencies, 

lie y net l K>1. 

ortosi' u! ,CC r 181 ?’ and " hethf ‘ r d could; be further reduced, Malcolm 

' x i , / i / 1 3 1 lan lor the I ormation of a skeleton corps to supply deficiency of 

ment. ATnlrf>Jm Osi ( > nimi/iim n4o<v n i* 


Uic number of officers to be employed on staff duty, Malcolm 686 Method of supply 

slaffAvdlT"? fr ° rn sta,r : 'l»P^"«»K-.ifs, Fielding 745— 747-^-Means f or suppiyiJftfte 
I f " iUioi.it impairing the efficiency of regiments. Fielding. 836—838 No fixed rule 

sinnT 18 3 n jF r / S ' a ^' I te m( ‘ nt \ Wat * on 9l6 ~ y, «' H*e°n of increase in the staff 

df .vwlii • ’ ir " SOt> ' ' ’’ Arrangement to be made as to staff officers in the event 

h>in^SrT° IK ‘ a ?r , l‘ fantry in I5, '"- al ’ fy «**on 1002, 1003 Difficulties of officers 

bung eligible for start duty at either Presidency, Watson 1006 Advantageous if Com- 

pany s major-generals were eligible to the staff’ of either Presidency, Munro 1090-+- 
incom emence to regimental service from officers absent on start’ duty, Watson 970—978, 

foZZt a - !'/!*'"".?■ 23 H — | — Impracticability of a skeleton corps 

PI } 10 deficiency, Munro 10. )5 Inconvenience of limiting the number of officers 

Wi hv* duty, Munro 1056 Method to be adopted to fill up vacancies, 

r r i ,> ->7 Necessity for officers doing regimental duty previous to staffap- 

pointment, Munro 1059, 1060. * 3 r 

p !fe,nrTr^ ineonveniencies from staff duty remedied by the late regulations, 
71 * er loo 11/0 Commanding officers should are more influence in the apjpohtf- 
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ment of the regimental staff, Pritsler 1238— 1->4> 

her of staff officers at Madras and Bengal , Priizler lsS^S JT ' *? 
for increasing off. ce/s for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff and otl.e^luties, AW 

Jffir!.77 S / vT-ro * IO i, d 0,1 y U .l > l > °" ,,cd 0,1 recommendation of commanding 

Ifr>7 ir^ W< H 1;K f H ° W "r° ,,V '™ e: ' WS froni start* ‘hity to be remedied, Dickson 

I?-?’ lr '- ,N —Hon far command mg officers have sufficient power of appointment of 

1 ^eductmnVannot be LU^m staif 


ST \FF 


officers, Leighton 1 ‘.Kid— — — Reduct ions that may be^dcT ffie's!! l^md’ nieZ" o 
^ ’ Wf-tm—lU staff officers to be Wpli^Xm 

RussdpmT, 2248 ft 11 ' 80 valuabie ns co,,,m ands of corps were formerly, 

II . — Papers laid before the Committee: 

1. Generally: 

Proposition for filling up vacancies occasioned by staff appointments and absentee 

field officers, Malcolm , App. p. 227, Balmain, Apj>. p. 316 Necessity for the ride 

bemg strictly observed, that no officer should hold a staff' appointment ant'd lie has been 

five years with his regiment ^ hlphnuslane, App. p. 257 Proposition for filling U p staff 

appointments m the event ot there being one commander-in-chief, H’orxln/, App », ;]->s 

—Limitations as to the number of officers allowed to be drawn from re-duienls for 

S ! «- a Pl ,< "" t,T,c,ds ' App. p. 335 Observations upon the organization of the 

staff at the several Presidencies, Munm 154, Cabell, App. p. 409. 

Return showing the number on the staff at the three Presidencies and subordinate 

.Settlements, also expense thereof, 1813—1830, App. p. 5 For 1813 Ann n <) . 

For 1814, App. p. 1 1 For 1815, App. p. 13—For 1810, App p l*5_lt W 

A PP • P- 1 7— For 1818, App. p. 19 For 181*), App. p. 21— For 1820, App. p 23 

—for 1821, App. p. 25 For 1822, App. p. 27— For 1823, App. p 2-)— 

i« 07 lN ? 1 ’ Ap, ’-J‘- 3 '—For 1825, App. p. 33 For 1820, App. , P 35_For 

1827, App. p. 3/ 1* or 1828, App. p. 3*1 For 1829, App. p. 41 For 183,0 

App. p. 43— —Return of the general and medical staff of Ilis Majesty’s forces on the’ 

Indian establishments, App. p. 44 Return showing tin; aggregate expense of the staff, 

t ^ r ! ai i l n Vj itar y departments, at each of the three Presidencies, as the same stood on 
the 30th April 1813, 30th April 1820, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 52. 

Statement, showing the number of officers withdrawn from each regular regiment of 

cavalry and infantry for staff or detached employment, in each year 1813 1831, App. 

!'• 77 Table of the pay of non-commissioned staff attached to Native troops at. 

each Presidency, as at present authorized, App. p. 116 Return of the allowances 

drawn by the officers holding certain staff’ appointments, on 30th April 1831, App. p. 122 

Return of the allowances drawn by the officers of King’s troops holding certain staff 

appointments, on 30th April 1831, App. p. 128 Abstract return of the several staff 

and subsidiary departments at the three Presidencies, 1813—1829, Salmond, App. p. 155 

Statement of the general and miscellaneous staff' at Bengal, Baker, App. p. 347 

Synopsis of the evidence upon the general staff, p. cx. 

2. Relating to Bengal : 

Constitution (hereof, App. p. 44, 45 — — Aggregate expense of the general staff; 
staff attached to army stations ; and staff of His Majesty’s forces, on 30th April 1813, 
30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, App. p. 52-i- — Statement of the number of offi- 
cers withdrawn from each regular regiment of cavalry and infantry at Bengal, for staff 
and detached employment, 1813—1831, App. p. 74. 

3. Relating to Madras : 

Constitution thereof, App. p. 44, id, Pritsler, App. p. 263 Return of the aggre- 

gate expense of the general staff', staff attached to army stations, and staff' of liis 
Majesty s troops at Madras, on 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, 
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APP- P- •>'- Statement showing the number of officers withdrawn from each regular 

regiment of cavalry and infantry at Madras, for stall' and detached employment 1813— 

1331, App. p. 75. J • - 


4. Relating to Bombay : 

Constitution thereof, App. p. 41, 17 Observations tipon the organization of the 

staff at the Bombay Presidency, Slanmts, App. p.383 Return showing the a^re 

gate expense of the general staff, divisional, district, and brigade staff, garrison staff 
and staff of His Majesty's troops, at Bombay, on :50th April 1813, 30th April 1820 and 

oOth April 1830, App. p. 52 Statement showing the number of officers withdrawn 

from each regular regiment of cavalry and infantry, at Bombay, for staff and detached 

employment, 1813—1831, App. p. 77 Return of the number of staff and other 

appointments, not regimental, held by officers of cavalry, European and Native infantry 
in the Honourable Company’s army, on the Bombay establishment, 1825 1827, App. 

See also ‘ Army in India.’ ‘ Commissariat Staff.’ ‘ Medical Staff.’ ‘ Native Lan- 
guages.’ ‘ Officers.’ ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ ‘Promotion.’ ‘Rank.’ 


' (I Corps. Sec ‘ Skeleton Corps.’ 

S f off Serjeants . See ‘ Ollicers, VII. I .’ 

Sr , mills, Colonel. Reply of Colonel Stamms, <:. a, dated 20th March 18.32, to circular 
■ ■f the Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India Ann 
p. 383. * 1 1 

Siulions. See ‘ Brigadiers.’ ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ 


STOftKS: 

I. — Generali;/ : 

Method of supplying military stores to India, Nicotls *21-1, 215, Macnn 2158—2160 

~ 7 . " at »»litary stores ran be best supplied from England, Reyndl 454, 455 

Kevision of the store department at Kornbay, Malcolm 661, 665— — Necessity for the 
store departments in all tlie Presidencies being assimilated, Pennifigton 825 — 828, Smith 
, ,) . ot a dis.uh .intake that stores Irom dillerent Presidencies are dissimilar. Hop - 

Lnwon 156 I, Method of supplying stores when troops from different. Presiden- 

< ie, art together, llopkmson 130(5— 1374 Military stores are assimilated as nearly as 

possible, Lcnr/iton PjoO. J 


Amount of damages to military stores since 1814, MelvUl 2137 Stores sent out 

are good, but deteriorated by the climate, Paget 2308 , 2300 Manner of supplying 

■ -I IW ^ f ° r s,ort ‘ s|rom 1 nd la, and responsibility of inspector of stores, Forrest 2347. 

Manner in which contracts are made for the supply, and examination as to 

their lulfi merit, Forrest 2340—2331 Efficiency of stores upon their arrival in India, 

r arrest -<».)_ Satisfactory to have an inspection by a committee of Kind’s and Com- 
pany s officers, Forrest 2355. 


II. — - Artillery : 

From whence artillery stores supplied, Watson 931—933, Hopkinson 1362, 1363 
Necessity for assuiulatnig artillery stores in the three Presidencies, Watson 934— 
joj Supply ot artillery stores, and quantity kept in store, Lirnond 12 79, 1280. 

III. — Papers laid he fore the Committer : 

J® 1 "™ ° r the aggregate expense of military stores sent from England, 1813,1826, 
•iml 30, App. p. 53 - General revision of the establishments of stores and camp equi- 

savin » expenditure thereby ; changes therein rendered more necessary vV tha 
abolition of the military board, Malcolm , App. p. 254— Memorandum of 
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Z° { Z ' 'ik-JS'TT "'’! li5| * ,lch r,! '» »?**'• «* recoivi-J ll„„ 

tin veils I N INJS-29, Jmker, App. p, ffiP.f (leneral excellence of the Bombay 

accoutrements and arms.. App. p. IVM Synopsis of the evidence relative /the 

assimilu lion ni respect to stores and supplies, p. xlii. 

See also ‘ Army in India, U. 2.’ ‘ Military Store Accounts.' ‘ Saddlery.' 

St l d it7 nr *rf 1 , Xul,,b, ' r i 0f S ! a,V O(l]C0V * 0U, ? ,o >' cd in ^‘‘ s department at Bengal, Ap,». 
p.4( — -Stall officer employed as snpermtendent of the stud at Bombay, A n „ tis 

7 Intention ol abolishing tins department except as a branch of the commissariat' • num- 

ber of military officers at present employed therein, Sulmond, App. p. |f,o Manner 

m which the stud is looked forward to as the means of supplying the army with a s„pe 
nor breed ol horses at a lower rate ol expense, besides the advantage of being independent 

1 n,:l,krt : c ,°? 1 r s,m ^I^nient partly defrayed by the sale of colt, 

and 111 lies when a year old, Malcolm , App. p. 250. 

See also ' Horses.’ « 

>S nbmlars. See ‘ Pay and Allowances.’ * Sebmidies.’ 

Subaltern Officers. See ‘ Officers, VI. 

SMary or Fk/<t Forcrs. Number of ollicers in command of subsidiary or field forces 
atllie three Presidencies App p. J‘>-_ Return of allowances drawn by ollicers , n emu- 
maud ot subsidiary or hold lorces on AOl 1 1 April 1<S.‘U, App. p. ];>(>. 

See also ‘ Pay and Allowance?/ 

SU sZffi"d C \ ffiffiui?' ( aUSl ’ ° f ,,lw a lT»'ntmeut of military officers to this situation. 

Surgeon* and y/y.v/.v/o,,/ Surge on*. Kcturn showing the number of, in the hospital depart- 
ment, at the three I residencies and subordinate Settlements, for each year | St | :? 1 H.U) 

App. p. U lb— Surgeon allowed the commander-in-chief at Bengal 'in his joint capa- 
city ol coiuniander-m-eliiel ol the Company s army , App. p. H Return showing the 

numbered assistant surgeons appointed in each year, l/% — ISA/, App p H() b 
See also f Medical Officers/ 

S rn i ( i / Dcpcn Imt ut. A unihei ol slufl officers, and ol what services, engaged in this de- 
partmental Penpal, App. p. lli. * 

Snrrcyor in the ( on, ■an. Stall’ otlicer of Bombay establishment employed as assistant to 
surveyor in the (.nnean, App. p. dS. 

S,nrei/oi-( u nrral. Stall officers employed as deputy surveyor- general and assistants sur 
veyors general at Madras, App. p. If, At Bombay, App. p. 48. 
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I, ’Ids. kept up by Native, hut not by European officers, Ni colls 7b — SO Proportion 

of corps at Bengal on full and half tentage, N, rolls ,H<>, Reynrll '121 Camp equipage 

ot kurop.Mii olheers never mustered, Nic.otU 100 Reason for European officers keeping 

up then- camp equipage, KicMs 101 Tents in the three Presidencies not of one pattern 

iJ < {> // u Mow far officers always provided with the requisite camp equipage, 

nci/nr/l d,d— Necessity for uniformity in the patterns of tents in the three 

r residencies, Reyn cl l 455, 450. 

Comparison as to te.itage allowances of King’s and Company’s European officers, 

Malcolm 704—70/ -Plan that should- be adopted with regard to tentage allowance, 

Malcolm 707, 7B8— Reasons for Native officers being in receipt of full tent allowance, 
l ritzier 11/ 1— — European officers of Native corps are always prepared with camp 
eqmpage, Leighton 19(55. ' 11 1 

v. 4 C 
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lacunar *, See ‘ Skeleton Corps.’ < Staff. ’ 

siiSLEs f ■•*• «■ 


'<•<1 for victualliiiir 


-Die like at Born- 


£rs7 Wir'"* f “ “ 

See also ‘ Commissariat.’ • Rations.’ 

^Febnwy^fejfto' officmlnThe I Villicrs > Secrcta >7 to the India Board, dated 
nected with the Indian army* Apn p'Ysi ' re( V*estjng information on subjects con- 

»■ *£*».»». *». ail, *AZ !»• 1 * PI. 


**> 31 m *»: 330, Mi, s.: ss; it 


AT. 

Warden, Air. See ‘ Sebundies.’ 

Warrant Officers. Soo ‘ Officers, VIII.’ 

M'l b y .il— in 

— Thnso convicied of drunlcmim-ss *"£ 

..vcr Na„v. re, ,5,1 k „ t 


ments 899 Number of general ollicers 'I(M) 'Tn^' "T* u PP° ,ul ‘ 

brigadier, 901 Employment of Native inf ,mr ' TV Additions to the rank of 

harassing to Natives, 90;J— 90> Officer* ' V 11 ftUdr( . over European, and how far 

cavalry /infantry , and artllle y to be present with regiments of 

ment, 'JIG — 918 W, a Z. ™ — M.t— No l.xecl rule of selection for staff employ 

—No advantage of giii^Xi if i'TJ^T uffiw * <* 

sity of increasing Native troops nuAZ,,;, ' V" 7 ““ now obtai ». 924 Neces- 

Native troops, 925 — 9o;r__ Efficiency f //’ ,l b< ‘ tlel ' balance between European and 

- ’ - ■ • ' ' ,*W Ihe ar dlery 928-9510 Horses sLukl be 


, _ i * luiiicuuicy oi 

su .stituted for bullocks for drawing artillery. 


J,]() I 1 rom whence* artillery stores sup- 
di til lory stores in the three Presidencies, 


Natives well adapted fur cavalry service ( K]H <MI ,p a , n .. n . 

irk (b, m • \ r ’ ' y r v 1 l a y and allowances ol stafl 

rcxrim .nt f f X, !S nse °[ oftcm > Uac three Presidencies, 947 


"""-rZyVifd •%wm£Z I Z£Z^ , F , ° " ,c ,J '"» PnMmim, 


Pay and allowances of Madras and rV,'^ u,u su,ne ,n U11 tn ° Presidencies, 9 

Assimilated while acting tidier, 951 ftSTLWT T ¥"■**' ’ ^951— 
•lencies with regard to pay and allowanced 9VJ D^ulty of assimilating the three Pres.- 
enlisting, ‘‘.7J (v )S f «;:• , c , 7 .laS —No bounty paid to sepoys on 

Native horses, 9f>I— %<i Manned Y^wh^ Y between stud and 

of regiments ( )70 07*3 i* r llc ^ s ^ployment injurious to the efficiency 

Reasons wily number 0^!^ 1 '%*** th 1 «** ~ «13. 974, 975— 1 
brigadiers’ staff 978_%0^o ", h ° U,d . "°}- be reducefl > 976, 9 77 Necessity of 

number of effici^t men than Eu^opeaJ ’regimu^ ^ tUr " ^ * **** 

Rate of pay^fTepovril 1 ^!!? ^ 0re backs u (,f borsos not numerous, 9^2—984 

987 — 990— Invalid ’ n .„ 0 v‘ Deductions therefrom for clothes and accoutrements. 

Sepoy should nnt h ^i- / f 1 0 fP°y a ^ cr a certain period of service, 991, 99 2 

Pitiropcan soldiers shoulrl 8 ^ u * j We " rate ,han bis l ,resent pay, 993 Ages to which 

P S0W,ere shou,(l be allowe d to remain in India, 994^-996 Arrangement* for 
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assimilating pay in the three Presidencies, 997, 998 How far cadets upon arrival in 

India have to do duly with Native regiments, 999—1001 Arrangement to be made WEI— WOR. 

as to staff officers in the event of reducing European infantry in Bengal, 1002, 1003. 

Advisable that, cadets should first, serve with European regiments, 100*1 Invalid 

battalions of sepoys at Bengal and Madras, 1005 Difficulties of officers being eligible 

for staff duty at either Presidency, 1000 Advisablo that the Company’s armv should 

be made a King’s army, 1007 — 1 01 T Arrangements as to promotion in that case, 

100S, 1009 Necessity for three cominanders-in-ehief, with cont rolling power to one] 

1010 — 1012 Method of clothing regiments, 1013 Comparison between the three 

Presidencies, 1014 — 1017 Comparison of off- reckonings in the three Presidencies, 

1017, 1018 Constitution of the Bengal military board and its duties, 1019, 1020 

How far business thereof efficiently conducted, 1021 — 1026. 

H eight. Weight of Native and European soldiers with their accoutrements, and how far 

horses sufficient, Dickson 16/0 — 1674 Comparison of weight between European and 

Native cavalry soldiers, Honstouu 1826 — 1829, Dalbiac 2000 — 2004. 

Wellington, Duke of. 1 1 is talents, which first became known by his services in India, would 
have been useless, with reference to the safety of England and the general liberties of 
Europe, bad he been a Company’s instead of a King’s officer, S almond , Ap}>. p. 167. 

W idows. Funds from which officers’ widows and children are provided for, A/e/r///2ll6 

Assistance of the Company thereto, and advantages from high interest on balances 

and advantageous rates of exchange on remittances, Mclvill 2 1 1 7- 

See also * Military Fund.’ 

M U son, Major /). Reply of Major I). Wilson, dated 29th March 1832, to circular of the 
Board of Control, requesting information relative to the army in India, App. p. 357. 

W oolwieh. See ‘ Addiscombe.’ 

W orks, Public. Number of staff officers, and in what services, employed in public works 

at Bengal, App. p. 46 At Madras, App. p. 47. At Bombay, App. p. 48 

Most buildings, canals, and roads are, and all are ordered to be, executed by officers of 
engineers, iSalntond, App. p. 102. 

W or sic y , Major-general Sir II. Reply of Major-general Sir H. Worsley, k.c.h., dated 
30th March 1832, to circular of the Board of Control, requesting information relative to 
the army in India, App. p. 323. 
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MILITARY FORCE at the THREE PRESIDENCIES and SUBORDINATE SETTLEMENTS for the Year I«>1 
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^_ F0RCh at the THREE PRESIDENCIES and SUBORDINATE SETTLEMENTS for the Year 1825. 
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MILITARY FORCE at the THREE PRESIDENCIES and SUBORDINATE SETTLEMENTS for the Year 1827. 
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(Errors excepted) J. SALMONI), Mil. See. 


CORPS), as the same stood on the liOth APRIL 1830. 


INFANTRY. 





"i 

1 

1 




— — — 


NATIVE. 

“ " 1 




| 

MEDICAL ! 



Military Charges 

< 


COMPANY’8. 


TOTAL 

EXPENSE, 



DEPART- ! 

STAFF. 

COM MIS- 

under nthi*r of 

TOTAL. 

REGULARS. 

IRREGULARS. 



MR NT. 1 

I 


SARI AT. 

the forc^omjj 
llrhds. 

I'orpt. 

Expenic. 

Corps. 

Expense. 


Corps, 

Expense. 

1 





74 

£. 

•434^66 

aa 

£. 

345,204 

£. 

1,953,487 

1 

£. 

17,312 

£■ 

66,772 

£ 

174,791 

£. 

3«2499 

£. 

933,769 

£. 

4,329,537 

*53 

1,146,000 

1 

I 3,980 

1,468,495 

a 

35,393 

35s 134 ! 

iGU^oi 

j 

•207,340 

724,016 

3,216475 

aC 

533^89 

a 

13,538 

703,097 

1 

31,806 

xm* 

I4.V9.) 

24,492 

520,303 

1,849^10 


MS 

... 

HI 

... 1 

... 

1 

... 


... 

fi8,0oo 

18,800 

M. 

• M 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

• ft 

... 


... 

60,359 

60,359 

>53 

3.103,355 

, 35 

370,71s 

4^*5, 079 

4 

7«» 

132,858 

488490 

614,327 

2,258,046 

9461,953 


* Including Rifle Corps. 

f Exclusive of the sums charged for Detachments from Bengal and Madras, included in the Accounts of those Presidencies. 


(Errors excepted) JAMES C. MELVILL, Aud. India Accts. 

v.L , 
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No. 40. 


APPENDIX ro REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


L Numbers and APPENDIX (A.) — No. 40 . 

Expense. 


A RETURN of the General and Medical Staff of His Majesty's Forces on the 

Indian Establishment. 


BENGAL. 

The Commander-in-Chief. (a) 

Military Secretary to ditto, (a) 

Persian Interpreter to ditto (a) 

Aides-de-camp to ditto, (a) 
a Major-generals in command of divisions of the 
Army. 

a Aidcs-de-carap to ditto. 

Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s Forces. 
Assistant Adjutant-general ditto. 

Brigade-major of His Majesty’s Forces at the 
Presidency. 

Quarterraaster-gcneral of His Majesty's Forces. 
Inspector-general of his Majesty’s Hospitals. 
Assistant to ditto. 

Surgeon to the Commander-in-chief, (a) 


MADRAS. 

1 Lieutenant-general commanding the Forccs.(6) 
Military Secretary to ditto. ( b ) 

Persian Interpreter to ditto, (b) 

Aides-de-camp to ditto, (b) 
a Major-generals commanding divisions of the 
Army. 

a Aides-de-camp to ditto. 

Deputy Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Brigade-major of His Majesty’s Troops. 

Deputy Quartermaster-general of His Majesty’s 
Forces. 

Deputy Inspector-general of His Majesty’s 
Hospitals. 


BOMBAY. 

i Lieutenant-general commanding the Forces, (c) 
Military Secretory to ditto, (c) 

Interpreter to ditto, (c) 

Aide-de-camp to ditto. ( c ) 

l Maior-general in command of a division of the Army* 
l Aide-de-camp to ditto. 

Brigade-major of His Majesty’s Troops. 

Deputy Inspector-general of His Majesty's Hospitals. 


(a) Also Commander- in. chief of the Company’s Army, and allowed, in his joint capacity, — 

1 Military Secretary. 

I Persian Interpreter. 

3 Aides-dc-camp. 

1 Surgeon. 

(b) Also Comraander-in-chief of the Company's Troops at Madras, and allowed, in his joint capacity,— 

1 Military Secretary. 

1 Persian Interpreter. 

2 Aides-dc-camp. 

(<■) Commander-in-chief of the Company’s Troops at Bombay, and allowed, in his joint capacity,— 
1 Military Secretary. 

1 Interpreter. 

2 Aides-de-camp. 


East-India House, 
14th December 1832. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mfl.Sec. 
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APPENDIX (A.) — No. 41 . 


V. 

Apfbndix (A.) 

No. 41. 

General Start’ 
of the Three 
Presidencies. 


RETURN OF THE STAFF, &c. 


BENGAL. 


l Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

2 Assistants Adjutant-general (head-auarters). 
l Assistant Adjutant-general of Artillery. 

4 Assistants Adjutant-general of Divisions. 

3 Deputy Assistants Adjutant-general of Divi- 

sions. 

13 Brigade-majors. 

5 Fort Adjutants (2 are Invalid Officers). 

1 Town Major. 

31 

1 Quartermaster-general. 

1 Deputy Quartermaster-general. 

2 Assistants Quartermaster-general. 

r4 Deputy Assistants Quartermaster-general, 
♦ 1st Class. 

1-3 Deputy Assistants Quartermaster-general, 

ad Class. 

11 

1 Commissary-general. 

X Deputy Commissary-general. 

3 Assistants Commissary -general, 1st Class. 

3 Assistants Commissary-general, 2d Class. 

4 Deputy Assistants Commissary-general, 1st 

Class. 

4 Deputy Assistants Commissary-general, fid 
Class. 

in Sub- Assistants Commissary-general. 


1 Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Auditor-general. 

1 First Assistant Auditor-general. 

1 Second Assistant Auditor-general. 


1 Presidency Paymaster (an Invalid Officer). 

7 Deputy Paymasters. 

5 Paymasters of Native Pensioners and Family 

Money. 

13 

1 Judge Advocate-general. 

7 Deputy Judge Advocates-gcneral. 

8 

1 Military Secretary to Government. 

1 Deputy Military Secretary to Government. 

1 Assistant Military Secretary to Government. 

3 

2 Stipendiary Members of the Military Board. 

1 Secretary and Accountant to Military Board. 

2 Assistants Secretary to Military Board. 

5 


I Artillery Officers: 

1 Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

1 Deputy Principal Commissary of Ordnance. 

6 Commissaries of Ordnance, 
s Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance. 

1 Agent for Gun-carriages. 

1 Superintendent of Foundry, Fort William 

(Engineer Officer). 

111 

1 Secretary to the Clothing Board, 
fi Agents for Army Clothing. 

3 

(continued.) 


i 


• Ibis Establishment is in course of reduction to four Sub-assistants. 

L 9 
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46 APPENDIX to REPORT non SELECT COMMITTEE. 

BEN GAL — contin ued . 


42 Department of Public Works; (of these 22 

are Engineer Officers, 1 a pensioned 

Officer, and 5 are not military men), 
if) Survey Department (4 are Engineer Officers). 


12 Stud Department, (1 not a military man, 

Chevalier Dc L'Etang). 

59 In Political, Civil, and Miscellaneous Situ- 

tions : 

9 Residents and their Assistants. 

1 1 Nizam's and such Service. 

18 Political Agents and their Assistants. 

21 Miscellaneous. 


| Aides-de camp to Governor-general, (3 are 
i King's Officers ; 1 is also Military Secre- 

! tary). 

: 1 Military Secretary to Commander-in-ehief 
(Kings Officers). 

j 1 Persian Interpreter to Commander-in-chief. 

3 Aides-de-camp to Commander-in-chief 
I (Kings Officers), 

j 7 Aides-de-camp to General Officers on the 
— - Staff (King s and Company's). 


265 Total in Bengal 


MADRAS . 


1 Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

1 Assistant Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Assistant Adjutant-general. 

4 Assistants Adjutant-general of Forces and 

Artillery. 

6 Deputy Assistants Adjutant- general of Divi- 
sions. 

2 Majors of Brigade. 

3 Cantonment Adjutants. 

0 Fort Adjutants, (1 at Fort St. George is also 

Superintendent of Gentlemen Cadets). 

- Staff Officers, (Neilghcrrics and Cuddulore 
Depot). 

1 Town Major. 

28 

1 Quartermaster-general 
1 Deputy Quartermaster-general. 

1 Assistant Quartermaster-general. 

1 Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-general. 

1 Deputy Quartermaster-general of Nagpore 

Force. 

2 Assistants Quartermaster-general of Hydra- 

bad Force. 

5 Deputy Assistants Quartermaster-general of 
Divisions, 

12 

x Judge Advocate-general. 

9 Deputy Judge Aavocates-general of Districts. 

10 


1 Commissary-general. 

X Deputy Commissary-general. 

7 Assistants Commissary-general. 

8 Deputy Assistants Commissary-general. 
12 Sub- Assistants Commissary-general. 


29 


Artillery Officers: 

1 Principal Commissary of Ordnance, ami 
Superintendent of Gun-carriages. 

7 Commissaries of Ordnance. 

3 Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance. 

1 Deputy Superintendent of Gun-carriages. 

12 


1 Deputy fliVeyor-general. 

6 Assistants Surveyor-general. 

7 


x Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Auditor-general, 
x Assistant Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Assistant Auditor-general. 

4 
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M A DR AS>— continued. 


1 Paymaster Presidency. 

13 Paymasters of Divisions, Districts, and 
Forces. 

i Paymaster of Family Payments and Pen- 
— sions. 

15 

l Secretary to Military Board, 
l Deputy Secretary to Military Board, 
i Assistant Secretary to Military Board. 

3 

l Secretary to Clothing Board. 

28 Department of Public Works (all Engineer 
Officers except one). 

1 Barrack-master, Fort St. George, 
l Superintendent Gunpowder Manufactory. 

3 » 


1 Military Secretary to the Governor. 

2 Aides-de-camp to the Governor. 

1 Military Secretary to the Commander-in- 

chief (King’s Officer). 

2 Aides-de-camp to Commander-in-chief 

(1 King’s Officer), 

5 Aides-de-camp to General Officers on the 
Staff (King's and Company's Officers). 

41 In Political and Miscellaneous Situations 
9 Residents and Officers under them. 

23 Nizam’s and such service. 

3 In Persia, 
fi Miscellaneous. 


203 Total at Madras. 


BOMBAY. 


1 Adjutant-general. 

1 Deputy Adjutant-general. 

2 Assistants Adjutant-general. 

t Deputy Assistant Adjutant-general. 
7 Brigade-majors. 

1 Cantonment Adjutant (Bclgaum). 

3 I.ine Adjutants. 

3 Fort Adjutants. 

19 


1 Quartermaster-general. 

1 Deputy Quartermuster-general. 

2 Assistants Quartermaster-general. 

4 Deputy Assistants Quartermaster-general. 

8 


1 Commissary-general. 

3 First Assistants Commissary-general. 

3 Second Assistants Commissary-general. 
5 .Third Assistants Commissary-general. , 

is 


Artillery Officers: 

4 Commissaries of Ordnance. 

4 Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance. 
1 Agent for Gun-carriagcs. 

1 Agent for Gunpowder. 

1 Director of Depot of Instruction. 


11 


1 Auditor and Accountant of Military Store, 
Accounts, and Returns. 

1 Ordnance Assistant to Commandant of 
Artillery. 

2 


1 Auditor-general. 

1 Deputy Auditor-general. 

1 First Assistant Auditor-general, 
x Second Assistant Auditor-general. 

4 

6 Paymasters. 
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BOMBAY 

1 Judge Advocate-general. 

2 Deputies Judge Advocate-general. 

3 

i Deputy Surveyor-general. 

1 Assistant Surveyor-general, 
l Assistant to Surveyor in the Conan. 

3 

iti Department of Public Works (all Engineer 
— Officers). 

l Barrack Master (Bombay), 
i Superintendent of the Stud, 


continued, 

1 Military Secretary to the Governor. 

2 Aides-de-camp to the Governor. 


1 Military Secretary to Commander-in-chief. 

2 Aides-de-camp to Commander-in-chief, 
l Interpreter to Commander-in-chief. 



12 In Civil, Political, and Miscellaneous 
Situations : 

!) Residents and Assistants. 

2 Nizam’s Service. 

3 Guicowar’s Contingent, 
i Holkars Contingent. 

l Collector at Ahmednuggcr. 

108 Total at Bombay. 


Military Secretary’s Office, 
nth October 1832. 


J. SALMOND, 
MB. Sec. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 42. 


W V. 
Appendix (A.) 
No. to. 

Officers in 
Command of 
Divisions. 


A RETURN of the Number of Officers in command of Divisions of the Army, 
Subsidiary or Field Forces, and of Brigades or Stations, at each Presidency. 


— 

Number of Officers 
in Command of 
Divisions. 

Number of Ofliecrs 
| in Command of 
Subsidiary 
or Field Forces. 

Number of Officers 
of the 

Second Class of 

Brigadiers 
in Command of 

Brigades or Stations. 

Bengal 

1 

7 

11 

x) 

11 

1 

Madras 

5 

4 

7 

Bombay 

3 

♦ 0 

*5 



____ 




* The numbers fixed by the Order* of the Court of Directors in their Military Despatch to the Supreme Govern- 
ment of the 35th November 1823 ; and as again established by them in the Orders to the Government of Bombay, 
dated 8 th February 1833. The numbers to whom, in April 1831, the Allowances weic paid, wore one of the first 
Clast, and eleven of the second Class. 


* 


East'lndia House, 
14th Dec. 1833. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil Sec. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 43. 


A RETURN of the Medical Stuff Appointments of the Three Presidencies. 

BENGAL: 


3 Members of the Medical Board, 
l Secretary of . . ditto, 
t Superintending Surgeon, Allahabad. 
i . . ditto . . Agra, 

l . . ditto . . Barrackpore. 

l . . ditto . . Bcrhamporc. 

t . . ditto . . Benares, 

l . . ditto . . Cawnpore. 

l . . ditto , . Dinapore. 

l . . ditto . . Kurnaul. 

l . . ditto . . Meerut. 

i . . ditto . . Kajpootannh. 

i . . ditto . ♦ Saugor. 

l Surgeon to the Commander-in-Chief. 

1 Surgeon of the General Hospital at the Presidency. 

2 Assistant Surgeons of . . . . ditto, 

l Apothecary of the Dispensary. 

l Deputy . . ditto. 

1 Garrison Surgeon, Fort William. 

2 Assistants ditto • . ditto, 
l Garrison Surgeon, Allahabad 
l Assistant ditto . . ditto. 

l Garrison Surgeon, and in charge of Medical Depot, Agra, 
l Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Buxar. 
l ditto .. .. Delhi, 

l Garrison Surgeon, Chunar, 
l Assistant ditto .. ditto, 
l Garrison Assistant Surgeon, Monghyr. 
l Medical Storekeeper, Cawnpore. 
l . „ ditto . . . . Rajpootanah. 

1 Superintendent for the School for Native Doctors, 
l Surgeon (Assistant) of the Military Orphan School, 
l Assistant Surgeon Stud Establishment, llissar. 


MADRAS: 

Members of the Medical Board. 

Secretary of . . ditto. 

Superintending Surgeon, Centre Division. 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


At the Presidency. 

Southern Division. 

Northern Division. 

Mysore. 

Ceded Districts. 

Hydrabad Subsidiary Force. 
Nagpore Subsidiary Force. 
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MADRAS : — continued , 

i Superintending Surgeon, Malabar and Canara, 

1 Garrison Surgeon, Fort St. George. 

i Permanent Assistant to ditto, and Hospital Storekeeper, ditto, 
l Garrison Assistant Surgeon . . . • . . • . ditto. 

l Assistant Surgeon . . ditto. 

(In Medical Charge of Sick Officers at St. ThomC and S. Eastern Division, 
i Assistant Surgeon in Medical Charge of the Families of Warrant Officers, Fort St. George. 
i Garrison Surgeon, Bangalore, 
i ditto .. Bellary. 

i . , ditto . . Cannanore. 

I . . ditto . . Masulipatam. 

i . . ditto . . Triehinopoly. 

l Staff Surgeon, Jaulnah. 
i . . ditto . . Tenasserim. 
l Depflt Surgeon, Cuddalore. 
l . . ditto . . PoonnmalUfc* 

1 Superintending Medical Officer, Neilgherry Hills. 

2 Assistants to . . ditto . . ditto, 
i Medical Storekeeper, Fort St. George. 

l Deputy., ditto .. Hydrabad. 
i Ditto . . ditto . . Jaulnah. 
l Ditto . . ditto . . Nagporc. 

1 Superintendent of the Eye Infirmary, 
l Assistant Surgeon at . . ditto. 

BOMBAY: 


3 Members of the Medical Board, 
l Secretary to . . ditto, 
l Superintending Surgeon, Southern Division, 
i . . . . ditto . . Concan Division, 

i . . . . ditto . . Poonah Division. 

*2 .. .. ditto ,, Northern Division, 

l Surgeon of the General Hospital of the Presidency, 
l Garrison Surgeon . . . . Bombay. 

I Assistant Garrison Surgeon, ditto, 
i Garrison Surgeon, Tannah. 

1 . . ditto . . Surat 

l Assistant Surgeon in Medical Charge of the Convalescent Hospital Mahabaleshwar. 
i Surgeon in Medical Charge of the Convalescent Station on the Neilgherry Hills, 
l Medical Storekeeper, Bombay, 
l Deputy . • ditto • . ditto. 

l Deputy . . ditto, and Staff Surgeon, Southern Division. 
i Deputy Medical Storekeeper, Poonah Division, 
x . . . . ditto . . . . Northern Division, 

l Hospital Storekeeper at the Presidency, 
l Superintendent of the Native Medical School. 

• One of these appointments has bean ordered to be abolished. 

N.B.— Appointments for which Allowances are not drawn in the Military Department are not inserted in this Return. 

J. SALMOND, 

Mil. Sec. 
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14th Dec. 1633. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 44. 


RETURN showing the Aggregate Expense of the Staff and the under-mentioned 
Military Departments, at each of the Three Presidencies, as the same stood on 
the 30th April 1813, 30th April 1826, and 30th April 1830, respectively. 





30 th April 1813 . 

30 th April 1826 . 

i 

1 30 th April 1630 . 

Bengal . 



Sonat Rupees, 
per Ann. 

1 Sonat Rupee:*, 

| per Ann. 

Sonat Rupees, 
per Ann. 

General Staff , . 



*> 39*934 

j 3,11,290 

1,85,773 

Staff attached to Army Stations 



0,37,869 

! 13.68,385 

i 8,18,918 

Garrisons and Cantonments . . 



4.10,763 

3,78,537 

3,37,298 

Staffof Ilis Majesty’s Troops 



2, (jo, ‘292 

1 ><J 9 > 3*4 

2,32,734 

Ordnance Department 



3.31.13a 

7,50,216 

6,40,618 

Medical Department . . 



3.13.843 

5,12,428 

6,01,550 

Military Offices 



7.00.631 

1 1,58,929 

10,39,256 

Commissariat .. ,, , . 



1 9 d) 4»934 

52,71,360 

34,45,931 

Total .. . 


St. Bs. 

49.19.398 

99,43,469 

73,02,078 



or £ 

546,053 

1,103,725 

810.531 

Madras : 



Minims Rupees, 
per Ann. 

Minims Rupees, 
per Ann. 

Madras Rupees, 
per Ann, 

General Staff . . 

• • 


1,25,832 

1,22,318 

1,32,633 

Staff attached to Stations 

• • 


6,54.26a 

7 . 59,041 

7.73,721 

Cantonments and Garrisons . . 

• • 


4.09,976 

3 , 9 2 ,577 

4,87,504 

Staff of Ills Majesty’s Troops 



1 ) 1 , 24(3 

76,682 

80,927 

Ordnance Department 

• * 


3,39.997 

6,22,069 

.5,22,893 

Medical Department . . 

• • 


2,17,368 

2,38,413 

3,07,926 

Military Offices 

• • 


4.39,110 

5,94,237 

6,06,389 

Commissariat 



20,15,993 

_ 

21,85,292 

18,14,270 

Total . , 

• 

. Its. 

42,63,784 

49,90,629 

47,26,263 



or £ 

487,290 

570,358 

540,144 

Bombay : 



Bombay Rupees, 
per A tin. 

Bombay Rupees, 
per Ann. 

Bomlwy Rupees, 
per Ann. 

General Staff . . 



1,08,104 

51,666 

15,40,867 

86,094 

Divisional District and Brigade Staff 



2,62,585 

6 , 35,159 

Garrison Staff .. 



1,04,448 

2,63,205 

4 , 38,376 

Staff' of His Mujesty’s Troops 

• • 


2,880 

53,704 

53.392 

Ordnance Department 

• # 


6,89,5 12 

10,58,356 

6,25,985 ■ 

Medical Department , . 



1 , 77.570 

2,41,932 

2 , 75 . 13 * 

Military Offices 

Commissariat . . 



l,6l,420 

2,66,172 

1 , 63.944 



5,10,232 

4,68,480 

2,17,984 

Total . . 

• 

. Its. 

20,16,751 

39,44,382 

24,96,068 



or £ 

226,885 

443,743 

280,808 

Total India . 


.. £ 

1 

1,260,228 

2,117,826 

l» 63 M 83 


(Errors excepted) 

Kast-India House* JAMES C. MELVILL, 

■)th May 183 a. Aud. India Accts. 
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Appendix (A.) 

No. 45. 


Expense of 
Military Stores 
sent from 
England in 1813, 
1826, and 1830 


A RETURN of the Aggregate Expense of Military Stores sent from England \ 
in the Years 1813, 1826, and 1830. 


1813 ’ £1,02,004 

1826 944,132 

1830 .. . . .. 92,032 


Mem . — The last two years of the above Return contain many articles sent from this country as 
Military Stores which, in the Year 1813, were not exported under that designation, but were 
supplied in Indio, as required by the Military Department, from the Company’s Stock of Com- 
mercial Exports. 


East- India House, 
8th May 1832. 


(Errors excepted) 


THOS. G. LLOYD, 

Acct. Gen. 


v. M2 
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V. 
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No. 40 . 
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Expenses. 


APPENDIX (A.) 

A CALCULATION of the Comparative Expense of the 



Actual Cost of Numbers present, per Military 1 

Statement of 1830 .. .. . / 

Add, for Deficiency in Complement 

Calculation of feeding Horses . , 

Ditto . . for Rations , , 

Ditto . . for Clothing 

St. Rups. 
or, Sicca Rups. 
£. per Month . . 


or, per Annum . . 

Clothing Allowance issued in England 

Recruiting Charges . . ditto . * 

Calculation of Passage toTndia, whole Regiments') 
and Recruits ; also Reliefs and Return of > 
Invalids (as respects European Troops) . . J 

Proportion of Pensions, &c 

Colonel’s Pay 

Cost per Annum , . . . £ 


A Regiment of 
His Majesty's 
Light Dragoons, 
consisting of 
Eight Troops ; 

Number of Officers 
and Men 736 . 

A Regiment of 
Company's 
Native Cavalry, 
consisting of 

Six Troops ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 554 . 

A Brigade of 
Company’s 
Horse Artillery, 
consistingof Three 
European and 
One Native Troop; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 510 . 

St. Rups, per Mo. 
30,220 

St. Rups. per Mo. 

19,690 

St Rups. per Mo. 
26,832* 

9.404 

2,924 

3,124 

1.871 

1,531 

1,871 

2,772 

— 

1,308 

. . see below . . 

1,106 

J, 05 § 

44,267 

25|251 

34 A 91 

42,275 

24 ,H 5 

32,652 

4,904 

2,797 

3,788 

58,848 

33 , 5 ^ 

45,456 

4,700 

— 


2,200 

320 

1,200 

4,500 

400 

1,400 

2,500 

1,500 

h500 

1,040 

— 

— 

73,788 

35,784 

49,556 


East-India House, 

7th May 1832. 


Abte.— The numbers of fighting Men only ere stated above, but the 
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No. 46. 

under-mentioned Regiments on the Bengal Establishment. 



A Battalion of 
Company's 
Foot Artillery, 
consisting of 
Four Companies ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 570 . 

A Battalion of 
Company's 
Golundauze, 
consisting of 
Eight Companies ; 
Number of Officer* 
and Men 1 , 090 . 

A Regiment of 
His Majesty’s 
Infantry, 
consisting of 
Ten Companies ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 644 . 

A Regiment of 
Company’s 
European Infuntry, 
consisting of 
Eight Companies ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 7 Kb 

A Regiment of 
Company’s 
Native Infantry, 
consisting of 
Eight Cnmjmnies; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 79 *?. 

A Battalion of 
Sappers and 
Miners, 
consisting of 

Six Companies ; 
Number of Officer 
and Men 835 . 


St.Ru|p. per Mo. 

St« Rups. per Mo. 

St-Rups. per Mo. 

St.Rups, per Mo. 

St.Rups. per Mo. 

St.Rups. per Mo. 


17,842 

17,851 

22 ,o 6 G 

20,039 

14,385 

12,487 


2,623 

3,513 

4,181 

5,177 

1 

1,831 

757 


1,728 

— 

3,1 88 

2,952 

— 



M 54 

666 

.. see below .. 

1,616 

1 

539 

660 


23,347 

22,030 

29.435 

29.784 

16,755 

13,904 


22,297 

21,039 

28,110 

28,444 

1 

16,001 

13,279 


2,586 

2,440 

3,261 

CO 

CO 

8 

1,856 

1,540 


31,032 

29,280 

39,132 

39,600 

22,272 

18,480 


— 


2,300 

— 

— 

320 

1 

1,200 

320 

2,200 

2,200 

320 

• 

— 


1,400 

400 

5,000 

2,400 

400 

400 


1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

2,300 

1,500 

1,500 


— 

— 

O13 

— 

- 

— 


35.132 

31,500 

51,745 

46,500 

24,492 

20,700 


Expense includes the allowinces to GmMcutton, Followers) &c. 

(Errors excepted) 

JAMES C. MEEVILL, 

Aud. India Accts. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELEpT COMMITTEE. 

APPENDIX (A.) 

A CALCULATION of the Comparative Expense of the 


! 

A Regiment of 
His Majesty's 
Light Dragoons, 
consisting of 
Eight Troops ; 
Number ofOmcers 
and Men 736. 

A Regiment of 
Company's 
Native Cavalry, 
consisting of 

Six Troops ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 542, 

• 

- - 

Actual Cost of Numbers present, per Military Statement, l 

1830 

Deduct, Surplus the Establishment 

M.Ra, per Month. 
29.752 

M.Re. per Month. 
28,946 

Add, for deficiency in Complement 

Calculation of feeding Horses . . • . 

Ditto for Victualling European Troops in the Field beyond the 1 
Stoppage made for that purpose J 

Ditto for Clothing 

29.752 

9.978 

5.056 

3.118 

98,946 

1,350 

3,832 

523 

Per Month, Madras Rupees . . 

47,904 

33.951 

or £. sterling . . 

5475 

3,880 

or per Annum . . 

65,700 

46,560 

fssued in England ; 



Clothing Allowance 

Recruiting Charges 

Passage to India of whole Regiments and Recruits, also Reliefs 1 
and Return of Invalids (as respects European Troops) . . J 

Proportion of Pensions, &c 

Colonel's Pay 

4,700 

2,200 

4.500 

2.500 

1,040 

390 

400 

1,500 

Cost per Annum 

80,640 

48,780 


Note. — The pay of the Madras European Troop, ia conside r ably higher than those in Bengal i the seMiers of the 
batta stations, an additional charge is incurred for victualling Europeans beyond the stoppage made for diet purpose. 


East-Indie House, 
34th Oct. 1839. 
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undermentioned Regiments on the Madras Establishment. 



A Brigade of 
Company’* 
European 
Horae Artillery, 
consisting of 
Four Troopa ? 
Number of 
Officers 

' and Men 655 . 

A Battalion of 
Company’s 
European Foot 
Artillery 
consisting of 
Four ComjMinies ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 456 , 
with Four 
Companies of 
Gun Lascars ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 901 . 

A Battalion of 
(Company's 
Golundauxe, 
consisting of 
Four Companies ; 
Number of Officers 
and Men 909 , 
with 

Ten Companies 
of 

Gun Lascars ; 
Number .iOC 

A Regiment, of 
His Majesty’s 
Infantry, 
consisting of 
Ten Companies; 

Number of 
Officers 
and Men 844 . 

A Regiment of 
Company’s 
European Infantry, 
consisting of 
Eight Companies ; 
Number 
oi Officers 
and Men 782 . 

A Regiment of 
Company’h 
Native Infantry, 
consisting of 
Four Companies ; 
Number of 
Officers 
and Men 77 fi. 


M. Ha. per Month. 

M.Rs. per Month. 

M. Hn. per Month. 

M.Its. per Month. 

M.Rs. per Month. 

M.Rs. per Month. 


37.033 

17,388 

21,658 

26,743 

30,282 

16,874 


— 

— 

— 

— 

i,no 

— 


37,033 

17,388 

21,658 

26,743 

29,172 

1M74 


1,838 

3,666 

5,724 

1,165 

— 

1,093 


5,272 

— 

— 

MM 

— 

MM 


3,822 

1,553 

- 

3>587 

3,325 

— 


1,959 

1,482 

1 

988 

— 

1,760 

605 


48,924 

24,089 

28,370 

3 C 495 

34,257 

18,572 

^ „MM_ 


5,591 

*,753 

3,242 

3.599 

3,915 

‘ 2,123 


67,092 

33 i 036 

38,904 

43,188 

46,980 

25,476 



MM 

- , T 

2,300 

MM 

— 

. 

1,200 

1,200 

320 

2,200 

2,200 

320 


1,400 

1,400 

400 

5,000 

2,400 

400 


1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

2,300 

1,500 


— 

— 

MM 

613 

— 

' 


71,19* 

37,136 

41,124 

55 , 8 oi 

53,880 

27,696 


former Presidency providing themselves with rations in garrison and at lialf-batta stations. In the field, and at full 
which is flKHMtsd above. There is not any corps of Sappers and Miners at Madras, 

(Errors excepted) 

JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accts. 
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APPENDIX (A.) 

A CALCULATION of the Comparative Expense of the 


• 

Engineer Corps, 
(lute Corps of 
Suppers & Miners) 
consisting of 
two Companies; 
Number of Officers 
und Men ltik 

A Regiment of 
Hia Majesty's 
Light Dragoons, 
consisting of 
Eight Troops j 
Number of Officers 
und Men 736 . 

A Regiment of 
Company's 
Native Cavalry, 
consisting of 

Six Troops; 

Number of Officers 
and Men 633 . 

Actual Cost of Numbers present, per Military 1 
Statement 1830 j 

Rupees per Month. 
3,660 

Rupees per Month. 

35,763 

Rupee, per Month. 

35,544 

Deduct, Surplus the Establishment 

— 

— 

3,211 

■ 

3,660 

35,763 

33,333 

Add, for Deficiency in Complement 

1.363 

>1,738 

— 

For Clothing 

310 

.. see below.. 

540 

Per Month, Bombay Rupees 

5.333 

47,501 

32,873 

or, £, sterling 

589 

5,344 

3 > 6{)8 

or, per annum £ 

7,068 

64,128 

44,376 

Issued in England : 




Clothing Allowance . . 

— 

4,700 


Recruiting Charges 

60 

2,200 

380 

Calculation of Passage to India, whole Regiments ) 
and Recruits; also Reliefs and Return of> 
Invalids (as respects European Troops) . . J 

80 

4,500 

400 

Proportion of Pensions, &c 

100 

2,500 

1,500 

Colonel 8 Pay 

— 

1,040 

— 

Cost per Annum . . £ 

7.308 

79.068 

46,590 


Note .—' The pay of the European troops in Bombay is considerably higher than in Bengal, the soidiereof the former 
peans when actually in the field beyond the stoppage made for that purpose* The above calculation having been made 
feeding horses i, as a regimental charge. 


East *India House, 
24th Oct. 1833. 
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undermentioned Regiments on the Bombay Establishment. 


A Troop of 
Company’s 
European 
Hone Artillery i 
Number of Officers 
and Men 148 * 

A Battalion of 
Company’s 
European 

Foot Artillery, 
consisting of 
Four Companies; 

number of 
Officers & Men 434 , 
with a Battalion 
of Lascars 
attached. Four 
Companies, No. 272 . 

A Battalion of 
Company’s 
Oolundauze, 
consisting of 
Eight Companies ; 

number of 
Officers & Men 728 , 
with 

Eight Companies of 
Lascars 

attached, No. 400 . 

A Regiment of 
His Majesty’s 
Infantry, 
consisting of 
Ten Companies; 

number of 
Officers &Mcn 844 . 

A Regiment of 
Company’s 
European Infantry, 
consisting of 
Eight Companies ; 

number of 
Officers &Mcn 781 . 

A Regiment of 
Company's 
Native Infantry, 
consisting of 
Four Companies ; 

number of 
Officers & Men 776 . 

Rupees per Month. 

Rupees per Month. 

Rupees per Month. 

Rupees per Month. 

Rupees per Month, 

Rupees per Month. 

10,072 

21,318 

15,685 

51,424 

34,290 

18,704 

— 

— 



8,237 

1,616 

10,072 

21,318 

15,685 

21,424 

32,053 

17,088 

661 

3,282 

7,206 

10,173 

— 

— 

384 

1,419 

785 

see below 

1,754 

612 

11,117 

or the Brigade four 
Troop*, 44,468 n* 

26,019 

23,676 

31,597 

33,807 

17,700 

5,002 

5,987 

2,664 

3,554 

3,803 

1,992 

60,024 

35,184 

31 > 96 8 

42,648 

45,636 

33.904 

— 

— 

— 

, 2,300 

1 

— 

1,200 

1,200 

320 

2,200 

2,200 

320 

1,400 

1,400 

400 

1 

5,000 

2,400 

400 

1,500 

i, 5 <x> 

1,500 

2,500 

2,300 

1,500 

— 

— 

— 

613 

— 

— 

64,124 

39, sa 4 

34.188 

55,261 

52,536 

25,124 


Presidency wedding tbenuelwt with ntiooiwhert itwJonwy. • An additional charge i«, however, for victualling' Euro- 
aa of ttoopa in th« field, this expense it included in etch cue. The Bombay Accounts also include the expense of 


Comparative 
Expense of 
Regiments on the 
Bombay 
Establishment. 


,v. N 


(Error* excepted) 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India. Accts. 
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APPENDIX (A.) No.*49. 


RETURN of the Establishment of a Kkcimknt of Nativk Cavalry and Native Infantry at Bengal, 
Madras, aud Ilomhay, in the Year 1831; will) Columns showing iu what Particulars the Establishments 
of Regiments at Madras and Bombay respectively d Lifer from those of Bengal. 


Establishment in 1831. 


Native Cavalry: 

European Commissioned 
Officers : 

Colonel . , 

Lieutenant-colonel 
Major . . 

Captains 
Lieutenants 
Cornets , . 

European Staff: 

Adjutant (non-effective) 
Quartermaster and Interpreter 
(non-effectivc) 

Riding-master (warrant officer). . 

Surgeon 

Assistant Surgeon 
Veterinary ditto 


Bengal ; Madras; Bombay; 
(jO Itegts. 8 Hcgts. | 3 Regts. 
0 Tmopa [ C> Troops * 6 Troops 


Difference of Establishment between a Regiment of Native Cavalry 
of the Bengal Establishment and that of 


each. 


1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

4 


each. 


1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

4 


European non-commissioned Officers : 

Serjeant-major I i 

Quartermaster-seijeant. . . . j l 

Native Officers : 


each. 


MADRAS. 


Subadar major . , 

i 

1 

Subadars 

5 

5 

Jemadars 

b 

12 

Native Non-commissioncd Ran 

k and File : 

Staff Hiivildars . . 

3 

6 

Ilavildars 

24 

24 

Staff Naick 

1 


Nnicks 

24 

24 

Troopers 

420 

420 

Trumpeters 

6 

12 

Recruit and Pensioned Boys . . 

— 

40 

Puckallies 

6 

6 

Maistry Ilorsckcepers . . 


6 


This appointment (held by a 
commissioned officer) lately 
abolished at Madras. 


BOMBAY, 


No European riding-master. 


1 



12 

Six jemadars more . . 

Six jemadars more- 

’ 

6 

Denominated troop havil- 

Denominated colour havil* 


dar-majors ; 3 more. 

dars; 3 more.* 

24 



— 

The drill or staff naick at 

The same at Bombay. 

24 

Madras is non-effective. ; 

420 



12 

Six more 

Six more. 

24 

None in Bengal . . . . 

Denominated troop boy* at 
Bombay ; 16 Ion that at 

6 


Madras. 

6 

None in Bengal . . . . 

Called muccadums at Bom* 


bay. 


• Vide Non-effective~$taff, Troop HariMars, 
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fiatablishiflont in 1831. 


Difference of Establishment bctwmi a Regiment of Native Cavalry 
of the Bengal Estuhlblmicnt and that of 


Bengal ; Madras ; Bombay • 
10 Rogts 8 Uegts. : 3 UegtH. 
(j Troops (i Troops , 0 Troops 
each. ; each. 


Native Non-commissioned Rank and File : 


cadi. 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


Syces 

220 

213 

2G1 

Maistry Grass-cutters . . 

_ 

<5 

1 — 

Grass-cutters 

f } <)2 

480 

1 

1 

Establishment under Quarter- 



1 

master 

6 

10 

! 

Lascars 

g 

16 

j 

Effective Native Staff, &c. : 
Regimental Ilavildar-major , . 


1 

1 

Farrier- major . . 

1 

- - 

1 

Farriers 

6 

12 

! 1 2 

Native Doctors 

2 

0 

2 

Trumpeter-major 

I 


- 

Veterinary Pupils 

— 

;i 

— 

Vakeel 

— 

1 



Toties 

— 

2 



Regimental Moonshce . . 

— . 

1 

1 

Bazar Servants . • 

5 

.5 

3 

Non-effective Native Staff : 




Native Adjutant 

— 

1 

i 

Havildar-major 

1 

— * 

1 

Drill-havildar . . 


1 

1 

Quartermaster-havildar. * 





Drill-Naick 

6 ! 

1 

1 

Pay-havildars 


fi 

6 

Troop-havildars 

« 

- 

— 

Riding-master 



1 

1 

Rough-riders 

12 

12 

12 

Trumpeter-major 

— 

1 

1 

Head Farrier 

— 

1 

1 

Hospital Orderlies 

*— 


1 

Native Infantry ; 




European Commissioned Office] 
Colonel 

rs: 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel 

t 

1 

1 

Major 

1 

1 

1 

Captains 

5 

5 * 

5 

Lieutenants 

8 

8 

8 

Ensigns . . 

*1 

4 ’ 

4 


Called horse-keepers at Ma- Called horMJ-kcepers atBom- 
dras. Tins is iyi average bay. This number varies, 
number. j 

None in Bengal . . 1 ; The Bombay system of pro- 

' The number at Madras is an > viding grass is to be assimi- 
average number ; 2 a less J lated to the Madras system 

Denominated artificers at Denominated artificers at 
Madras; 4 more. , Bombay; 16 more * 

Ten more at Madras . . None at Bombay* 


Non-effective at Madras . . The same at Bombay. 

Six more at Madras . . ( Six more at Bombay. 

1 assistant apothecary and , Native hospital assistants at 

11 .r*i 1 . * 


1 second dresser at Madras, 
Vide Non-effective Staff. 
None iu Bengal. 


None in Bengal 


Bombay. 
1 ibid. 


Pundit at Bombay. 


None in Bengal. 
Effective ut Madras. 

None at Madras 


ay. 

One cbowdry and two peons 
at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 


Vide Effective Troop ha- Vide Effective colour ha- 
vildar-mujors. j vildars. 

A warrant officer at Bengal. I 


Effective in Bengal. 
Ditto. 


None at Bengal or Madras. 


* The repairs of arms at Madras, and of asms and saddlery at Bombay, eflMed by thii establishment, are otherwise provided for in Bengal. 

v. N 
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Establishment in 1831. 

* 

Difference of Establishment between a Regiment of Native Cavalry 





of the Bengal Establishment and that of 



Madras; 

Bombay ; 




JO licgtK, 

8 Kcgts. 

3 Regts. 




C Troops 

C Troops 

6 Troops 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

European Staff : 

each* 

each. 

each. 






Adjutant (non-effective) 
Quartermaster and Interpreter 

1 

1 

1 



(non-effcctive) 

1 

1 

1 



Surgeon 

1 

1 

-1 

Practically one surgeon or one assistant surgeon is attach- 

Assistant Surgeon 

1 

1 

1/ 

ed to the regiment, but seldom both. 

European Non-commissioned 






Officers : 






Serjeant-major . 

1 

1 

1 



Quartermastcr-scijeant 

1 

1 

1 



Native Officers : 

Subadar-m^jor 

1 

1 

1 



Subadars 

7 

7 

7 



Jemadars 

8 

8 

8 



Native Non-commissioned Rank 






and File ; 






Havildars 

40 

40 

40 



Naicks . . 

40 

40 

40 



Drummers 

16 

16 

16 



Privates 

640 

640 

640 



Recruit and Pension Boy9 
Puckallics 

8 

70 

8 

38 

8 

None in Bengal 

Called sepoy boys. 

Lascars . . 

Establishment under the Quar- 

8 

19 

— 

Eleven more at Madras 

None at Bombay. 

termaster 

6 

9 

4 

Artificers at Madras 

Artificers at Bombay. 

Effective Native Staff, &c . : 
Regimental Havildar-major .. 


1 


None in Bengal 

Non-effcctive at Bombay. 

Native Doctors 

2 

3 

2 

One assistant apothecary 

Native hospital assistants at 

Bazar Servants . . 

Toties . . 




and one second dresser. 

Bombay. 

5 

5 

2 

3 

»• >■ . • *. 
None in Bengal. 

One chowdry and two peons. 

Vakeel 

— 

1 

— * 

Ibid. 

* 

Moonshee 

— 

1 

1 

None in Bengal 

Pundit at Bombay. 

Non-effective Native Staff : 
Native Adjutant 


1 

1 

None in Bengal. 


Havildar-nmjor 

— 

— 

1 

• • • • • • • . 

None in Bengal. 

Drum and life-major .. 

2 

2 

2 


Pay-havildars . . 

8 

8 

8 



Drill ditto 

1 

1 

1 



Colour ditto 

8 

8 

8 



Drill naick 

1 

1 

1 



Hospital Orderly 

— 

— 

i 

None in Bengal. 



J. 8ALMOND, 

‘ MO. Sec. 


, Military Secretary’s Office, 
May 1 833. 
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RETURN of the Establishment of a Brigade of Horse, and Battalion of Foot Artillery at Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay , in the Year 1831 s with Columns showing in what Particulars the Establishments at 
Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal. 


Establishment in 1831. 


Horse Artillery : 

Colonel . . 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major 

Captains . . . ♦ 

Lieutenants 
2d ditto , . 


Bengal ; 
[3 Brigades* 
each 
Brigade 
4? Troops, 
viz. 


3 European' 1 European, 


Madras; 
1 Brigade 
of 

6 Troops, 
viz. 


and 

1 Native. 


and 

2 Native. 


I 

I 

1 

5 

8 

4 


2 

2 

2 

lO 

lG 

8 



Bornlwy ; 

1 Brigade 
of I 
4 European 
Troops, i 



Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battalion in the 
Bengal Establishment and that of 


MADRAS. 


BOMBAY. 


The Establishment of Eu- 
ropean officers for two bri- 
gades of 4 troops each, con- 
sequent upon the reduction 
of 2 native troops, and the 
consolidation of the remain- 
der in l brigade, pcrG.O. 
2d February 1831. 


Commissioned Staff: 
Adjutant and Quartermas- 
ter (non-effective) 


2 


4 I One adjutant and 1 quarter- 
master at Madras. 


Interpreter (ditto) 
Surgeon . . 
Assistant ditto . . 


Veterinary Surgeon 

Non-commissioned and Rank and File of European 


1 

6 


1 

4 


Serjeants 

18 

30 

24 

Corporals 

18 

24 

24 

Bombardiers 

30 

48 

48 

Trumpeters 

6 

8 

12 

Gunners • . >. 

240 

336 

320 

Farriers 

6 

12 

’ 12 

Rough-riders 

6 

— 

8 


One assistant surgeon to each 
| troop at Madras. A simi- 
lar allowance, under the head 
j of Extra Staff, is made at 
| Bengal. 

j One more at Madras. 

Horse Artillery : 

! Six for additional European 
troop, and G for the two na- 
tive troops. 

Six for additional European 
troop. 

For additional troops and 8 
more. 

Two for additional troop. 

For additional troop and 16 
more. 

Three for additional troop 
and 3 more. 

See Non-effective staff. 


One Adjutant and quarter- 
master to each troop at Bom- 
bay. 

None at Bengal or Madras. 
Vide Madras. 


Six for additional troop. 


Six for additional troop. 

As at Madras. 

Three for additional troop, 
and three more. 

For additional troop. 

As at Madras. 

Two more for additional troop 
of Europeans. 

( continued .) 
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Establishment in I83t. 


Bengal ; 

3 Brigades, 
| each 
Brigade 


Madras ; 
1 Brigade 
of 


4 Troops, 1 6 Troops, 

I ru. I . viz. 

'3 European 4 European 
I uud and 

1 Native, j 2 Native 


Bombay ; 

1 Brigade 

|4 European] 
Troops. 


Native Officers of Native Troops . 

Subadars . . . . I l *2 

Jemadars . . . . 1 4 


Native Non-commissioned and Kank and File : 


Havildars 
Naicks . . 
Trumpeters 
Rough-riders 
Farriers . . 
Troopers , . 


6 

6 

2 

2 

5 

<)<> 


Recruit and Pensioned 
Boys 

European Non-commissioned Staff of Horse Artillery : 
Effective : 

Riding-master, Warrant 
Officer 

Troop Quartermaster 
Staff Serjeants . . . . 4 

Serjeant-major . . . . 1 | 1 j 4 

Troop ditto . . — ! 6 

Quartermastcr-serjeant . . 1 I 1 | 4 

Troop ditto • . — I 6 

Drill-scrjcant .. .. 1 | 1 | 4 


Schoolmaster ditto 

Hospital ditto 
Rough-rider ditto 
Farrier- major 
Farrier-scrjcant .. 
Trumpeter-major 
Orill-corporai 

Non-effective : 
Pay-serjeants 

Saddler-serjennts 
Drill-corporals . . 
Rough-riders . . 
Hospital-serjeant 


12 1 

1 

For additional troop 


— 

ditto .. ditto 

4 

— 

ditto . ditto 


— 

See Non-cffcctivc staff 

6 

4 

One more . . 

168 

! 

For additional troop and 
less. 

16 

— 

None at Bengal 


4 

8 

1 


Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battalion in the 
Bengal Establishment and that of 


MADltAS. 


One for additional troop 
One for ditto and 2 more 


12 


None at Madras 
None at Bengal 
None at Madras 


None at Bengal 

• • * a * » 

None at Bengal 
Riding-master scijeant 


Non-effcctivc at Madras . . 
None at Madras . . 

None at Madras . . 

Non-effective at Madras . . 

One more for additional 
troop. 

None at Madras . . 
Effective at Bengal . . 

Two ditto ditto 

.ditto 


BOMBAY. 


No establishment of Native 
Horse Artillery at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

One to each troop. 

None at Bombay. 

One to each troop. 

None at Bombay. 
Riding-master seijeant, one 
to each troop. 

An allowance granted at 
Bombay 

None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

One to each troop at Bombay- 


One more for additional 
troop. 

None at Bombay. 

Effective at-Bomltty. 

) None at Bombay. 
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Establishment in 1832. 


Bengal ; 

3 Brigades, 
each 
Brigade 
4 Troops, 
viz. 


Madras ; 
1 Brigade 
of 

6 Troops, 
viz. 


3 European 4 European! 


and 
1 Native. 


and 
2 Native. 


Bombay ; 

) Brigade 
of 

4 Europeanj 
Troops. 


Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battalion in the 
Bengal Establishment and that of 


Native Non-commissioned Staff* of Horse Artillery : 
Effective : 


Troop-havildar-major 
Drill-havildars . . 

Drill-naicks 

Non-effective : 

Subadar-major . . 

Staff-havildars . . . . i i 

Pay ditto .. i 

Rough-riders 

Gun Lascars of European Troops 
Havildars 
Naicks 

Privates 


3 

6 

72 


Gun Lascars of Native Troops : 
Havildars . . . . i 

Naicks . . . . • . 2 

Privates 24 


Syces 


Grass-cutters 


Ordnance-drivers 
Veterinary-pupils 
Native-doctors . . 
Assistant Apothecaries [ 

Medical Apprentices . . i 

Toties [ 

Regimental Moonshee < 
Puckallies 


685 


685 


Hospital 
establish- 
ment, ar- 
ranged by 
separate 
[regulations. 


To ho ar- 
ranged ac- 
■ cording to 
! the provi- 
hions of thc| 
G. O. of 5th 
Mar. 1814. 

ditto 


*2 

1 

2 * 


MADRAS. 


! 


None at Bengal . . 


4 

4 

96 


545 


The Ma 
[liras system 
to be 
adopted. 


4 

4 

•a6 


None at Bengal. 

Vide Effective stall’. 

One for additional troop at 
Madras. 

Effective at Bengal. 


None at Madras .. 

Ibid 

Ibid 


BOMBAY. 


I 


None at Madras . . 


None at Madras 
None at Bengal 


None at Bengal 
Fifteen for traditional troops 
ami additional establishment. 


None at Bombay. 


One more at Bombay. 
2 . . ditto. 

24 ■ • ditto. 


None at Bombay. 


Including id muccadums; 
numbers vary. 


None at Bombay. 
Ditto . . ditto. 


None at Bombay. 

90 Watermen and 6 puckallies 
at Bombay. 

(continued.) 
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Establishment in 1631. 


Gun Lascars of Native Troops — continued . 


Bengal; 

Madras; | 

3 Brigades, 


each 

1 Brigade 

Brigade 

of (> Troops, 

4 Troops, 

viz. | 

viz. 

4 European 

3 European 

ami 

and 

2 Native. 

1 Native. 



of 

Fa i ropes 
Troops. 


Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battalion on the 
Bengal Establishment and that of 


MADRAS. 


Washermen 

Vakeels 

Hand Bheesties 
Grain-measuring Men . . 
Sweepers 

Regimental Lascars 
Lascars under Quarter- 
master 

Bazaar Servants 

Artificers 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 

44 

s 

G 

4 

5 

48 

20 

8 

6 

3 

To be ar- 
ranged ac- 
cording to 
circum- 
stances. 


5 Batts. 

3 Batts. 

2 Batts. 


4 Compa- 

4 Compa- 

4 Compa- 

Foot Artillery: 

nies each. 

nies each. 

nies each. 

Colonel 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel 

1 

1 

1 

Major . . * . . * 

1 

1 

1 

Captain 

5 

5 

5 

Lieutenant 

8 

8 

8 

ad Ditto 

4 

4 

4 

Commissioned Staff : 

Adjutant & Quartermaster 
(non-effective) 

l 

i 

1 

Quarter-master (ditto) ... 

— 

1 

1 

Surgeon 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant-surgeon 

l 

l 

l 

Non-commissioned and 

Rank an< 

File: 


Seijcants . • 

24 

24 

16 

Corporals 

20 

28 

20 

Bombardiers . . 

40 

40 

40 

Drummers . . . . 

8 

10 

8 

Gunners •• .. ft 

320 

320 

390 


None at Bengal or Madras. 
None at Bengal 
None at Madras . . 

None at Bengal 
None at Madras . . 


None at Madras . . 
One more at Madras 


Adjutant at Madras. 
Combined with Adjutancy at 


Eight more. 
Two more. 


BOMBAY. 


None at Bombay. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Five hallacores and three 
sweepers* 

Two more at Bombay. 

None at Bombay. 

One less at Bombay. 


Vide Madras, quarter-master 
and interpreter at Bombay. 


Four less at Bombay. 
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Appendix (A.) No. 50 — continued . 


Establishment in 1831- 


Piffercnce of Establishment between n Brigade or llattalioii on the 
Bengal Establishment uml tlmt of 



Bengal ; 

!) Butts. 

| Madras ; 
d Batts. 

Bombay ; 

1 2 Batts. 



4- Compa- 

4 Compa- 

4 Compa- 

MADMAN. 


ilieM each. 

nics each. 

lues each. 

i 

i 

Non-commissioned, Staf 

Ac. : 


i 

1 


Effective : 
Brigade-serjeants 


4 

4 

None at Bengal 

Serjeant-major . . 

1 

1 

» 

Quartermastcr-scijeant . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Drill-serjeant 

1 

1 

1 

| 

Hospital-serjeant 

1 

— 

— 

Non-effective at Madras . . 

Schoolmaster-serjcant . . 

1 

1 

— 


Seneant of Lascars 

— 

1 

— 

None at Bengal 

Drill-corporal 

i 1 

! j 

1 

Drum and Fife-major . . 

2 

a 

2 

i 

Non-effectivc I 




I 

Pay-scrjeants . . . . . 

4 

4 

4 

1 

Hospital ditto . . 

— 

1 

— 

Effective at Bengal . . . . j 

Staff ditto . . . . j 

4 

— — 

1 



•2 Compa- 

2 Compa- 

4 Compa- 


Gun Lascars : 

nics. 

nics. 

nics. 


Suhadar . . 

2 

2 

4 

.. 

Jemadar 

2 

2 

4 

i • • . ■ 

Havildars 

8 

8 

12 

• • * * > . . 

Naicks 

8 

— 

12 

None at Madras 

Privates 

Lascars and Pensioned 

160 

1 

l‘JO 

240 

Forty less at Madras. . 

Boys 

- 


12 

None at Bengal. 

Native Staff : 

1 




Non-effective : 





Subadar-major . . 
Pay-havildars 

1 

1 

2 


None at Bengal. 

Puckallies 

1 8 

l 

8 

l6 

.. • • • • . a 

Bheesties 

— 

4 

4 

None at Bengal. 

Washermen 

— 

— 

13 

Native Doctors . . 

1 

— 



2d Apothecary . . . . [ 

Hospital 

1 i 

2 

• • •• .. 

Assistant ditto • • 

establish- 

l 

_ 


Apprentices • • . . 

Native Dresser . . 

Toties 

ment, ar- 
ranged by 
separate 
regulations. 

> - 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Vakeel . . 

1 11 * 

1 




BOMUAY. 


None at Bengal. 


None at Bombay. 

An Allowance at Bombay 
None at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 


Additional at Bombay for 
2 additional companies. 


Four puckallics and twelve 
watermen. 


Assistant Apothecaries at 
Bombay. 

Native hospital assistant at 
Bombay. 


TF 


• Two Companies are not always attached in Bengal. 


{continued.) 
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Establishment in 1831. 


Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battalion on the 
Bengal Establishment and that of 


Bengal ; 
2 Compa- 
nies. 


Madras ; 
2 Compa- 
nies- 


Bombay; j 
4 Compa 
nies. 


MADRAS. 


Native Staff— continued. 


BOMBAY. 


Non effective : 
Moonshce 

Bazar Servants . . 
Quartermaster’s Establish- 
ments 

Artificers 

Sweepers 

j 

3 ' 

3 

8 

1 

5 

8 

1 

3 

i 

7 

10 

Golundauzc : 

j 

2 Butts, j 
8 Compa- 
nies each. 

1 Batt. 

6 Compa- 
nies. 

1 Batt. 

8 Compa- 
nies. 

Colonel .. 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenant-colonel 

1 

1 

1 

Major 

i j 

1 

1 

Captains 1 

5 

5 

5 

Lieutenants 

8 

8 

8 

2d Ditto . . . . . . ! 

4 I 

1 

4 

4 

Commissioned Staff : ' 




Adjutant (non-effective) 

1 

1 i 

1 

1 

Quartermaster and Inter- { 




preter (non-effective) . . 

1 

1 

1 

Surgeon ' 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant-surgeon . . | 

— 

1 

1 

Native Officers: 
Subadars 

8 

6 

i 

8 

1 

Jemadars 

16 

1 

12 

lG 

Native Non-commissione 

id, and IU 

tnk and File : 

Havildars 

64 

48 

48 

Naicks . . 

64 

48 

48 

Drummers 

16 

12 

16 

Privates 

832 

552 

56° 

Recruit and Pensioned 



1 

Boys 

— 

7° 

— 

European Non-commissioncd Staff : 


Effective : 




Serjeant-major . . 

1 

1 

i 

Quartermaster-seijeant 

* 1 

1 

1 

Drill-serjeant 

1 

— 

— 


None in Bengal 


Pundit at Bombay. 


Two hallacores and eight 
sweepers. 


Establishment for two com- 
panies less. 

Ibid. 


Establishment for two com- 

E anics less. 

id 

Ibid. 

Ibid 

None at Bengal. 


None at Madras 


Sixteen less at Bombay. 
Ditto . . . . Ditto. 
279 less at Bombay. 


None at Bombay. 
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Establishment in 1831 . 

Difference of Establishment between a Brigade or Battulion on the 





Bengal Establishment and that of 


Bengal ; 

Madras; 

Bombay ; 

— - - 




2 Batts. 

1 Batt. 

1 Batt, 




8 Compa- 

G Compa- 

8 Compa- 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Native Staff: 

nies each. 

nies. 

nies. 



Effective ; 






lluvildar- major . . * . . 

I 

1 

1 

Nonoat Madras 


Quartcrmaster-havildar . . 

1 

— 

— 

None at Bombay. 

Drill-havildar 

1 

1 

2 

. . 

One more at Bombay. 

Drill-naick 

1 

1 

2 

. . 

One ditto ditto. 

Drum and Fife-majors . . 

2 

2 

2 



Non-effective : 






Subadar-major . . 

1 

1 

— 

• • • • .. . . 

None at Bombay. 

Pav-havildars 

8 

6 

8 

Ut supra . 

Colour-ditto 

_ 

6 

— 

None at Bengal 

None at Bombay# 

Brigade-ditto 
Native-adjutant . . 

8 

— 

— 

None at Madras 

Ditto. 

— 

1 

*■" — 

None at Bengal 

Ditto. 



2 Compa- 

8 Compa- 





nies. 

nies. 



Lascars : 


— 





Subadars 

— 

2 

8 

T 


Jemadars 

— 

‘2 

8 



Havildars 



12 

24 



Lascars 

— 

120 

360 



Recruit Boys 

Bheesties 

— 

l6 

4 

16 

» No gun Lascars to Golun- 
dauzc in Bengal. 

Vide Madras. 

Non-effective Staff of dit 
Pay Havildars . . 

to: 

— 

1 8 



Artificers, Ac 

4 

9 

7 

Five more 

Tlircc more. 

Lascars . . 

8 

H 


Six more 

None at Bombay. 

Bazar Servants . . . . 

5 

S 

3 

• . . . . ■ , . 

' Two less. 

Hand Bheesties . . . . 

8 

12 

16 

Four more 

Eight more. 

Vakeel 

— 

1 


None at Bengal 

None at Bombay. 

Native Doctors . . 

l 

— 

— 


Assistant Apothecary . . 
Second Dresser 

Hospital | 
establish* 

mpnt nr. 

• 

: } 

1 

2 


1st and 2d Native Hospital 

Hospital Orderly 

ranged by 

> _ J 

1 


assistant at Bombay. 

Toties 

separate 

regulations. 

2 

— 



Moonshee 

— 

1 

I 

None at Bengal 

Pundit at Bombay. 


Military Secretary's Office, 
nth October 183s. 


J. SALMOND, 

Mil. See. 
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APPENDIX to REPORT, from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


APPENDIX (A.} — No. 51. 


RElUllN of the Establishment of the Corps of Engineers, Battalion of Pioneers, and Corps of 
Tappers and Miners, at Bengal , Madras, and Bombay, in the Year 1831; with Columns showing in what 
particulars the Establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively differ from those of Bengal 


Engineers: 

Colonels 

Lieutenant-colonels 
Majors 
Captains . . 

First Lieutenants. . 
Second ditto 

Staff: 

Adjutant (non-effective) . 


Pionbers : 

Commissioned Staff : 

Adjutant (non-effective) . . 
Surgeon 


Establishment in 1831. 


Bengal. Madras. 


3 

3 

3 

15 

24 

12 


2 

2 

2 

10 

l6 

8 


Bomlmy. 


2 

2 

2 

lO 

16 

8 


n . , Madras ; B°mhay I 
” cn S aI * ,1 Battalion 1 

of 8 Coin- iMtedfcngi. 

panies. IneorCorpsb 
Companies , 1 


8 Coinpa 
nics, 


European Non-commissioned : 
Serjeants 10 


Native Officers : 
Subadars . . 

Jemadars . . 


8 


Difference of Establishment between Bengal and 


MADRAS. 


The Bengal corps of Engi- 
neers has an allotment equal 
to three battalions. The 
Madras and Bombay corps 
to two battalions. 


None at Madras 


6 

6 


Native Non-commissioned, and Hank and File : 
Havildars. . 

Naicks 

Buglers 

Privates 

Recruit and Pensioned 

| - | 4 » | 40 


40 

38 

8 

740 


Native Commissioned Staff: 
European : 

Serjeant- major .. .. l 

Quartcrmaster-serjeant ,, i 


25 

24 

640 

48 


30 

30 

6 

600 


No adjutant at Madras. 


None at Madras 


15 less at Madras 
14 . . ditto 
None at Madras 
100 less at Madras 

None at Bengal 


None at Madras 


BOMBAY. 


None at Bombay. 


Four less at Bombay. 


Two less at Bombay for two 
companies less. 

Ibid. 


Diminished establishment for 
six companies. 

None at Bengal. 


Non-effective at Bombay. 
None at Bombay. 
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Establishment in 1831. 


„ , Madnm ; I Hombay; 

Bengal ; x Jluttl ,, ian ' denmm- 
8 Cumpu- , of g Com . .nated Engl- 
noerCorpsOI 
Companies. 


panics 


Native Commissioned Staff— continued : 
Native : 

Subadar-major (non-effec- 
tive) 

Havildar-major (non-effee- 


tive) 


I* I 


Pay Havildars (non-effec- 
tive) . . 

Native Doctors . . 
Assistant Apothecary 
Native Hospital Assistant 


i 


8 

8 


Artificers . . 
Lascars . . 
Bheesties . . 
Puckallies 
Bazar Servants 


4 

Medical 
establish - 
! mont ar- 
ranged un- 
der neparate 
| Regulation. 

59 
lG 
2 
6 


Establishment under Ad- 
jutant, viz. 

Moolvie . . 

Pundit . . 

Mate Porters 

Porters 


Sappbrs and Miners ; 

Commissioned Staff : 

Adjutant (non-effective). . 
Quartermaster (ditto) . . 
Assistant-surgeon 


i 

1 

2 

28 


Bengal ; 
6 Comps. 


European Non-commissioned : 


Corporals. • 
Privates . . 


« » 
* * 


Native Officers : 
Subadars . • .. 

Jemadars.. 1 M 


10 

6 


6 

6 


See 
) Bengal. 


Madras; 
8 Comps. 


,8 


l 

6 

G 

4 

l 

7 

Go 

8 
3 


Difference of Establishment between Bengal and 


MADRAS. 


Noneat Madras. 
Seven less at Madras 
None at Madras 


None at Madras 

Ibid 

Ibid 

Two more . . 
None at Madras 


Ibid 

! Ibid. 

None at Madras 
Ibid 


Bombay ; 
2 Comps. 


4 

8 

30 


Two less at Madras 
* • » . • • 
None at Bengal 

None at Madras 
Two more . . 


DOM UA\. 


Two less. 
Two less. 


• | One more. 

■ None at Bombay. 
• ! Ibid. 

Two more. 

Two less. 


None at Bombay. 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 


None at Bengal. 


Six less. 

Two more. 

None at Bengal. 


Four less. 
Four less. 


( continued .) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 51— continued. 


Establishment in 1831. 


Ilavildars 

Naicks 

Buglers 

Privates 

Recruit and Pensioned 
Boys 

Non-commissioned Staff : 

European : 

Conductor 
Seijcant-major . . 
Quartermastcr-serjennt . . 
Pay-seijeant(non-cffective) 

Native : 

Subadar-major (non-effec- 
tive') 

Havilrlar-major (ditto) . . 
Pay Havildur (ditto) . . 
Staff ditto (ditto) . 


24 

4 « 

12 

720 


Native Doctors . . 

Assistant Apothecary 

Second Dresser . . 

Totics . . 

Vakeel . . 

Artificers . . 

Dascars . . 

Bazar Servants . . 

Puckallics 

Washermen 

Hallacorc and Sweeper 


6 

6 

2 


Medical 
Establish- 
ment ar- 
ranged by 
I separate 
regulations. 


42 

24 


Difference of Establishment between Bengal and 


Madras ; 
8 Comps. 

Bombay ; 

madras. 

2 Comps. 

Rank and 

25 

File: 

10 

One more . . . . "j 

24 

10 

Twenty-four less . . I 

— 

2 

[ 

640 

100 

) 

48 

— 

None at Bengal 


1 

None at Madrus 

1 

1 

— non-effective at Madras. 

1 

1 

Ibid. 

MW 

1 

• • •• •• • s » s 



None at Madras 

1 



None at Bengal. 

8 


Two more 

— 

— 

None at Madras 

1 

1 

• • •• »• . • » • 

1 

— 

None at Bengal. 

17 

32 

Twenty-five less 

— 

— 

None at Madras 

5 

— 

■ • • • * • • - » . 

8 

2 

None at Bengal 

— 

2 




2 



BOMBAY. 


Establishment for two com- 
panies instead of six. 


None at Bombay. 

Sub-conductor at Bombay. 
None at Bengal. 

None at Bombay. 

Four less. 

None at Bombay. 


“ Native Hospital Assistant” 
at Bombay. 


Ten less. 

None at Bombay. 
Ibid. 

Bbcesties at Bombay. 
None at Bengal. 

Ibid. 


Military Secretary’s Office, 
11th Oct. 1832. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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RETURN of the Establishment of a Regiment of European Infantry at Bengal , Madras and Bombay, in the Year 
1831 ; with Columns showing in what particulars the Establishments at Madras and Bombay respectively di Her from 
that of Bengal. 


Colonels 

Lieutenant-colonels 

Majors 

Captains 
Lieutenants 
Ensigns 

Commissioned Staff : 
Adjutant, (non-effective) 
Quarter- master and Interpreter, 
(non-effective.) 

Interpreter, ditto 

Surgeon ••• ... ... ... 

Assistant-surgeon 

Non-commissioned and 
Rank and File : 

Serjeants M« ••• ••• 

Corporals 

Drummers and Fifcrs 

Privates 

Effective Non-commissioned 
Staff: 

Serjeant-major 

Quartermastcr-serjeant 
Schoolmaster-serjeant 

Non-effective non-commissioned 
Staff, &c.; 
Hospital-serjeant 
Drill- serjeant 
Butcher-serjeant 
Drill-corporal eee 
Drum-major 
Fife-majoi 
Pay-scrjeants 
Colour-serjeants 
Head schoolmaster 
Assistant ditto . • 

Schoolmistress ... 

Establishment under Interpreter 
and Quarter-master. 

Bazar servants 

Washermen 

Watermen ... ••• 

Puckallics SM ••• ••• 

Sweepers ... 

Apothecary 
Second ditto 
Assistant ditto ••• ... 

Second Dresser. .. 

Regimental Moonshee 


Establishment in 1 853 1 . 


Bengal : 

1 Regiment, 
8 Comps. 


2 

2 

2 

IO 

jti 

8 


40 

40 

16 

6.|0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

8 

1 

2 
I 

6 


16 

16 

Provided 
for under 
the genoral 
Medical Re- 
gulations. 


Madras: 

1 Regiment, 
ii (Join)*. 


2 

2 

2 

10 

l6 

a 

1 

1 


40 

40 

16 

640 


1 

1 

1 

8 

8 


1 

9 

5 

16 


Bombay : 

1 Regiment, 
U Comps. 


Difference of Establishment between a Regiment of European 
Infantry of the Bengal Establishment .mil that of 


2 

2 

2 

10 

1(3 

f] 


40 

40 

16 

640 


1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 


3 

25 

25 

24 

1 

1 

1 

4 


MADRAS 


Vide Non-effective staff 


None at Madras 


] Allowance for the 
> school granted at 
J Madras. 

“ Artificers” at Madras 


None at Madras 
Ditto 


! None at Madras 


None at Bengal 


BOMBAY’. 


Quarter-master at Bombay. 

Combined with tjuarter- 
lnastor in Bengal. 


Vide Non-effectivc staff 

None at Bombay. 

None at Bombay 


Allowance for the school 
grunted at Bombay 

Provided for by allowances 
at Bombay. 

Two less at Bombay. 

None at Bengal. 

None at Bengal. 

Eight more at Bombay 
None at Bombay. 


“ Steward” at Bombay. 

“ Apprentices” at Bombay. 
None at Bombay. 


Military Secretary’s Office, 
11th October 1832. 


J, SALMOND, 

Mil. Sec. 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 53 . 

STATEMENT showing the Number of Officers withdrawn from each Regular Regiment of Cavalry and Infantry, 
for Staff and Detached Employment, in each Year from 1813 to 1831. 


Prior to the New Organ isation. 


Subsequent to the New Organisation. 



Bengal : 


ao 

•O 
«— 1 
OO 

.-4 

to 

JO 

ao 

00 

So 

1819. 

§ 

JO 

35 

r«l 

ft* 

O* 

00 

£0 

ft* 

CO 

r— 1 

ft) 

OO 

O 

ft* 

CO 

M 

~~ 

CD 

ft* 

OO 

1 

s? 

ao 

$ 

00 

si 

00 


i 

1st Regiment Cavalry 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

G 

1 5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

! 3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■2 d 

ditto 


2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

4 

1 4 

G 

5 

4 

4 

, 4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 


ditto 


2 

3 

1 

l 

1 

2 

2 

! 1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4(lt 

ditto 


2 

2 

1 

I 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 

5 

f> 

6 

5 

5 

fltli 

ditto 


‘1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 1 4 

3 

4 

G 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Gth 

iliuo 


1 

i ••• 

1 

1 1 

i ‘i 

: 4 

3 

1 1 

2 

1 

2 

1 3 

3 

; * 

2 

2 

2 

3 

7tli 

ditto 


! 1 

j 

... 

i 1 

. 1 

1 


... 

1 

1 

1 

! 2 

l 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

mh 

ditto 


A 

"3 

3 

< 2 

1 

i 2 

A 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

J 4 

! 4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

2 

rjtli 

ditto 


• ■ A 

... 

... 


• •• 

... 

... 

Mf 

• •• 

1 

1 ... 

... 

j 4 

1 4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

10(1) 

ditto 

... 

««• 

... 

... 

• M 

Mt 

... 

IM 

MS 

• ss 

... 

... 


3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 st European Reg. 

•7 

7 

5 

4 

G 

r> 

6 

G 

G 

5 

2 

1 

1 2 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2d 

ditto 

... 

... 

... 


... 

AAA 

• A • 

« ■ ■ 

Ml 

III 

l ... 

2 

2 

: 2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 st Reg. Native Inf. 

3 

! 3 

3 

4 

5 

G 

9 

7 

9 

1 » 

4 

3 

1 3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2il 

ditto 


10 

J ° 

10 

r> 

5 

3 

7 

G 

9 

H 

13 

G 

5 

: 4 

f> 

5 

3 

2 

2 

mi 

ditto 


8 

1 H 

7 

(j 

G 

G 

G 

12 

8 

9 

7 

! 4 

4 

3 

A I A 

2 

All 

4 th 

ditto 

... 

1 2 

14 

10 

4 

f> 

5 

4 

7 

10 

1! 

7 

7 ! 5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

f,th 

ditto 


1 1 

iG 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

9 

7 

G 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

Gth 

ditto 


1 1 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

11 

11 

1 1 

I 10 

5 

fi 

1 5 

f> 

4 

3 

2 

3 

7 th 

ditto 


8 

ti 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

12 

14 

1 *3 

G 

G 

G 

6 

5 

4 

5 

5 

ath 

ditto 


10 

iG 

10 

u 

10 

9 

9 

9 

1 1 

10 

7 

5 

1 r> 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

9 th 

ditto 


7 

G 

G 

G 

6 

9 

10 

10 

1 1 

! 9 

7 

G 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

loth 

ditto 


10 

20 

1 1 

12 

»3 

lf> 

15 

if) 

21 

12 

9 

7 

1 5 

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

nth 

ditto 

... 

9 

8 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

G 

G 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

oil) 

ditto 

... 

1 1 

*3 

5 

5 

5 

7 

G 

8 

12 

n 

9 


G 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

l.jth 

ditto 


11 

12 

7 

7 

9 

8 

12 

12 

11 

9 

4 

5 

3 

3 

I 

3 

4 

2 

14 th 

ditto 

... 

H 

13 

u 

7 

8 

9 

12 

14 

11 

13 

G 

f> 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

i'»th 

ditto 


9 

9 

8 1 

7 

7 

8 

12 

10 

1 1 

1 1 1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

6 

4 

4 

16 th 

ditto 


9 

11 

4 

f> 

4 

7 

8 

] 1 

8 

1 G 

0 | 

G 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

17 th 

ditto 


10 

10 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

8 

8 

| 7 

0 | 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

lit th 

ditto 

... 

7 

(i 

9 

7 

9 

8 

10 

1 1 

13 

11 

1 5 

9 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

• 9th 

ditto 

... 

7 

5 

4 

8 

11 

5 

5 

12 i 

I 11 

G 

5 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

aotli 

ditto 

... 

7 

10 

G 

6 

8 

4 

5 

7 

5 ! 

! 14 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

•■'1st 

ditto 


U 

18 

9 

8 

8 

1 1 

13 

12 

12 | 

9 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

22(1 

ditto 


12 

! >4 

9 

8 

10 

8 

10 

11 

14 ! 

14 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

23 d 

ditto 


ti 


7 

7 

8 

8 

14 

12 

14 

>3 

8 

8 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

24 th 

ditto 


9 J 

! »« 

5 

8 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

9 

6 

G 

3 

3 

. 4 

4 

3 

3 

2f,th 

ditto 


8 1 

j >3 

8 

8 

8 

10 

12 

12 

9 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2(itl) 

ditto 

... 

7 

*3 

7 

6 

G 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

27 th 

ditto 


10 

1 11 

8 

10 

10 

13 

9 

9 

12 

11 

4 

7 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

2l)tl) 

ditto 


10 

15 

8 

(i 

7 

1 9 

9 

7 

10 

10 

9 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

1 

2 

29 th 

ditto 


9 

12 1 

« 

8 

7 

7 

1 1 

11 

14 

11 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

30 th 

ditto 


ti 

7 

3 ! 

5 

4 

6 

G 

6 

8 

7 

4 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 lit 

ditto 

... 

• 

• • • 

• •• 

... 


• •• 

... 

1 M 

... 

7 

7 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

32 d 

ditto 


* * • 

• •• 

• •• 

• «• 

• •• 

Ml 

... 

• •« 

... 

6 

5 1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

33 d 

ditto 


S.S 

a a a 


• • • 


• •• 

... 

SSs 

... 

6 

4 i 

5 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

34 th 

ditto 


• •• 

IM 

• • a 

• •• 

IM 

• mm 


• •• 

... 

7 

4 * 

4 j 

f> 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

35tl* 

ditto 


9M 



• •• 

IM 

• •• 

... 

III 

... 


f> 

1 

2 

1 

... 

4 

3 

2 

36 th 

ditto 



• M 

• •• 

• •• 

IM 

• •• 

•• • 

III 

... 

MS 

8 

6 

4 1 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

37‘h 

ditto 

... 

IM 

IM 

Ml 



Ml 


• • A 

... 

IM 

4 

4 

3 i 

3 

a 

4 

4 

3 

38 th 

ditto 


• M 


• • A 

0 . 

A A A 

Ml 

... 

All 

... 

AAA 

5 ! 

5 

■ 4 1 

4 

5 

3 

3 

3 

39th 

ditto 


• • A 

Aft 


• •• 

III 


... 

• II 

... 

• 1 A , 

7 1 

8 

G 1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

l 

40 th 

ditto 


• • • 

III 

• M 

• •• 

IM 

• •• 

IM 

*11 

... 

Ml 

VM, j 

... 

2 j 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 
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Trior to the New Organisation. 

| Subsequent to the New Organization. 





* 0 

to 


at 

d 

00 

5 

00 

of 

CO 


-1 

d 

! ,, 

s 

cS 

d 


Bengal — continued. 

33 

r-H 

35 

x> 

pa 

3 

3 

QD 

Q* 

iX> 

QO 



1 00 

1 £ 

at 

GO 

rH 

ao 

00 

41 st Ret;. Native Inf. 

»a« 


... 

aaa 

... 


• •a 

... 

■ aa 


7 

7 

5 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

43 d 

ditto 

• •• 

... 


aaa 

aaa 



aaa 

a aa 


• aa 

5 

8 

7 

6 

7 

5 

3 

2 

43 d 

ditto 



... 

aaa 

aaa 



ata 

• •a 

aa# 

• aa 

9 

4 

I 4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

■ 

44 th 

ditto 



a • a 


• aa 

... 


aaa 

aaa 


... 

4 

7 

7 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

45th 

ditto 

«*• 


... 


a aa 

... 



aaa 

aa# 


7 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

46 th 

ditto 

• M 





... 


... 

aaa 

... 

... 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

47 th 

ditto 

... 


... 

• aa 

... 

... 



aaa 

aaa 


5 

2 

, 5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

48 th 

ditto 




aaa 


... 


... 



... 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 


4 

49 th 

ditto 

... 


... 

aa 1 

... 



... 

aaa 

... 


4 

3 

2 

1 

l 

1 

2 

1 

50 th 

ditto 

... 





... 



... 


Ml 

4 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

51 st 


... 

... 

a • a 

aaa 

... 

... 



• *a 


• aa 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

53d 

ditto 

... 

... 

1 la 

aaa 

... 




aaa 

... 

a 1 a 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

53d 

ditto 


• • ■ 


aaa 

... 

... 


aaa 

... 


a 1 a 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

54th 

ditto 

• •t 

111 

a «a 

aaa 


• •a 


Ml 

... 

... 


8 

6 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

55Hl 

ditto 

• •• 

«6| 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 


• aa 

aaa 

8 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

56 th 

ditto 

• •# 


... 

... 


• •• 


aaa 

... 



4 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

57th 

ditto 

• M 

a aa 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 


aaa 


6 

4 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

50 t]l 

ditto 

Ml 

• a* 


... 

aaa 

• aa 

... 

aaa 

... 



7 

9 

7 

4 

5 

8 

(> 

5 

59* 

ditto 

Ml 

mi 


aaa 

• *. 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 



... 

9 

5 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

60 th 

ditto 

... 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

• aa 

a ia 

aaa 

... 


... 

3 

2 

5 

G 

5 

3 

3 

2 

6 lSt 

ditto 

Ml 

an 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

a ia 

• aa 

... 

... 


aaa 

4 

3 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

63 d 

ditto 

Ml 

aaa 


... 

aaa 

• ■• 


... 


• aa 

aaa 

I 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

63 d 

ditto 


• •a 

••• 

... 

aaa 

... 

• •• 


aaa 

••• 

• aa 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

64 th 

ditto 

Ml 

... 



aia 

• •a 

aaa 


aaa 

a aa 

■ aa 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

65th 

ditto 

... 


... 

• •• 

aaa 



... 

aaa 

aaa 

a aa 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

66 th 

ditto 

M* 

aaa 


aaa 



aaa 


• la 

a aa 


4 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

4 

3 

67th 

ditto 

III 

iai 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

a •• 


aaa 

aaa 

v» 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

3 

2 

l 

1 

68th 

ditto 

Ml 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 

• aa 

2 

5 

G 

6 

3 

5 

3 

69 th 

ditto 

... 

aaa 


aaa 


• •a 


aaa 

• a# 

aaa 

Ml 

••• 

5 

4 

5 

5 

8 

7 

6 

70 th 

ditto 

Ill 

iib 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• | 



aaa 

i 

aaa 

• at 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

3 

3 

71 St 

ditto 

• «a 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

aaa 

• aa 


• at 

• #• 


3 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

72J 

ditto 

III 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

III 




• aa 

• aa 

3 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

1 3 

73d 

ditto 



aaa 

aaa 

• •a 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 


in 

• If 

• at 

5 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

j 3 

74th 

ditto 

tea 



... ( 

aaa 


aaa 

aaa 


l aa# 

Ml 

• •a 

7 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

'.I 





369 

345 

223 

249 

375 

310 

3*4 

359 

360 

399 

387 

347 

324 

315 

300 

1273 

349 


Average : 

• •• 

4 i 

5* 

3 i 

3 i 

31 

1 

4 

41 

41 

5i 

4 i 



n 



El 


69 


Madras : 




















1st Regiment Cavalry 

5 

7 

! « 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2(1 

ditto 

111 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3d 

ditto 

• at 

1 

1 

3 

3 

a 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4th 

ditto 

111 

a 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

] 

5th 

6th 

ditto 


2 

1 

1 

1 

a 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

4 

3 

ditto 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

5 

;1 

3 

3 

7th 

ditto 

in 

aaa 

... 

ait 

1 


l 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

8th 

ditto 

• •• 

aaa 

1 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1st European Reg 
ad ditto 

• •• 

10 

• •• 

10 

aaa 

11 

aaa 

13 

• aa 

10 

••• 

12 

• •• 

13 

• aa 

11 

• aa 

10 

... 

8 

••• 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

6 

4 

I 8 

7 

lit Res. Native Inf. j 

aaa 

aaa 

aaa 

• •• 

5 

. 8 

9 

7 

6 

6 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

\ 

ad 

ditto 

IM 

13 

*3 

13 

u 

10 

13 

11 

11 

7 

8 

7 

6 

7 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 d 

ditto 

Ml 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

* 

9 

7 

8 

8 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4th 

ditto 

• •• 

4 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9 

10 

7 

10 

8 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

5 

2 

5th 

ditto 

too 

7 

6 

9 

7 

7 

5 

• 6 

6 

5 

5 

1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 


v. P 


( continued ) 
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Appendix (A.)— No. 53 — continued. 


*>• 00 05 © -• Q) CO 

i— p— t CM 

x oo x x ao X oo 


6th Reg. Native Inf. 
7th ditto 

Nth ditto 

Qth ditto 

loth ditto 

ilth ditto 

I'Jth ditto 

13th ditto 

14th ditto 

i;,th ditto 

ilith ditto 

17th ditto 

18th ditto 

19th ditto 

20th ditto 

2lst ditto 

2id ditto 

23d ditto 

2 1 th ditto 

ditto 


27th ditto 


29th ditto 

30th ditto 


35th ditto 


37th ditto 


39th ditto 


44th ditto 

45th ditto 


47th ditto 

48th ditto 

49th ditto 


6 6 6 7 

8 B 9 » 

8 0 8 7 

9 7 B 7 

9 10 10 11 

10 10 1 2 10 

3 5 5 8 

8 4 3 3 


5 4 3 3 

7 a a a 

••• •*• ••• 

7 5 «. 

7 7 11 10 


9 8 7 9 12 

7 7 8 7 7 

12 10 885 

6 5 I) 0 7 

10 9 | II 7 8 

10 11 n 12 13 

8 8 7 9 10 

a 6 8 9 9 

a 5 5 a 5 

7 8 8 6 5 

9 9 9 H 6 

3 8 5 6 9 

9 9 7 3 7 

6 5 4 5 3 

a a u a 10 

5 a a 7 7 

9999a 

54234 

7 a 9 8 11 


X 

P-1 

$ 

X 

rn 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 



165 183 1117 195 195 234 232 229 1 217 1 223 


31 3* 3* 4 4 31 31 31 
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Appendix (A.)— No. 53— continued. 


Prior to the New Organisation. 
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1 
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Subsequent to the New Organisation. 
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78 APPENDIX TO REPORT SELECT COMMITTEE. 


APPENDIX (A.)— No. 54. 


A Rh TURN of the Establishment of a Regiment of Dragoons and of a Regiment of 
Infantry in the East-Indies in the Year 1818 , .and at the present time; together with 
the numbers of Corps of each Description, and of the Troops or Companies belonging to 
each Corps; and where alterations of Establishment have intermediately taken place, 
showing the date of the Alteration. 


ESTABLISHMENTS OF REGIMENTS OF DRAGOONS IN INDIA. 


RANKS. 


Colonel . . 
Lieutenant-colonel 
Majors . . 
Captains . . 
Lieutenants 
Cornets . . 
Paymaster 
Adjutant . . 
Quartermaster . . 
Surgeon . . 
Assistant Surgeons 
Veterinary Surgeon 


Regimental Serjeant-major 
Troop Serjeant-major 
Pay master- seijeant 
Armourer-seijeant 
Saddler- serjeant . . 
Schoolmaster-serjennt 
Orderly-room Clerk, as serjeant 
Serjeants . , 

Corporals 
Trumpet-major 
Trumpeters 
Farriers . . 

Privates .. 


Totals 


* Recruiting Troop in i ft 13: 

1 Captain. 

2 Lieutenants. 

1 Troop Soijeant-ihftjor. 
ft Serjeants, 
ft Corporals. 

4 Trumpeters. 

•24 Total (in 1813). 

20 Privates added 25 Dec. 1 8a6. 

44 Total (in 1B32J. 



In 1813 . 


In 1832 . 

. 

Numbers of each Rank. 

Numbers 
of each Hank. 

(A.) 

(B.) 

(C.) 

(D.) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

ll 

11 

9 

22 

22 

22 

18 

10 

10 

10 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11 

11 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ft 1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

48 

58 

58 

40 

48 

58 

58 

40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

13 

11 

— 

«— 

— 

8 

760 

950 

1,050 

627 

941 

L 151 

1,251 

789 

In i 81 3 there were three different kinds 

consisting 
of 9 Troops, 

of Establishments ; one Regiment as de- 

including 

tailed in column (A.), three Regiments 

the Recruiting 

as in (B.), and one Regiment as in (C.), 

Troop 

being five in all, and consisting of 11 
Troops in each Corps, of which* one is 
stationed in Great Britain for the purpose 
of recruiting. 

In all 5,645 men. 

at Home. 

4 Regiments, 
in all 

3,156 men. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS OF INFANTRY REGIMENTS IN INDIA. 


RANKS. 


In 1813. 


Numbers of each llmik, kc. 


Colonel . . 
Lieutenant-colonels 
Majors .. 

Captains. . 

Lieutenants 
Ensigns . . 

Paymaster 
Adjutant. . 
Quartermaster 
Surgeon . . 
Assistant-surgeon 

Seijeant-major . . 
Quartermaster-8erjcant 
Paymaster-serjeant 
Armourer-scijeant 
Schoolmaster-serjcant . . 
Orderly-room Clerk, as) 
Serjeant . . j 
Colour-serjeant 
Serjeants 
Corporals 
Drum-major 
Drummers and Fifers 
Privates , . 


Totals 


Recruiting Company : 

1 Captain, 
a Lieutenants. 

8 Serjeants. 

8 Corporals. ' 

»9 


(E.) 

(!'•) . 

(G.) 

(no 


Companies. 

10 Companies. 

10 Companies. 

10 Companies. 

() Compai 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

*■> 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

22 

22 

22 

22 

20 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

2 

* 

a 

0 

1 

x 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

20 

30 

40 

r>o 

27 


40 

50 

60 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

21 

21 

21 

12 

570 

* 760 

.950 

1,140 

G 9 !> 

V) 

0 1 

918 

1,128 

1.338 

8 37 


In 1813 there were 19 Battalions, of 10 Companies in 
each, stationed in India, and 17 Recruiting Companies in 
Great Britain. 

The Battalions were of four different Establishments, 
as above detailed, and of the following Numbers ; viz. 

1 as shown by column (E.) 707 

1 .. ditto .. (F.) 918 

9 .. ditto .. IG.) each 1,128 .. 10,152 

8 .. ditto .. (H.) — 1,338 .. 10,704 


In 1832 . 

Numbers of 
cadi Hank, &c. 


19 Battalions. 22,481 

Add 17 Recruiting Companies . . 323 

In all . . . . 22,804 


Afprniuv (A.) 
No. 5 k 

II. Organization. 


[and a Depot Com- 
puny at Horne, 
constating of— 

1 Captain, 

2 Lieutenants, 

1 Ensign, 

4 Serjeants, 

4 Corporals, 
and 

1 Drummer. 

Li 

so Battalion* of 
R37 men each, 
iti, 740 

•20 Depot 
Comps. of 
13 each 260 

In all 17,000 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Alterations in 

Establishment, Ac. INTERMEDIATE ALTERATIONS OF ESTABLISHMENT BETWEEN 1813 AND 183:2. 

•»f H.M.'s Cavalry 

ami fnfantry in . 

India. 

25th March 1814; an augmentation of 10 Serjeants, 10 Corporals, and 90 Privates to the Regi- 
ment detailed in column (A.) 

25th December 1814; a reduction of 100 Privates from one of the Regiments in column (B.), and 
from the regiment in column (C.) 

15th December 1816 ; the Cavalry Regiments in India were reduced to four, and their Establish- 
ments to the strength detailed in column (D.) with the exception of 20 Privates, who were added 
to the Recruiting Troop on the 25th December 1826, and of the Orderly-room Clerk, who was first 
borne upon the Establishment of each Corps from 1st January 1832, a Private being at the same 
time reduced in lieu of that appointment. 

Two Battalions (E.) and (G.) were augmented 200 Rank and File each, and four Recruiting 
Companies were reduced, making an increase of 34 a men from the 25th December 1813. 

A Battalion of 1,000 Rank and File (G.) was added, and a Reduction of 200 Rank and File made 
from another Butt 'lion ( 11 .), causing an increase of 918 men from ‘25th December 1814. 

Battalions increased to 21, but their Establishments reduced so as to make the total force less by 
7G1 men than in the preceding year, from 25th December 1815. 

Buttalions decreased to 15 (their Establishments being as follow), from 25th December 1816; w*. 
14 Battalions of 1,000 Rank and File each (G.) and one Battalion of 800 Rank and File (F.) being 
0,347 men less than in 1816. 

An Augmentation of 200 Rank and File, from 25th December 1817, took place, by which the 15 
Battalions were made 1,000 Rank and File each. Two Recruiting Companies were added at the 
same time, causing altogether an increase of 248 men. 

The Establishment consisted of 16 Battalions, from 25th December 1821 ; viz. 5 of 800 Rank 
and File each (I 4 .), and 1 1 of 1,000 Rank and File each (G.). The Recruiting Companies were also 
reduced at the same time to 10. These alterations only occasioned an increase of two men. 

A Recruiting Company was added 2^th December 1822. 

The forces were increased from 2,0th December 1824 by a Battalion of Soo Rank and File rand 
on the 7th, 8th and 10th February, and 22d March 182/5, by four Battalions of 1,000 Rank and File 
each, which, with the augmentation of five Battalions from 800 to 1,000 Rank and File, made the 
Establishment for 182,5 as follows; viz. 20 Battalions of 1,000 Rank and File each, and one of 800, 
being on increase of 6,632 men. 

The force altered to 20 Battalions of 1,000 Rank and File each, and 20 Recruiting Companies, 
from 25th December 1825, occasioning a decrease of 899 men. 

A third Assistant-surgeon was added to each Battalion from 25th December 1826, but reduced 
on the 25th December 1828 

From the 25th December 1828 all the Battalions were reduced to the uniform cstabIishment v 'of 
740 Rank and File, as detailed in the preceding column, with the exception of the Orderly-room 
( lerk, who was substituted for a Private, from the let January 1832. 

One more Battalion was borne from 25th December 1829, but the Establishment was reduced 
again to 20 Battalions from 1st January 1832, the Supernumerary Regiment having returned to this 
country. 


War-Office, 14th March 1832. 


JOHN HOBHOtjSE. 
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III — JD I S T R I B UTION. 


APPENDIX (A.) — No. 55. 


A RETURN shewing the Distribution of the Arm* in India, in the Years 1813, 1820, and 1830. 



1 st Junuary 1813 . 

Jst January 1820 . 

1 st Julv 1830 . 

BENGAL TROOPS: 


- - - - 


... 


_ 




Bengal, Bahar, and Cuttack : 

No. of 
Corps. 

| No, of 
Europeans, 

No. of 
Natives 

No. of 
Coips. 

No. of 
Europeans 

No. of 
. Natives 

No. of 
• Corps. 

1 

No. of j No. 01 
Europeans.; Native 

Fort William : 

-- 



— 

1 

1 

- - 

L. 

_ 


Head-quarters Corps of Engineers. . 

l 

— 



1 

t 



| 1 


1 

Companies of European Artillery . , 

8 

957 

(if) 4 


! 

1 



I 

Ditto of Golundauze 

l 

— 

9 ° 






1 

Regiments of European Infantry . . 

l 

995 

1 

1 928 

— 

1 

822 


Dum Duirf: 





1 

i 





Troops European Horse Artillery . . 
Companies ditto Foot ditto 

— 

— 

— 

11 

780 

971 

1 

U 

126 

669 

28 

270 

Companies of Native ditto 

— . 

— 

— 

3 

4 

58 8 

*1 

6 

Sfi/; 

Barrackpore : 










Regiments of Native Infantry 

5 

130 

5,377 

4 

7 * 

4.579 

6 

146 

4,299 

Bally Gunj : 

Governor-general's Body Guard . . 

1 

5 

138 

1 

10 

43 i 

1 

G 

*37 

AlUpore : 



1 

[ 







Calcutta Native Militia 

1 

1 

4 

1,834 

1 

2 

*.938 

1 

4 

*, 3*7 

Ch insura : 










Companies of European Infantry , . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

358 


Midnapore and Balasore : 

Regiments of Native Infantry 

1 

31 

94 * 

1 

21 

1,084 

1 

34 

752 

Burdwan : 










Provincial Battalion 

1 

3 

1,134 

1 

2 

1,336 

1 

4 

+9C6 

Moorshedabad : 










Provincial Battalion 

1 

3 

767 

1 

2 

868 




Cuttack: 










Regiments Native Infantry 

2 

49 

2,005 

2 

36 

3,109 

1 

30 

744 

Cuttack Legion 

— • 


— 

1 

11 

79 * 



Berhampore : 

Regiments European Infantry 

Ditto Native Infkntry . . . . f . . 

1 

41. 

1,040 

1 

l 

951 

23 

*,099 

1 &7 
Comps. 

1 | 

} *,355 

36 

7*3 


• Furnish details for Cuttack, Berhunpore, Gorruckpore, Dacca, Mullye, Sylbct, Assam, Chittagong, and Arracan. (continued.] 

t Since disbanded. ' ' 
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Appendix (A.)— No. 55 — continued. 


BENGAL TROOPS — continued. 


1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1 

1st July 1830. 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Bengal, uahar, & Cuttack— -continued. 

Corps* 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

'Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Dacca : 











Regiment of Native Infantry 


i 

if» 

471 

i 

10 

575 

l 

24 

718 

Dacca Provincial Battalion 

. . 

1 

3 

1,050 

1 

2 

1,104 

1 

3 

*939 

Dinapore : 

Company European Artillery 








1 

114 

44 

Ditto Native Artillery 

, , 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

194 




Regiments European Infantry 


— ■ 

— 

— 

1 

980 

— 

1 

851 


Regiments Native Infantry 


1 

28 

1,048 

H- 

25 

1,604 

fs 

49 

1.493 

Kissengungc : 

Regiment of Native Infantry 


l 

27 


t 

9 

528 




Patna : 











Patna Provincial Battalion 

, m 

t 

3 

y°2 

1 

2 

1,236 

1 

3 

11.387 

Companies of Native Invalids 

•• 

3 

— 

324 






Monghyr 

Companies of Native Invalids 

m m 

2 

— 

21(5 







Bhaugulporc : 









895 


Regiment of European Infantry . . 

Hill Rangers 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 



1 

2 


1 

3 

57a 

1 

5 

455 

Mullyc : 

Regiment Native Infantry 



_ 


. 

mmm 

, 

1 

*3 

751 

Chumparum Light Infantry 


— 

— 

— 

1 

12 

1,55s 




Ilazaurcebaugh : 

Ramghur Battalion 

.. 

1 

15 

L444 

1 

18 

1,903 

1 

7 

999 

Bidzygurli : 

Company European Foot Artillery 

• • 

1 

84 

150 







Titalyah : 

Rungpore Battalion 

ft # 

. 

_ 

— 

1 

12 

1,400 i 




Purneah : 







i 




Provincial Battalion 

■ • 

X 

3 

862 

1 

2 

882 




Totals . . 

• • 

— 

2,388 

21,622 

— 

3.931 

37,246 

— 

5,440 

16,776 




24,010 

* 

31,177 


32,216 

Troop Horse Artillery . . 

.. 


— 






1 

*4 

- t 

Companies of Foot 


— 

10 

mmm 

IK 


Body Guard 

• • 


1 


„ . 

1 



Corps of European Infantry 
Ditto Native ditto 

Ditto Provincials and Locals 

• • 

• • 

• • 

— 

■ 

'5* 

* 

3 

10f 

11 

— 

6 

1 



* Since disbanded. t Furnish a detachment to Monghyr. $ Since difhttwtfrt. 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 —continued. 


1 

ht January 1813 , 

1 ht January I8a!0. 

1 st July 1830 . 

BENGAL TROOPS— continued. 

— 


— 

— 

1 

1 


— 

• 


No. of 

! No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No, of 

| No. of 

Country between Bauak and Oude, includ- 

Corps. 

European*. 

Nutivos. 

Corps. 

Euiopeuns. Natives 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

| Natives. 

ing Posts on the Banks of the Gangks ■ 


1 




! 



1 

Buxar: 


i 

| 








Detachment of Europeans . . . . 1 


i 

i 








Artillery and Infantry Invalids . . J 

“ 

■ “ 





1* 



Benares : 


i 








Company European Artillery 

1 

115 

75 

_ 

„ 

t 

1 

108 

4.5 

Ditto Native ditto . . 





l 

1 

203 




Regiments Native Infantry 

2 

47 

1,880 

3 

63 

3,193 

3 f 

71 

2,175 

Benares Provincial Battalion 

— 


— 

1 

a 

912 




Sultanpore (Benares) : 








j 


Regiments Native Cavalry 

1 

29 

rfi:\ 




. . 

1 

26 

496 

Ditto Native Infantry 

1 

25 

(J 40 







Companies Infantry Levies 

— 



10 

5 

1,135 




Ghazeepore : 










Regiment European Infantry 

1 

909 

— 

1 

8‘24 

— 

1 

956 


Chunar: 










Companies European Invalids 

4 

,128 

I 

4 

237 



4 

140 


Companies Native Invalids 

5 

1 

547 

2 

6 

856 




Mirzapore: 










Regiment Native Infantry 

l 

18 

940 

— 

— 

— 


27 

750 

Goruckpore : 










Regiment Native Infhntry 

l 

22 

940 



_ irr .. 

1 

*3 

807 

Goruckpore Light Infantry 

; — 


VT 

1 

>4 

l, 6 o 6 

1 




Juanpoor : 










Regiment Native Infantry 


— 

— 

— 

— 


i 

11 

3G0 

Totals 

— 

L 494 

5,885 

— 

1,152 

7,907 

1 ~ 

[ 1,362 

4,633 



7.379 

■ 

I 

9,059 | 


5,995 

Companies of Artillery 

, — 

1 



1 



1 


Corps of Native Cavalry . . 

— 

1 


__ 

— 



1 


Corps of European Infantry 


1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


Corps of Native ditto . . 


5 


... 

3 


. 

fA 

Corps of Provincials, Locals, and Levies 

— 



— 

3 


— 

— 



, . (continued.) 

• All returned under Allahabad end Chunar. f Furnishes a Detachment to Ghazeepore. \ Fumiahei e Detachment to Azimgurh. 

* v, Q 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 — continued. 



1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

Ut July 1830. 

BENGAL TROOPS -continued. 











No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. or 

No. of 

No. of 

Oude : 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

CorpB, 

Europeans, 

Natives. 

Lucknow : 










Company Native Foot Artillery . , 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

197 




Regiments Native Infantry 

a 

46 

1,901 

•2 

35 

2,130 

2 

50 

1.624 

Scetapore : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . . . 

1 

20 

940 

1 

20 

1,067 

1 

23 

887 

Secrora : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

1 

23 

940 

1 

16 

1,040 

1 

22 

753 

Sultanpore (Oude) : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

1 

21 

1,023 

1 

20 

1,124 

1* 

23 

863 

Pertaubghur : 










Regiment Native Cavalry 

i 

23 

rM 

1 

21 

739 




Regiments Native Infantry 

i 

22 

942 

1 

15 

1,084 

I,. 

25 

682 

Totals .. 

— 

*55 

0,309 


129 

7.38i 



143 

4,809 



0,464 


7,510 


4,959 

Company of Golundauze . , 

— 


- 

— 

1 


mmmm 

- 


Corps of Native Cavalry . . 

— 



— 

1 


— 

— 


Ditto . . Infantry . . 

•mmm 

() 

■ 

6 

_ 

6 

Dooab, or Territory between the Ganges 










and Jumna: 










Allahabad : 




1 






Companies of Sappers and Miners 

— 

— 


G 

58 

868 

3 

8 

409 

Companies European Artillery .. 

2 

104 

300 

1 

82 

91 

1 

105 

45 

Regiment Native Infantry 

1 

. 22 

041 

1 

26 

1,076 

1$ 1 

32 

1,139 

Battalion Native Invalids 

1 

7 

1,019 

1 

a 

906 




Company European Artillery Invalids . . 

— 



— 

— 


l 

36 


Cawnpore : 










Troops European Horse Artillery 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

a 1 

938 

56 

Companies Foot Artillery 

a 

>57 

Goo 

2 

170 

180 

at 

340 

134 

Ditto Native ditto 

8 

5 

1,222 

4 

3 

- 790 

9 1 

7 

16 

939 

Regiment Dragoons 

l 

711 

— 

1 

678 


1 

598 


Regiment European Infantry 

l 

1.114 

— 

1 

1,035 


1 

983 


Regiment Native Cavalry . . • . 

l 

20 

564 

— 

— 

— 

! 1 

29 

485 

Company Pioneers . . . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

. 

■ 

1 

.3 * 

104 

Regiments Native Infantry 

ij 

35 

1,410 


29 

1,562 

3* 

73 -f 

2.329 

Companies Infantry Levies 

— 

— 

— 

10 

6 

1,138 




Cawnpore Provincial Battalion . . 

— 

— 

_ ' 

1 

a 

912 

1 

3 

956# 

Rohillah Cavalry 

— 



1 

1 

170 





9 Supplies i Detachment to Dwarka. 

t Furnish Details for Futtchghur, Lucknow, SeeUpore, Secrora, Sultan pQjre, Portaubghur, Bareilly, Moradabad, 

Gurrawarra, Boitool, and Jubbulpore. 

t Furnish a Detachment to CaJpec. <,,, § Since disbanded. 

V 
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BENGAL TROOPS — continued. 


1st January 1813. 


Dooab, or Territory between the Gances j*o of 
and Jumna— continued. 


Futtehgurli : 

Company European Artillery 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Locrl Horse • . . 

Furruckabad Provincial Battalion . . 

Mynpooree : 

Regiments Native Infantry 
Companies of Infantry Levies 

Etawah : 

Regiment Native Infantry 
Meerut : 

Troops European Horse Artillery 
Ditto Native . . ditto 
Company European Foot Artillery 
Regiment Dragoons 
Regiment European Infantry 
Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

Ditto Native Infantry . . 

AUigurh : 

Companies of Sappers and Miners 

Company Pioneers 

Regiment Native Infantry 

Seharunpoor : 

Seharunpoor Provincial Battalion . . 
Regiment Native Infantry 


1st January 1820. 


1st July 1830. 


Totals 


Troop Horse Artillery 
Companies Artillery 
Regiments European Dragoons 
Regiments Native Cavalry . , 
Regiments European Infantry 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Corps Provincials! Locals, and Levies 
(Infantry^ 

Corps Local Horse 
Companies Sappers and Miners, and 
Pioneers 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

f No. of 

No. of 

1 

j No. of 

I 

No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

i Europeans. 

i_ 

Natives. 

1 

j Corps. 

Europeans. 1 Natives. 

I 

1 

79 

150 

1 

108 

1 

j 

i 82 

i 



1 

35 

941 

i 

1 1 

! 5*4 

1 

20 

775 

1 

2 

848 



1 



" 

— 


1 

3 

' 9 1 * 

l 

1 

3 

843* 

1 

i 

| 22 

950 

— 

— 


1 

25 

842 

* 



JO 

5 

1 ‘.‘43 

1 

1 



* 

; 13 

470 

1 

‘9 

‘.033 

i 

‘3 

402 

3 

1 

! 347 

84 

3 

349 

‘73 

3 

363 

81 

— 

! — 

— 


— 

— 

1 

10 

1 133 


1 

— 


— 

— 

1 

103 

1 45 

i 

l 

786 

— 

1 

698 

8 

1 

628 

l 

974 

— 

1 

1,205 

— 

1 

0G8 

1 

i 

2 « 

565 

— 

— 

— 

1 

25 

! 538 

l 

22 

940 

1 

,5 1 

‘,055 

2 

49 

‘,596 

• 

— 

— 

— 


j 

2 

1 

a 

373 

l 

3 

9 ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

I03 

i 

24 

940 


8 

547 

1 

34 

842 

— 

— 

■ 

1 

3 

9‘2 

1 

3 

1,065* 

i 

34 

940 





1 


1 

1 

4.521 

‘ 2.975 

— 

4.5 >6 j 

‘4,07a 

— 

4.795 ; 

1 

4,134 


‘7.496 


18,588 


18,919 


3 


— 

3 

1 *""* 

6 


— 

‘3 


— 

8 



‘3 


— 

2 


— . 

2 


— 

2 


— 

2 


— ■ 

— 


— 

2 


— • 

2 


— 

2 

1 

— 

2 


— 

8 


— 

5i 

— 

10 

! 

1 


— 

5 

1 



3 


— 

1 


— 

6 



7 



* Since disbanded, 
v. Q 2 


(continued.) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 — continued. 



1st January 16 IS. 

! 1 st January 1820. 

1st July 18TI0, 

BENGAL TROOPS— continued. 




i 







No. of 

! 

i No. of 

I No. of 

, No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

| No. of 

Hoiiilcumd : 

Corps. 

i Europeans. Natives. Corps. 

Europeans 

. Natives 

. Corps. 

Europeans. Natives. 

Bareilly : 

— 

- 

, 

- 

- — - 

- 

| 

— , 

1 

Company Native Foot Artillery . . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

; 3 

U)6 

1 



Regiment Native Infantry 

1 

*20 

940 

1 

1 

1,048 

; H 

33 

1.266 

Corps Local Horse 

— 

. — 


1 

! G 

1 ,149 

1 4 

4 

649 

Bareilly Provincial Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 

! * 

1 9*2 

1 

4 

1,124* 

Moradabad : 






1 




Regiment Native Infantry . . 

1 

27 

1,003 

A 

I 10 

J r>H 

\ 

11 

422 

s Shahjehanporc: 





1 

1 





Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

■ J 

10 

524 

h 

12 

402 

Totals .. 

— 

47 

1,943 


r,o 

4>363 

i 

— 

64 

3,863 



>>99° 


4.403 


3.927 

Company Golundauzc 


- 


__ 

1 


-1 . | 




Regiments Native Infuntry . . 

— 

2 



2 


— « 

24 

Corps Local Horse . . 



M. 


1 

1 


— 

1 


Corps Provincials 

— 

— 


\ 

1 


1 

1 


Acquisitions from Nepaul: 


1 


1 






Almorah : 




! 






Company of Pioneers 

— 

— 

— 

1 j 

2 

104 

1 

2 

103 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 

— 




h \ 

8 1 

647 

i 

9 

421 ; 

Kumaoon Local Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 i 

1 

7 

>.*49 

1 

5 

781 

Lohooghaut : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

10 

422 

Debra Doon : 




I 






Sirmoor Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

1 j 

i 

6 ' 

i 

1,153 

1 

6 

868 

Subatlioo : 




1 

1 

1 





Company of Pioneers 

— . 


— 

1 i 

3 

105 

X 

8 

. 103 

Nusscrcc Battalion 


— 


1 

7 , 

1.152 

1 

7 

854 

Totals .. 

— 

— 

— 

i 

33 j 

4,209 

— 

41 

3.55* 



— 



4.242 , 


3.593 

Regiments Native Infantry . . 

_ 

mm 


1 , . 

1 

_ 

1 


Corps Localsjand Provincials (Infantry) 

— 

— 


— 

3 


— 

3 


Companies of Pioneers 





2 


~ 

2 



• Since disbanded. ' 
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BENGAL Tit O 0 PS — continued. 

Country West of the Jumna and N.W. 
of the Chumbul : 

Delhi : 

Company Golundauze 

Ditto Sapper* and Miners 
Ditto Pioneers 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Delhi Provincial Battalion . . 

Rewarree : 

Company European Foot Artillery 
Regiments Native Infantry 

Muttra : 

Troop European Horse Artillery . . 
Regiments Native Cavalry , , 

Ditto Native Infantry 
Company Infan tiy Levies 

Agra: 

Company European Foot Artillery 
Troop Native Horse . . ditto 
European Regiment 

Regiment Native Infantry 

Agra Provincial Battalion . . 

Company Pioneers . . 

Bhurtpore : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 

Goorgawan : 

Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

Ditto Native Infantry 

Kumaul : 

Troop European Horse Artillery . 
Company ditto Foot ..ditto . 
Regiments Native Cavalry. . 

Company Pioneers 
Regiments Native Infantry 

Loodianah : 

Troop Native Horse Artillery 
Company European Foot ditto ; 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Company Pioneers . . * 

Regiment Native Cavalry . , 

Hansi : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 

Corps of Local Horse 
Company of Pioneers 


• • 

t • 


1 st January 1813 . 

U 

January 1^0. 


st July 18 'ftl. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Nati\es. 

1 


271 

1 

- 1 

37 1 

1 & irro- 

2 

433 





' 


tfulurs. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

cr, 

1 

3 

9 * 

2 

r, 

210 





54 

2,353 

1 * 

18 

1,022 

3 

69 

\ 

1 

— 


1 

1 

i,i4<i 

l 

3 

l,ot > 

I 

8.1 

225 






«- 

o 1 

5 3 

2,350 







. — 



— 



.. , 



1 

118 

2S 

1 

22 

Sfi /5 

l 

19 

745 

1 

28 

roN 

2 

40 

2, OGG 

1 

>7 

L 079 

2 

4 - 

L 54 * 

9 " L 

— 


10 

G 

1,126 




2 

164 

300 

3 

264 

271 

2 

2 1 G 

MO 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

138 

4 


— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

1 , 1 GG 


3 

65 

2,824 

2 

1 

3.5 

3 

2,080 

1,091 

2 J 

1 

49 

5 

1,900 

l,uf>2* 

3 

10 

273 

1 

3 

105 



- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

12 

39 * 

i 

20 

rjGG 







— 

— 


1 

lG 

»>°79 


• 


•— 

’ 



j 

, r 


1 

126 


— 

— 

— 

2 

168 

180 

2 

206 

9 ” 

— 

— 

— 

1 

‘7 I 

74 * 

2 

51 

1,007 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

] — 

2 

5 

fioG 

2 

48 

2,002 

1 

18 

1,048 

2 

46 

1,612 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1 

11 

*37 

1 

104 

375 







2 

46 

l,88o 

2 

31 

2,110 

2 

45 

1 ,G8G 

1 

3 

92 







] 

23 

566 
















1 

93 

940 

1 

19 

1,014 

1 

»5 

802 

1 

3 

889 

1 

5 

1,134 

1 

5 

839 

1 

3 

91 

.. r “V / 



_ 







Sint* disbanded. 


(continued*) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 — continued. 


1st January 1813. 


1st January 1820. 


1st July 1890. 


BENGAL TROOPS — continued. - , r 

/i . nr 4 . r * . i vi \it n v[n of No. of No* of No. of No of No. of No of No* of No* of 

Country West of the Jumna and N.W. of ^ Europeans. Natives. Corps. I Europeans. ' Natives. ; Corps. .Europeans. Natives, 

the Chambul— continued. 1 r , 


Hissar : 

Dromedary Corps 


Totals .. .. - 765 >9.688 


20,453 


Troop Horse Artillery 
Companies Foot ditto 
Regiments Native Cavalry 
Ditto European Infantry 

Ditto Native ditto 

Corps Local Horse . • 

Corps of Infantry, Locals, Provin- 
cials, and Levies 

Companies Pioneers and Sappers 
and Miners 
Dromedary Corps 

RAJpOOTHANA: 

Nusserabad : 

Company European Artillery 
Ditto Native ditto 
Regiment Native Cavalry 

Company Pioneers 

Regiments Native Infantry 
Rampoora Battalion 

Bewar : 

Mhairwarrah Local Battalion 
Neemuch : 

Troop Native Horse Artillery 
Company ditto Foot ditto • . 
Regiments NativanCavalry 
Ditto ditto Infantry 
Corps Local Horse 

Rampoora Battalion 

• 

Totals .. 


Troop Horse Artillery 
Companies Foot ditto 
Regiments Native Cavalry 
Ditto Native Infltotry . . 

Corps Local Horse 
Corps of Infantry, Locals, and Pro- 
vincials 

Companies Pioneers 


to 385 j I 
664 17.085* — i 2,833 15.987 


17.729 I 


1 8,320 


1 

78 90 

1 

103 45 

1 

1 195 



1 1 

18 742 

1 

25 539 

3 ! 

4 208 1 

1 

2 103 

3 ! 

55 3,153 j 

4 

89 3.114 

1 ! 

t 

7 600 ; 

1 



1 

1 

1 

1 

6 765 

1 

8 138 

1 

11 137 

- 

— 

1 

2 136 

1 

18 739 ; 

1 

27 5i * 

2 

37 2,117 i 

4 

88 3,070 

r 

1 

4 1,125 

1 

4 683 

1 

7 863 



— 

j 237 9,970 

— 

357 9.102 


10,207 


9 » 45 q 


1 


1 

_ 

2 

— 


— 

2 

— 

2 


j 5 

— 

8 

— 

! 1 

■*- 

1 

_ 

• 2 

_ 

1 

> 

'! 2 


1 
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BENGAL TROOPS — continued. 


Saugor : 

Company European Artillery 
Ditto Native Ditto 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Corps of Local Horse 

Gurrawarrah : 

Regiment Native Infantry 

Hussingubad : 

Troops Native Horse Artillery 
Companies ditto Foot ditto 
Ditto European ditto . . 
Regiment Native Cavalry , . 
Company Pioneers . . 

Regiments Native Infantry 

Baitool : 

Regiment Native Infantry 
Jubbulpore : 

Regiment Native Infantry 
Nerbudda Sebundy Corps . . 

Totals 


Troops Horse Artillery 
Companies Foot ditto 
Regiments Native Cavalry . . 
Ditto Native Infantry 
Corps Local Horse 
Corps of Infantry, Locals, am 
vincials . . 

Companies of Pioneers 

tiUKDLECUKD : 

Kcitah ; 

Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

Ditto ditto Infantry 
Company Miners • . 

Company Pioneers . . • . 

Haraeerpore : 

Company Native Infantry . . 


Adjeyghur : 
Regiment Native 


ative Infantry 

Banda : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 
Bundlccund Provincial Battalion . . 



1 st January 1 B 13 . 

1 st January 1820 . 

he July 1830 . 

A : 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No ot 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Europeans. Natives. 

Corps. 

H 

| 

1 1 

Natives. 

Corps, 

Europeans. 1 Natives. 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

73 

9 <> 

1 

><>5 

1 

i 4 *> 

• • 

_ 

— 

i 9 

1 

0 

>97 

1 



• • 


— 


4 

74 

4,-07 

! 3 

G8 


• • 

i 

i 

! 

1 

3 

< 4 8 j 1 

1 4 

679 

•• 

— 


i _ 

— 

— 

— 

} 

7 T 

! 12 

377 

. . 

— 

i 



8 

>38 



i 


— 

! 

, 

1 

0 

>95 



• ■ 


— 

_____ 


H8 

90 




• • 



; — 


ir> 

74.7 




• - 

— 


j — 


2 

104 




• • 



1 

, 

i 

(3 

103 

6,283 

\ 

2 

12 

377 

•• 

— 

_ 

j 




1 + 

20 

7.7 « 

» • 

— 

_ 


1 

•20 

1,048 

1 

23 

827 

• • 


~~ 

i — 




1 

2 

, H.i.» 

1 




— 

39 ” ' 

> 3.745 


246 

1 6,167 

! 


— 


1 1 

H .135 


(i, 4>3 

• • 

— 

— 


— ■ 

1 




— 

• • 

— 

— 


! — 

4 


— 


1 

• • 

— | 

— 


— 

i 


— 


— 

• « 

— 1 

— 


— 

11 





b 

• • 

— 

___ 

, i 

. 

1 




1 

Pro- 

i 


! 

i 

1 





1 

i 

i 

— 

— 



1 


JtajL 


• • 

i 

i ! 

i 


‘ 56 4 

1 

‘21 

739 

1 

28 

516 

• a 

i j 

*4 

■ 940 

* 1 

'9 

1 t 04G 

2 

43 

1.49* 

m • 

i 

— 

; 13 * 


| 




1 


1 ! 

3 

I 92 






1 

1 

• a 

1 

— 

— 

— : 

— 

— - 

t 


! 


i 

i 

i 

1 

Comps, j 





j 

f * 

1 

22 | 

! 

94 ° 

! 

2 

2 

1 

209 , 

t 


[ 

♦ , 

1 


940 

1 

1 

13 

1.047 

n 

23 

1 

1 759 

• a 



1 

mmm 

1 


1 

3 

| 9-»§ 


Furnishes a detachment to Sebors* • j ^ Vurnlshad from Keituli. 

i Since disbandsil. 


(continued*) 

l Furnishes n detachment to Ktillinghur. 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55— continued. 



Lt January 1813. 

1st January 18*20. 

lot July 1830. 

ItF.XOAL TROOPS — continued 










Bundi.ecund— continued. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

1 No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans 

Natives. 

Knllinghur : 

Ikgimcnt Native Infantry .. 

1 

23 

| 940 

1 






Kooneh : 


9f) 








Regiment Native Infantry . . 

1 

941 







Lohargong : 




Comps. 


I 

836 




Regiment Native Infantry . . 

— 



8 

H 




^ T-otals • • » « 

i 

144 

5488 

— 

69 

3,877 

— 

97 

3,688 



5 ^ 3 * 


3,946 


3,765 

Regiments Native Cavalry 



1 



1 


ni u 

1 


Ditto Native Infantry . . 

— 


1 

! a 




Corps Provincials . . . * • • 

— . 









1 


Companies Pioneers and Miners 

— 



— 

— 


— 



Madras: 










Mhow : 










Troop European Horse Artillery . . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

112 

30 

1 

126 

• «8 

C ompany ditto Foot ditto 

— 

— 

— 

1 

107 

89 

1 

108 

45 

Regiment Native Cavalry 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

736 

1 

25 

470 

Company Pioneers . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

104 

Regiments Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

3 

49 

3,087 

3 

68 

9,263 

Ditto Ditto (Bombay Establishment) 

— 


— 

1 

18 

l,lfl9 



Mundlesir : 










Mundlesir Local Battalion 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

— . 

l 

5 

529 

Bheel Corps 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 

2 

4'9 

Bhopawar : 










Corps Local Ilori^ 

Totals 


_ 

— 

— - 

— 


l 

3 

836 

— 

— 

-{ 

Ifcngul 

Bombay 

385 

18 

3.942 

>,»29 

}- 

340 

4,693 



— 



5,374 


5,033 

Troop Horse Artillery 

— 




% 



1 


Companies Foot ditto 

— 



_ 

1 


Wt. 

1 


Regiments Native Cavalry , . 

— . 

-- 


_ t , 

1 



j 


Ditto ditto Infantry 

Corps Local Horse • . 

— • 

— 


— 

4 


— 

3 

1 


Corps Local Infantry . . 

„ 







4 


Companies Pioneers 

— . 

— 

s % 

— 

— 


— 

1 



rr 


Appendix (A.) No. Sb—continved. 


BENGAL TROOPS— continued. 


1st January 1813. 


1st January 1820. 


Int July 1830. 


Assam, Sylhet, Chittagong, and No. of! No. of No. of No. of j No. of No. of Nu. of No. of No. ot 
ARRACAN : Corps. Europeans, Natives. Corps, i Europeans. Natives. Corps, Europeans, Natives. 


Jumalpore : 

Regiment Native Infantry 

Sylhet : 

Local Corps 

Jorhat : 

Assam Local Corps 


- » : 23 549 


i ! 6 75* 


l | 9 1,118 


Chittagong: 


Chittagong: 

Regiment Native Infantry 
Chittagong Provincial Battalion . . 


Arracan : 

Khyouk and Dependencies : 
Regiment Native Infantry . . 


Akyab: 
i Sebum 


Mug Sebundy Corps 


Total . 


- i 19 656 


1 2 233 


18 1,103 — 12 1,679 - 84 4,776 


Regiments Native Infantry .. — 
Local Infantry and Provincials . . — 
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Append** (A,), No. 55+rcontinued* 


MADRAS TROOPS. 

Nizam's Dominions: 

Secunderabad and Hvdrabad 
Troops Native Horse Artillery 
Regiment Native Cavalry 
Detachment Foot Artillery 
Regiment European Infantry 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Detachment of Pioneers . . 

Rifle Corps , . . . . • 


Jaulnah : 

Troop European Horse Artillery 
Detachment ditto # Root ditto 
Regiment Native Cavalry . . 
Company of Golundauze . . 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Madras European Regiment 
Detachment of Pioneers . . 


Totals .. 


Troops Native Horse Artillery 
DctachmentJFoot ditto • . 
Regiments Native Cavalry.. 
Ditto European Infantry 

Ditto Native ditto . . 

Rifle Corps 

Detachment Pioneers 


Rajah of Dkrar's Dominions : 
Nagpore : 

Detachment Natke Horse Artillery 
Ditto EuropaK Horse ditto 
Ditto European Foot ditto 
Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

Regiment European Infantry 
Regiments Native ditto . . 

Totals . . 


Detachment Horse Artillery 
Ditto Foot ditto . . 
Regiment Native Cavalry . . 
Regiment European Infantry 
Ditto Nutive ditto . • 


1st January ISIS* 


No. of 
Corps. 


Na of 
Europeans* 


1 

2 

4 

l 


No. of 
Natives. 


36 

43 

775 

41 


n8 

36 

86 


M36 


1,054 

40 

1,948 

30 


270 

1,071 

3,886 

156 


8,455 


9,591 


1 

4 

1 

6 


1st January 1820. 


No. of 
Corps. 


No. of 
Europeans. 


1 

1 

4 

1 


No. of 
Natives. 


59 

912 

63 

2 


158 

149 

15 

52 

480 

2 


1,892 9,758 


40 

4, 160 
698 


183 

814 

3,H5 

748 


11,650 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

7 


158. 


14 

303 

H7 


16b 

822 

7,<>53 


678 1 8,035 


»,7*3 


“txK., 


l 

1 

} 

1 


1st July 1830. 


No. of j No. of 
Corps. Europeans. 


1 

1 

3 


* 
4 

& ' 

Hr. - 

r i - * i 1 


*3 

107 

904 

63 


156 

93 

3 

65 


No. of 
Nativw. 


94 
, 504 
75 


1,347 


717 


" 66l, 
*45, 
a,4»7 


6,811 


2 

3 
1 
6 
l 


156 
, 107 
22 

445 

86 


816 


95 

7« 

565 

3,«65 


4,001 


4&7 


* 

l 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55— ^continued, 



lit January 1813. 

lit January 1820. 

lit July 1830. 

MADRAS TROOPS — continued • 

No. of 

No. of 

hi 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Northern Circars : 

Corpi. 

EuropM& 

Corps. 

Europeans, 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Masulipatam : 

Detachment Foot Artillery . . . . 

1 

68 

114 

1 

29 

40 




Company of Golundauze .. 

— L 



— 



1 

2 

130 

Regiment European Infantry . . 

- |, 





r - 


ct 

445 

46 

Regiment Native ditto 

Extra Regiment, ditto ditto 

1 

»9 

918 

1 

1 

19 

8 

939 

1,033 

1,517 

Detachment Carnatic Veteran Battalion 


270 







Elloor : 









Regiment Native Infantry . . 

1 

22 

943 

1 

15 

1,033 

1 

*3 

819 

Ganjam : 








Regiment Native Infantry 

Detachment Carnatic Veteran Battalion 

1 

75 








Samulcottah : 









Regiment Native Infantry , . 

Vizagapatam : 

Detachment Carnatic Veteran Battalion 

I 

23 

923 

1 

l6 

686 

1 

21 

785 

1 

15 

— 

1 

343 

398 

1 

331 

175 

Vizianagram: 










Regiment Native Infantry 

Extra Jtegiment, ditto ditto . . , . 

1 

22 

922 

1 

1 

17 

a 

1,048 

1,014 

1 

21 

819 

Chicacole : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* 

1 

23 

930 

Native Veteran Battalion . . . ; 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

»,697 

1 

11 

778 

Berhampore : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . „ 

1 

20 

933 

1 

H 

1,010 

1 

21 

761 

Totals 


594 

4,753 

— 

465 

8,888 

— 

944 

6,714 

‘ t f 


5*347 


9*353 


7,658 

Detachment Foot Artillery . . 


1 


_ 


1 



1 

Regiment European Infantry , . 
Ditto. Native.' ditto .. 

— 

6 



- 

5 

3' 


* 

7 

Extra Regimenti y •; ditto , . 

1 t 1 i 

— 





2 

— - 

— 


1 * 

C*DRp;'p|rrawj»i i :_ •• 






■ 




Bellary r ' 'i'&. ^ "'* w ' ’ * ' 

RegimentNative^ayidryv. 

mmm 

— 

mmm 



H 

1 

20 

536 

Detachment Foot ArtHtny , ;j. 

l 

64 

130 

i 

21 

30 

1 

107 

74 

Regiment . . .. 

rl '' 

719 

— 

1 

943 

— 

1 

838 


Regiments Native dutp * ■■■ . . .. 

6 

122 

5,4*8 

2 

38 

1,967 

9 

6l 

2,295 

Detachment of Pioneers .. <■;-.< „ 

JtL 

a 

1 

rs 7 








y, R2 


(continued.) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 — continued. 




1st January 1813* 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

MADRAS TROOPS — continued. 












No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Ceded Districts — continued . 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Gooty : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 

• • 

1 

83 

921 

1 

16 

936 

1 

21 

788 

Cuddapah : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 


1 

20 

922 




1 

32 

779 

Extra Battalion ditto 


— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

1,004 




Totals 


— 

1,002 

7,588 

— 

1,020 

3,937 

— 

1,069 

4,479 




8,590 


4,957 


5.64* 

Detachment Foot Artillery 

• * 


1 



I 


_ 

1 


Regiment Native Cavalry 

• « 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Ditto European Infantry 

• • 

— 

1 


— 

1 


— 

1 


Ditto Native .. ditto 

• » 

— 

8 


— 

3 



5 


Ditto Extra ditto ditto 

• • 

— 

— 


— 

1 

\& a 

— 

— 


Detachment Pioneers 

• • 

— 

l 


— 






Mysore: 





_ 





4 

, i ' 

Bangalore : 





■I 



. i 

V 

Troop Native Horse Artillery 

• . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1 

108 

95 

Company of Foot . . ditto 

, . 

l 

77 

99 

1 

64 

30 

1 

74 

Regiment European Dragoons 

. . 

1 

79® 

— 

1 

737 

— 

1 

64O 


Regiment European Infantry 


1 

1,300 

— 

1 

9«4 

— 

1 

889 

3,065 

Regiments Native Infantry 


3 

68 

2,720 

3 

47 

2,960 

4 

93 

Extra Battalion . . ditto . . 

. . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

984 




Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

• • 

l 

16 

53* 

1 

15 

815 

1 

35 

558 

Rifle Corps . . 


— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

771 




Detachment of Pioneers . . 

•• 

l 

2 

370 


* 


* : 

' 


Chittledroog : 

Regiment Native Infantry 

• • 

l 

20 

900 

1 

*9,y 

\9W, 

r 



Hurryhur ap 






1 \ 





Regiment NativeTnfantry . . 





, , t 


'mm*' 

. I % 

22 

790 

Seringapatam : 

Detail of Artillery 

• » 

1 

43 

98 

1 

’ * * 

1 

.11 

4 



Regiment European Infantry 

• » 

l 

99* 

3,66a 


16 

U’i J 

, W’ 



Regiments Native Infantry 

• • 

4 

88 

1 

1,041 ! 


* 


Local Corps . . . . .. 

« t 

— 


— 

— 

. ] 

> 


2 

1,100 

Mysore : 



] 

•t 



> 

' > 

/ 


Detachment of Pioneers 

• m 

1 

2 

&io 


ij 

> ' * 1 

~ . ' 1 

7 ■ 


Totals 

m • 

— 

3,403 

8,891 

— 

1,825 

7,676 

•M*. 






>8,294 


9.403 


• 7 ^ 6 * 
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MADRAS TROOPS— continued. 

1 st January 1813 . 

1 st January 1820 . 

ht July 1830 . 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Nafof 

No. of 

No. of ^ 

No. of 

No. of 

No. ol 


Mysore— continued. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. Europeans . 1 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Troop Horse Artillery 

— 

— 

. 

* 





1 


Company Foot ditto 

— ■ 

1 




— 

l 


Regiment Dragoons 

— 

1 


— 



— 

1 


Ditto Native Cavalry . . 

— 

1 


— 



— 

• 


Ditto European Infantry 

— 

2 


— 



— 

1 


Ditto Native ditto.. 

— 

8 

— 



— 

s 


Rifle Corps 

— 

— 


— 



— 

— 


Local Corps 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Detachment Pioneers 


2 




mmmm 



Carnatic : 










Fort St. George: 

Body Guard . . . . 

1 



1 


* 

1 


a 

Regiment European Infantry 

1 

845 

— 

1 

847 

— 

1 

994 


Regiments Native Infantry 

4 

83 

3)774 

3 

53 

3.056 



1 ) 7*6 

Native Veteran Battalion 

— 

— - 

— 

1 

9 

986 

1 

7 

Militia 




1 

3 

1,047 




St. Thomas’s Mount : 







Troops. 



Corps of European Horse Artillery 

i « 

3*7 

— 

1 

160 

416 

2 

312 


Headquarters of Battalions Foot Artillery, 

2 

3 DO 

870 






with Golundauze and Lascars. 









i 

Head-quarters Battalions Foot Artillery 

mmm. 

— 


1 

2 

446V 


Comp. 

f 4 i 

482 

338 

with Lascars. ' 





> 

1,190 

1 


Battalion of Golundahfee 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- J 

1.4 Co. 

1° 

795 

Regiment Native Inihatry . . . . 

*‘\ > i" ’ 

— — 



— 

— 

— 

1 

22 

78ti 

1 > '• 

Palavenun: .... 

Regiment Native Ittfiintryofwri' »‘V. -• 







v*' 



r- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ; 

6 

104 

3 » 9 i° 

, A 1 t * i * 

<• *, ft ■ . ' * * ’ 










Chinglepot: \ v . , ■ v., 






1 




Regiment Native Veterans;. - „ 

■' : C. ‘-v . 1 > . ’• 


t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

11 

1,611 

’M »''? 

Poonamalee: 






! 




Battalion Pioneers , r ' .. 


mi 



. 

w 

1 

1 

790 

Madras Volunteer, Battalion ■>' 

. , *■ . . 1 , * > ' , 

l 

v a 

. 

774 



> 


- * (continued.) 

*' Detail. Meountttf for with tb< Regiments from which they ire dmwn. 


($ APPENDIX to SELECT COMMITTEE. 

App*nd» <A.) No* M.—tontmttd; 



1 st January ISIS* 

1 st January 1820 . 

1 st July 1830 . 

MADRAS TROOPS— -continual. 







-- 1 T “ r 

* ^ 1 


J. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

Carnatic— continued. * 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. . 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. ] 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Vellore : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

1 

*7 

922 

2 

38 

i >978 

8 . 

4* 

1,619 

Extra Battalion ditto 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

i ,<>39 




Regiment European Infantry 

1 

696 








Native Veteran Battalion 




1 

7 

8,384 




Arcot : 










Regiments Native Cavalry • • 

1 

SO 


HLB 

89 

l,6lS 

2 

48 

i486 

Regiment Dragoons 

1 

653 


hi 






Amee : 










Regiment European Infantry 

— 

— - 




— 

1 

784 


Wallaiabad : 




r 






Regiment European Infantry . • •• 

1 

597 


1 






Regiments Native Infantry 

1 

21 


n 

17 

^•885 




Trichinopoly : 




a 






Regiment Native Cavalry . , . • 

1 

»7 


1 

■■ 

— 

1 

33 

; «4 

Detachment Foot Artillery 

l 

74 




46 




Company Golundauze . . • • • • 

— 

— 



1 . . ] 1 

“ 

\* 

3 

185 

Regiment European Infantry 

1 

1,151 



874 

— 

1 

884 


Regiments Native ditto ( 

3 

62 

a, 7»3 

3 

48 

3,969 

4 

, 82 

2,977 

Extra Battalions ditto ditto •« 

— 

— 

— • 

1 

3 

1,033 

V 

' 



Dindigul : 

Native Veteran Battalion 

— 


— 

l 

9 

8,766 

1 

18 

i,» 3 * 

Ootacamund : 





• 





Battalion Pioneers 



' 

— 


““ 

l 

a 

853 

Palamcottah : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

» \ 

1 

16 

1,005 

2 

31 

*,958 

i 

19 

780 

r 

Totals . . 

— 

4.961 

13,346 

fl 

8,598 

34 , 00 a 

- 

8*84* 

* 9 , 57 * 



17,807 

• 

36,603 

< 

\ ' 

, ‘ “ 3 , 4*3 . 

Troops Horse Artillery .. .. 

r - 

s 


MM 

2 


1 

2 


Ileaa-quarters Battalion Foot ditto 

— 

2 


— 

3 



8*C*raro. 

Detachment ditto ditto 

— 

1 


— 

1 

’ 

— , 



Regiment Dragoons . . 

— 

t 

« 


— 

f 

'm/m 

— 

" 

Regiment Native Cavalry . . 

Ditto European Infantry . . , . 


9 

4 

1 

_ 

* 

2 


1 l Am 

mmm 

3 

, 3 


Ditto Native ditto 

— 

10 

— 

11 


— 

*3 


Volunteer Battalion 

— 

1 

’ R 

— 

V 

< ‘ " '» 




Extra Battalion Native Infantry . . 

— 



— 

» 2 

9 • 

' dmm' 

•— 


Corps of Militia 

— 

— 



1 





Battalion of Pioneers 

rTrr " 






IB 

■1 

' 



















v ;— miMOdi 
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A 




1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

MADRAS TROOPS — continued. 











PORTVGUBSK TlRRITOaiXB: 


No* of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. A 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

: no. of 


Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives* 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Cabo: 











Detachment Bombay Artillery. 

o ■ 

1 

43 

150 







Regiment European Infantry 

• • 

I 

358 








Regiments Native Infantry 

• • 

2 

40 

1,782 







Aquaddo : 

Regiment Native ditto 

• * 

1 

23 

888 







Totals ■ . . 

a • 

— 

464 

a,8ao 






i 




3.284 


— 



— 


Detf&hment Bombay Artillery 

• 9 

_ 

1 








Regiment European Infantry 
Regiments Native ditto 

• m 

• * 

■ 

1 

3 







Malabar and Canara : 


■ 


■ 

II 



1 



Cann&nore : 





■ 



■ 



Company of Golundauze . . . . 

m 0 


— 



— 

— 


2 

125 

Detachment European Artillery . . 

9 9 

i 

49 

130 


15 

35 



Regiment European Infantry , . 

• • 

i 

1,016 

■ 

■ 

1,089 


1 

889 


Regiment Native ditto . . . . 

• • 

3 

64 


2 

30 

1,932 

2 

45 

1,533 

Detachment of Pioneers . . 

.. 

1 

1 

187 




Mangalore : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . 

• • 

B 

— 



— 

— 

, 1 

23 

833 

Totals 

• 9 

B 

M3® 

3.076 


1,134 

1,967 

1 

1 959 

2,491 



■ 

4,206 


3,101 


3,450 

Detachment of Artillery .. 
Regiment European Infantry 

9 0 


1 



I 



] 


0 • 


1 



1 



1 


Ditto Native ditto . . 

•• 


3 



3 



0 


Detachment Pioneers 

*• 

1 

B 

1 


B 



Bl 

u 


Travabcorb: , 







Bfl 

■ 



• < • .v/; 1 m 

Quilon: ... t 

Detachment European Poot Artfllery 

• * 


68 

136 

1 

30 

35 

■ 



Company Foot djtto ' .. 

Regiment European Infantry .. 

• * 

• m 


358 


1 

957 

: 1 

B 

108 

77 

Regiments Native Inftntjry^ . . 

90 

3 

67 

«»773 

2 

32 

2,004 


43 

1,569 

Trivandrum: 








BB 



Regiment Native Infantry .. . 

' 9 9 

— 


— 

— 

— 

I 

' 1 

18 

809 

;j> : > Jfo*ALS )*:, 


— 

493*' 

2,909 


1,019 

mm 

B 



> . >‘«V 1 -’;i i 

; - ] .* / 1 * 


1 

3.402 


3,058 


2,624 

Detachment of Artillery •. 

Reghnent Eoropdln Infantry •' 
Ditto Native ditto .. 

• • 

• • 

• 0 

— 

1 

• i 

> 3 

—• 

1 

1 

2 


l i 1 

1 

3 



. -v - •**>«!»• 


[continued.) 























98 APPENDIX to REPORT “Mom SELECT COMMITTEE. 

f Appendix (A.)— No. 55 — continued. 


MADRAS TROOPS— continued. 

Malay Peninsula : 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca : 

Detachment Foot Artillery 
Company Golundauze 
Regiments Native Infantry 

Modmyne : 

Company Foot Artillery . . 

Regiment European Infantry 
Regiment Native ditto 
Company Pioneers 

Totals 


Detachment Artillery . . 
Regiment European Infantry 
Ditto Native ditto 
Company Pioneers 


BOMBAY TROOPS. 
Cutch: 

Company European Artillery 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Detachment Pioneers •• 

Total 


Company Artillery 
Regiment Native Infantry 
Detachment Pioneers . . 

Katttwar: 

Raujkote: 

Company Golundauzc . • • • 

Regiment Native Cavalry 
Regiment Native Infantry 

Total . . 


Company Artillery 
Regiment Native Cavalry 
Ditto Native Infantry , 



1st January 1813. 

1st January 1820. 

1st July 1830. 


of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 1 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Corps, jl 

Europeans. 1 

Natives. 

Corps. I 

Europeans. Natives. 

Corps. 1 

Europeans. , 

Natives. 








Comp. 




l 

37 

18 

— 

— 

— 


53 

38 


*1 


120 

*1 

2 

191 

1 

2 

60 


*1 

21 

1,500 

*1 

22 

1.317 

2 

4* 

1.736 




_ 




1 

‘ 107 

79 


Ma. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

919 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

8O9 

• - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—a 

•— 

1 

1 

51 

> • 

( Bengal 21 

1,620 

\ Ber 

igal 24 

1,508 

Madra 

8 1,141 

9,779 


1 Madras 37 

18 

J 





1 


■ 

1,696 


1.53® 


3.913 

9 • 

— 

1 1 Comp. 

— 

1 Comp. 

1 

a Comps. 

1 

» • 


1 


— 

1 


1 _ 

3 


» • 

— 

‘ - 






1 

t 








1 

97 

147 

a a 

— 

_ 


3 

57 

3 . 34 * 

1 

19 

880 

a • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

89 

l 


108 

a a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 59 

3.431 

B 

ll6 

1,136 



— 



3.490 . 

■ 

1,251 


„ , 

__ 


—a 

_ 

mi 


t 

a a 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3 

1 


1 

• • 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1 

mm 

| 

l 







mm ' 

A 

* 

68 

• a 

- 

— * 


1 

19 

4 *o 

t 

■a 10 

307 

a a 


MW 

r - - 



mm K 


21 

843 

a a 







■p . 






p 


19 


m 

m 

RSI 

a a 



J 









— 

rUmmi 

Mi 



i - 

j 1,940 

a « 


M * 

— 


mm, * t 



a a 

— 

mmm 

— . 

' ’ 

1 

\ U 1 


1 

» a 





—mi 

< ' 1 

1 

V 
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Appendix (A.) No. 65— continued. 



Kt January IH 1 . 3 . 

Kt January 1 820 . 

1 st July 1830 . 

BOMBAY TROOPS— cow/mwcd . 

No. of 

No. of 

No. ot 

1 

>' No. of 

No. of 

1 No. ol 

No. of ! No. of 

| No. ol 

Gu/EHAr* 

Corps. 

K 

1 

i 

1 Natives. Corps, 

Europeans 

NutUes 

! 

• Coip*. 

jEuropesHs 

1 

Guzmit : 


i 

1 





— 


Provincial Battalion 

— 


1 

1 

1 




I 

l 

A 2 *4 

Troops Native Cavalry 

2 

| • 

1 it) 8 



1 


1 


Battalion Native Infantry . . 

1 

1 22 

I 

1,|66 

1 

1 

1 


! 

i 


1 


Dees a : 



1 

l 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Troop Hoino Artillery 

— 

— 



1 — 

1 

i - - 

I 

1 1*3 

*7 

Regiment European Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

j — 

1 

, 960 


Regiment Native Cavalry 

— 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

■ — , 

1 

1 ■!! 

Cj .3 

Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

1 — 

1 

i 19 

91 A 

Hursole : 




\ 






Company of Golundaiize 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

- — 

— 

1 

2 

114 

Regiment Native Cavulry . 

— 

-- 

— 


— 

i — 

1 
• 1 

1 1 

308 

Regiment Native Infantry 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

2** 

1 4 « 

i* 75 - 

Ahmedabad * 





i 



i 


Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1 

: 19 

f 56 i* 

Kaira: 










Regiment Dragoons 

1 

948 

— 

1 

«H 4 

10 


I 


Battalion Native Infantry 

1 

21 

1,104 

1 

x ( J 

i,oy8 


1 

t 


Company Pioneers 

— 

— 

— 

X 

1 

89 

1 

| 


Baroda : 








1 


Company Golundauze 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

1 

1 3 

114 

Regiment Native Cavalry 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 ! 

486 


i 

1 


Regiment Native Infantry . . 


61 

3,310 

2 

34 i 

2,188 

3 

j Go 

2,706 

Baroda Independent Company 

t 

— 

112 

1 


199 




Total . . 

— 

1,053 

5,890 


755 

4,070 


1,260 

7,938 



6*943 

' 

4,825 


9, 198 

Troops Horae Artflkny 








1 


Companies Foet ditto 


— 



— 



<2 


Regiment Qngooni .. 

Regiment Native Cavafy .. 

— 

1 

4 

— 

1 

1 


— 

1 1 


Regiment European Infantry ' A. . . 

— 



— 




*2 

1 


Regiment Native ditto .. ,, 


5 



3 


1 

7 


Provincial Battalion 

* 








j 

1 


Independent Company . . 

tmUm 

X 


, 

X 





Company Pioneer* . , .. 4 : .. 





1 


* — 

— 



S 


(i continued .) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 5 5 — continued. 


BOMBAY TROOPS— con/inuerf. 

1st January 1 813. 

lbt Junuary 1820. 

1st July 1830. 

No. of 

No* of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


Candeisii and Surat: 

Corps. 

European*. 

Natives. 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

* 

2 

*5 

w 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Surat: 










Company Golundauzc 

— 

— 

— 

— 



_ 

1 

3 

114 

Regiment Native Infantry 

2 

43 

2,205 

1 

17 

1,065 

2 

41 

1,721 

Surat Local Corps . . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

442 




Malligaum : 

Company Golundnuze 







* 

2 

57 

Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

42 

1,716 

Assccrghur : 

Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 


— 


— 

1 

18 

817 

In Kandcish : 










Regiment European Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

1 

867 




617 

Bheel Corps 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

2 

Regiitients Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

2 

35 

2,383 




Madras Troops : ♦ 







— 




Detail of Artillery 

__ 

— 

— 

1 

16 

40 




Regiments Native Infantry . . . . 

— 

— 

' 

2 

33 

2,177 




Total 

— 

43 

2,205 

/ Madrs. 
\Bomby 

48 

919 

2,217 

3.890 

}- 

108 

5,042 



2,248 


7.074 


5,150 

Detachment of Artillery 





1 


. 

14 

Regiment European Infantry . . 

_ 

- - - , 


1 

1 


_ 



Ditto Native ditto 

— 

3 



5 



5 


Local Corps 

— 


— 

1 


— 

1 


Bombay Island, Ac. 










Bombay : 




1 




* 


Head-quarters Battalion Foot Artillery . . 

1 

710 

1,258 

2 

720 

1,008 

1 

433 

292 

Regiments European Infantry , . 

4 

3,514 

— 


1,698 

— 

1 

888 

1,693 

Regiments Native ditto 

2 

45 

2,052 

2 

37 

2,279 

2 

49 

Marine Battalion 

1 

SO 

1,1 >9 

— 

— . 

— 

1 | 

6 

923 

Head-quarters of Engineers 

1 

— 


1 

— 

— 

1 1 



Companies of Pioneers 

3 

4 

3i5 

3 

3 

364 



966 

Battalion Native Invalids 


— 

1 

10 

L737 

1 

8 

Portuguese Militia 

— 

— - 


1 

j 


69» 

■ i 

1 



On the Penian Gulf expedition. 
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BOMBAY TROOPS — continued. 

1 n t January 181 .'i 

1st January 1820. 

1st July laio. 

Bombay Island, &c. — continued . 

No. of 
Corps. 

No. of 
Europeans. 

No. of 
Native*. 

No. of 
Corps. 

No. of 
Europeans. 

No. of 
Natives . 

_ 

No. of 
Corps. 

No. of 
Europeuns. 

No. of 
Natives. 

Tanna : 

Company European Veterans 

Head-quarters Native Invalids 

1 

1 

6i 

9 

949 

1 

7<> 


» 

69 


Versorah: 

Battalion Native Infantry 

1 

20 

M35 







Total 

— 

3.383 

6,828 

— 

2,474 

5,879 

“ 

1,446 

3,873 

Head-quarters Battalion Artillery . . 
Regiment European Infantry . . 
Regiment Native ditto 

Marine Battalion 

Local Corps 

Companies Pioneers . . 

Mill! 

10,211 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 



8.3/53 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 


5,319 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Northern and Southern Conkan: 





* 





Bhewndee : 

Battalion Native Infantry 

. a 


— „ 

1 

17 

1,061 




Nagotua : 

Battalion Pioneers 


— 


1 — 



I 

_ 

567 

Sevcrndroog : 

Battalion Native Infantry 

- - - 

— 

— 

2 

35 

2,291 




Dapoolee : 

Regiment Native Infantry . . . . 

Native Veteran Battalion 

— 

— 

I 

— 

z 

• - 

1 

1 

20 

3 

8G8 

847 

Malwan : 

Battalion Native Infantry 

1 

fl 4 

1.197 

1 

20 

1.318 

1 

20 

862 

Vingorla : " 

Regiment Native Infantry . . < • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 1 

23 

8.53 

Total 

— 

34 

M97 


73 

4,670 

— 

6G 

3,997 

• 


1,231 • 


4.742 


4.063 

Regiment* Nadve Infantry . . . . 

Battalion Pioneers .. 

— 

1 


— 



— 

3 

1 



y. ^ 2 [continued.) 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 — continued . 


BOMBAY TROOPS — continued. 

Poona ii and Sattara : 


Poonnli : 

'Troops Ilorse Artillery 
Regiments European Infantry 
Regiments Native ditto 
Ditto ditto (Madras) 
Companies Pioneers 
Poonah Auxiliary Horse . . 

Kirkee : 

Regiment Dragoons 
Scrroor . 

Brigade Ilorse Artillery . . 
Company of Pioneers 
Regiments Native Infantry 
Regiments (Madras) Native Cavulry 

Sholnpore : 

Troop Horse Artillery 
Regiment Native Cavalry 
Company Golundauze 
Regiments Native Infantry * . 

Sattarali . 

Company Golundauze 
Regiment Native Infantry 


Alimednuggcr : 
Battalion Foot Artillery . 

Ditto Golundauze 
Engineer Corps 
Regiment Native Infantry 
Company Pioneers 


Total . . 


Troops Horse Artillery 
Battalion Foot ditto i . 
Companies ditto 
Regiment Dragoons 
Ditto Native Cavalry . . 
Ditto European Infantry 
Ditto Native ditto 
Company Pioneers . . . 

Auxiliary Horse 


Nt January 1813. 


No. of 
Corps. 


1 

1 

5 

l 


No. of | No. of 
European*. Natives 


Madras 

Bombay 


44 


99 

l 

109 

20 


2,210 


2 5 
105 
5,496 

575 


1st January 1820. 


No. of | No. of j No. of 
Corps. ( Europeans. Natives, 


2 

1 

4 

*2 

1 


575 j Madras 

7 36 Bombay 



‘if >4 

7!H 

75 


14 


38 


46 

Mfy) 


58 


4,4i a 
1,824 
88 


821 


2,231 


3,645 

6,789 


10,649 

3 


1st July 1830. 


No. of | No. of I No. of 
Corps. | Europeans. Natives. 


}• 


250 

i»747 

5i 


708 


111 

11 

1 

43 


2 

21 


659 

6 

48 

S3 


3.680 


51 

1,779 

no 

91° 


25 

316 

57 

1,915 


57 

896 


364 

238 

200 

873 

108 


7,889 


U>469 


3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

t 

1 
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Appendix (A.)— No. 55 — continued. 



1st Jnmtary 181*1 

1st January 18^0. 

1st July 1830. 

BOMBAY TROOPS— uw/jMMetf. 






- - 

_ 



Southern Mauhatta Country: 

No. of 

No. of 

! 

| No, of 

No. of 

j No. of 

■ No. of 

No. of 

1 No. of 

No. of 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives, 

Corps. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

, Corps. 

1 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Killadghec ; 

Regiment Native Cavalry 






1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

30H 

Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

l u 

888 

Belgaum : 

Regiment European Infantry 

— 

— 

i 

— 

— j 


1 

833 


i 

Madras Troops in the Southern Main 






1 

i 




katta Country : 










Detachment European Foot Artillery 

— 


1 

i 

253 

148 




Ditto Golunduuze 

. — 

— . 

. _ 

— 



1 

3 

l'4 

Regiments Light Cavalry 

— 

— - 

... , 

2 

33 

1 1,534 


28 


Regiments Native Infantry 

—— 

— 

— 

4 

66 

i 3,856 

I 

754 

Darwar : 










Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

i 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

1 

23 

758 

Kolapore : 

Regiment Native Infantry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

— 

1 

21 

j 

830 

Total . . 

! 

— 

— 

Madras. 

i 

352 

5,538 

Madras 

Bombay 

75 

861 

' 2,456 

i,l[)6 



•— 



5,820 


4,588 

Detachment Foot Artillery 

— 

— 


— 

1 


— 

J 

i 

Regiment Native Cavalry 


— 


— 

2 


— 

Ditto European Infantry 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 


Ditto Native Ditto 





4 



4 



ABSTRACT Distribution* of the Indian* Army. 
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Abstract Distribution or the Indian Army— continued. 


MADRAS TROOPS; 

Nizam's Dominions . , 
Rajnh of Berar’s ditto 
Northern Circurs 
Ceded Districts 
Mysore 
Carnatic 

Portuguese Territories 
Malabar and Canara . . 
Travancore 
Malay Peninsula 
Candeish and Surat • . 
Poona 

Southern Mahratta 
Country 

Total . . 


1 CTAL i > f« 

BOMBAY TROOPS ; 

Cutch 

Kutty war 
Guzerat 

Candeish and Surat . . 
Bombay Island 
Northern and Southern 
Concan 

Poona and Sattarah . . 
Southern Mahratta 
Country 

Malwalt . . 

Total . . . . 


Total . . 


In 1813 : 

« 

III 1820 : 

In 1830 : 

Increase, 

Decrease, 



i 






since 

1813 : 


Europeans. 

1 

Natives. 

Europeans 

j Natives. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Europeans. 

: Natives. Europeans 

1 

1 

Natives, 

1,136 

8,455 

1,892 

9.758 

1,347 

6,811 

211 


— 

I.U44 

— 

— 

578 

8,0,35 

8 i(j 

4,001 

81G 

4,001 



594 

4,753 

465 

8,888 

944 

6,714 

350 

1,961 



1,002 

7,588 

1,020 

3,937 

l,o6y 

4,472 

t >7 




3,116 

3 . 4°. 3 

54,891 

1,825 

7,578 

1.779 

5,682 


— 

1,624 

3,200 

4,961 

1 2,246 

2,598 

24,005 

3,841 

19,571 

— 

7,325 

1,1 ‘JO 


464 

2,820 

— 

— 




— 



464 

2,820 

1,130 

3.076 

1,134 

1,967 

959 

2,491 

— 

— 

171 

585 

493 

2,909 

1.019 

2,039 

lGy 

2455 

— 


324 

454 

37 

18 

— 



1,141 

2,772 

1,104 1 

2,754 ■ 



— 

— 

48 

2,217 




j 



20 

575 

46 

2,645 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

575 

— 


352 

5,538 

75 

2,456 

75 

2,456 : 



13>240 

51,331 

11,077 

76,607 

12,140 

57.425 

2,623 

18,497 1 

3,723 | 

12,403 


Exclusive of Engineers, Exclusive of Engineers* 
Conductors of Oid- Conductor*, Rccruit- 
nanee, Native Involals, irig Depot, Staff, 81c. 
and Staff. 


35“ 


13,590 


4,516 


256 


490 


[Exclusive of Engineers, 
Supernnmermits, Con- 
ductors, Staff, &c. 


841 


55,847 ! 11 >333 I 77,097 




59 

3,431 

ll6 

— 



19 

420 

32 

1.053 

5,890 

755 

4,070 

1,260 

43 

2,205 

919 

3 , 89 ° 

108 

3,383 

6,828 

2,474 

5,879 

1,446 

34 

1,197 

72 

4,670 

66 

253 

7,836 

1,169 

6,789 

3,58o 

— 


— 

— 

861 

' 

~ 

18 

1,129 


4.756 

23,956 

5.485 

30,278 

7,469 


12,981 


3‘H 


57,749 


Exclusive of Engineers, Exclusive of Engineers, 


Conductors, Staff, &c 


132 


4,878 


35 


33.991 


Conductors, Stuff, &c. 


151 


5,636 


37 


30.315 


1.135 

1,2()8 

7.938 

5,042 

3.873 

3.997 

7,889 

1.196 


n6 ; 1,135 

32 ; 1,208 
207 : 2,048 
65 ■ 2,837 


32,278 


42 

3,327 

861 


4,650 


Exclusive of Engineers, 
Conductor*, Staff, ftc 


258 


7,727 


143 

32,421 


2,800 

53 

1,196 


11,277 


1,937 ! 2 >955 


1,937 


2,995 
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ABSTRACT, ^ 

Showing the Fohck allotted to Territory acquired or protected since 1813 , and to the Territory which 

had hern previously occupied. 


STATIONS in Territory acquired or protected since 1813. 
BENGAL TROOPS: 


Increase since 1813. 


Europeans, 


Natives, 


Acquisitions from Ncpaul . 
Hajpootana . . . . . 

Ncrbuddu Territories 

Malwa 

Assam, Sylhct, and Arracan 


MADRAS TROOPS: 

Rajah of Berar's Dominions 

Malay Peninsula 

Southern Mahratta Country 


BOMBAY TROOPS : 

Cutch 

Kattywar 

Northern and Southern Concan 

Candeislt • * 

Southern Mahratta Country 

New Posts in Northern Guzerat 

New Posts in Poona Territories 


Total Force allotted to New Territories &c. 


357 1 
246 1 
340 
66 


I 


816 

1,104 


, 116 

i 32 

! 42 


64 


861 


1,196 

824 


3,562 

9,102 

6,167 

4.693 

3,673 


1,050 


27,187 


1,995 


4,001 

2,754 

2,456 


9,211 


3,135 

6,180 


1,135 

1,208 

2,800 

3,207 

1,196 

4,589 

5,039 


19,174 


55,572 


Increase or Decrease in Old Territories. 

4 Tncraisc : I 


Decrease : 


BENGAL TROOPS : 

Bengal, Bahar, and Cuttack 
Country between Bahar and Oude 
Oude • • •• •• « • 

Dooab 

Roliilcund 

West of the Jumna, and N, W. of the 
Chumbul . . . . • ♦ 

Bundlecund 

Penang . . 


Europeans. 


Natives. Europeans.' Natives. 




274 

17 

1,468 


4,811 


— 132 

12 

U49 
1,920 


47 

21 


3,069 


212 


4,846 

1,252 

1,500 


3,70* i 
1,800 
1,620 


14,719 


Total Force allotted to New Territories, &c. carried forward 


6,180 


66,579 
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Appendix (A.) No. 55 —eop^med. 




JL 



Increase bincc 18 ) 3 . 

STATIONS in Territory acquired 

or protected since 1813— continued. 

Europeans. 

— 

Nativfc 


Total Force allotted to New Territories, Sec. brought forward 

— 

6,180 

— 

55.572 

Increase or Decrease in 

Old Territories- continued* 







Increase : 

Dccrcnsc : 





MADRAS TROOPS : 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

1 

Europeans. 

Natives* 





Nizam's Dominions 

Northern Cirears 

Ceded Districts 

Mysore 

Carnatic 

Portuguese Territories 

Malabar and Canara 

Travancorc 

Poonah 

s 1 1 M I 1 

1,961 

7,325 

1,624 

1,120 

464. 

171 

324 

20 

1,644 

f 3,116 
3,209 

2,820 

585 

454 

575 





BOMBAY TROOPS: 

628 

9,286 

3,723 

12,403 



a 


(iuzerat, excluding NewNorthern Posts 

Bombay Island 

Poonuh and Sattarab, excluding New ! 

Posts J 

Surat 

2.503 

1 

— 

989 

1,937 

2,541 

2,955 

4,986 

370 






2,504 

— 

2,926 

10,852 





Totals , . 

7,943 

12,355 

6,861 

37,974 





Increase of Europeans . . 

Decrease of Natives 

• • 

• * • < 

• . • 1 

. • • 

« • 

— 

1,082 

1 

25,619 

Net Increase .. 

• • 

« * • 1 

► « • 

— 

7,262 

“ i 

29,953* 


* Ncfc.-Tbe actual strength of the Armies in 1813 , 1820 , and 1830 , respectively, were as follow 1 1 



Europeans. 

Natives, 

Both. 


84,171 

98,645 

48,409 

166, poo 
998,650 
187,067 

900,071 

957,995 

493*78 

The estimated strength of the Annies when all the Reductions! 
which have been ordered shall have been effectuated is J 

, 34,480 

146,600 

190,980 

h 

Decrease, as compared with 1813 .. 

— 


j 9 »° 9 l 


Military Secretary's Office, J - 

8th March 183s. Mll8< 
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APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 


V. 

ArpKNDix (A.) 
No. 56. 

IV. Casualties 
and Appointments. 




* 

I -CASUALTIES and APPOINTMENTS. 
APPENDIX (A.)— No. 56. 


A RETURN of the Number of Casualties amongst the European Officers of the Company's 
Army, which have occurred in each Year from 1813 to the present time, distinguishing Pre- 
sidencies and Branches of Service ; whether such Casualties have occurred by Death, Resignation, 
Retirement, or Dismission ; distinguishing also each description of Casualty, and stating the 
uroportion per Hundred of the Casualties to the authorized Establishment of Officers ; with a 
Note of the Average of each description of Casualty. 


— 

TEARS. 

Number 

of 

Deaths. 

Number of 
Retirements, 
UesiKtiutiunH, 
&c. 

Number 

of 

DismiKwtls. 

Total of 
Casualties 
in 

each Year. 

Total 
of Officers 
on the 

Establishment 

in 

each Year. 

Per.Centage 

of 

Casualties. 

BENGAL .. 

1813 

40 

12 

1 

53 

1.543 

3*434 


1814 

4 » 

30 

— 

71 

1.544 

4*591 


1815 

44 

35 

1 

80 

1 . 5*9 

5 # 232 


1816 

37 

25 

1 

63 

1491 

4*225 


1817 

35 

11 

— 

46 

GO 

3 

3*177 


1818 

73 

>9 

— 

92 

1,481 

6 '212 


1819 

63 

15 

— 

78 

1,409 

5*309 


1820 

57 

21 

— 

78 

>,602 

4*869 


1 8a 1 

51 

id 

4 

7 » 

1.631 

4*353 


1822 

48 

26 

1 

75 

1,697 

4*419 


1823 

46 

37 

1 

74 

1,737 

4*260 


1824 

71 

24 

1 

80 

1,793 

5*357 


1825 

76 

31 

— 

107 

1,91* 

5*596 


1826 

73 

25 


IflO 

2,088 

4*789 


1827 

62 

39 

1 i 

93 . 

2.119 

4*341 


1828 

53 

33 

2 

87 

2,100 

4*143 

' _ 1 

1829 

5 4 

.36 

3 

93 

2,196 

4**35 


1830 

5 » 

28 

7 

88 

2,185 

3*936 


Total 

Officers. 

Total 

Casualties. 

Per Cent* 

Deaths. 

Percent 

Retirement* 

&c. 

Percent. 


— 

— 


— — 

•MUM. 


Average Number ofl 
Officer* and Caiu - 1 

i »754 

89 

4*568 

or 

54 

3*079 

or 

«6 

1 *489 . 

•Ities per Annum J 

a 

1 in aa 


1 in 32 


i in 67 




- • 
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MADRAS .. .. 

Average Number ofl 
Officers and Caau-t 
alties per Annum ) 

YEARS. 

Number 

,of 

Deaths. 

Number of 
Retirements, 
Resignations, 

Number 

of 

Dismissals. 

Total of 
Casualties 
in 

each Year. 

Total 
of Officers 
on the 

Establishment 

in 

each Year. 

Per Centogc 
of 

CllfellU^PK 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 
1830 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

56 

31 

39 

35 

63 

69 

63 

42 

62 

42 

60 

too 

70 

69 

67 

24 

31 

33 

‘21 

22 

18 

27 

15 

‘20 

18 

7 

*5 

17 

13 

19 

22 

23 

31 

15 

28 

52 

6 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

82 

53 

57 

62 

80 

89 

81 

50 

78 

59 

67 

121 

94 

95 

89 

41 

63 

87 

1,338 

i »*{"5 

1,248 

1,197 

1,165 

1,053 

1,063 

1,254 

1,315 

1,422 

1,421 

1,443 

1,409 

1,443 

1,502 

1,560 

1,577 

1,507 

6*128 

4 -061 

4 - 5 C 7 
5*179 
6-867 

8 *452 

7 -620 

3 *987 

5*931 

4*149 

4*715 

8 *385 

6 -67 1 
6*583 

5 * 9*4 

2 '628 

3 * 99.5 

5*773 

Total 

Officers. 

1,346 

Total 

Casualties. 

75 

Per Cent 

5*573 

or 

1 in 18 

Deaths. 

52 

Per Cent. 

3 *856 

or 

1 in 26 

Retirement, 

Kre. 

23 

Per’ Cent. 

I -716 
or 

1 in 58 

BOMBAY .. .. 

1813 

13 

19 

2 

34 

524 

6-488 


1814 

22 

8 

— 

30 

510 

5 -882 


1815 

17 

4 

1 

22 

494 

4*494 


1816 

8 

10 

— 

18 

478 

3*765 


1817 

17 

7 

— 

24 

465 

5 *i 6 i 

■ 

1818 

19 

3 

— 

22 

455 

4*835 


1819 

3 i 

8 

— 

39 

502 

7768 

• 

1820 

33 

5 

1 

39 

587 

6 -644 


1831 

40 

5 

— i 

45 1 

566 

7*950 


1893 

21 

9 

— 

30 

693 

4 * 3*9 


1893 

22 

3 

2 

27 

680 

3*970 


1834 

34 

6 

4 

43 

733 

5*866 


1825 

28 

4 

— 

39 

737 ■ 

4*328 


1896 

43 

4 

2 

49 

749 

6*543 


1827 

38 

8 

6 

69 

747 

6-958 


1898 

96 

5 

4 

35 

690 

5*079 


1899 

9 * 

11 

5 

37 

818 

4*523 


1830 j 

®3 

8 

— 

3 * 

808 

3*836 

’ 

Total 

Total 




Retirement, 



Offlearsv 

Casualties. 

Per Cent. 

Deaths. 

Per Cent. 

&c. 

Per Cent. 

Average Number of\ 

- 


5.448 


4 *166 


I *282 

Officers and Caau«> 

624 

34 

or 

*6 

or 

8 

or 

altiea p«r Annum } 

: ’ 1 / 


1 in 18 

‘ 

1 in 24 


1 in 78 


Military Secretary's Office, J. S ALMOND, 

ace February 163s. Mil. Sec. 

v. T2 
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Casualties from 
1813 to 1830 



t 

Appendix (A.) 
No. 57. 

Cadets and 
Assistant Surgeons 
appointed from 
1796 to 1832. 
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Engineers. 
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Men discharged 
from the Service. 


APPENDIX 10 REPORT non SELECT COMMITTEE. 
APPENDIX (A.)— No. 58. 


% 


RETURN showing the Total Number of Men discharged from the Company’s Service 
during the last Six Years ; their Average Length of Service, and their Age at the period 
of Enlistment. 


Age when Enlisted. 

Number of Men. 

Total Number 
of 

Yean.’ Service. 

Average Length 
of 

each Man’s Service. 



Yrs. 

Ms. 

Yrs. 

Ms. 

15 to 20 

983 

8,886 

6 

9 

0 

21 to 25 

505 

4.113 

10 

8 

1 

26t0 30 

4« 

1 

1.599 

1 

11 

3 

31 to 35 

74 

633 

4 

8 

6 

36 to 40 

113 

664 

U 

5 

u 

41 to 45 

27 

129 

6 

4 

9 

45 to 50 

4 

20 

6 

5 

1 


General Average, 8 Years 8 Months Service. 

Mem.— The Mon whose ages oxccod 80 are Men who have been traoiferred from His 
Majesty’s Service, or men enlisted in India. , 


Military Secretary's Office, East-India House, 
6th April 18311. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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Appendix (A.) 

No. 59. 


Length of Service 
of 

Discharged Sol- 
diers since 1825 . 


RETURN showing the Average Length of Service, m the Company’s Army, of Men 
transferred from His Majesty’s Service, who have arrived in this Country as Discharged 
Soldiers, since the Year 1825. 


Age when transferred. 

Number of Men. 

1 

Total Number 
of 

Years’ Service. 

Average Length 
of 

eaeh Man's Service. 

i 


! 

Yrs. 

Ms. 

Yrs. 

Ms. 

20 to 25 

3 

22 

0 

7 

4 

26 to 30 

8 

Go 

11 

7 

| 

7 

31 to 35 

27 

150 

0 

! 5 

7 

36 to 40 

84 

432 

1 

1 

5 

2 

41 to 45 

20 

9 fi 

9 

4 

10 

461050 

4 

n 

3 

2 

10 


General Average, 5 Years 3 Months Service 


Military Secretary’s Office, Eait-India House, 
€th April 183 ft, 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 
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Avpenuix (A.) 

No. 61. 


Pay a.,,1 APPENDIX (A.)-No. 61. 

Allowances. 


A TABLE of the Pay of the Non-commissioned Officers and Privates of the 
European Artillery and Infantry, and the European Non-commissioned 
Staff attached to Native Troops at each Presidency, ns at present authorized. 


Horse Artillery. 


Rtaff-scrjeant . 
Serjeant 

• • • • « 

• • • • • 
(after 14 years 

9 9 

9 • 

service 



Corporal 

-J ufter 7 years 
(under 7 years 

— 




— 




rafter 14 years 

— 



Bombardier . . 

-J alter 7 years 

— 



Trumpeter 

l under 7 years 
rafter 14 years 




< after 7 years 

— 




l under 7 years 

— 




C after 14 years 

— 



Farrier. . 

< after 7 years 

— 




( under 7 years 

— 



Rough-rider . . 

f above 7 years 
1 under 7 years 

“ 1 * 




( after 14 years 

— 



Gunner . . 

-< after 7 years 
(under 7 years 

_ 




Staff Allowances (in addition to Pay) : 

Serjeant-major 

Troop Serjeant-major 

Quartermaster-herjuant 

Troop Quartermastur-serjeant . . 

Drill-seijeant 

Hospital-seijcant 

Ridingmaster-scijeant . . . . . 

Trumpet-major 

Farrier-major .•» .. .. .. • 

Schoolmaster-setjeant .. .. .. . 

Drill-corporal 

Pay-serjeant 

Saddler 

Rough-rider, ist Class 

Ditto . . ad ditto 


Per Month. 


BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

St. Us. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. 

q. r. 

37 9 

8 

— 



— 

«5 12 

8 

35 15 

5 

32 

3 52 

— 


29 4 

8 

26 

3 5 

20 12 

7 

28 2 

7 

25 

2 92 

19 12 

4 

27 0 

G 

24 

2 79 



26 12 

5 

24 

2 17 

18 12 

7 

25 10 

4 

23 

2 4 

17 13 

4 

24 8 

3 

22 

1 90 

1 




f23 

1 0 

V18 0 

0 

23 3 

5 

J 22 

0 87 

J 



, 

\ai 

0 73 

— 


\ 

’ < 

C.*§ 

0 35 

33 13 

3 

>30 5 

9 


0 12 , 

21 12 

0 

J 


r«B 

3 98 

26 4 

3 

V on e 

A 

f *8 

0 43 

25 4 

0 

j o u 0 


I25 

0 43 

13 4 

5 

20 15 

3 

»9 

0 67 

12 4 

2 

19 13 

2 

18 

0 43 

11 4 

O 

l8 11 

0 

*7 

0 30 

22 0 

6 

17 8 

0 

»7 

2 0 

none 

. 

17 8 

0 

none 

16 0 

6 

14 0 

0 

! 14 

0 0 

none 


14 0 

0 

none 

14 0 

0 

— 


none 

10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

none 

20 0 

0 

17 8 

0 

l i 

8 0 

5 0 

0 

14 0 

0 

18 

0 0 

SO 0 

0 

31 0 

0 

21 

0 0 

(pay as seijt.) 

(payasgunner) 

(pay as seijt) 

30 Q 

0 

— 


none 

70 

0 

7 0 

0 

7. 

0 0 

7 0 

0 

3. s 

0 

7 

0 0 

7 0 

0 

Rone 


’ nope 

« u 




10 

2 0 

— " 




A, 

0 0 

t * . i- 
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Infantry : 


Serjeant 

Corporal 


f after 14 years service 
■? after 7 years — 
(under 7 years — 


Drummer or Fifer 

(after 14 years service 
Private . . < after 7 years — 
(under 7 years — 


Staff Allowances : 
Serjeant-major 
Quartermaster-seijeant 


'Hospital-seijeant 


ilf-seijeant 
Butcher-seijeant 
Schoolmaster-serjeant . 
Drill-corporal . . 

Drum or Fife Major 
Pay-serjeant . . . . 

Colour-seijeant ' . 


» • 
a • 


«a 'W' 
** >■ ?V. 




19 4 8 

14 12 10 
13 12 7 
1 2 1 2 4 
11 OO 

10 10 3 
9 10 o 
8 9 10 


22 

16 

xo 

14 


0 6 
o 6 
0 0 
0 0 
20 0^0 
20 0 0 
0 
0 
0 


7 

5 

7 


5 12 


24 13 10 

20 5 6 
19' 3 5 
18 1 4 

15 8 
1/5 13 
14 11 
*3 9 


14 0 o 
14 o 0 
10 o o 
14 0 0 
none 

700 

5 13 4 
380 

6 12 6 








Per Month. 






BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Foot Artillery 2 














St. Ks. n. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

lt«. 

<j. r. 

Brigadc-scrjeant 



none 

35 

8 

4 

32 

3 23 

Serjeant 



23 

4 

8 

28 

1 1 

10 

26 

2 43 

( after 14 years service 


• • 

20 

12 

10 

26 

12 

10 

2 3 

2 80 

Corporal .. Rafter 7 years — 



19 

12 

7 

2/5 

IO 

9 

s* 

2 72 

{under 7 years — 



18 

12 

4 

24 

8 

8 

21 

2 59 

rafter 14 years — 



18 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

19 

1 39 

Bombardier . . J after 7 years — 



17 

12 

7 

21 

12 

9 

18 

1 26 

funder 7 years — 



1G 

12 

4 

20 

10 

8 

17 

1 13 

Drummer or Fifer 



1 5 

0 

0 

1/5 

8 

7 

14 

0 73 

/after 14 years service 



12 

10 

3 

• 7 

12 

2 

16 

0 6 

Gunner . - < after 7 years — 


• • 

11 

10 

0 

l6 

10 

1 

14 

3 93 

{under 7 years — 


• • 

10 

9 

10 

15 

8 

0 

1 3 

3 80 

Staff Allowances : 











Serjeant-major . . 


• • 

22 

0 

6 

17 

8 

0 

H 

0 0 

Staff-seijeant 


• • 

5 

12 

O 

none 

none 

Quartermaster-serjeant 



i(> 

0 

G 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 0 

Drill-serjeant 


• • 

H 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 0 

Ilospital-serjeant 


» • 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

none 

Schoolomsteroeijeant 


» ♦ 

20 

0 

0 


— 


none 

Drill-corporal 


• * 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 bo 

Drum and Fife Major, each . . 


• • 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

1 60 

Pay-serjeant 


• 4 

7 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

7 

0 0 


22 

18 

17 

16 

14 

14 

13 

12 


2 93 
2 40 
2 26 
2 13 

0 83 

1 86 
1 73 
1 60 
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Appendix (A.) 
No. til. 

European 

Non-commissioned 

Officers, 


v.U* 


1400 
14 o o 
none 

14 o o 
none 

610 
500 
700 
6 0 80 

(continued*) 
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* Appendix (A.) No. ft\— continued. 


European Non-Commissioned Staff attached 
to Native Corps : 

Horse Artillery : 

StalF-scrjcant or Troop-serjeant-major 

Farricr-serjeant 

Troop Quartermaster-serjeant 

Serjeant . , . . ^ 

Foot-Artillery : 

Serjeant-major 

Quartermaster-serjeant 

Drill-scrjcant 

Infantry : 

Serjcant-innjor 

Quarterraastcr-seijeant 

Cavalry : 

Seijeant-major 

Quartermaster-scijeant 


Per Month. 


BENGAL, 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Suits, a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Rs. <]. r. 

*52 »3 » 

53 7 5 ] 

There is no 1 

*48 13 2 

49 >5 5 ( 
35 15 57 

any native 
horse artillery 
at Bombay. 

*55 5 a 

46 3 10 

40 243 

*49 5 a 

42 11 10 

46 a 43 

*47 4 8 



* 5 i 5 a 

38 13 10 

36 2 93 

*45 5 a 

35 5 »o 

36 2 93 

*53 6 4 

43 8 9 

40 3 %4 6 

*46 6 4 

43 8 » 

40 346 

1 

\ 


Note,— 1 The European Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers in Bengal are victualled in all 
situations in addition to the above allowances, except in the instances marked thus * ; in these 
batta, at tbe rate of 10 rupees per month each, is granted instead of rations, and included in the 
sums above stated. The European Non-commissioned Officers and Privates at Madras and Bombay 
victual themselves out of the allowances above speeded, when not in the field. 


(Errors excepted) 


East-India House, J, SALMOND, JAMES C. MELVILL, 

8 1 st Dec. 1832. Mil. Sec. Aud. Ind. Accts. 
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■ Native Troops of 

NATIVE TROOPS. *■»«* Presidency. 

A TABLE of the Pay and Allowances of the Native Troops of each Presidency, 

as at present authorized. 


Per Month. 


Horse Artillery: 


Subadar 

t ■ 


». 1 st Class) 

Ditto . . 



» , sd Class > 

Ditto., 



.. 3d Class) 

Jemadar 

• • 


. . 

Havildar 



• • • * a a 

Naick . . 



• • • • t « 

Trumpeter 

• • 


• « • • a a 


Rough-rider 

Farrier 

Trooper . . 

Staff Allowances : 

Subadar-major 

Staff-ha vildar or Troop-havildar-major 

Pay-ha vildar 

DMH-havildar 

Drill-naick ... 

Gun Lascars attached to Horse Artillery : 

Havildar 

Naick . . . . 

Lascar . . .. 

Native Farrier 


BENGAL. 


MADRAS. 
r — ■ 


St.Rs 

. a. 

p* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

80 

— 


139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

8 

0 


— 


108 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

39 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

l 6 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

l 6 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0 

r 18 
l 16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

15 

3 

9 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 


— 


«5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

*3 

10 


— 


10 

8 

0 


— 


7 

0 

0 


980 

780 

5 IQ o 


BOMBAY. 


Rs. fj. 


O 

a • 

o 2 

> aO 

*3 s 

&& 

3 * 

< 4 * 

§ 


8 

0 ) 

P 


10 2 0 
8 3 o 
700 

31 O O 


Golundauze, or Native Foot Artillery : 


Subadar 
Ditto .. 
Ditto . . 
Jemadar 
Havildar 
Naick . . 
Drummer 
Private .. 


1st Class) 
ad Class > 
3d Class) 


67 o 0 

34 8 o 
14 o o 

13 O O’ 

11 00 
> 7 0 o 


Staff Allowances: 
Subadar-major . . . . 

Native Adjutant 
Havildar-major 
Quartermaster-harildar 
Drill-ha vildar . . 
Drill-naick' 


Drum or Fife Major .. 
Pay-ha vildar .. 

Brigade or Colour-havildar 



• • . • 

• • * e ft ' ♦ • 

• • . »• 

• • M I* 

• • , 


» e 
« • 


• • 


25 0,0 

700 

500 

500 

380 

500 

500 

3 0 0 


70 

0 

0 




52 

8 

0 

>4« 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

J 



28 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

>4 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

1 

0 

25 

0 

0 

*5 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 


— 


10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 




— 


5 

4 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

5 *3 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

13 

10 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


— 
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Pay and 






Per Month. 




Allowance*. 




— 

— 

— 

— 

-- - 

r~ 

— 



Golundauze, or Native Foot Artillery — 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 


continue^. 


— — 





— 


— 



Gun Lascars, attached to Foot Artillery : 

St. Its. a. 

P- 

Ks. 

a. 

p* 

Rt. 

q* 

r. 


Subadar 

ist Class'! 


_ 


42 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 


Ditto . • 

ad Class 

59 

0 

0 

31 

8 

0 

31 

2 

0 


Ditto 

3d Class J 


— 


34 

8 

0 

84 

2 

0 


Jemadar 

mm * • 

18 

8 

0 

*7 

8 

0 

*7 

2 

0 


Havildar 

• • « • 

9 

8 

0 

8 

12 

0 

10 

2 

0 


Naick 

■ a * • 

7 

8 

0 


_ 


8 

3 

0 


Lascar 

* . 

5 

12 

0 

7 13 

4 

7 

0 

0 


Native Cavalry: 












Sulmdar . . . . . . . . . • 

1st Class') 


_ 


H9 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 


Ditto . . 

2d Class > 

80 

0 

0 

101 

8 

0 

101 

2 

0 


Ditto 

3d Class J 




91 

0 

0 

9 l 

0 

0 


Jemadar 


32 

0 

0 

31 

8 

0 

31 

2 

0 


Havildar 


20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

6 


Naick 


16 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 


Trumpeter 


16 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 


Farrier 


9 

0 

0 

16 

>5 

3 

21 

0 

0 


Trooper 


9 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

2 

0 


Staff Allowances : 












Subadar-major . . • • 


25 

0 

0 

2,5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 


Native Adjutant 





>7 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 


Trumpet-major . . 


6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 


Farrier-major 


5 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 


Havildnr-major .. 


7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Drillhavildur 


5 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

2 

0 


Quarter-master-havildar 


n 

0 

0 








Drill-naick 


a 

8 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 


Riding-master 



— 


17 

8 

0 

17 

2 

0 


Rough-rider (pay as Trooper) . . 


5 

0 

0 

U 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 

1 

9 

0 

0 


Pay-havildar 


5 

0 

0 

1 

13 

10 

5 

0 

0 


Troop or Colour-havildar 


a 

0 

0 




3 

0 

<0 


Native Infantry: 












Subadar 

ist Class') 




70 

0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 


Ditto .. A 

ad Class > 

67 

0 

0 

5* 

8 

0 

58 

0 

0 


Ditto . , , # . . . . • . 

3d ClassJ 


— 


48 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 


Jemadar . . , , 


34 

8 

0 

»4 

8 

0 

*4 

2 

0 ' 


Havildar 

• • • • 

M 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

to 

2 

0 


Nuick . . . . . . . . • . 


13 

0 

0 

8 18 

0 

8 

3 

0 


Drummer or Fifer 

• • • • 

11 0 

0 

8 12 

0 

• 

3 

b 


Sepoy 

t • • ■ 

,7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

b 
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Native Infantry -.—continued, 

Staff Allowance : 

Subadar-major .. 

Havildar-major . . 

Native Adjutant 
Drill-havildar . . 

Drill-naick 
Drum or Fife-major 
Pay-havildar . . 

Colour-havildar . . 


Note .— The above are the Rates of Puy for 
Troops in Garrison or Cantonment ; when in ttos 
Field extra Batta is issued on the following scale ; 

Native Cavalry: 


BENGAL. 

| St.Rs. a. p. 
I 25 0 0 


Subadars 

Jemadars 

Havildars 

Naicb and Trumpeters 

Farriers 

Troopera 



Native Infantry : 


Subadars 

Jemadars 

Havildars 

Naicks . , 

Drummers 

Sepoys 


0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


20 0 0 
800 
,500 
400 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 


15 0 0 
780 


5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
1 8 


Per Month. 


madras. 


Its. a, p. 


‘if) 0 0 
10 0 0 
17 8 0 
540 
380 
5 13 4 

» >3 10 

2 u 0 


30 0 
10 8 


7 

3 

7 


380 


14 0 

7 0 


121 


BOMBAY. 


Its. 


10 

7 

3 


'l 1 . 


25 0 0 
10 0 0 
»7 


0 0 
0 0 


28 0 0 


2 0 
0 0 
2 0 
700 
3 2 0 


15 0 0 
720 
220 
220 
220 
220 


V. 

Aitandix (A.) 
No. (j‘2. 

m nhnutd 

Native Troops* ni 
each President v. 


East-India House, 
silt Dec. 1832. 


J. SALMOND, 
Mil. Sec. 


J. C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accts. 
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Appendix (A.) t 

No. f)3. 

J»a7Hnd APPENDIX (A.)— No. 63. 

Allot* UNO'S. 

GENERAL STAFF. . “*■ 

A RETURN of the Allowances drawn by the Officers holding the undermentioned 
Appointments on the 30 th April 1831 . 


STAFF PAY, per Annum. 


Regimental 
Pay and Allowances. 


BENGAL. 


St. Ua. 


MADRAS. 


Rs. 


BOMBAY. 


Rs. 


Adjutant-general 

(a) 27,000 

Deputy Adjutant-general 


Assistant Adjutant-general 

6,000 

Deputy ditto at th 

Presidency 


Assistant Adjutant-general of 
Artillery 

6,000 

Assistants Adjutant-general of 
Divisions 

4,800 

Brigade-majors 

( 4 ) 4,248 

Additional when in charge of 
Bazaars 


Superintendent of Cadets 

2,400 

Fort-adjutant at the Presidency . . 

3>984 

Fort-adjutants 

9 , l 60 

Cantomneut-adjutants . . 

— 

Line-adjutants 



Town-major 

14400 

Quartermaster-general . . 

(c) 27,000 

Deputy Quartermaster-general . . 
Ditto of the Nagpore Force 

8.500 

6,000 

Assistants Quartermaster-general 


Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
general at the Presidency 


Deputy Assistants Quartermaster- 

r 4,8001 

general (of Divisions) 

l 3,600/ 

Commissary-general 

(d) 36,000 

Deputy Commissary-general 

(e) vacant 

Assistants Coftimissary-general : 

1st Class 

12,000* 

2d ditto 

8,400 . 

3 d ditto * . . . . . 


Deputy Assistants Commissary 
General : 

* ' 

1st Class 

6,000 

2d ditto 

4,800 


17,000 18,000 

8,750 6,000 


2,180 


2,400 


, *3,156 
( 4 ) *9,090 


*4,800 

[ 4 )* 1,848 


8,400 

3,360 


840 



16,828 

17,000 

8,750 

•3,156 

*3,156 


1,200 

3,550 

9,160 

1,440 

8,304 

5.000 

18.000 
6,000 

• *6,000 


2,100 — 

* i , 7?5 * 8,386 

*26,274 *93,000 

* 10,763 — 



} * 4 ,* 74 ' 


All staff officers on the Ben- 
gal Establishment, not specially 
provided for, draw the pay and 
full allowances of their regi- 
mental rank as in the field. 


I In Madras and Bombay the 
full allowances are drawn only 
by those officers whose duties 
are considered to partake of the 
nature of field service, which are 
here distinguished by an asterisk 
The others drew only their pay 
and hulfbatta, &c. as in garrison. 


(a) The adjutant-general 14 
Bengali when not in the field, 
draws no regimental allowances. 


* d 

( b ) Brigade razors of regi- 
mental rank inferior to captain 
draw in Bengal the pay and full 
allowances of captain ; ar Ma- 
dras and Bombay the pay o! 
their own rank, and the allow- 
ances only of captain. 


’ (c) When not ip the field 
draws no regimental allowances. 

( d ) When, not . in the field 
draws no raglmcotal allowance* 

{e)‘ Former salary 14*40* • 
rupees per annum. 
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Appendix (A.) No. 63 — continued . 


STAFF PAY, per Annum. 


BENGAL. 


Sub-AsBiatants Commissary-general 
Additional when in charge ofj 
Military Bazaars . . 

Agent for Gun-carriages 
Superintendent of Gunpowder 
Manufactory 


Principal Commissary of Ordnance 


Deputy Principal Commissary ofj 
Ordnance 

Commissaries of Ordnance 

Ditto of Subsidiary Forces 
Deputy Commissaries of Ordnance 


Sc. Rs. 
3 ,Goo 

15.048 

Appointment 

temporarily 

suspended. 

14.472 


7,200 

r 6,000 1 
1 4,800 1 


MADRAS. > BOMBAY, 


Superintendent of the Foundry at 

Fort William 

Inspecting Officer of Ordnance at 
Fort St George 
Auditor-general . . 

Deputy Auditor-general 
First Assistant Auditor-general 
Second . ditto 
Paymaster at the Presidency 
Paymaster of Subsidiary Forces 
Paymasters, or Deputy Pay-1 
masters of Divisions, Brigades >- 
and Stations . . . . ) 

Allowance to Officers in charge ofj 
Military Chests 

Paymaster and Staff Officer at the 
N'eilgherry Hills 

Barraca-master at the Presidency 

Judge Advocate-general 

Deputies Judge Advocate-general 
Members of the Military Board , . 
Secretary to ditto ■■ 

Deputy Secretary to ditto 
Assistant Secretary to ditto 


3,000 

Not 
Commissioned 
Officers. 

9,600 


Rs. 

*2,174 

2,100 

16,800 

16,800 


Held by the 
Gim-camago 
Agent, with- 
out ndditionnl 
Pay. 


5400 

‘.5,400 

3,000 


(a)4i,8oo 

8.000 

6.000 
6,000 
13,540 

6,270 

6,970 


1,200 
(A)*35,ooo 
;(6j* 8,400 
7,5<>o 
3,36o 
14,400 
♦7,200 

7 , 900 '! 

4,800 > 
400J 


2,400 

3,000; 
(«) 17,400 
4,800 
id ) 18,000 
[(d) 1 3,000 

4*. 180 


-7,3 

( 7,a 
< 4 ,« 
t 2,4 


4.900 
*5474 

19,000 

*9,300 

19.900 

6,000 
3, 9 6 ° 


„v. X 


Its. 

7,200 

7,200 

10,000 


4,800 

4,800 

2,400 


27,000 

7,200 

3.600 
2,400 

9.600 

6,000 

3.600 


3,360 

19,000 
* *3,000 


Regimental Pay and Allowance*. 


(a) Draws the pay of his rank 
only. 

(b) These officers, though not 
liable to field duty, have hitherto 
drawn full batta &c., which al- 
lowances are now under consi- 
deration. 


(0) Draws also for horse 
allowance! house and office 
rents St. Rs. 5.880 annum. 

(cf)Draw the pay of their rank 
only; two-thirds only of the 
staff-pay fa here stated, the re- 
mainder being charged on the 
general books. 

• ( continued .) 


v. 

Appkndix ( A .) 
No. 63 . 

continued. 

Pay and 
Allowances. 
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V. 

Ah’kndix, (A.) 

No. 68. 

iontinwd . 

Pay and 
Allowances. 


Appendix (A.) No. 63 — continued . 


Military Secretaries to Government 
and their Assistants; salaries 
charged on the Civil Establish- 
ment m • • » • • • • j 

Secretary to the Clothing Board, 
and Agents for Army Clothing ; 
Staff Allowances charged to the 
Off-reckoning Funds 

Stud Department : 

Superintendents 

Assistants . . . . M 

Sub- Assistants 

Supervisor ; (also a Sub-Assis- 
tant Commissary-generul.) 

Sub-Assistant Commissary- 
general 


Department of Public Works : 
Superintendent of Public 

Works in the Lower Pro- 
vinces 

Superintendent of Public 

Works in North-western and 
Central Provinces (each) 
Chief Engineer 
First Assistant 
Second ditto 

Executive Officer, or Super 
intending Engineer at the 
Presidency 
Assistant 

Inspecting Engineers 


Executive Officers • 
mrveyor-general of India 


{ 


Deputy ditto 

Surveyors of Districts and their 

Assistants 

Superintendent of Trigonometrical 
Survey 


STAFF PAY, per Annum. 





Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

BENGAL, 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 


St. Its. 

Its. 

Us. 



— 

— 

Draw the pay of their rank 
only. 

— 

— 

— 


12,000 



*7,200 


6,ooo 

— 

-- 


f 4,800-1 


1 


l a, 400 / 




3,600 

— 



1,440 

— 

; 

1 


(a) 6,ooo 

— 


(«) One-third only of staff sa- 
lary, remainder charged to the 
Civil Department, 

12,000 

— 




12,000 

*12,000 

*12,000 


— 

3 > 3*4 



— 

2,100 

— 


*7,200 

9 » 7 fi o 

*7,200 


— 

3.350 


— 

— 

8,400 


4,800 

) *5,400 

) 

• 

3 , 6 oo 

>*3,786 

i 3,150 


2,400 

J *3,314 

c 2,400 


1,200 

J 


Paid in the 
Civil and 


— 

Pay Of hla rank only. 

General De- 

, 



partments, 

ditto 

. / 

Paid in the 
Civil Depart- 
ment. 

*6,000 

Bannl and Madras ; pay of 
Us talk only. 

— 

ditto 

- 

Pay of their rank only. 

— 

— 

*6,000 
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m 


STAFF PAY, per Annum. 



BENGAL. 

1 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Staff of the Governor-General or 
Governor : 

St Rh. 

Its. 

1U. 

Military Secretary . . 

(a) 12.540 

Not a Mili- 
tary Officer, 
churgcd on the 
Civil Depart- 
ment. 1 

*4,800 

Aides-de-camp 

Staff of the Commander-in-chief: 

See Return of King’s Staff. 
Aides-de-camp to General Officers 
and others commanding Divisions 

( 4 ) 4,008 

(*) # 2,i55 

i 

( 4 )* 1,440 

of the Army 

to 

4* 

OO 


( 4 )* 1,800 


llegimcn till Fay and A llowanocR . 


fa) Is also Aide-de-camp, and 
paid as such in addition. 


(A) Aides-de-camp, being Mib- 
nltem officers, draw the pay and 
lull allowances of captain ; it ot 
higher rank, then the pay and 
allowances of their own milk. 


V 

Appendix (A.) 

No. G3. 

ivntimitii 

Pay and 
Allowance*. 


The salaries of officers employed in political situations arc charged on the Civil Establishment of 
the Supreme Government. These, as well as officers in the service of Native Princes, draw only the 
pay of their regimental rank from the Military Department. 


Note. — Staff officers absent on leave are permitted to draw, for a limited time, a moiety of their 
Staff Pay, the other moiety being received by the officer officiating. Such casualties are not noticed 
in this Account, but the full salary is stated against each office respectively. 


(Errors excepted) 

East-India House, 2ist December 1832. 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accounts. 


v.X2 



V, 

Wendix (A.) 
No. 64. 

Pay and 
Allowances. 


W6 APPENDIX to REPORT from SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Appendix (A.) No. 64. 


A RETURN of (he Allowances drawn by the Officers in Command of Divisions of the 
Army, Subsidiary or Field Forces, Brigades, and Stations, and also of Corps at each 
Presidency, on the 30th April 1831. 



STAFF PAY, per Annum. | 





MADRAS. ! 

1 

Regimental Pay and Allow- 
ances, 

# 

BENGAL. 

L l 

BOMBAY. 

• 

Commander in chief. (See Return 

Sn. Rs. 

Ik j 

1 

Rs. 


of the King’s Staff,) .. 

— 

1 

“““ I 

— 


Officers in Command of the Divi- 





sions of the Army 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

Pay of their rank, 

Officers commanding Subsidiary 



1 


Forces 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

1 

Officers in Command of Stations or 




1 Pay and full Allowances as 
f in the Held. 

Brigades 

O 

O 

O 

O 

9,000 

1 

9,000 

J 

Officers in Command of Regiments 





and Battalions, or Brigades of 
Artillery 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

(Pay and allowances according 
< to the station of their re- 
(, ipective corps. 


(Errors Excepted) JAMES C. MELVELL, 

And. India Accti. 

'i 


East-India House, 
i ist December 1832 . 
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Appendix (A.) — No* 65 . 


MEDICAL S T A F F. 

A RETURN of the Allowances drawn by Medical Officers holding the uudemivii- 

tioned Appointments. 


STAFF SALARIES, per Annum. 


I 


BENGAL. MADRAS. 


Regimental Pay ami Allow- 
ances. 


BOMBAY. 


Members of the Medical Roard . . 
Secretary to the Medical Board . . 

Superintending Surgeons . . | 

Ditto of the Nagpore Subsidiary 


Force. 


Garrison Surgeons . . 

Assistants to ditto 

Garrison Arfsistant-Surgcons * , 
Staff Surgeons . . . . 

Dep6t ditto * 

Surgeon to the General Hospital at 
the Presidency . . 

Assistant-Surgeons to ditto | 

Apothecary to .the Dispensary . . 
Deputy ditto . . 

Superintendent of Native Medical 

Schools 

Hospital-Storekeeper at the Presi- 
dency . . 

Medical Storekeepers . . | 

Deputies do. {of Divisions, &c.) . . 
Surgeon (Assistant) of the Military 

Orphan School 

Assistant-Surgeon to Stud Esta- 
blishment 

Superintendent of Eye Infirmary. • 
Assistant-Surgeon at ditto 
Assistant-Surgeon in Charge of 
Sick Officers at St. Thome . . 
Superintending Medical Officer at 
the Neilgherries , . 

Assistants to ditto 

Assistant-Surgeon in Charge of the 
Hospital at Mahobaleshwar 


St Rs. 

128,918 
(a) 9,600 
(a) 19,200 
(a) 15,200 


w 

(«) 

(«) 

w 

(l) 


7,200 

6,000 

4.800 

1.800 
2,760 


! Rs. | 

! 29,400 1 

i ( 4 ) 8,400 

||( c ) i 8,900 

| (d) 18,900 

:](6) fi.ooof 
j(b) 4,800 1^; 

(i) 2,940 
(") 6,300 [ 
(6) 4.800 1 


(«) 7,200 

(а) 3,000 
((/) 1,800 

(б) 14,400 

(£) 4,800 

(a) 14,400 


(a) 4,800 
(a) 2,400 


1.254 
(a) 1,800 


Us. 

25,666 
(/>) 7,200 

15,6()0 


(r) 5,040 
(a) 2,880 
(a) 1,800 
(<-) 2,520 

(a) 4,560 


— I ( b ) 7,200 


None. 

(n) Full pay and allowances 
of their rank as in the field. 


(b) Pay and allowance 1 * ns in 
garrison. 

(<■) At Madras and Bombay 
draw nothing beyond the stuff 
salary. 


( d ) Half batta of superior rank 
only. 

(e) Pay and allowances as in 
garrison, with the batta of supe- 
rior rank. 


(b) 7,200 
}(b) 8,400 

(a) 2,400 


(b) 8,400 

(6) 4,200 

(6)4,800 

(6) 6,000 
(6) 3,600 


*(6) 6,000 

(6) 3,000 
(b) 6,000 
(A) 3,000 


. . other allowances paid 
in the Civil Department. 


(«) 3,480 


East-Indis House, 
aist December 1839. 


* I. also Superintendent of Native Medical Schools. 

(Errors excepted) .JAMES C. MELVILL, 

1 Aud. India Accts. 


V. 

Aitimhk (A. 

No. n.i. 

Pay anil 
Mlowaiiirs. 
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APPENDIX (A.) — No. G6. 


KING'S TROOPS. 

A RETURN of the Allowances drawn by the Officers holding the undermentioned Staff Appointments, 

on the i30th April 1831. 


STAFF PAY. per Annum. 


General Staff of His Majesty’s Forces : 

The Commander-in-chief of King* s and Com- 
pany's Forces 

Military Secretary to ditto 

Persian Interpreter to ditto 

Aides-de-camp 

General officers in command of Divisions of 
the Army 

Aides-de-Cmnp to ditto 

Adjutant-general of His Majesty’s Forces 
Deputy ditto 

Assistant Adjutant-general 
Quartermaster-general . . 

Deputy ditto 
Brigade-major , . 

Medical Staff of His Majesty's Forces: 

Inspector-general of His Majesty's Hospitals , . j 30,000 

Deputy ditto — 

Surgeon to the Commander-in-chief . . « . 6,000 


BENGAL. 


St. Us. 

73 . 444 * 

18,000$ 


8.000 
3.868 

40.000 

2.448 

27.000 

6.000 
27,000 

3.448 


MAIJHA.S. BOMBAY. 


ns. 

8/5,648 

10,700 


4,200 

2 . 1/55 

40,000 

2,155 

8,985 


8,985 

1,488 


25,800 


Rs. 

- 1 

7,200 


4,200 

1.800 

40,000 

1.800 


9,384 


22,056 


Uefpmpntal Pay and Allowance*. 


None. 

. . full allowances as in the field ; 
but not pay, being a King's 
officer whose regiment i* not in 
India. See note at the foot. 

. . at Bengal, pay and full allow* 
ances. At Madras and Bombay, 
pay and allowances as in garrison. 
. . pay and fpll allowances of 
captain, or if higher regimental 
rank, then pay and full allow* 
ance of the same. 

. . if colonels of King’s regiments 
in India, pay of their rank. 

. . pay and full allowances of 
captain or other higher regi- 
mental rank. 

Pay of his rank only. 

Pay and full allowances. 

Ditto. 

Pay of his rank only. 

Pay and full allowances. 

Ditto. 


None. 

None. 

Pay and full allowances. 


* In addition to salary as Member of Council, which is borne on the Civil Deportment, 
t Draws hi* allowances in the Civil Department. 

; This officer olsoreciivi* the Fees on King’s Commissions issued by the Commander-in-chief in Indio. 


Snte ;—No King's officer whose regiment may not be in India, is entitled to draw pay from the Company. Such 
officers being Aides-de-camp or Military Secretaries, draw the regimental allowances or their rank, if appointed prior 
to the recent Regulation : subsequent to which they will draw their Staff pay only, 

(Errors excepted) ' 

East-India House. JAMES C. MBLVILL, - 

2 Ut Dec. 1832 . Aud. India Accts. 
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V I. — CLOTHING, EQUIPMENT and OFFRECKONINGS. 


APPENDIX (A.) — No. 67. 


A LIST of Articlks of Clothing or Equipment, and also of the Means of Carriage or other Accommodation 
supplied to the Soloists at each Presidency, and in each Branch of Service, in the Year 1813 and at present, whether 
at the Public Expense, or at the charge of the Off-reckoning Fund, or provided for the Soldier at his own Cost ; if 
not provided by himself agreeably to the Regulation, stuting the probable Annual Cost of each Article ; and where 
Alterations have intermediately occurred, the Expense or Decrease of Charge in each instance, and the Data of the 
General Order and of the Court's Letter, prescribing or sanctioning the Alteration. 


IN 1813 : 


ARTICLES. 


How supplied. 


Bengal European Horse Artillery 
1 jacket 

j pair leather gloves 

l pair boots ... 

1 pair leather pantaloons (bien- I by the Off-reck- 

nially) [ oning Fund. 

1 helmet (tricnnially) ... 

1 cloak (triennially) ... 

Spurs (once) 

A shirt ••• * I by a half-mounting 

allowance, pay- 
able by the Fund. 


European ^tillery and Infantry. 

j-b y the Fund. 


1 jacket 

1 cap (biennially) 

Shirt ... ... ... ... 

Shoes ... *.» «•. ... 

Stockings 

Nankin trowsera and other 
nccessartfee at the discretion 
of the Commanding Officer 


by a half-mount- 
„ mg allowance, 
payable by the 
Fund. 


Madras Europe* n Horse Artillery : 

by the Fund 


1 jacket (annually) 

1 pair leather breeches (bien- 
nially) ... *t. ... 

I helmet (triennimlly) ... 

Boots ... ... ... 

Articles of half-mounting ... 


||by the State ... 

ditto 

ditto. 

by an allowance 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 


European Foot Artillery and Inyantay: 


1 jacket (annually) 
1 cap (biennially) 
Articles of halm 


|^by the Fund. 

by an allowance 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 


AT PRESENT: 

ARTICLES. I llow mippliod. 


I jacket or overalls in alter- ' 
nate years. No alteration j 
in other respects. 


l jacket or 1 pair |>antaloons 
in alternate years. No ul- j 
teration in other respects. 1 


} 


No alteration. 
Boots 

No alteration. 


No alteration, 
ditto* 


by the Fund 


I 


i G. O. sytli March 
i8l(>, Court’s 
Letter, 8th Oct. 
1817. 


Ditto ... ditto 


Court 9 s Letter, 
31st Dec. 1824 
( 10 ). 




( continued .) 
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IN 11113 £ 


An 1 11 LKS. 


Mow supptUKL 


Bombay European House Artillery 

l jin kct (annually) ... 
i pair leather hreeclios (bien- 
nially) ... 
i helmet (trienmally) ... 


l pair boots (ditto) ... ... 

i watering cap ((juailreiiiiiiilly ) 
Articles of half mounting 


) by the Fund. 


bv an allowance 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 


AT PRESENT: 


ARTICLES. 


Eckoi’I.an Foot An i n tliiy and 
Iniantuy : 


I jacket (annually) 
i c ip (biennially) 

Articles of luilf mounting 


J by the Fund ... 

by an alluwnncc 
from the Fund 
to the Soldier. 


Bengal Nati\j Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery : 


by Fund, 
by Fund. 

by stoppage from 
Soldier’s pay of 
8 annas a mouth. 


1 jacket (annually) 

1 head-dress (ditto) ... 

\ pair leather pantaloons (bi- 
ennially.) 

2 blue linen jackets, with the 

usual trimmings ... ... j 

2 pair linen pantaloons of j 
strong dusooty ... ... I 

1 watering turban of cossah ... I 

2 shirts ! 

i pair boots ... ... ... j 

I p ir spurs and leathers 

i iciithe stock ... ... I 

l hi ass stock clasp 1 


Madras Native Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery : 

i »uii trimmed jacket, or 
i plain jacket, in .alternate | 
scars ... ... . 

I tm ban and co\er ... 


l jacket (annually) 

l pair woollen overalls (an- 
nually). 

1 helmet (triennially) 

l pair boots (ditto; 

l watering cap (quadren- 
nially ) 

No alteration. 


No alteration. 


How tuppliad. 


by the Fund . 
by the State (cost* 

101 ) ... M, 

by the State (cost 

l Hi.) .. f j. x ... 
by the State (cost 
ilk.) ... ••• 

by the Fund. 


G. 0 * 4th Dec. 
1823. 

G. O. 8th Jan. 
1831. 


l jacket and 1 pair over- ! b) Fund 
all?i in alternate years. j 

| 1 head-dress (biennially) ... by Fund 
No alteration I 


)by the Soldier j No alteration. 


) pair boots 

3 pail white pantaloons 
;j white under jaf kets ... 

1 pair suspenders 
1 cum lev watch-cloak, brushes, 
emeil, whitening and black- 
ing ... ... ... ... 

Pipccln) and combs 


;hy the Fund. 

1 ■ 

b) the State. 


by the Soldier. 


1 jacket and 1 pair wool- 
len pantaloon! in three 
! yeuis ... ... 

1 turban and cover 

I 1 pair bootfl «»• ... 

•j pair white Nankin trow- 
sers lined, welted, end 
| strapped ... IM 

2 pair loose Puiijum trow- 
’ sera, lined 

! 1 pair woollen grey cloth 
! trowsers 


by the Fund ...• 


by the State. 


Fide Native In- 
fantry. 

G. O. 18 th Oct. 
J 810 . 


I 


. Fide Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry ; alio 
G. O. 17th Febru- 
ary 1819. 


(continued) 
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AT PRESENT: 


' ARTICLES. 


How supplied. 


How supplied. 


i sword pouch 

i pair spurs (supplied once by 

Government) 

i boat-cloak M# Ml • •• 


Bombay Native Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery : 


1 jacket (annually) 


I by the Fund. 


i pair leather 1 pantaloons (bien- by stoppage of 8 
nially). " annas a month 

from Soldier’s pay. 

Articles of half-mounting ... by the Fund. 


Bengal Native Infantry : 
i jacket (annually) ki ... ... I by Fund. 


i turban and cover ••• 

i kummerbund ••• 

i white ungah or jacket 
i pair jaughia* a*a 


i ungah or Jacket 
* pair jaughias 


i breast-plate , 


’ By a half-mount- 
ing stoppnge of 5 
rupees a vear from 
the soldier’s pay, 
payable to the 
.command* officer. 


:::} w 


Soldier. 


bj Sokfier. 


Sashea for alt Seijeanta, Havil- bv Sdldier. 
dan, Trumpeters, Drum and 
Fife Majors of' the regular 
army. 


by the Soldier. 


6 white angrekehs or shirts 
3 sets tapes and tassels for 

turbans • •• ■«* III I 

6 neckcloths 

l loongy cloth 

1 sheet ... ... ... 

2 handkerchiefs 

1 carpet or setranjee 

2 brushes 

Pipeclay, blacking, and 

emery 

l samy stone 

l button-stick and brush ... 

l pair slippers 

1 pair screw spurs (supplied 
once by Government) ... 

1 boat-cloak 


i jacket (annually) by the Fund 

l pair woollen overalls (an- by the same stop- 
nually.) page. 


Court's Letter 
loth July 1826 

(335). 

Ditto, 15th July 
1829 (3d). 


G. O 8th Janu- 
ary 1831. 


Articles of half-mounting 


by Soldier, i <>. by ' Vide Bombay 
those who have Native Infantry, 
entered the ser- 
vice since 1H16. 


1 jacket, and 1 pair woollen ! 
pantaloons, in alternate 
years. 


by Fund G O. 9C)ihMarch 

1816. 

Court’sLettcrJUh 
Oct. 1817. 

Ditto, 29th Oct. 
1828 (78 to 81). 
Ditto, *2(1 March 
1831 (iG& 17). 

Court'sLottcr,8tli 

„ . c ... Oct. 1817 (15 to 

By the Soldier ^ 

himself out of Ilia bitto. i<ith July 
pay; thefixed stop- iHill (a top) 
page of 5 rupees, q q. 2 3 th March 

formerly payable 1925 
to the command- CourtN hcit 

in g officer, being lGth January i ball 
discontinued. to ^ 

Ditto, 28th May 
1828(108 to HO). 

by the State (cost Court'«Lctter,2d 
u. 3d.) March 1831 (para. 

3*)- 

by the State (cost Court's Letter, 

5 r.tid.) 26th Fob. 1823 

(paras. 31 and 32). 


3 white linen ungah s 
3 pair white ditto trowsers 
1 pair coloured ditto 
1 set of beads, with clasps 
1 pair shoes 

I kummerbund with buckle 

and band ... ... ... 

I turban and cover 
1 knapsack • •a sit I 

i great coat •*. ... J 

1 breast-plate - ' 


By the Soldier 
himself out of his 
pay; thefixed stop, 
page of 5 rupees, 
formerly payable 
to the command- 
ing officer, being 
discontinued. 


by the State (cost 
u. 3d.) 


( continued . ) 
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liov mppUtd. 


ARTICLES. 


IlowiuppUed. 


Madras Native Infantry : 
i jacket (annually) I by Fund. 


2 jackets and l pair wool* 
len pantaloons, in three 
years. 


by Fund 


fide Bengal Na- 
tive Irsfitdtry j also 
0 . 0 . 17th Feb. 


1 turban, complete ••• ••• 

G pair white drawers 

3 pair knee-bands 

4 white under jackets, with 

stock ... ... ... 

2 kununerbunds 

2 pair sandals 

1 Doat-cloak ... ... ... 

l purrum knapsack 

l set brass pots 

i carpet 

Heel ball and pipeclay 


" ) by Soldier. 


l breastplate ... 


... by Soldier. 


Sashes for Serjeants and Havil* by the Fund. Sashes for Serjeants and Ha- 
dars. vildars. 

Epaulettes for Native officers by the Fund. Epaulettes for Native offi- 


1 turban, complete 

3 pair black and white trow- 

8cru ut mi in 

3 white under jackets, with 
collars 

2 pair sandals 

1 boat-cloak and slings 

l knapsack and slings ... 

l set brass pots 

1 carpet ... ... ... 

Blacking and pipeclay ... 

l haversack 

1 j uni boo rope ... ... 

1 breast-plate 

| Sashes for Serjeants and Ha- 
vildars. 


1 by Soldier ... Court’s Letter, 
19th July 1826 (2 
to 5). 

Ditto, 15th July 
18 * 9 ( 38 ). ' 


by the State (cost Court’s Letter, 
li. 3 d.) 2d March 1831. 

by the State(cost'| 

6s. 6d.) ... Court’s Letter, 

by the Stale (cost f 26th Feb. 1823. 

W. ftt.) 


Bombay Native Infantry : 

1 jacket (annually) • •• ••• I by the Fund. 


1 turban ... ... ... 

I yard of Cummerbund cloth ... 

1 yard uud 24 inches of Cum- 
merbund lace 

1 pair Baudots Ml Ml Ml } by the Fund. 

1 yard and 24 inches of Chole 
nah cloth, and 30 inches of 
Cholenah putties or a piece 
of Nankin 


1 jacket (annually) 


1 turban complete 
3 white angrekehs 
3 ditto short drawers 

1 pair suspenders 

2 pair knee-bands 

1 ciunlcy watch cloak 
Sandals 


by the Fund ... Fide Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry, and 


Letter, Secretary 

Clothing Board, 


By the Soldier, Court’s Letter, 
i. c. by those who 28th October 1U14 
entered the ser- (4 & 5), 
vice after 1816. . 


1 knapsack 111 
1 breast-plate ... 


by the State. 
Ml I by the Soldier. 


Sashes of Serjeants, Havildars, by the Fund. 
&c. 


1 knapsack ... •ft iW by the State. [ 

Breast-plate ate im by the State (cost Coast-’* Letter, 

11. 3d.) ad March 1831. 

Sashes of Serjeants, Havil. by the State (cost Ditto, 26th Fe- 
dars, dec. ,, 51. 6d.) binary 1823.' 
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• Means of Carriage or other Accommodation supplied to the Soldiers at each 

Presidency. 


EXTRACT Bengal General Orders. 


V. 

Atpkndix (A.) 
No. 67. 

Means of Carnage 
or other 

Accommodation 
to Soldiark 


By the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council. 

Fort William, 2d December 1824. 

No 300. of 1824. 1. Government having reason to believe that considerable interrup- 

tion has been occasioned to the commerce and agriculture of the country, by officers and 
troops marching more particularly from one station to another in progress of the periodical 
reliefs, with a quantity of baggage quite superfluous to the wants of a soldier ; the Right 
Honourable the Governor-general in Council is pleased to direct that the following tables, 
exhibiting the scale of carriage equipment, considered amply sufficient for each class and 
description ot troops, be published for general information. 1 11 respect to European 
officers, it may not be unnecessary to observe, that it, is in addition to the Carriage for their 
camp equipage, which, when 011 full tentage, they must al nays keep complete, agreeably 
with existing orders. 

2. The officers of the Commissariat Department where Rewarree camels are procurable, 
and the collector or other civil officer in all other cases, will be strictly guided by these 
tables, at exhibiting the utmost extent of carriage sanctioned by Government. 

3. Individuals with families, requiring bearers, coolies, or additional carriage at a period 
of a general relief, are invariably to make their own arrangements; for which there is 
always ample time between the issue of the general order and the march of the corps. 

4. Carriage is not to be supplied by the Commissariat or civil officer, except on regular 
indent, countersigned by officers commanding corps. It is to be hired to a convenient stage 
in the adjoining district, beyond which it is not to be taken, unless the collector of that 
district sruHl) certify that a relief cannot be furnished. 

5. In order to prevent delay or impediment to the public service, it will bo the duty of 
the collector furnishing the carriage to forward immediately to the collector of the adjoin- 
ing district, the Indent or a copy thereof, in order to the preparation of the relief of cattle, 
&c. ; that this has been done, the officer commanding the troops will satisfy himself previous 
to marching, by application to the collector on every change of eat lie. 

6. Indents are not to be made for any detachment, under the strength of a company ; on 
account of such a detachment it is presumed no difficulty can be experienced. 

7. As carriage cannot always be procured at a moment's notice, and as it is but equitable 
that the owners thereof should be remunerated from the date on which it may be furnished, 
it is hereby directed, that demurrage shall be paid at the rale of half the established hire 
of the district, from the day on which the carriage is procured by the collector or other 
officer for military purposes, to that of marching, when the full biro is to commence. From 
the day succeeding the date of arrival, half hire is to be paid for the return cattle or carriage, 
at the rate of (8) eight kos per day. Tho rate of hire is to be fixed by the Civil or Commis- 
sariat officer, as may be. In the first instance, the hall* hire is to be paid by the Civil or 
Commissariat officer, and charged to Government iii a contingent bill, vouched in the 
usual manner ; in the second, it is to be paid by the parties discharging the carriage. The 
commanding officer will be held responsible that all claims are fairly and speedily 
adjusted. 

8. It will be the duty of the officer commanding to see that reasonable advances are 
made to the owners or drivers of the cattle, both before the troops move and during the 
march, should a relief be unexpectedly protracted, 

v. Y 2 


9. In 
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9. In tlu» event of troops passing the frontier of the British territory without having 
been able to effect a relief of cattle, it will be the duty of the commanding officer, from 
time in time, to regulate the hire in as equitable a manner as possible, in communicatityik 
with the Commissariat officer, and with. reference to the prices of fodder, grain, and other 
local considerations. 

10. The establishment of a hackery and bullock chowdrec, a sirdar bearer, an$l a sirdar 
cooly, authorized to native corps of the line in General Orders of the 1st May 1819, having 
been found not to answer the purpose intended, is to be discharged and struck off the 
strength of corps from the date of the receipt of this order at stations respectively. 

11. His Lordship in Council relies with confidence on the united exertions of officers 
commanding divisions, stations and corps, for carrying these orders into full effect, and for 
impressing on the minds of those under their command, that the reasonable comfort and 
convenience of the troops arc not less the object of Government in their publication, than 
to relieve the country from every species of inconvenience which the necessities of the service 
do not positively require. 


MiliUm Secretary’s Office, 
sth March 1832. 


J. Salmon d, 

Military Secretary . 
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TABLE, showing the Weight of Baggage allowed to be carried by the Troops on a 
{'March, and the Cattle or other Carriage necessary for its conveyance, exclusive of Camp 
Equipage. 














CARRIAGE. 



Weight 


of either Description. 



of 








Baggage 



Or Hackeries of 


allowed 




- 



to 


J 2 

8 

O 

1 

1 

£ 

8 


eiirli Rank. 

CQ 

«*- 

J 

1 

3 

W 

3 

CQ 





HI 

OJ 

CO 


Rank and File, Europeans or Natives, who do 

Mds. 

Srs. 






not carry knapsacks . . 

0 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rank and File, Native Infantry, or such other 








Troops as carry knapsacks 

0 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Married Men, Europeans, when moving with 








their families at a relief, to have double. 








Serjeants, Ilavildars, and Native Doctors 

0 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Serjeant-majors, Quartermaster-scrjcants and 








Staff-serjeants 

a 

20 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Warrant Officers .. 

3 

20 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Native Commissioned Officers 

1 

20 

1 



— 

— 

— 

•Subalterns, comprehending 1st and ad Lieu- 








tenants, Cornets, Ensigns, Assistant-surgeons, 








Adjutants and Quartermasters 

5 

0 

2 

1 

— 

— 1 

— 

Captains, Surgeons, Brigade-majors, Aides-de- 








camp and Deputy Paymasters 

10 

0 

4 

2 i 

I 

t 

1 — 

— 

Majors and those of equal rank 

20 

0 

8 

1 

4 

2 


1 

Lieutenant- colonels and ditto 

30 

0 

12 

6 

4 

2 

— 

Colonels 

40 

0 

16 

8 

5 

3 

2 

For a Mess of 30 Officers, at 4 tnaunds each . . 

120 

0 

48 

24 

15 

8 

6 

Ditto, 95 ditto, dilto 

[ 100 

O 

40 

20 

13 

7 

5 

Ditto, 90 ditto, ditto 

80 

0 

3 « 

16 

10 

6 

4 

Ditto, 15 ditto, ditto 

60 

0 

24 

12 

8 

5 

3 

Ditto, Ml ditto, ditto 

40 

0 

16 

8 

5 

3 

2 
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provides for a Regiment when complete. Indents are invariably to state the actual strength of the Corps, the 
number and rank of the Officers, and are to he made ou* accordingly. 



FORM of Indent for one Recimbnt of Light Cavalry 


V 
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OS 

o 

u< 



N.B . — This provides for a Troop when complete. Indents are invariably to state the actual strength of the Troop, the 
' number and rank of the European Officers, and are to be made out accordingly. 



FORM of Indent for One Troop of Natjvk Horsk Artillery. 
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This provides fof ft Codnany of European Foot Artillery when complete* Indents are invariably to state the actual strength of 
tW Company, the number ittid rank of the European Officers, and are to be made out accordingly* 



of Indent for One Company of Native. Foot Autillehy. 
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VI.— Clothing, 
Equipment) and 
otf-reckoningV 


C* 

H 

A 


A. 

ui 

c. 

o 

cS 

u 

W 

o 

H 

/; 

y 


o 

u 

(ft 


o 

c: 

O 


>- 



eft 

O 
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s 

a 

<M 


m 

ft 


«! 

H 

O 

H 




^JBr-This provides lor a regiment when complete. Indents are invariably to state the actual strength of the corps, the number 
* ' 4*nd rank of the European Officers, and are to be made out accordingly. 



FORM of Indent for One Regiment of Native Infantry. 
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to Soldier*. 
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No. 68. 

Oft-Reckoning#. 


00 

CO 

o 

£ 


t—i 

o 

w 
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pH 
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o 

1 1 0 
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*- I N 
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Foot Artillery and Artillery Invalids : 
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from 1814 to 1827 . 
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APPENDIX (A.)— No. 69. 


A ST VTKMENT of the Vat.uk of an Off-Reckoning Share and Half Share, in each 
Year from 1814 to 1827 ; with a Statement of the Number of Colonels at present in 
receipt of a Full or Half Share of Off-reckonings, and of those who have not yet come 
into the Receipt of a Half Share, under the operation of the Court s Order of 25th 
November 1828 with the Sum fiaitl as Compensation to Officers who succeeded to Oft- 
reckoning Half Shares between 1824 and 1826, in each Year from that period to 1831. 





OFF-RECKONINGS. 


— 


Value of Full Share. 

Value of Half Share. 




£. 

St 

d. 

£. 

t. d. 

1814 .. 

• • 

• • 

813 

2 

0 


• 

1815 . . 

• • 

t » 

1,206 

12 

3 



1816 .. 

• • 

• • 

995 

17 

6 



1817 .. 

• 1 

> • 

1.303 

0 

3 



1818 .. 

• • 

• • 

1,428 

16 

9 



1819 .. 

• • 

• • 

1,151 

13 

8 



1820 . . 

• • 

• • 

1.543 

10 

11 



1821 .. 

• • 

■ ■ 

1,019 

15 

0 



182a .. 

• • 

• • 

1,398 

11 

6 



1823 .. 

1824 .. 

« • 

t • 

• • 

• • 

1,409 

1,645 

16 

16 

3 

7 

545 

16 5 from 1st May 

1825 .. 

• • 

• • 

1,605 

4 

9 

802 

i« 4 

1826 .. 

• • 

• * 

i ,752 

15 

2 

876 

7 7 

1827 .. 

• * 

1 • 

1,425 

15 

7 

712 17 94 



Bengal* 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Number of Colonels at present in receipt of a Full Share . . 

45 

31 

17 

Ditto of a Half Share .. 

36 

33 

17 

Ditto of those who have not yet come into receipt of a j 
Half Share ■ - ■ • * 

23 

j 

18 

6 


Sum paid as Compensation to Officers ) > 
who succeeded to Off-reckoning >• i 
Half Shares between 1824 & 1826) j 


East-India House, 
14th Feb. 1832. 


1886: : 1827: j 

1828 : 

1889: 

1830: 

1831: 

£. ! 

£. 

1 y 

£. 

£. 

£. 

480 ; 3»>99 ; 

7,883 

ii* 5 i t 7 . 

9,032 

12.925 


kr- 

A ' 




(Errors excepted) 


JAMES C.MELVUX* 

' Aud. of India Accts. 
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VII. -FURLOUGH, RETIREMENT, and PENSIONS. 


APPENDIX (A.)— No. 7p. 


A STATEMENT of the Rates of Furlough Pay as they existed in 1813 , and at present, noticing 
in separate Columns the Increase or Decrease in each Rank, by any alteration that intermediately 
may have taken place ; with the Date of the Court’s Letter of the G. 0., prescribing or sanc- 
tioning the alteration. 




Furlough Pat 
in 1813. 

Furlough r#y 
In 1832. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 



Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Per Diem. 

Infantry: 


£. t. 

d. 

£. 

s, 

d. 

JE. s. 


X. s. d. 

Colonel • • • • 

. • • 

1 5 

0 

1 

5 .0 

— 


— 

Lieutenant-colonel 

• « • 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 





Major .. 

is • • 

0 15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 1 

0 


Captain . • 

IS II 

0 10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 0 

6 


Lieutenant 

. 

0 5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 1 

6 

— 

Ensign . . 

■ • • • 

0 4, 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 1 

3 

— 

Superintending Surgeon 

• • 

0 15 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 1 

0 

— 

Surgeon . . 

Assistant Surgeon 

■ • a • 

0 10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 0 

6 


1 • ■ ■ 

0 5 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 1 

6 


Cavalry : 










Colonel . . 

• S S 

*1 18 

8 

1 

12 

8 



— 

Lieutenant-colonel 

• • « 

'» ,a 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 0 

2 

— 

Major 

• M 

0^19 

1 

0 

>9 

3 

0 0 

2 

j _ 

Captain 

• • S 

, 0 14 

9 

0 14 

7 

— 


0 

c 

Lieutenant 

• as 

0 9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

r* 


— 

Cornet . . 

* • • 

0 8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

— 


— 

Artillery: 










Colonel . . 

* ■ ;! 

t 5 

0 . 

1 

5 

0 

_ , ( 




Lieutenant-colonel 

M k *cf'J 

.10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

MM 


— - 

Major 

\f V 

0 15 

0 

0 

16 11 

0 1 

11 

— 

Captain , 

Lieutenant . , 

v " .{ 

I'fW Month. 







9 « . ' 9 t p* .. 

A 7 10 

0 

0 

11 

1 

_ 


— 

V ' r ) 

&15 

0 

0 

6 10 



— - 

Second Lieutenant , * 

•'? 10 

0 

0 

5 

7 

— 


— 







Mu 







Date of 


^25 Nov. 1823- 



In 1813 the Fi 
1833 it was 


East-India ! ' 


was the same as that of the Infantry ; in November 
irs.— Letter to Bengal, dated 25th November 1803. 



14th Feb. 183a. ' • t* 


r~. - 

* * * 

/f V — 

* V. 8 A * 


JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India Accts. 
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O 
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APPENDIX (A.) — No. 73. 

A RETURN of the Number of European Commissioned Officers in receipt of the 
Full and Half-Pay, with the amount of Charge in each Year, from the commencement 
of the Retiring Regulation, in 1796, to the present time, specifying the Proportion 
per Hundred of Retired Officers in a separate Column to the authorized Establishment. 






Number of 

Amount 

of 







Officers 

on 

Authorized 

Establishment. 

Proportion 
per Hundred. 





Full & Half- Pay. 

Charge. 


‘797 

• • 



9 

£3.1*0 

2,142 

0*41 

1798 

• • 



22 

6,728 

2,306 

o -95 

‘799 

• ft 



39 

9.656 

2,592 

1-5 

1800 

• • 



5 ‘ 

17,696 

2,859 

1-78 

1801 

• ft 



7 ‘ 

23.452 

■3,084 

2-3 

1802 

• • 



78 

21,830 

3,174 

2-45 

1803 

• « 



93 

29,040 

3,185 

2-ga 

1804' 

• • 



13 » 

33,849 

3,378 

3-87 

1805 

• • 



146 

42,671 

3,614 

4-04 

1806 

• • 



‘57 

46,050 

3,693 

4-24 

1807 




181 

42,053 

3,907 

463 

1808 

ft « 



220 

58,221 

3,907 

5*64 

1809 

• ft 



24O 

60,515 

3,918 

6’12 

1810 

• • 



260 

67,994 

3,951 

6-58 

1811 

• • 



268 

76,301 

3,951 

6*75 

1812 

• • 



298 

77,719 

3,951 

7*54 

1813 

• # 



3‘4 

83,374 

3*935 

m 

1814 

• # 



3*3 

81,663 

3,935 

8*2 

1815 

• • 



33 * 

79,968 „ 

4,064 

8-16 

1816 

• • 



34 ‘ 

83,514 •; 

4,120 

8*27 

1817 

• • 



345 

85,271 

3,285 

10-5 

1818 

« « 



353 

83,666 

3,490 

10*1 1 

1819 

• • 



358 

84,169 

4,598 

7-8 

1820 

• e 



373 

83,742 

4,628 

8-6 

1821 

• t 



375 

83,09a 

4,689 

4,689 

7.98 

1822 

1 • 



377 

82,012 

8*04 

1823 

• • 



39 * , 

84,594 

4.930 

7*98 

1824 

• • 



402 

82,595 

5 . 0 H 

8'os 

1825 

• t 



442 

89,800 

5.191 

8*59 

1826 

• • 



447 

94,094 

5.356 

8‘34 

1827 

• * 



477 

96,099 

5,492 

8’8 

1828 

» • 



49 ‘ 

101,674 

5 * 43 ° 

9*04 

1829 

■ • 



507 

100,741 

4.833 i 

10-49 

1830 




520 

107.395 

4.833 ; 

1075 , . 

1831 

• • 



543 

115.798 

4.833 

ill? 3 ? 


East-India House, 
29th Feb. 1832. 


(Errors excepted) 

I 




JAMES C. MELVILL, 

Aud. India AcCts, 
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Rates of Pensions 
Iron) Lord Cli\iA 
Fund, 


STATEMENT of (he Rates of Pensions payable to European Ofi’iceks and Soldier* 
and their Widows from Lord Clive’s Fund. 


1 

RANK. 

1 

Daily Hate 
of Pension to 
Officers k Soldiers. 

Daily Rute 
of Pension to 
Widows. 

1 

s, d. 

*. </. 

1 . 

Colonels 

1 2 6 

G 3 

Lieutenant-colonels and Members of Medical Boards . . 

10 0 

r> 0 

Majors, Senior Chaplains and Superintending Surgeons 

7 0 

3 \) 

Captains and Surgeons 

5 0 

1 ti 

Lieutenants and Assistant burgeons 

2 6 

i 3 

Ensigns 

2 0 

1 0 

Conductors of Stores 

1 

2 0 

* ° 

Serjeants of Artillery •« *. 

'tjf 

v ( J 

0 4 ! 

Ditto — having lost a limb 

' 

1 0 

— 

Privates of Artijjery 

0 6 

« 3 

Ditto — having lost a limb 

0 9 

— 

If 

Non-commissioned Officers and Privates of Infantry . . 

1 . 

0 4i 

0 




0 - 

in 


Hi* following Smi'pf Pensions for Non-coipmissioned Officers and Private Soldiers was 
established by*I^Court’s Resolution of the 14th of April 1819, communicated to Go 
' verflffent of Bengal jp the Court’s Despatch, dated 21st July 1819, and published i 
General Orders, dated 5th FQqgary 1830. t 4 , 

All s^ijaants-Jiating actually served si years, whereof the last eight years in the capacity of 
8«je#nt», te he allowed is. a day, over and above the pension derivable from Lord Clive’s Fund. 

All seijeants lurijiig served 14 years, and discharged on account of debilitated constitutions, to be 
allowed is. a day# T . 
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All corporals and privates discharged at their 6wn request) after 21 years* service, to be allowed 
is. a day. 

All corporals and privates discharged as unfit on account of broken constitutions, having served 
U yearsj to be allowed yd, a day. f 

If w'ooftcted and totally unable to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 21 years’ service, to be 
allowed is. uni. 


If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 21 years* service, to be allowed 
is. 4d. a day. 

If wounded and unable to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 14 years* service, to be allowed 
u. 64 . a dfty. 

If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, after 14 years’ service, to be allowed is. 
a day. 

If rendered totally unable to earn a livelihood from wounds, under 14 years’ service, to be allowed 
u. 3d. a day. 

If wounded, but able to contribute to earn a livelihood, under 14 years*, service, to be allowed 
9 d. a day. ( 


No soldier is entitled to the benefit of the Regulations under 21 years’ service, unless his dis- 
charge contiiin a recommendation for pension from the Government under which he may have 
served. 


Military Fund Office, East-India House, 
28th February 1832. 


* A. Brycr, 

Payro. Military Fund. 
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RETURN' of the Number of Officers and Soldiers and their Widows in receipt of 
Pensions from Lord Cpve’s Fond; with also the aggregate Amount of (’large, in each 
Year from 1813 to the present time. 



DATES. 


Number 

of 

Officen. 

Number 

of 

Soldiers. 

Number 

of 

Widows. 

ARgu-Rate 
Amount of Charge. 







f. s . (L 

From 25 Dec. 1813 to 24 Dec. 1814 

53 

3.52 

144 

13,421 6 6 

— 

1814 

.. 1815 

50 

384 

144 

> 2,799 13 2 

— 

1815. 

.. 1816 

53 

409 

146 

13,201 10 2 

— 

I8l6 

1817 

54 

414 

155 

13,065 1 4 

— 

1817 

.. 1818 

51 

432 

164 

13,742 13 10 


' l8l8 

1819 

sc 

437 

179 

15,120 9 0 

— 

i8ig 

.. 1820 

55 

457 

201 

18,286 14 6 

— 

1820 

.. 1821 

58 

480 

203 

18,470 14 9 

— 

1821 

.. 1822 

55 

510 

214 

19,314 2 i 

— 

1899 

1823 

59 

583 

233 

2 i,l 4 <' 7 9 

— 

1823 4 

1824' 

54 

619 

256 

22,090 3 10 

— 

1824 

1825 

32 

666 

26l 

22,567 0 11 

— 

1825 

•^$1826 

35 

682 

303 

26,215 1 4 


1826 

• 1827 

35 

789 1 

333 

28,502 15 2 

— 

1827 

.. ’ 1828 

36 

899 : 

349 

31,937 8 11 

— 

1828 

1829 

37 « 

<1 

1,085 

372 

35,"5 3 4 

— 

1829 

. . 1830 

38 

i,m 

389 

36,660 16 11 

> 

1830 

. . 1831 

44* 

M 46 

396 

38,349 0 5 


( Errors excepted ) \ 

Military Fund Office, East-India House, A. BRYCE, 

. 17th March 1838. Payra. Military Rind. 
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APPENDIX (B). 

• ^ * 

CIRCULAR LETTER to OFFICERS of the Indian Service, and REPLIES 

thereto. 


(^-CIRCULAR LETTER from T. HYDE VILLIERS, Esq., dated Indiu Board, 
V J 2d February 1832. 

Sit: 


I am directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to inform you that it Is their 
intention to propose your being called as a witness before the East- India Committee iu the 
course of the inquiries which they will probably institute into the state of the military 
force at the three Presidencies ; and I am to state that the Board will feel much obliged 
for any information and opinions which your experience may enab le y ou to offer on the 
following points, in regard to the particular branch of the service^Wdepartmcnt of the 
general staff to which you may belong, or to which your experiehceor informationmay 
extend, and for a specification of any papers on the subject to which it may appear to you 
useful to direct attention. 

I. The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several branches 
of the military force of the three Presidencies. 


2. The same as to the several staff and subsidiary departments. 

3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quMters, with wrferenoe to the 
probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic 4uturbet»o£the peace, each 
arm being considered separately; and the different portions of dur Indian empire which 
are distinguished by marked characteristics, being adverted to in their order* with reference 
to their mutual dependence. 

4. The constitution of the several branches of the army, With reference to its ex- 
perienced or probable effect, 4 .* *• , 


1st, On the efficiency of our military force. 

2d, On the economy with which it is provided. 

k 3d, On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 

* 

Note . — The influence of the additions made to the army within the period under 
review, and of the employment of military men in civil. stations; the suitableness of 
the several establishments to the purposes for which they have been, or are likely to 
be, needed ; the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, pay, qualification, enlist- 
ment, promotion, furlough, .and retirement of the several ranks, European and Native; 
the expediency of the proportion of European and Native corps, will, under this 
head, be adverted to. . 1 . ... 



5. The effect of the separation of the Company’s army from the King’s, in (CSpectJo 
efficiency, good spirit, and economy, uud the probable consequences Of bringing 
directly under the authority of ministers and establishments of the'Cr^t^ j 
arms being separately considered, with distinction of Europeans and Natives. , , t/ 

(5. Whether there may be grounds to jnfer, that if tne Company’s army WerCtocdeftbe 
government of King’s ministers, any considerable saving of expense wotdd gftttn,<by.tbe 
reduction, or consolidation of establishments, generally, or in time' of ptoece, bfltt# charge- 
able plans of recruiting or pensioning (including under the former hMfcarrabgemaits for 
the appointment and education of cadets, and the conveyance of ’troops from Enjnlmi to 


i 
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India, and under the latter, all retiring provisions made at the expense of the Government); continued. 
by the more economical provision and appropriation of stores ; by cheaper freight ; or by n \Zciraular 
Other more frugal arrangements } and how fur an opposite result is to be apprehended. tetter from 

7. Whether advantage or disadvantage to the public interests connected with the army T. II. Villien, Esq. 

might be expected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in India, or in any 2,1 Fcb - 183S - 
of our Eastern colonies. 3 

8. What would be the probable effects of having the whole Indian army under one 

Governor and one Commander-in-chief. . - 

9. How far the .existing system of Government direction and control, in so far as the 
same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactment, is, in its influence 
on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any changes which have been, 
or may be, suggested as expedient, on grounds of efficiency, economy and security. ’ 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. Hydk Viluers. 


' t«> 

* ’ * 

(2.) — REPLY of Lieutenant-Colonel S almond, dated 24th February 1832. (2.)— Reply 

of Lieut. -Colonel 

Q. 1, The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the several Salmond, 
branches of the military force of the three Presidencies. 2 * lh l cb - 1832 - 

The past and present strength, organization and distribution, of the armies of the three 
Presidencies is shown in the Returns which have been forwarded to the Committee from 
the Military Secretary’s office at the India House. They are further explained bv a map. 
which has also been forwarded. * 1 


Q. 2. The same as to the several staff and subsidiary departments. 

An abstract return of the several staff and subsidiary departments is annexed. 


» ABSTRACT RETURN. 


Adjutant-general’s department 
Quartermaster-general’s 
Commissariat . . . . 


.Stud •• • • 

AuditiflMrtK , . 

Pay dsPPment 
Judge Advocate’s . . 
Military Board . . 

Surveyor-general's . . 
Clothing Board aadAgents . 

* T . 


' 

In 1813. 

Number of Officers. 

At present, 
Number of Officers. 

BENGAL. 

! i 

! g 
< 
s 

t* 

< 

A 

§ 

a 

TOTAL. 

O 

M 

A 

VS 

< 

« 

Q 

< 

X 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAL. 

• • 

91 

m 

22 

58 

?9 

26 

90 

76 

• • 

9 

11 

3 

16 

8 

19 

6 

26 

• • 

10 

•4 

5 

29 

91 

96 

9 

65 

, , 

3 

— 


3 

11 

— 

1 

12 

, , 

3 

3 

3 

9 

4 

4 

4 

19 

, , 

8 

13 

6 

*7 

12 

15 

6 

33 

« • 

3 

6 

t 

10 

8 

20 

3 

91 

• • 

, 3 

3 

3 

9 

5 

3 

— 

8 

• * 

2 

i 

3 

5 

a 

1 

3 

6 

• e 

9 

t 

l 

4 

3 

1 

9 

6 


fid 

7 7 

37 

170 

103 

97 

54 

254 


r. 2'B 
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Q. 3. The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with 
reference to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic 
disturbers of the peace, each arm being considered separately ; and tbe different 
portions of our Indian Empire, which are distinguished by marked characteristics, 
being adverted to in their order, with reference to their mutual dependence. 


An inspection of the map, before referred to, will satisfactorily explain'the position of 
all the troops in India. 

The native infantry which are stationed in the British territories may be properly 
considered as the standing force of the country, by which its quiet and subjection is 
ensured, yet ready to be withdrawn for systematic military purposes when wanted, their 
places being supplied temporarily by local levies. 

The native infantry stationed in the territories of protected allies, as shown in the 
map, are posted there in virtue of formal treaties, their expense being paid by the several 
princes for whose protection they are employed. They answer the same purposes in 
those territories as when stationed in the British possessions, and they are at all times 
available to the British Government in case of foreign war, or when wanted for the 
suppression of vicinal commotion. 

All these potentates are bound to render aid, according to their respective means, and 
several of them are engaged by treaty to supply specified contingents of horse and foot, 
to the amount of about 20,000 horse and 6,(X)0 foot. 

The horse arc certainly capable of forming good light troops; but it may be doubted 
whether, as a matter of general policy, it would not be wiser to discountenance, rather 
than enforce or encourage, the rctculion of armies by native princes* 

One of the greatest advantages contemplated by Lord Wellesley to arise out of the 
establishment of paramount British authority in India was the desuetude of arms by the 
native princes of the country. The embodying of contingent forces checks the operation 
of this principle ; and it may be doubted whether the aid of such reinforcements in war 
(who must then be paid and fed like our own troops) is not more than counterbalanced 
by training men to arms, whose fidelity can never safely be trusted either in peace or war. 

The corps of native infantry posted on the frontiers of independent states, such as the 
Punjab, Cutch, Ncpanl aud Uurmah, besides answering the purposes already described, 
must be considered as part of an army always ready to attack, or repel, the powers 
immediately in front of them. 

With the Native infantry, or at no great distance from them, are usually posted, for 
reasons sufficiently obvious, some regiments Of Europeans, mostly of his Majesty's service. 
They form the nuclei of all armies assembled for an actual campaign, upon whom the 
greatest dependence is placed, and whose health, discipline and efficiency arc therefore 
always most sedulously attended to. 

The European cavalry (all King’s) are in the same manner stationed, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, among, or near to, the Company’s Native cAvalry. 

Almost the whole of the Bengal and Bombay cavalry are stationed near the north- 
western frontier ; and it would seem to be advisable that so many of the Madras cavalry 
us may be judged necessary in the present state of India should be advanced asjnear aa 
possible to the same position, seeing that it is there only that their services araflMy Vp 
be useful. 

The artillery, European and Native, horse and foot (with the exception of a few troops 
aud companies collected at the head-quarters of each presidency), are distributed among 
the several military posts, in proportion to the number of troops of tfee line by whom 
those posts are occupied, as will be seen on reference to the returns the map. 

The whole of the cavalry and the Europeans of all arms (cavalry, infantry ant) artery) 
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may be considered os held in constant readiness for a campaign ; their only use in peace 
being to overawe the Natives. 

A large portion of them are posted on the frontier, which by our late conquests has 
been much narrowed, and is now unusually compact, extending almost in a direct line 
fromthe Himalaya mountains to the mouth of the Indus. 

British India may be considered as divided into two great and well known geographi- 
cal portions: Hindustan, which is occupied by the Bengal, and a portion of the Bombay, 
army; and the Deccan, occupied by the Madras army and the remainder of the Bombay 
army. 

The troops of which the different armies are composed are, with the exception of 
Europeans, recruited each in their own districts : thus the Bengal troops arc Hindostanees ; 
the Madras, Duckanies; and the Bombay troops a mixture of both. 

By the extent of our conquests since the beginning of the present century, the troops 
of the several Presidencies, which used to be posted far apart, urc now brought into juxta- 
position with each other. 

It has, however, always been considered an object of policy not to intermix them un- 
necessarily, nor for longer periods than the actunl exigencies of the service require. 
And it has been held to be equally advisable to coniine their recruiting to the territories 
respectively occupied by each of tnem. 

It is obvious that by these means furlough (an object of paramount importance to 
Native soldiers) is much facilitated, and (what is of far greater importance) a community 
pf feeling and interests amoug the several Native armies is avoided. 

The pay and allowances of all the troops of all the Presidencies, European and Native* 
have been equalized, as far as the Supreme Government have thought it necessary or pru- 
dent to do so, in times of peace; and in time of war, whenever they meet on conjunct 
service, the most favourable rates of pay and rations enjoyed by any branch arc granted to 
the whole. 


V. 
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(2.) — Reply 
of Lieut. -Colonel 
Salmond, 
24th Feb. 1832. 


It has been suggested, with a view to the more equitable distribution of promotion, 
arising out of the occasional augmentations and reductions of the army, that the troops 
of the three Presidencies should be consolidated ; but the prospect of an augmentation by 
regiments of an army which has been already diminished to the amount of 100,000 men 
without the disbandment of d single regiment, and might be re-augmented to the same 
extent without raising a new one, is too remote to justify any innovation upon that 
ground. 

With respect to the reduction of regiments, a scheme has been submitted for making 
such reductions, when required, beneficial, rather than injurious, to the officers of the 
diminished establishment. 

In any event, as no augmentation or reduction of whole regiments can be made with- 
out the sanction and authority of the Governor-general, he can always so arrange (as 
indeed he has been directed to do) that the advantages or disadvantages arising from 
augmentations or reductions shall be fairly apportioned among the officers of the three 
Presidencies. 


* The. consideration of the several branches of the army with reference to its 

gB p iencedof probable effect, 

1st, On the efficiency of our military force. 

2d, The economy with which it is provided. 

3d, On the spirit and disposition of the officers and men composing it. 

2Vo<«.--Th*4nfluence of the additions made to the army within the period under 
ifeview, and of the employment of military men in civil situations ; the suitableness of 
the sevettd establishments to the purposes for which they have been, or ore, likely to 

v. 2 B 2 be 
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be needed ; the fitness of the rules relative to the numbers, pay, qualification, enlist* 
meut, promotion, furlough and retirement of the several ranks, European and Na- 
tive} the expediency of the proportion of European and Native corps, will, under 
this head, be adverted to. 

There seems to be no reason to question the efficiency of our military force in India, 
nor its good spirit, either among Europeans or Natives, officers or soldiers, nor the eco- 
nomy with which it is provided. 

No permanent additions have been made to the army within the period under review, 
numerically considered, although there are certainly more corps, and consequently more 
European officers now than in 1813. 

This’result arises from the armies having been augmented from time to time by regi- 
ments and battalions (by which the officers gained promotion), and reduced only by 
companies, or the disbandment of privates. 

The several establishments now existing appear to be well suited to the purposes 
for which they are entertained, and well proportioned each to the other. Some reduc- 
tion might, however, I conceive, be made,* so as greatly to diminish the expeuse with- 
out impairing, in some instances perhaps improving, our security in that distant 
empire. 

General considerations of policy require that the most powerful weapons of war, the 
artillery and cavalry, those arms which enable us to command the supplies and resources 
of the country, ought not to be trusted in the hands of natives, further than uncontroll- 
able necessity exacts. 

On these grounds, as well as on account of their greater proportionate expense, I 
should propose to reduce all the native artillery, horse and foot.f 

The irregular cavalry, five regiments, ought also to be reduced. upon the same prin- 
ciple. The annual expense of these corps amounts to rupees 11,00,000. 

A large proportion of the Native cavalry (which, however serviceable in war, are use- 
less in pence, and at all times dangerous) might also, I conceive, be reduced with 
safety and advantage.^ I am even of opinion that it would be good policy to iucreasc 
the number of European cavalry regiments in India, reducing an equal number of 
European infantry, aud an equal number of Native cavalry} by which means not only 
would our security be improved, but our expenses materially decreased.§ 

Ten thousand European cavalry and horse artillery could command all the resources 

of 


* All the Indian Governments have lately admitted that they had superfluous troops. 


f Bengal, three troops Native Horse artillery (each go,ooQjupees per annum) • • • , Us. 9,70,000 

Madras, two .. ditto olfto i ,80,000 

Three battalion* of golundauze (one at each Presidency) .. •• *« 6 ,oo,qoo 


Rupees 10,50,000 

Minus a provision for the European commissioned officers* 

Native artillerymen were formerly employed in India only for temporary purposes, inconsequence of a deficiencyof 
European recruits, and have been, until lately, invariably disbanded as soon as the temporary pressure ceased. The 
Irigudes of European artillery are now complete at all the Presidencies. 

t Bengal, two regiments of Native cavalry, annual expense 

Madras, four *. .. ditto .. ditto .. .. «• •• •• * 

Bombay, one .. .. ditto »• ditto 



§ A regiment of European infantry costs, per annum, about 
A regiment of Native cavalry, about 


Rupees a8,oo,ooo 


Rupees 


Rs* 6,50,000 
4,00,000 



A regiment of light dragoons, about 
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of India, and could put down insurrection in any part of it almost instantaneously. Na- 
tive cavalry and native horse artillery cannot, it is obvious, be so safely trusted.' 

In, effecting the saving contemplated in these reductions (which are calculated in the 
gross), a considerable allowance must be made for a provision for the European com- 
missioned officers of the corps to be disbanded, which provision ought to be upon a scale 
so liberal as to induce a number of officers equivalent to the* number to be disbanded to 
accept a commuted allowance for their respective commissions. 

In that case the reduction would operate favourably, rather than injuriously, upou the 
interests of the officers generally. For those only would retire who wished to do so, 
whilst the chances of staff appointments to those who remained in the service would be 
improved by a reduction in the number of aspirants for those appointments, yet their 
promotion would not be impeded. 


a 


28,800 
23,789 

21 ,000 

12,240 

*10,368 

few years a very large 


Thus a colonel for every regiment or battalion reduced might be offered, say eight 
years* purchase of his pay and off-reckonings, that is, of his aggregate receipts, whilst in 
Eui ope ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 11s* / 0,800 

A lieutepant-coloncl might be offered 10 years’ purchase of his retiring pay 

A major 1 1 ditto 

A captain 15 ditto 

A lieutenant 17 ditto 

An ensign, cornet, or second lieutenant, 18 ditto 

according to their respective chances of life, and by whicii in 
saving would accrue to the state, f 

These payments are proposed to be made in India, with a 
Home Treasury, and should be proportionately augmented in 
exchange and remittance to Europe. 

This proposition (Of paying retiring pensions in India) is but a temporary and insulated 
measure ; but if the exclusive trade with China be withdrawn from the Company, it will 
probably be necessary to make all retiring allowances payable in India, by which one of 
the strongest ties of India to England would be broken. 

Had some scheme of this kind been matured before the reductions consequent on the 
termination of the Burmese war took place, those reductions might have been made in a 
way which would have more than doubled the savings which ensued from them. In fact, 
the difficulty of reducing ’the Company's troops by regiments, when their services are no 
longer wanted, constitutes at this moment the greatest defect in their military arrange- 
ments. 


view to the relief of the 
reference to the loss by 
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2 Mi Feb. m2. 


A scheme of this kind would also be beneficial in weeding the army of many old and 
inefficient officers, who would be glad to retire, if such an offer were made to them, but 
who now linger on in hopes of higher pension at a future period. 

The European regiments also might be reduced to the number serving in India ante- 
cedently to the Burmese war that is, four regiments of His Majesty's service, sent to 
India ou that occasion, might now be recalled, which would still leave a greater propor- 
tion 



KBull 

Thi _ 
allowances. 


rates are taken from the Government Annuity Tables, each officer being supposed to enter the service at 
lars of age t and the annual casualties being estimated at 5 per eent. for all ages. They do not show accurate 
approximate near enough for practical purposes. 

tents are calculated on pay or subsistence only, but the savings to the Company would be of all Indian 


f A regiment of Native cavalry costs about . . Rs. 4,00,000 per annum. 

• Xtttto Native infantry or golundauxe .. ,, 2,40,000 ditto. 

The commuted allowance, as proposed, would amount to 3 * 76 , 75 * 


fcXhe Native officers would of course be seconded upon other regiments until absorbed by casualties. 
Jj^Srur rejjhnsittl of European infantry, annual expense rupees 26 , 00 , 000 . 
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tion of Europeans to Natives than existed at the end of Lord Wellesley’s government in 
1807- The Native soldiers were then as 'six to one to the Europeans. They would new 
be ouly five to one.* 

There does not appear to be any defect in the rules relative to the pay, qualification, 
enlistment, promotion, furlough, or retirement of the several ranks, European or Native; 
ami the present establishments seem to be generally well suited to the purposes for which 
they have been, or are likely to be, required. 

With respect to the employment of military men in civil situations, these may be classed 
under the following heads : 

Political Employments. 

Pay Department. 

Audit Department. 

Judge Advocate’s ditto. 

Military Secretary’s ditto. 

Military Board ditto. 

Clothing Board ditto. 

Barrack ditto. 

Building ditto (including Canals and Roads). 

Commissariat ditto ; and 
Stud ditto. 

A 9 to the employment of military men in the Political departments, of whom 

39 in' Bengal, 

13 at Madras and 
(i at Bombay. 


Total ... 58, 

are now so engaged, it may be observed, that in all countries some rewards must be held 
out to stimulate exertion and to reward merit, particularly in a service like that of India, 
to which no man of respectable condition would devote nimself had he not a reasonable 
prospect, if he should escape the dangers of the climate and of bis profession, of obtaining 
a competency wherewith to provide for a family, and pass bis. latter days in comfort at 
home. 

The qualifications of many military men for political, and even for judicial and revenue 
offices, cannot be doubted. Experience has decided that point. 

Upon all occasions of new conquest their employment has been found indispensable ; 
but as the country subsides into peace their services are gradually dispensed with, and 
their places are occupied by the Company’s civil servants. 

As residents at Asiatic courts they are peculiarly acceptable and useful. Their military 
habits and character are congenial with those of the cnicllains to whom they are accre- 
dited, whilst their experience in military afiairs particularly qualifies them to appreciate 
the discipline and efficiency of the troops with which we may have to co-operate as allies, 
or attack as enemies. 

The situation.of residents at foreign courts is also an object both of hi 
pecuniary ambition, and the prospect of attaining it has the be6t effect in 
military men to employ their leisure hours in qualifying themselves for |t, 

Pay Department. 

The appointment of military men to offices in the Pay Department is sanctioned by 
the practice of His Majesty’s service. 

X&9 



* In 1824 they wen w 10 to 1. 
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Up to the Vear 1801, the paymasterships in India were held by civil servants, but the 
extreme neglect of duty by those gentlemen in Bengal, and their reluctuuce to go on (2.)-Kenlv 
foreign service, added to the frequent defalcations in their accounts, induced me at that of Lmut.-Colonel 
time to recommend to Lord Wellesley, then at the head of the Bengal Government, to Salmond, 
transfer the* office to the Military. My recommendation' was attended to, and subse- 24th Fob. 1832. 
quently extended to the other governments. No defalcations have since occurred at any 
of the Presidencies.* 1 

Audit Department. 

This is a branch, or rather the head, of the Pay Department, and requires such a 
knowledge of the localities of India, the habits, wants, manners, and customs both of 
the European and Native soldiery, of the resources of the country, and of all the orders 
of Government in the Military Department, that no person but an experienced officer 
can be qualified for such a situation. 

When there is no military secretary (as at Madras and Bombay) the military auditor- 
general is the habitual adviser of the Government on all subjects of military finance; 
the adjutant and quartermasters-general being considered the personal staff of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. Upon the judicious selection for this office and that of the adjutant- 
general of the army, the discipline, economy, and efficiency of the Indian armies 
mainly depend. For however talented the Governors and Commanders-in-chief of the 
several Presidencies may be, they generally arrive iu India quite ignorant of its localities, 
and must in military matters for a considerable time rely upon the information and 
experience of those two functionaries, whose services indeed, for good or evil, are in 
unceasing requisition. 

Upon the report of the military auditor-general, not only do the Indian governments 
habitually rely in alt cases connected with military expenditure, but the borne authorities 
place the greatest confidence in their reports, and frequently refer to them in aid of their 
judgment on disputed questions of that nature. 

The military auditor-general ought therefore always to be chosen from among the 
Company’s military servants ; and, as the confidence reposed in him is unusually great, 
his salary ought to be proportionally liberal. A deputy similarly qualified is also requisite 
to supply his place in case of sickness. Two assistants from the army have likewise been 
allowed of late years, and apparently with good results. 

Judge Advocate-general’s Department. 

The judge advocate-general might with propriety be, as at home, a barrister ; but the 
deputy judge advocates can be. more cheaply and easily furnished from the army, accord- 
ing to the practice in the King’s service, than in any other way. 

The Military Secretary's Departments . 

These officers, three in number, are taken from the army only in Bengal. At the other 
Presidencies they are civil servants. The Bengal system seems preferable. 

g Military Board. 

In Bengal the Military Board is composed of two officers, specially appointed to it, with 
competent salaries ; to whom are added the chief engineer, the commandant of artillery, 
and the chief magistrate in Calcutta, without separate salaries. At Madras the Board is 
composed of the Commander- in-chief, the chief engineer, commandant of artillery, 

adjutant- 

"SSL* efCWoBtt Catfraa b quit* peculiar, hinging altogether upon the feet of whether a tumbril of treasure was, 
or watnot, returned, during a campaign, to the Rajah of Mysore. 
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adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, and military auditor-general, all without sepa- 
rate salaries. At Bombay, the Military Board, which wai formerly composed dike that 
at Madras (as was the Bengul Board) of the great army functionaries, without salaries, 
has lately been abolished altogether. 

The system may therefore he considered as experimental. The Boards ifl Bengal and 
Madras nave each a secretary and assistant taken from the army. 


Clothing board. 

These Boards are composed, at all the Presidencies, of the military auditor-general, 
commandant of artillery, chief engineer, adiutant-general, and quartermaster-general, 
if colonels in the army ; to whom arc joined any other colonels of regiments who may 
happen to be at any time resident at the several Presidencies, all without salaries. 

The off-reckonings of all the Presidencies arc thrown into a common stock, and divided 
equally among the colonels of the line and artillery. The colonels of engineers receive an 
equivalent from the public treasury. The shares amount to about £600 a year. The 
colonels are permitted to receive them and reside in England. A secretary to each 
Clothing Board is allowed from the army. 

In Bengal the clothing for the army is made up under the inspection of two agents, 
military men. At Bombay one agent, also an officer, is found sufficient. 

At Madras the clothing has of late years been supplied by contract, under the inspec- 
tion of the Clothing Board; and as the system has been found both cheap and efficient, 
it will probably be extended to the other Presidencies. 


Barrack Department . 

There arc but three officers withdrawn from the army for this department at all the 
Piesidencies. 

Buildings, Canals, and Roads. 

Most of these works arc, and all are ordered to be, executed by officers of engineers. 


Commissariat and Stud Departments. 

The Stud Department, except as a branch of the Commissariat, employing one or two 
officers at each Presidency, will probably soon be abolished. There are at present 12 
officers in Bengal, and one at Bombay, employed in that line. 

But the Commissariat Department absorbs no less than 21 officers in Bengal. 

2 5 do. Madras. 

9 do. Bombay. 

Total ... 66 


The Commissariat was established in 1909. In 1828, Sir Thomas Munro recorded his 
opinion that it bad been found economical in peace and efficient in war. The public 
records of Madras confirm this opinion. 

In Bengal anid at Bombay some frauds have been discovered ; and the Court of Di- 
rectors have desired the several governments of India to review the subject, and trans mit 
their opinion, whether, in the present tranquil state of India, the Commissariat 
might not be obtained in a cheaper and more satisfactory manner by contract. • 

There are undoubtedly great objections to the employment of military, men in. a de- 
partment so essentially mercantile, independently of the olneetion of withdrawing so 
many officers from military duty. But it must be considered that, iu times of war, the 
armies in the field must have a commissariat; that there Is uo class of men jftMndie 
to furnish a commissariat but the military and that the knowledge and exppjHfoe 
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Secretary and Examiners in Colleges, Superintendent of Police, and an Assay Master. 

These appointments are peculiar to Bengal, and have no doubt arisen out of some sup- 
posed peculiar fitness of individual officers for the appointments respectively held by 
them. 

Q. 5. The effect of the separation of theCompany’s army from the King’s, in respect 
to efficiency, good spirit and economy, and the probable consequences of bringing 
the whole directly under the authority of Ministers and establishments of the crown, 
the several arms being separately considered, with distinction of Europeans and 
Natives. 

The experience of three quarters of a century has shown that the Company’s army, 
detached from the King’s, has never been wunting in efficiency nor in good spirit; some 
little allowance being made for occasional ebullitions of dissatisfaction, which have been 
promptly attended to and removed by the home authorities. The dissatisfaction itself 
having always arisen from what was considered to be over-economy, sufficiently 
demonstrates that that principle has not been neglected in the Company’s military 
arrangements. 
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acquired by commissariat officers in peace eminently qualifies them for the conduct of 
that department in war. 

It should also be considered that the offices to which military men arc eligible are but 
few in proportion to their numbers, and that the salaries attached to them afford the only 
means of providing for a family during their progress to a regiment. 

The Return* shows that the number of civil, political and miscellaneous offices not 
strictly of a military nature, held by military men, do not even now (and they arc daily 
diminishing) withdraw mnch more than one officer in each regiment or battalion from 
his military duties. 


• Return of Officers in Civil Employment. 


Political 

Paymasters 

Audit 


Judge-advocate 

Military Secretory 1 * Department . . 

Military Board 

Clothing Board and Agents 

Barrack-master 

Army Commissariat 

Stud 


Secretary and Examiner* in Colleges. Su- 
perintendent of Police, and an Assay 
Master • * 


5uO 

“f j 


ir* 


Bengal 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

39 

13 

6 

5« 

it 

*5 

6 

33 

4 

4 

4 
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ai 

35 

9 

55 
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xa 
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7 

114 

73 

33 

918 


are at the three Presidencies ao6 regiments and battaHonv; each having ao officers ; viz . 
l Colonel. 
i Lieutenant-colonel 
» Mqjor, , 

6 CiKWfos. 

8 Lieutenants. 

4 Corneta and ^asigns, or second lieutenant*. 


’ oo 
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To bring the Company’* army directly under the authority of Minister* and establish* 
(8.)— Reply mcnts of the Crpwn, unless the Indian territory be also transferred (in which case the 

of Lfeut.-Cc*fancl array must necessarily accompany it), appears to be an experiment at once hazardous and 
Salmond, gratuitous. 

24th Feb. 1832. No 6trong inducement, much less necessity for such a measure, appears to exist now 
more than at any other time. Indeed, the reason formerly pleaded for $uch a change, 
namely, the jealousies entertained by the King’s officers of the Company s, and of the 
Company’s of them, and of each other, at the different Presidencies, has nearly ceased to 
operate. The allowances have been made the same to all (King’s and Company s) at 
all the residencies, and staff appointments and commands fairly apportioned among 
them. 

If even some suppressed feeling of that kind yet remain, a question may well be raised, 
whether it be prejudicial to the national interest} whether it be desirable that all the 
officers of u colonial army of 200,000 men, serving at the distance of half the globe, in a 
rich and fertile couutry, should be united in one common feeling and interest. 

The acquisition of an empire over one-eighth of the population of the world, differing 
from their conquerors in appearance, in manners and in religion, situated at such a 
distance, and retained at so small a cost to the usurping state, is perhaps the greatest 
political phenomenon ever exhibited to the admiration of mankind. To tamper un* 
necessarily with a mechanism so unusual, so delicate, and yet so powerful, would indicate 
a spirit of daring adventure rather than of political prudence. 

It will be remembered that the fear of a transfer of the Company 8 army ft) the Crown, 
some 40 years ago, roused a feeling of turbulent apprehension in the minds of the Com- 
pany’s officers, which the arrangement of 1/96 with difficulty allayed; and it is to be 
apprehended that a renewal of the same scheme would be followed by a revival of the 
same feelings. " ,J , 

Besides the possible objections on the part of the Company’s officers to be transferred 
to the service of the Crown, where their interests, as a distant body, could so little com- 
pete with that of His Majesty’s immediate servants, having their general residence in 
Europe, an objection well worthy the deliberation of a statesman presents itself in the 
possible action of the measure on the minds of His Majesty’s officer*. 

The Indian service is one in which men seek fortune at least as much as honour. His 
Majesty’s service is one ol almost pure honourable ambition# The stain which the 
military miud may receive from a large and constant admixture of less noble feeling may 
be attended by consequences which no partial good could compensate or redeem. 

If, notwithstanding the novelty and hazard of tW experiment, it should be resolved to 
transfer the Company’s army to the Crown, no better scheme can, 1 think, be devised 
for that purpose than the one proposed by Lord Cornwallis in his letter to Mr. Dundas, 
dated 7th November 1794. 

Inthat scheme his Lordship proposed that the Native army should remain a distinetbodv, 
admitting of no interchanges with the officers of the European establishment ; a principle 
which he justly considered indispensable for the purpose of preventing the most injurious 
superecssions Of the local officers by those of greater interest from the home army. 

The character of Lord Cornwallis stands so high, his public principles were so$ffife, Ms 
judgment so sound, that were there not to my mind an essential differendb In tne 
relative condition of the King’s and Company’s officers now and in 1794, and as great 
difference in the state and condition of ttaeEast-lttdia Company itself* I would not venture* 
whutever might bo my private misgivings, to combat opinion! flowing from such an 
authority. But, as I have already observed, the jealousies that formerly subsisted mm sen 
the King’s and Company’s officers, which formed the main ground of Lord Co«|HI,.> 
objection to separate establishments, have been removed. **• . ^3* ^ 
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If atarking jealousy also existed, though notjavofred, of the too great power of the Com' 
pany’s army, at that time having twelve regiments of European infantry enrolled in its 
returns, those regiments have since been reduced to three, and a proportionate increase 
made to His Majesty’s troops* 

If, too, an idea pervaded his mind, at that time perhaps well founded, that the Com- 
pany might And it their interest to retain the territory, then yielding n large surplus reve- 
nue, ana the trade, then A gaining one, notwithstanding the proposed transfer of their 
army to the Crown, those ideas must now be abandoned. 

Instead of a surplus revenue there is a large annual deficit, and instead of a gaining, 
there is a losing trade. It cannot, therefore, be the interest of the East-lndia Company to 
retain the territory without the army, over whose expenses they could then exercise no 
effectual control. 
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Q. 6. Whether there may be grounds to infer, that, if the Company’s army were 
under the government of King’s Ministers, any considerable saving of expense would 
ensue, by the reduction or consolidation of establishments generally, or in time of 
peace ; by less chargeable plans of recruiting, including under the former head 
arrangements for the appointment and education of cadets, and the conveyance of 
troops from England to India ; and under the latter, all retiring provisions mnde at 
the expense of the Government, by the more economical provision and appropriation 
of stores; by cheaper freight, or by other more frugal arrangements; aud how fur 
an opposite result is to be apprehended ? 

If the Company's army were transferred to the Crown, the allowances made to a few 
King's staff, of the adjutant and.quartermaster-gcueral’s departments, might be saved 
The salaries of the. medical inspector and his two deputies might also be saved. 

A few thousand pounds might also, perhaps, be saved by sending the ordnnuce cadets, 
now educated at Addiscombe, to Woolwich, and the recruits now collected at Chatham 
to the King’s depdts. 

The freight of troops might also possibly be reduced ; but all these savings might, if 
thought advisable, be made, with equal facility, uuder the present system of government. 

It is not probable that any reduction could be made in the other charges adverted to in 
this paragraph. 


Q. 7. Whether advantage or disadvantage- to the public interest connected with 
the army might be effected from encouraging the settlement of British subjects in 
India, or in any of our Eastern colonies ) 

Whilst there is no deficiency of recruits in Europe, and the Irish nursery seems 
inexhaustible, it docs not appear that any advantage, .except the saving of outward freight 
for the soldiers who go to India, aud the homewaro freight to the few who return, would, 
in a military point of view, be derived from encouraging the settlement of British sub- 
jects in India, or in any of our Eastern colonics. It must ba recollected, too, that a 
plentiful supply of cheap land is essential to colonization, as well as a climate suited to 
the constitution of the proposed colonists, which, If they could be had in India, as they 
cannot, would, for many generations, rear up only a nation of husbandmen, a class to 
whon^Mitary service is proverbially ungrateful. 

If efttnf after a great length of time, such colonists were to become sufficiently nume- 
rous to throw out military recruits to the army, they frould probably be more dangerous 
as neighbours and alliestbeor serviceable as mercenaries. It was the opinion of Lord 
Cornwallis that all the Ettrdaaan regiments serving in India should be frequently relieved, 
andth&Uio European aoldigf&houla be allowed to remain there after he became unfit for 
mil^lfputy, but pensioned, aud sent home. 

It te&eerteibed by experience, that Englishmen cannot increase and multiply in the 
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country properly called India, in the hot triangle included between the Himalaya moun- 
tains, the Indus, and the sea. 

The East-India Company, for more than half a century, have had more than 10,000 
soldiers constantly stationed within those limits, of whom not one in ten have return- 
ed to Europe ; yet there are not perhaps 100 men and worsen now living in all India 
the offspring of European soldiers by European women, wgo have been born in that 
country. : 

Even the number of adult children of European soldiers by Native women is small, 
barely supplying a few drummers and fifers to the Native regiments, and a few half-caste 
wives to the King’s and Company’s soldiers. 

Such a race, if it were to multiply, could only assimilate with the black Portuguese of 
India, a race the least respected and respectable, and the least fitted for soldiers, of all 
the tribes that diversify that populous country. 

The children of officers, of the Company’s civil servants, and of all Europeans possess- 
ing adequate means, arc invariably sent to Europe in childhood, and cease as effectually 
to be natives as if they had been born in Europe. 

lu the range of hills, which form the base of the Himalaya mountains, from the Sutledge 
to the Burn in pooter, is to be found the only country susceptible of European colonization. 
Of this country, mountainous, rocky and barren, but a small portion is subject to our 
sway, and that is already occupied by a population which must be extirpated before room 
can be made for British colonists. 

As to the settlement of other British subjects in Indio, roe,n of wealth and capital, and 
commercial enterprise, the question apparently has .no military bearing. But if it had, 
I think it mny be safely predicated that no man of wealth; not of a peculiar cast of mind, 
will ever think of transplanting himself, much less his family, from the salubrious 
regions of Britain to the mortal climate of India. No man, as far as my experience 
goes, has yet done so. Every man who makes a fortune’ id India, and has a family, 
ships first liis family, and then his wealth and himself, back tb'hls native land. 

Practically there is no obstruction to the settlement of men of capital in India now ; 
but the country is obvioivdy suited only to adventurers, to those who have no means of 
comfortable existence at home. All the openings afforded, by the manufacture of indigo 
are filled as fast as they occur. The market is even overstocked with adventurers ; and 
so it would be in other lines of trade, if such shall ever be opened, in the production 
and manufacture of silk, sugar, cotton, or any other staple. 

Q. 8. What would be the probable effects of having the whole Indian army 
under one Governor and one Commauder-in-chief ? 

The whole Indian army ought to be, and substantially is, under the Governor-general 
of India, who is responsible for the expenses of India, of which the military are a main 
branch, and the Governor-general has, in late despatches, been specially exhorted to 
exercise the control with-which he is legally vested habitually and vigorously*. 

To give full effect, however, to this essential power, the Governor-general ought 
also to be appointed Captain-general so that no obstacle or counteracting authority 
may impede or mutilate such orders as he may find it necessary to give with %yiew to 
military economy. Jjff 

The Commandcr-in-chief in Bengal is usually Commander-in-chief of all His Mtijjjesiy's 
forces serving in India. If he die or vacate his post, the command devolves upon the 
senior officer of His Majesty’s army present in India. But tbf command of the Com- 
pany’s troops- at the several Presidencies is vested in separate jCommanders-in-chle£ who 
arc also Members of Council at their respective Presidencies! and lam not 
any advantage that could be derived by merging th^ir military patronage and cmMNnd 
in that of the Bengal Commander-in-cbiei, who must necessarily have vary rafertor 

means 
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means of judging of the discipline of the armies of the other Presidencies, or of the talents 
and merits of their officers. 

The armies of each Presidency are sufficiently numerous to require the constant and 
undivided superintendence of an officer of rank, who, if not called Commander-in-chief, 
must be commauder of the forces. The designation, however, of Commander-in-chief 
has its value, and there^gs not appear to be any sufficient cause for a change either in 
his title, or the partial independence and extent of his authority. 
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Q, 9. How far the existing system of Government direction and control, in so 
far as the same may depend on arrangements fixed by Parliamentary enactments, 
is, in its influence on the army, productive of good or evil, as compared with any 
changes which have been, or may be, suggested as expedient, ou grounds of effi- 
ciency, economy, and security ? 

The existing system of direction and control of all the affairs of India seems well calcu- 
lated for, and perfectly effectual to, its object. , 

flie division of authority between the Court of Directors and His Majesty's Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of India establishes a mutual and salutary check on both. Perhaps 
some additional authority and effect might he given to the orders from home, if, when 
those orders were promulgated to the army in India, they bore the countersignature of 
the Minister for the Affairs of India; so that the King’s commands might always be 
apparent to those who bear His commission as well as that of the East-India Company. 

A further security for unhesitating obedience to the King’s commands would be found 
in the adoption of a treasure long ago proposed by Lord Cornwallis to harmonize and 
assimilate the Indian and British establishments. Lord Cornwallis’s proposition was 
(and I am justified in saying that it has also had the sanction of the Duke of Wellington) 
that the Company’s officers, when they shall have attained the rank of general officer, 
shall be eligible to serve His Majesty in any part of the world. 

It is true that Lord. .Cornwallis offered this proposition as part of a scheme for trans- 
ferring the Company’s army to the Crown, but there does not appear to be any essential 
objection to introducing it into the present separate establishment. 

Such a distinction* though it would cost nothing to the donor, would be of the utmost 
value to the receiver ; it would give him rank and estimation in British society $ it would, 
by uniting the services, at a certain point, remove the jealousy felt by the Company's 
of the King’s officers; and it would operate as a strong inducement to the most spirited 
and meritorious officers to remain in the service until they should attain it. 

It is obvious that such a regulation would be attended with no expense, and might 
vety possibly never go farther than the ham& FoiJthe Company’s general officers 
would have no more pretension to be employed, than have His Majesty's general officers ; 
many of whom from age, infirmity or other causes are not thought proper persons to 
be put upon the general staff of tbe army. It is one of the anomalies of the present 
constitution of the Indiau army, that more than 4,000 officers are brought up to the 
military tirofession, some of whom must needs be men of eminent talent, and yet that 
not one of them should be capable of being employed in the line of his profession in the 
general service and defence of the empire. Ha^t the Duke of Wellington been a Com- 
pany's instead of a King’s officer, his talents, which first became known by his services 
would have been utterly useless with reference to the safety of England, and 
thrajfoeral liberties of Europe. 
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(3.)— REPLY of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, o. o. b., dated Ify Abingdon-street. 

13th February 1832.* •* 

Sir: 

1. In answering your letter of the 25th of January regarding the military establishment! 
of India, l feel compelled to depart from an exact observation of the heads to which my 
attention is directed. This arises from the necessity of referring t<yi number of documents 
in order to give you every information I can upon a subject which has occupied my mino 
for more than 40 years, during which 1 have had all the experience that could be gained 
by one who, entering the Indian army in boyhood, has served., jnevery grade from an 
ensign to a general officer, and, besides filling almost every staff situation, has commanded 
divisions of troops composed of His Majesty’s and the Company's service, and including 
corps and military establishments of the three Presidencies. Independent of my experience 
as a soldier, the civil ami political duties 1 have had to perforin in every quarter of India 
have enabled me to judge the relation in which these stand to the military, and has led to 
the conclusion, that in all plans for the government of our Eastern empire, the latter must 
ever be entitled to primary consideration. That empire has been acquired, and rotisCbe 
maintained, by the sword. It has no foundation, and is not capable of having any made, 
that cun divest it of this character ; and if the local army of India, but above all, the native 
branch, is not preserved in a condition which, while it maintains its efficiency, preserves 
its attachment, no commercial, financial, tiscal, or judicial systems we may improve or in- 
troduce can be of permanent benefit. The success of these must depend upon the con- 
tinuance of internal tranquillity and exemption from foreign war. We may create happiness 
or misery, satisfaction or discontent, by the excellence or reverse of our civil and political 
rule. We may by good government diminish the elements of sedition, and in a degree 
disarm the hostility of Asiatic princes ; but we never can expect active support in the hour 
of danger from the mass ofthe population of India. A passive allegiance is all these will 
ever give to their foreign masters; and even this allegiance, the more they become en-. 
lightened, and are imbued with feelings our intercourse must impart, will become more 
uncertain. It is therefore to the army of India we must look for the means we possess, 
not only of maintaining our power, but of preserving the great, benefits we have already 
conferred, or may hereafter confer, upon the milliors subject to our authority ; no consi- 
derations, therefore, should ever induce us to forget for one moment the paramount and 
vital importance of our military power, and this conviction must load to every effort being 
made to strengthen those ties by which we can alone attach an army of so singular a con- 
struction. Resting upon its high spirit and unshaken fidelity, we can proceed with confi- 
dence to every improvement in other branches of the administration of oar vast possessions; 
but should this main pillar of our strength be impaired, the whole fabric of our strength 
will be in danger, and all our plans and schemes will prove abortive, leaving nothing butra 
record of that folly which cherished good intentions, but slighted or mismanaged the 
principal means on which the power of putting them into execution depended. 

2. In my Political History of India, f published in 1826, 1 have given my opinions on 
the whole subject of the array in India. 


3. The part of this subject which beyond all others demands care and consideration is 
the Native branch. 1 transmit a memorandum,} prepared for (be late Lord Buckingham- 
shire when President of the Board of Cohtro), which exhibits, on the authority ofthe ma- 
terials 1 had at that time collected, the history and progress of our Native army, while, it. 
illustrates, by numerous facts, the character of the men of whom it is composed... Jjjfi • < 
document is so fur of consequence, as it will inform those whose attention may for tMpm 
time be now directed to this subject. 


« 

* Liht of document!, referred to in this Letter: 

Letter to Lord W. Bentinek, and Enclosures* • . v 

Extract from Minute of the 28th October 18% on Irregular Horse. i 
Minute on Suspension of Functions of Military Board, dated 1st December {cpV* 

t Vide Vol. II., from page 201 to 245. jr Vide Appendix (A). 






’ 4. The native troops in the service of the British Government of India, who exceed 
180,030 men, constitute the real strength of our empire. Some may think otherwise. 1 
must however state, that all my recent experience confirms the opinions I have elsewhere * 
stated, that t( An army so constituted, and formed of men of such tempers, may appear 
very susceptible of being; corrupted, and made instrumental to the destruction of that 
power which it is employed to protect; but of this there is no danger, unless in the im- 
probable case of our becoming too presumptuous in what we may deem our instrinsic 
strength, confiding too exclusively in our European troops, and undervaluing our native 
.army. From the. day pf that fatal error (should we ever commit it), we may date the 
downfall of our Eastern empire. Its finances would not only sink under the expense of a 
greatly increased European force; the natives of India in our ranks would lose the opinion 
which they entertain of their own consequence to the government they serve ; and their 
whole tone as an army would be lowered in a degree that would impair our strength far 
beyond any addition it could receive from the superior efficiency and energy of a few more 
English regiments.” 

4. When recently filling the station of Governor of Bombay I had an opportunity, as 
far as the army of that Presidency was concerned, of carrying several of the plans I had 
suggested for strengthening the attachment of the Native troops into successful execu- 
tion, and of directing the attention of inv superiors to further improvements. Lord 
William Beiitiuck, the Governor-general of India, culled upon me for my opinion regard- 
ing the composition, pay, and distribution of the army of India; and yob no doubt have 
Upon your records my letter in reply, under date the 28th of November, 1830. This 
letter, with its enclosures, will convey to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India my 
sentiments upon all the variety of points which this subject embraces, including most 
of those to which my attention has been called by your letter. 

5. The question regarding the expediency or policy of maintaining a body of irregular 
horse on the establishment of Bombay came under discussion soon after 1 took charge of 
that government ; and my Minute, under date the 28th October 1828, and several other 
documents, will convey my general sentiments upon a description of force that 1 deem it 
of much importance to support as a branch of our army. 


6. The military establishment upou which our army in India depends, perhaps more 
than any other in the world, is the regulation of its commissariat, including bazaars. 
The practice of billet is unknown. Houses would be defiled, aud the iuhubitants out- 
raged, were it otherwise. During hostilities villages are deserted, walled towns shut. 
Troops must carry all their provisions, and a hundred miles or more are often marched 
without fresh supplies. This naturally crowds an army with followers,, and makes it 
appear, as has been well observed, ‘‘ less like a military force thuu a nation emigrating 
guarded by its troops. ”t I have, in a number of public documents, recorded mv senti- 
ments on the important subject of military supplies ; and in a Minute, dated the 18th 
July 1829, I have gone into the whole detail of the Commissariat of Bombay, making 
such revisions as appeared necessary to correct existing abuses, and to promote the 
future efficiency and economy of this essential department. On the utility of sub- 
mitting this document and others full of details, which are upon your records, to a 
Committee of the House of Commons, I cannot^pronounce ; but 1 should suppose suf- 
ficient information upon the rtsttlts will be ftjgjut in the contrasted view which Lieu- 
tenaujKolonel Frederick has taken of the , commissariat of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
b yOfc* Re P oft wh5ch he drew U P at “y in 1830, and which is on the Board’s 

7., The next establishment, and one of equal importance to the commissariat, is that of 
military stores. This street occupied much of my attention tyben Governor of Bombay. 
My Minute of -the 1830, autos In detail the changes introduced in order to 

..JA--"' 'V...,. ■ *, render 
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render all the accounts and arrangements of this department less complicated, and to 
decrease expense without diminishing efficiency. This Minute is upon record) and may, 
if necessary, be referred to; but perhaps sufficient of its substance will be* found in 
Colonel Frederick’s Report, to which 1 have before alluded, and in which the system, 
as revised by me, is contrasted with that of Bengal and Madras $ and I .may refer to the 
same full and authentic document for a statement of the alterations made in the const!* 
tution and duties of the corps of engineers, inclusive of sappers, miners, and pioneers,' 
agreeably to my propositions in my Minutes, under date the 


8. One of the most important changes made during the period I presided over the 
Government of Bombay was the suspension of the functions of the Military Board'} a 
measure which I deemed alike essentiul to the economy and efficiency of the various 
military establishments of the Bombay Presidency. My Minute of the 1st December 
1829, upon which, this measure was adopted, will be also found upon your records, and 
requires much attention ; for if the principles upon which it is grounded are correct, and 
the facts 1 have stated incontrovertible, arrangements of a similar nature, with reference 
to local circumstances, will perhaps be thought advisable at other Presidencies. It is 
a subject of importance, as it connects with military finance and military efficiency. 
Colonel Frederick, in his printed Report, has noticed this change, and contrasted the 
system , introduced with that at Bengui and Madras : in the former, 1 have heard some 
changes have been recently made. 

9. I. Relieve the documents which I transmit, or to which 1 have referred, include all 
the answers I can give his Majesty's Commissioners to those questions which relatfc to 
the character aud composition of the various branches of the army of India, as welt as of 
the construction and efficiency of its numerous establishments. With respect to the past 
and present strength, us well as organization, of these branches, and the amount and 
description of stuff and subsidiary departments (subjects included in the two first que- 
ries), correct statements will no doubt be found on records aud returns, to which I have 
not at present any access. 

10. The third query is in part answered in my letter to Lord William Bentinck, which 
forms a number of the Appendix. With regard to other parts of it, I can at present con- 
template no foreign enemy as likely to disturb the peace of India; but our exemption 
from such evil will always, in a great degree, depend upon the meaner we possess of repel- 
ling it. With regard to internal tranquillity, we can hardly expect that any one year will 
pass without that being interrupted in some quarter of our extended possessions, and to 

E reserve peace in countries most exposed to such danger, it is indispensable to have small 
ut efficient* bodies of men ready equipped to march at a moment’s notice ; for the rapi- 
dity with which insurgents increase in parts of India can only be understood by those 
who know the habits and feelings of the different classes of our subjects,. and have wit* 
nessed the effects produced by the prospect of plunder among predatory tribes, both in 
our own provinces and their frontiers, and the alarm of those who follow peaceable pur- ■ 
suits. Tnis state of a country requires great vigilance, and the employment of troopa of 
all descriptions. Irregular horse and local corps are o^R found not only the phpapeft 
but the best of armies for this purpose, because they $1$, usually in such countries com- 
posed of men who, if not employed jn defending the peaq^ limuld be its disturbers. 

11. The fourth query is answered in the documents annexed to this Letter, and in a ' 
Minute to which I have referred, on all points except that which relates to the 
ment of military men in civil situations, and ofi tills T may refer to the full records 'ifiMKs- 

session 

1 " *■ " "" 1 '[* f » *■ ■* — - i — - -«. — «■ ■■ i i 

• The Madras government established a amnll force of this Mod at Kuledgee, in the-Senthem Mahmtta conn try.' It ' 
consisted of one regiment of native cavalry, one battalion of light Infantry, and one troop of Native home artillery. They 
were complete in ail Held equipments, and the cattle are sever allowed to grate beyond a few milea. On an inroad of 
tome plunderers from the province of the Niaam, the orders for this force moving Wfce received in the raondnfef OOS 
dey, and the next they were forty miles from their held cantonment on march to the point where required, 1 
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Marion of your Board to prove, in the most incontestable manner, that in the various situa- 
tions, civil and political, which military men have been called upon by emergencies to fill 
during the last forty years of wars and revolutions, they have rendered the greatest ser- 
vices to their government and their country. How far tuture events may call for their 
employment in civil situations it is impossible to say ; but in the political line, their claim, 
when reedromended by superior qualifications, has been long recognised, and it would be 
tlie worst of policy to narrow selection to stations on the fulfilment of the duties of which, 
peace or war may depend., 

12. The fifth and sixth queries relate to the probable effect of a transfer-of the Indian 
army to the Cqpwn. This is a subject upon which I can say nothing further than wlmt is 
stated in the chapter * of the Politicul History of India, to which I have niready referred, 
except that, as a question of expediency or policy, it will be most materially affected by 
any changes or revisions that may be made in the constitution of the government of our 
Eastern empire at home or abroad. The reasons for this are too obvious to make it 
necessary to dwell upon them. With respect to any saving from such consolidation of 
establishments arising out of less chargeable plans of recruiting, freight, education of 
cadets, provisions, stores, &c., I cannot conceive how any plans of economy that could 
be adopted by one authority should not be practicable by another, or may not be made 
so } and on these grounds, therefore, 1 can see uo reason for, or against, a transfer. 

13. As to the seventh query, I confess I cannot see any advantages that cduld be ex- 
pected to the public interests connected with the army" that would arise from encou- 
raging the settlement of British subjects in India. 1 cannot think that such settlers 
woultf ever fill our ranks with recruits equal to those which are freshly imported from 
England, and there is no other mode in which I can contemplate any benefit to the public 
interest, as connected with the army, from such a colonization. They could not, I con- 
ceive, be viewed (comparatively small as their numbers would be) as an efficient aid to 
our military means ; and 1 should apprejiend that their superior pretensions, and the 
place they occupied in the community, combined with difference of habits and religion, 
would be likely to create feelings of jealousy and hostility in the minds of the natives, 
which would far overbalance any support of a military nature that could be anticipated 
from such settlors. But l feel it impossible to reply fully to this query without entering 
upon a very wide field of speculation. 

14. In answer to the eighth query, I must again refer to my Political History of India* 
and can only state, that all my recent experience confirms my conviction of the expe- 
diency and wisdom of uniting the armies of the three Presidencies of India into one, on 
the principles 1 have in that work suggested. 

15. Iu reply to the ninth query, regarding the influence which existing arrangements 

have had upon»the army, I am of opinion that the manner in which the officers and men 
of that great body of troops have hitherto done their duty to the Government which 
they serve, and the country to which they belong, is a proof that their constitution (with 
all its defects) is one which' sftpoid not be rashly changed, or injudiciously altered. 
Grievance* have at different tififw been felt by the European officers of the Indian army, 
discontent has prevailed, comffififata have been made, and remedies, when these appeared 
reasonable to the authoritiwwwbtch it is subject, have been applied. Further improve- 
ments iu its condition may up dpubt be piade>uad the present is a period when this 
impiippt subject will receive) as it deepest eonsideration. I cannot better 

comflMe my answer to this query than|a c tqe Words of a work f which I published six 
yeara ago, as the sentiments therein expressed lire confirmed by all my recent experience. 

16* “ The rise of European officers in ^Native army of India must continue to be by 
seniority ; boTevery measure consistent With their interests, and with those of the public, 

should 

s i ] " 1 1 1 *y ""**"" “* 
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should be taken to accelerate the attuiuuieut of rank and conuuaud for those who have 
gained experience in this branch of the service. The frequent stagnations of promotion 
which have occurred have been hitherto relieved by expedients that gave an impulse for the 
moment, but were followed by a reaction that often left men in a worse situation than they 
were before. We must not judge of the effects of such stagnation of promotion in the local 
army in India by what we observe from the same cause in England ; there is hardly aqy 
analogy. The power of exchanging into other corps ; of purchasing and selling their com* 
missions ; thut of living with their relations aud friends ; the connexions they form) and the 
different walks of life open to men in their native country) place thcqjjy a situation totally 
different from those who are in a manner banished to a foreign land,' where they may be 
almost considered aliens from all family ties and connexions, with their prospects limited 
to their profession, to which they arc in fact bound, from the day they enter if, as the 
only means they have of subsistence. The officers of His Majesty’s service, if disap- 
pointed or discontented, have generally the uicuus of escape $ and if, in effecting that, 
their condition becomes. worse, their complaints arc not heard; they produce uo effect on 
others; young and more sanguine candidates (ill the niche they occupied ; nor does the 
State suffer by the change j for the constitution of the army to which they -'belong 
requires, in its inferior officers, no qualifications that may uot be easily acquired. But 
how different is the situation of those who enter the Company’s service! Their youth 
must be devoted to the attainment of acquirements, without which they are unfit even 
for the subaltern duties of a Native corps ; they have no escape* from their lot in life ; 
discontent aud disappointment in it uot only corrode their own minds, but spread 11 
bancfbl influence .over the minds of others : their place, after they are in any decree 
advanced, cannot be easily supplied, for certain qualifications, which time and study alone 
cau give, are requisite to those who succeed them. All these circumstances (and many 
more might be udduccd) show that the question of the improvement of the Indian army 
should be considered on its own grounds, and not with the reference, which is too often 
made, to the comparative condition and preteusions of an army from which its constitution 
is altogether different. 

17. “ To give opportunity of acquiring distinction to the qfhpers of the local army of 
India (without which no military body can ever attain and support a character, aud least 
of all, a body that is in constant comparison with troops of thfe same nation), regulated on 
other principles), high rank ought to be conferred by local commissions, while the indi- 
viduals to whom it is granted arc yet efficient for the duties to which it may call them. 
The privilege of nomiuatiug general officers to the staff must soon become as useless to 
any objects of ambition in the Indian army as of service to the State, under the slow pro- 
gress of brevet rank in England, consequent to peace in Europe. Every general 
belonging to the Indian service must be superannuated before he can be employed. 
There would appear no objection to grant local brevets to colonels of the Indian service 
to serve on the staff of tliat country, as the same can be extended to His Majesty’s ser- 
vice. The adoption of such a measure would of course prevent officers being permitted 
to proceed with regiments to India whose rank was above that of officers within the 
limits of selection for the general staff ; but this wouldTjfe attended with no injury to the 
service, and would be a slight sacrifices to obtain a gp^’lfenefit. 

18. “ The sale of commissions and exchanges b^t^^SMe English and local brandies 
of the army employed in Indip, , 1 under reguwtripns guarded the efficiency of the 
local branch, would be most bqpeficialj.ootuj^d^ introducing good aud effectiveqfficers, 
and accelerating promotion in the local NBrfljfopHOj* there is no measure so requUHjLfor 
the latter as the formation of a staff corps, wffi^Pjrould furnish the means of supplying 
vacancies iu regiments occasioned by the redial pjf their officers to other duties.” - . 

Tain, Sir,, ydufdbedlent servant,... 

'*■ John Malcolm. 
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(A ,)-~ref erred to in p. 168. 

SHORT ACCOUNT of the Rise, Progress, and Character of the Native Army of India, 
written in 1816, at the desire of the late Lord Buckinghamshire.* 


One of the principal means by which the conquest of India has been made, and the 
one to which we must chiefly trust for its defence, is the Native army of the East-India 
Company, of the rise and progress of which I shall endeavour to give a short account, 
from the best materials to which I have access, being satisfied that a full knowledge of 
the composition auf^pharacter of this branch of our army, which exceeds 150, (XX) men, 
is essential to t^oseVho are entrusted with the legislature or government of our Eastern 
empire. Capt&in Williams's published account gives the best account 1 have met with 
of the origin and formation of that part of this great army which more particu- 
larly belongs to Bengal ; but I have made it my duty to look to other sources of infor- 
mation, that I may be uble to take the most comprehensive view of a'subjcct so vital to 
.oUr Eastern empire. 1 shall endeavour to trace the progress of the Native troops at 
Madft$ and Bombay, before 1 examine the facts brought before 'the public by Captain 
Witlhkft*. A combined view of the whole may suggest some reflections on the means 
which appear best calculated to maintain the efficiency and preserve the attachment of 
tbe Indian army. 

Though Bombay was .the first possession which the English obtained in the East, the 
establishment on that island was for a very long period on too limited a scale to maintain 
ifioriiMhan its European garrison and u few companies of disciplined sepoys. On the 
coast of Coromandel, which became towards the middle of the last century a scene of 
warfiu^hetflreen the English and French, who mutually aided and received support from 
the princes of that quarter, the natives of India were first instructed in European disci* 
pline. During the siege of Madras, which took place in a.d. 1746, a number of peons, 
a species of irregular infantry, armed with swords and spears or matchlocks, were enlisted 
for the occasion ; to those some English officers were attached, among whom a young 
gentleman of the civil service, of the name of Haliburton, was the most distinguished. 
This gentleman, who had been rewarded with the commission of a lieutenant, was em- 
loved in the ensuing year in training a small corps of natives in the European manner ; 
e did not however live to perfect that system, which he appears to have first introduced 
into the Madras service. 


c 


“ It was by one of our otyh. sepoys" (the Council of Fort St. David observe, in a de- 
spatch dated the 2d September 1748, in which they iiass an eulogium on the character of 
Mr. Haliburton) “ that lie had the misfortune to be Killed, who shot him upon his repri- 
manding him for some offence ; the poor gentleman” (they odd) <( died next day, and 
the villain did not live so long, for his comrades that stood by cut him to pieces imme- 
diately.” 

It appears from other authorities,, thut the first sepoys who were raised by the English 
were either Mahomedans or HjpdgW. of very high caste, being chiefly Rajpoots ; and the 
event 1 have related marked thtt^ro strongest feelings of tne minus of these classes — 
resentment for real or Bupppss& jni ury , and attachment to their lender. The name of 
Mr. Haliburton was long chertuimf Wf theMadras^ativa troops, and about twenty years 
ago, on an examination of veterans, wearing medals, appeared as 

clai ma nts, who called thein^l^^'flal^^a.Shlfeb'lftew'poy, or Haliburton’* soldiers. 
OneopUhe first services on #M6b the : bf Madras were employed was the 

defipl* of Arcot, A.0. 1751.' The jmr^^re w wat siege, which forms a remarkable 
feature in the life of the celebrated: haV* ! tteen given by an eloquent and faithful 

historian if btfihe has not infohbedls occurrence that took place, and which as it 
illustrates the chftaeter bf Median soldiers, well merited to be preserved. When 
r 1 ■£•>;£., • provisions 

i — ■ ■> ■■■ — * ■» i ■ * ■ ■* ““ 

• tort Buckingham*!! W died Uto re this account wai completed, end it mu afterward* converted into a review of a 
vtojV emifiH, M Tb« NwmHveof the Bengal Ain; by C*j»ln Willtsmi." t Orae. 
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continued. provisions were very low, the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commander to allow them 
-Replv d ,e r ' ce (d* e only food led) for the whole garrison. “ Your English soldiers," 

of Major-General *l ,e y “ cftl } eat from our hands, though we cannot from theirs; we ntfll allot as their 
Sir J. Malcolm, 8 l ,arc ® v ? r y R ra ‘ n *1*® r ! ce » ant l subsist ourselves by drinking the water in which it has 
13th Feb. 1832. been boiled.” I state this remarkable anecdote from an authority I cannot doubt, as it 
refers to the most unexceptionable contemporary witnesses. t , , 

During all the wars of Clive, of Lawrence, of Smith, and- of Coote, the sepoys of 
Madras continued to display the same valour and attachment. ' In th%.years 1780, 1781, 
and 1782, they suffered hardships of a nature almost unparalleled ;^ere was hardly a 
corps that was not twenty months in arrears ; they were supported, it is (rue, by a daily 
allowance of rice, but this was not enough to save many of their families from being the 
victims of that dreadful famine which during these years wasted the Company’s dominions 
in India. Their fidelity never gave way in this hour of extreme trial, and they repaid 
with gratitude and .attachment the kindness and consideration with which they were 
treated by their European ^officers, who, being few in number, but, generally speaking, 
very efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the regard, excite the pride, *or sti- 
mulate the valour of .those, they commanded. t ; ’’ 

In the campaigns of 1790 and 1791 against Tippoo Sultaun, the sepoys of this esta- 
blishinent showed their usual zeal and courage ; but the number of European troops 
which were now intermixed with them, lessened their opportunities of distinguishing 
themselves, and though improved in discipline, they perhaps'fell in their own estimation. 
The native army in some degree became a secondary one, and the pride of those of whom 
it was composed was lowered. I am neither questioning the necessity of the increased 
number of His Majesty's troops which were employed in India at this period, nor the pro- 
priety of allotting to their superior strength and active courage services of tile greatest 
danger, and consequently of pre-eminent honour ; I only speak, to the effect which the 
change made in the minds of the native army. The campaigns of Lord Cornwallis and 
General Meadows wore certainly not inferior, either in their operations or results, to those 
of Sir Eyre Coote ; but every officer can tell how differently they are regarded by the 
sepoys who served in both ; the latter may bring to their memory the distresses and hard- 
ships which they suffered, and perhaps the recollection of children who perished from 
famine, but it is associated with a sense of their own importance at that period to the 
Government they served, with the pride of fidelity and patient valour. The pictures of 
these three distinguished leaders are in the great room of the Exchange at Madras ; to 
that (I speak of ten years ago) when a battalion comes into garrison the old sepoys lead 
their families. Wallis and Meadows (these are the names by which the two first com- 
manders are known to them) are pointed out as great and brave chiefs; but it .is to the 
image of their favourite, Coote, the pilgrimage is made, and the youngest of their chil- 
dren are taught to pay a respect bordering on devotion to this revered Tender. 

In the year 1796, new regulations were introduced into the> Indian army, the whole 
form of which was in fact changed. Instead of single, battalions of a thousand men, 
commanded by a captain who was selected from the European corps in the Honourable 
Company’s servjce, and a subaltern to each company,, they were formed into regiments 
of two battalions, to which officers were appointed of Jap same rank and nearly of the 
same number is to a battalion in the service his $(ajesty. The good effects of this 
change, as' far as delated to the temper am|.at|achtqent of; the native army of Fust St. 
George, have been questioned.. Tbat the appearance and discipline of these trooMfeare 
been improved, there is no doubt, arid ttipyhavp, JjCjjhe campaign against SeringaflShm 
in 1799, and in the recent war With the Mahrati&s, shown their usual patience and cou- 
rage; but events have occurred to prove that their affections were not only capable of 
being alienated from their European^officers, hut that -they could become their mur- 
derers. It is not meant here, to enter . into the particulars of the mutiny at Vellore, 
which came like a shock to dispel the charm of half a century, and to showby wtisSta 
tenure our empire is held $ but it Ik thought, by many this event could not have taken 
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place had the ties which formerly existed in the Native army not been much weak- 
ened, if not entirely. broken. Of what has since occurred 1 forbear to speak, but I am 
assured that tithe and the efforts of groat wisdom can alone ufTord a hope of a radical 
cure to the deep wounds that have been inflicted. 

The general history of the Nafive army of Fort St. George is short. Sepoys were first 
disciplined, as has been stated, on that establishment in 1748 ; they were at that period, 
and tor some time afterwards, iti independent companies, under subadars or native cup- 
tains. Muhomc4J£sofj one of the most distinguished of those officers, rose by his talents 
and courage to thfr%eneral' command of the whole ; and the name of this hero, for such 
he was, occurs almost as often in the page of the English historian* of India ns that of 
Lawrence and Clive. As the numbers of tbe native army increased, the form changed. 
In a.d. 1766 we find ten battalions of 1,000 men each, and three European officers to 
each corps. In 1770 there were eighteen battalions of similar strength, and in 1784 the 
agimber of this army had increased to 2,000 Native cavalry and 28,000 infantry ; a con- 
siderable reduction was made at this period, but subsequent Wars and conquests have 
Caused a great increase, and the present effective strength of the Native army of Fort St. 
George consists of eight regiments of cavalry, and twenty-four regiments or forty-eight 
battalions of Native infantry. There are besides several trobps of horse artillery, sonic 
battalions of gun lascars, and a very large iuvalid establishment. 

* A few remarks on the appearance and conduct of this army, with some anecdotes of 
remadcable individuals, will fully illustrate its character, and convey a just idea of the 
•eleftents of which it is composed. < » 

^TtiWNative cavalry of Fort St. George was originally raised by the Nabob of the Car- 
dfitic. The first corps embodied into a regiment under the command of European offi- 
cers, on tbe suggestion of General Joseph Smith, served in the campaign of l”(i8 in the 
Mysore. From 1771 to 1776 tlic cavalry force was greatly augmented, but then again 
declined both in numbers and efficiency. The proportion that was retained nominally 
in the service of the Nabob, but actually in that of the Comuauy, served in the cam- 
paigns of 1780, 1781, 1782, and 1783, and was formally transferred, with the European 
officers attached to if, to the Company's service in 1784. The prospect of fortune which 
the liberality of an Iudian prince offered, attracted to this corps many active and enter- 
prising European officers, and the favour which a Native court extended to its choicest 
troops filled the ranks of its regiments of regular cavalry with the prime of the Maho- 
tnedan yoUthf of the Carnatic. When this corps was in the service of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, though it wuS often very highly distinguished, the intrigues of a venal court 
and irregular' payments caused frequent mutinies. Since it bus been transferred to the 
Company’s establishment, a period of more than thirty years, its career.jhas been one of 
faithful service and of brilliant achievement, unstained by any example, that I can recol- 
lect, of disaffection or of defeat. The two severest trials of the courage and discipline of 
this corps were at Assay c and Vellore ; in both these services they Were associated with 
the 19th Dragoons. ' <■ • 


The distinguished command^ of that gallant regiment had, from the day of its arrival 
in India, 1 laboured to establish the ties bf mutual and cordial regard between tbe Euro- 
pean and Native soldiers. Hisf^icce^ Waif complete. His own fame while be remained 
in India was promoted by their ^ombih’e^tforts, aud the. friendship which he established, 
andL^hieh had continued for man7 ^e'STO^^W\flfli^f hl* departure consummated upon 
* , _ ®* 3 ins of Assaye, *' At tlftf most m'itfcsl'^asept'bf a battle which ranks amongst the 
fought of those tfiat frave beeh,;gnid 0 <i by thc iilustriou8 Wellington, the British 
■ .'.dragoons, 


, 4 , 


t'4 


Oiroe. 




;v ' H vjr*‘Y' r 


fj'Tbetv gemot be, men non tuited»from their frame for the dSty <rf tight cavalry than those of 

vjp carp* J* composed. Tbejr are, generally jpfaiftog, from ftvefeet five to live feet ten Inches in height, of 

■SETOSE JT ■ 

| The present General Sir John Floyd, Bart 


llj|f B 8 t' tfrtivifmxke. tteif Itrengthti nr«ff^^''lafcro^d by moderation in tlieit diet, and by exercise common 
[ Which are cafouaM tb Wert wetae muscular force. 
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dragoons), when making their extremes* efforts, saw their Asiatic fellow-soldiers “ keep 
pace for pace, and blow for every blow.” A more arduous task awaited the latter, When 
the battalions of native infantry, which formed the garrison of Vellore, Were led by the 
infatuation of the moment to rise upon and murder the Europeans of that garrison. The 
fidelity of the native cavalry did not shrink from the severe trial, and after the gates of 
the fortress were blown open, their sabres were as deeply* stained as those of the Eng- 
lish dragoons with the blood of their misguided and guilty countrymen. 

But a few authentic anecdotes of some of the most distinguished individuals of the native 
cavalry of Madras will show better than volumes the high spirit that pervades that corps. 

In the campaign of 1791, when Secunder Beg, one of the oldest subadars of the native 
cavalry, was riding at a little distance in the flank of his troop, two or three horsemen 
of Tippoo’s army, favoured by some brushwood, came suddenly upon him ; the combat 
had hardly commenced when the son of the subadar, who was a havildar or seijeant in the 
same regiment, flew to bis father’s aid and slew the foremost of his opponents; the others 
fled ; but nothing could exceed the rage of the old man at his son's conduct; he pttt.bim 
instantly under a guard, and insisted upon his being brought to condign punishment 1 ibr 
quitting' his ranks without leave. It was with tiie greatest difficulty that Colonel Ploy'd, 
who commanded the force, could reconcile him to the disgrace he conceived he had; 
suffered (to use his own expression) from his enemy “ being taken from him by a pre- > 
sumptuous boy in front of his regiment.” 

Cawder Reg, late subadar of the fourth regiment, may be deemed throughout his life .as 
one of the most distinguished officers of the native cavalry at Madras. In 1790, h$ was 
attached to Colonel Floyd as an orderly subadar, when that officer, who had been refcon- 
noitering with a small detachment, was attacked by a considerable body of the enemy’s 
horse. Nothing but the greatest exertions of every individual could have saved the 
party from being cut off. Those of Cawder Beg were the most conspicuous, and they 
received a reward, of which he was proud to the last hour of his life : ail English sabre 
was sent to him, with the name of Colonel Floyd upon it, and an inscription, stating that 
it was the reward of valour. But personal courage was the least quality of Cawder Beg : 
his talents eminently fitted him for the exercise of military command. During the cam- 
paign of 1799, it was essential to prevent the enemy’s looties, a species of Cossack horse, 
iron) penetrating between the columns and the rear guard, and plundering any part of 
that immense train of provisions and luggage, which it was necessary to carry to Serin- 
gapntam. Cawder Beg, with two or three of his relations from the native cavalry and a 
select body of infantry, were placed under my orders. 1 wus-thon political represen- 
tative with the army of the subah of the Deckan, and commanded a considerable 
body of the troops of that prince. 1 had applied for Cawder Beg on account of his 
reputation, and prevailed upon Mecr Allum, the leader ofthesubah’s forces, to place a 
corps of'2,000 of his best regular horse under the subadar’s orders. Two days alter the 
corps was formed, an orderly trooper came to tell me that Cawder Beg was engaged with 
some of the' enemy’s horsemen. 1 hastened to the spot with some alarm for the result, 
determined )f Cawder Beg was victor, to reprove him most severely for a conduct so un- 
sifted to the station in which he had been placed. The fears I entertained for hia safety 
were soon dispelled, as i saw him advancing on foot with two swords in his hand, which 
lie hastened to present to me, begging at the same time I would restrain my indignation 
at his apparent rashness till I beard his rppsona j then speaking to me aside, he said, 
“ Though the General of the Nizam’s army was, convinced by your statement #a iv 
competence to the command you have entrusted mewith, I observed that the highborn 
and high-titled lenders of the horse he placed ondpr, my orders, looked at my close 
jacket,')- straight pantaloons and European boots, with contempt, and thought tbem- 

, salves 

— r-rrr r — r- 

* I state tliis fact upon the high authority of a respectable officer who belonged to the 19th Dragoons tnd WM Whh 

them on this memorable occasion. * • „ 

f The native troops in the English service wear a uniform very like that of Europeans. 
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wives disgraced by being told to obey me. 1 was therefore tempted, on seeing u well- 
mounted horseman of Tippoo'a challenge their whole line, to accept a combat, which 
they declined. I promised not to use (ire-arms, and succeeded in cutting him down ; a 
relation came to avenge his death ; 1 wounded him, and have brought him prisoner. You 
will” (he added smiljug) “ hear a good report of me at the durbar (court) of Meer 
Allum this evening, and the service will go oil better for wliat has passed, and 1 promise 
most sacredly to fight no more single coinbats.” 

When I went in the evening to visit the Meer Allum, I found at his tent a number of 
the principal chiefe, and among others those that had been with Cawder Beg, with whose 
praises I was assailed from every quarter. “ He was,” they said, u a perfect hero, a 
Rustum ;* it was an honour to be commanded by so great a leader.” The consequence 
was, an the subadar had anticipated, that the different chiefs who were placed under him 
vied in respect and obedience ; and so well were the incessant efforts of tnis body directed, 
that scarcely a load of grain was lost ; hardly a day passed that the activity and stratagem 
of Cgwder Beg did not delude some of the enemy’s plunderers to their destruction. 

it would fill a volume to give a minute account of the actions of this gallunt officer : he 
was the native aide-de-camp of General Dugald Campbell when that officer reduced the 
Ceded districts ;f he attended Sir Arthur Wellesley (toe present Duko of Wellington) in 
the- campaign of 1803, and was employed by that officer in the most confidential 
manner. At the end of this campaign, during which he had several opportunities of 
distinguishing himself, Cawder Beg, who had received a pension from the English 
Government, and whose pride was flattered by being created an omrah J of the Deckuu 
by tijip Nizam, retired; but he did not long enjoy the distinction he had obtained: he 
died in 1806, wprn out with the excessive fatigue to which he had for many years 
exposed himself. 

The body guard of the Governor of Madras, which consists of about 100 men, has 
always been a very select corps, and the notice and attention with which both the Native 
officers and men of the corps have invariably been treated, may be adduced as one of 
the causes which have led to its obtaining distinction in every service on which it has 
been employed. 

On the 13th of May 1791, Lord Cornwallis returned his thanks in the warmest manner 
to this small corps and its gallant commanding officer, Captain Alexander Grant, for a 
charge made upon the enemy. It obtained still further distinction under Captain James 
Grant, the brother of its former commander, when employed, in the year 1801, against 
the Poligars, a race of warlike men who inhabit the southern part of the Madras terri- 
tory. There are indeed few examples of a more desperate and successful charge than 
was made during that service by this small corps upon a phalanx of resolute pikemen, 
more than double its own numbers ; und the behaviour of Shaikh Ibrahim, the senior 
subadar (a Native captain), on that occasion, merits to be commemorated. 

This officer, who was alike remarkable for his gallantry and unrivalled skill as a 
horseman, anticipated, from his experience of the enemy, all that woutd happen. He 
told Captain Grant what be thought would be the fate of those who led the charge at 
the same moment that he urged it, and heard with animated delight the resolution of 
his commander to attempt an exploit which was to reflect such glory on the corps. The 
leaders of the body guard and Almost One-third of its number fell, as was expected ; but 
the shock broke the older of their Opponents, and they obtained a complete victory. 
SIumb Ibrahim was pierced With several pikes, one was in the throat ; he held his hand 
to tffli, as if eager to keep life till hawked the firte of. Captain Grunt. The man of whom 

he 


* The Persian Hercules. 

f These districts, which were cedetUo the English Government by tha treat; of SeringaptUm fo 1709, lie between 
Sfjnore Proper «nd the territories of the Subah of the peclun. 

t He received the title of Cawder Nan Khan, or Cawder the favoured Lord. 
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lie inquired pointed to that officer, who was lying on the ground and apparently dead, 
with a pike through his lungs; the subadar, with an expression of regret that he had 
disdained to show for his own fate, pulled the pike from the wound, and instantly ex- 
pired. His character and his behaviour in the last moment of existence are fully 
described in the following general order, which was issued op this occasion by the 
Government of Fort St. George : 

“ A rare combination of talents has rendered the character of Shuikh Ibrahim familiar 
to the officers of the army ; to cool decision and daring valour, he added that sober 
judgment and those honourable sentiments that raised him far above the level of his 
rank in life. An exploit of uncommon energy and personal exertion terminated his 
career, and the last effort of his voice breathed honour, attachment, and fidelity. 

“ The Governor in Council, desirous of showing to the army his Lordship’s* sense of 
the virtue and attainments which have rendered the death of this Native officer a severe 
loss to the service, has been pleased to confer on his family a pension equal to the pay 
of a subadar of the body guard, being thirty pagodas a month. And his Lordship has 
further directed that a certificate to this elfect, translated into Persian and Hindoostanee, 
may be presented to the family, as a record of the gift, and a tribute to the memory of 
the brave Subadar Shaik Ibrahim. 1 ' 


The posthumous praise given to Shaikh Ibrahim appeared to have inspired others 'itftli 
a desire to share his fate, that they might attain his fame. A jemadar of the same corps, 
some days afterwards, being appointed with a few select men to watch a road, whefre it 
was thought the chief whom they were attacking might try to escape with one or tujo 
followers, determined, when a whole column came out, to make an attempt against its 
leader, and such was the surprise at seeing five or six horsemen ride into a body of 
between 200 or 300 men, that he had cut down the chief before they bad recovered from 
their astonishment ; lie succeeded in riding out of the column, but wa9 soon afterwards 
shot. He had, when he meditated this attack, sent a person to inform Captain J. Grant 
(who bad recovered of his wounds) of his intention. “ The captain will discover,” he 
observed, “ that there are more Shaikh Ibrahims than one in the body guard.” Captain 
Grant, when the service was over, erected tombs over these gallant officers : a constant 
lamp is kept at them, which is supported by a trifling monthly donation from every man 
in the body guard, and the noble spirit of the corps is perpetuated by the contemplation 
of these regimental 6hrincs (for such they may be termed) of heroic valour. 

Shaik Moheedeen, a subadar of the body guard of Madras, who was one of the first 
officers appointed to the corps of native horse artillery, recently raised on that establish- 
ment, accompanied me to Persia, and was left with a detachment of his corps, under the 
command of Captain Lindsay, to aid in instructing the Persians in military tactics. This 
small body of men and their gallant European commander were engaged in several cam- 
paigns in Georgia, and their conduct lias obtained not only for the subadar, but for all 
the men of his party, marked honours and reward, both from the Pcrsiau Government 
and their own. Their exertions received additional importance from the scene on which 
they acted, for it is not easy to calculate the future benefits which may result from the 
display of the superior courage and discipline of the native soldiers of India on the banks 
of the Araxes. 

The Native ihfantry of Madras is generally composed of Maliomedans and Hindoos of 
good caste : at its first establishment none were e&Hfted but men of high military tribes. 
In the progress of time a considerable change* took' place, and natives of every dwrip- 
tion were enrolled in the service. Though some corps that were almost entirely formed 
of the lowest and most despised races of men obtained considerable reputation, it was 

feared 


* Lord Clive (the present Lord Powb) wm at this period Governor of Madras ; and it it but justice to that noN«- 
mu to state, that virtue, talent, or valour, either in European or Native, wet* certain, under hie admibietnmoi^Of 
attaining distinction and reward. 
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feared their encouragement might produce disgust, ami particularly when they gained, 
as they frequently did, the rank of officers. Orders were in consequence given to 
recruit from none but the most respectable classes of society, and many consider the 
regular and orderly behuviour of these men as one of the benefits which have resulted 
from this system. 

The infantry sepoy of Madras is rather a small man, but he is of an active make, and 
capable of undergoing great fatigue, upon a very slender diet. We find no ninn arrive 
at greater precision in all his military exercises ; his moderation, his sobriety, his 
patience, give him a steadiness that is almost unknown to Europeans : but though 
there exists in this body of men a fitness to attain mechanical perfection as soldiers, 
there are no men whose mind it is of more consequence to study. The most marked 
general feature of the character of the natives of India is a proneness to obedience, 
accompanied by a great susceptibility of good or bad usage; and there are few in 
that country who are more imbued with these feelings than the class of winch we 
are now treating. The sepoys of Madras, when kindly treated, have invariably shown 
great attachment 4 ' to the service; and when we know that this class of men can be 
brought, without harshness or punishment, to the highest discipline, wc neither can 
nbr ought to have any toleration for those who pursue a different system ; and the 
Commander-in-chief is unfit for his station who grants his applause to the mere mar- 
tinet, and forgets, in his intemperate zeal, that no perfection in appearance and discipline 
can make amends for the loss of the temper and attachment of the Nntive soldiers under 
bis command. 

1 Sj, 

We discover in the pages of Orme many examples of tiiat patient endurance of priva- 
tions and fatigue, and that steady valour, which bus since characterized the Native 
infantry of Fort St. George. Their conduct in the war against Hyder Ally in 1766 was 
such as justly to entitle them to admiration. In the battle of Trinomalee and Molwuggle 
they displayed all the qualifications of good and steudy soldiers; and it was during this 
war that the 5th battalion of Native infantry, commanded by Captain Calvert, distinguished 
itself by the defence of Ambore, and obtained the honour of bearing a representation of 
that mountain fortress on one of its standards. To the campaigns of Sir liyre Coote we 
have already alluded, and have spoken of the unshaken fidelity which the sepoys of Madras 
evinced at that trying juncture ; but if a moment was to be named when the existence of 
the British power depended upon its Native troops, we should fix upon the battle of 
Portonovo. Driven to the sea shore, attacked by an enemy exulting iu recent success, f 
confident in bis numbers, and strong in the terror of his name, every circumstance com- 
bined that could dishearten the small body of meu on whom the fate of the war depended : 
not a heart shrunk from the trial. Of the European troops it is of course superfluous to 
speak ; hut all the Native battalions appear, from every account of the action, to have 
been entitled to equal praise on this memorable occasion ; and it is difficult to say whe- 
ther they were most distinguished wheu suffering with a patient courage, under a heavy 
cannonade, when receiving and repulsing the shock of the flower of Hyder’s cavalry, or 
when attacking in their turn the, troops of that monarch, who, baffled in all his efforts, 
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• In old corps, that have been chiefly recruited jrithjn the territories which have been long in the possession of the 

Company, desertion is of very w occurrence. : jjr • ; 

Thq grst battalion of the Sd Nati ve infantr y tmtiUki, In 1803, from near Madura (of winch district, and Tnchlno- 
poly, fluteat proportion of its men were natives) tolhaBanltaof-the Taptee, a distance of above a thousand miles. 

W t^def<«rof CokmefBalllfeVdetuhmeot, Mitch occtirred'at the commencement of this war. The defeat has 
been variously attributed to bad arrangement* In the genend fl&ni of the campaign, to mismanagement on the part of 
the commanding officer, and to the misconduct of. the native troops. It is probable all these causes combined to pro- 
duce this gnat mlafortune i but we must recollect that the Native battalions that were chiefly accused of bad behaviour 
on this occasion were raw levies/ who had never before seen service, and moat of whom had hardly been in the army a 
sufficient time to be disciplined. The men cemposing these corps had been hastily raised in the Circars, or northern 
pSScn, of Madras, their, conduct .mlcdYpnqudioc experience has since proved to be unjust) .gainst 

recruits from this quarter. _ 

v. 2E 
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is 

retreated from this field of anticipated conquest with the loss of bis most celebrated 
commander and thousands of his bravest soldiers. 

I shall not dwell upon the different actions in the war against Tippoo and the Mab- 
rattas in which the Madras sepoys signalized themselves, but merely state some anecdotes 
of corps and individuals which appear calculated to give a fair impression of the general 
character of this class of the defenders of our empire in India. 

The natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislike to the sea; and when 
we consider the great privations and hardships to which Hindoos of high caste are sub- 
ject on a long voyage, during which some of them, from prejudices of caste, subsist 
solely on parched grain, wc feel less surprise at the occasional mutinies which have been 
caused by orders fur their embarkation than at the zeal and attachment they have often 
shown upon such trying occasions. 

A mutiny had occurred in the 9th battalion when ordered to embark for Bombay, in 
1779 or 1 780, which however had been quelled by the spirit and decision of itscom- 
muudant, Captain Kelly. A more serious result had accompanied a similar order for tbe 
embarkation of some companies of a corps in the Northern Circars, who, when they 
came to Vizagapatam, the port where they were to take shipping, had risen upon their 
European officers, and in their violence shot all except one or two who escaped on bctqrd 
the vessel appointed to carry their men. 

These events rendered Government averse to a repetition of experiments which had 
proved so dangerous ; but in the year 1795, when the island of Ceylon, and the posses- 
sions of the Dutch in the Eastern Seas were to be reduced, Lord Hobart,* who was then 
Governor of Fort St. George, made a successful appeal to the Zealand attachment of the 
Native troops, who volunteered iu corps for foreign service. 

A still greater call for men was necessary when an army was formed, in 1797, for the 
attack of Manilla, and many of the best battalions in the service showed a forwardness 
to be employed on this expedition. Among these, one of the most remarkable for its 
appearance and discipline was a battulion of the 22d regiment. This fine corps was 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel James Oram,f an officer not more distinguished for 
his personal zeal and gallantry, than for a thorough knowledge of the men under his 
command, whose temper he had completely preserved, at the same lime that he had im- 
parted to them tiie highest perfection in their dress and discipline. When ho proposed 
to his corps, on parade, to volunteer for Mauillu, they only requested to know whether 
Colonel Oram would go with them : the answer was, “ he would.” “ Will be stay 
with us?” was the second question. The reply was in the affirmative ; the whole corps 
exclaimed, “ To Europe, to Europe !” and the alacrity and spirit with which they sub- 
sequently embarked showed they would as readily have gone to the shores of the Atlantic 
as to au island of the Eastern Ocean. Not a man of the corps deserted from the period 
they volunteered for service till they embarked ; and such was the contagion of thei? 
enthusiasm, that several sepoys who were missing from one of the battalions in garrison 
at Madras were found, when the expedition returned, to have deserted to join the 22d 
under Colonel Oram. We state this anecdote with a full impression of the importance 
of the lesson it conveys. It is through their affections alone that such a class of men can 
be well commanded. 

I find in the Madras Native army many instant of unconquerable attachment to thie 
service to which they belong. Among these none can be more remarkable than that of 

; $yud 

* Lord Holmrt. afterward* Earl of Buckinghamshire (at whose desire this Memorandum wai mitten), was mt 
successful in inspiring zeal in every branch of the Government under hi* charge, and In* attention waa peculiarly^- 
reeled to the conciliation of the Native*. Tbe local information he acquired at thi* period wa* subsequently matured 
by a study of tbe general interests of the Indian empire j and the life of this virtuous nobleman terminated at a mo- 
ment when bis services, from the high station be bad attained of Preside at of the Board of Control, mm moat val» 
able to his country. ■ . 

t This officer has been dead upwards of fifteen yean. 
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Svwd Ibrfthim, commandant of the Tanjore cavalry, who was made prisoner by Tippoo conHnutd. 
Sultan in '1/81 . 1 he character of this distinguished officer was well known to his enemy, /o \ Bcnlv 
and the highest rank and station were offered to tempt him to enter into the employment 0 f Maior-General 
of the state of Mysore. His steady refusal occasioned his being treated with such rigour, sir J. Malcolm, 
and was attended, os his fellow- prisoners (who were British officers) thought, withWh 13th Feb. 1832. 
danger to his life, that they, from a generous feeling, contemplating his condition as a 
Mahomedan and a native of India as in some essential points different from their own, 
recommended him to accept the offers of the Sultan ; but the firm allegiance of Syud 
Ibrahim would admit of no compromise, and he treated every overture as'au insult. His 
virtuous resolution provoked at last the personal resentment of Tippoo, and when the 
English prisoners were released in 1784, the commandant was removed to a dungeon in 
the mountain fortress of Conley Droog, where lie terminated his existence. His sister, 
who had left her home, the Carnatic, to share the captivity of her brother, was subse- 
quently wounded in the storming of Seringapatam. She, however, fortunately recovered, 
and the Government ot Fort St. George granted her a pension of fifty-two pagodas and 
a half per month, or £2. F )0 per annum, being the full pay of a native commandant of 
cavalry. A tomb was also erected at the place where Syud Ibrahim died ; and Govern- 
ment endowed it with an establishment sufficient to maintain a fakeer or priest, and to 
keep two lamps continually burning at the shrine of this faithful soldier. 

Among the many instauces of the effect which pride in themselves, and the notice of 
their superiors, inspire in this class of troops, I nmy state the conduct of the first batta- 
lion of the eighth regiment of infantry, which became, at the commencement of bis 
career in India, a favourite corps* of the Duke of Wellington. They were with him on 
every service; and the men of this corps used often to call themselves “ Wellesley ka 
Pulton,” or Wellesley’s battalion, mid their conduct on every occasion was calculated to 
support the proud title they had assumed. A staff officer! 1 , after the battle of Assaye, 
saw a number of the Mahomedaus of this battalion assembled, apparently for a fu- 
ueral ; he asked whom they were about to inter; they mentioned the names of five 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers of a very distinguished family in the corps. 

“ We are going to put these brothers^ into one grave,” said one of the party. The 
officer, who was well acquainted with the individuals who hud been slain, expressed his 
regret, and was about to offer some consolation to the survivors, but he was stopped by 
one of the men : “ There is no occasion,” lie said, “ for such feelings or expressions ; 
these men (pointing to the dead bodies) were sepoys (soldiers) ; they liave died in the 
performance of their duties ; the Government they served will protect their children, 
who will soon fill the ranks they lately occupied.” 

Though sensible I have dwelt too long upon this part of my subject, I cannot forbear 
recording an example of that patience with which the Native troops meet privation and 
distress. In 1804, the subsidary force in the Dcccan, commanded by Colonel Halibnrton, 
was inclosed between two rivers, which became suddenly so swollen as to cut off their 
supplies of provisions. It was a period of general famine, and the communication was cut 
off with the grain dealers, from whom alone they could ex|)«ct a supply. All the rice in 
camp was found to be barely ‘sufficient for five days’ allowance, at a very reduced rutc, to 

the 

• Thi* corps, some yean before the period of which we are now speaking, attained very high reputation under Cap- 
tain Dunwoouy, an officer whose memory continues to be respected and cherished in the Native army of Fort St. 

George* 

t The respected and distinguished officer, the late Sir Robert Barclay, to whom we owe this and the following 
anecdote of the Madras troops, concludes a note he has been kind enough to write on the subject with the following 
remark : 

“I have seen (be observes) the Mhdras sepoys engaged in great and trifling actions more than fifty times; I never 
knew them behave ill, or backward, but once, when two havildars (or setjeants) that were next to me, quitted their 
post, from seeing the Art chiefly directed to mo) but it is (he adds) but justice to state that, on other occasions, I have 
owed my life to the gallantry of my covering havOdar." 

t iThe term f * brothers" extends, in India, to first cousins. 

v. 2 J£ 2 
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eoninatd. the European part of the force. Issues to the sepoys were stopt, but while they were 
(S )— Reply left to the scanty subsistence they might be able to procure for themselves, they were 
ot Major-General appointed the sole guards over that grain, from all share in which they were from necessity 
Sir J. Malcolm, excluded. This duty was performed with the strictest care, and the most cheerful sub- 
1:1th Feb. 1832. mission. Fortunately the waters subsided, and an ample supply prevented their feeling 
that extreme of famine, the prospect of which they had contemplated with an attention 
to discipline and a composure of mind which even astonished those best acquainted with 
their habits of order and obedience. 

1 have before stated, that it was at Bombay that the first Native corps were disciplined 
by the English. Of the exact date 1 am ignorant, but regular sepoys arc noticed in the 
account of the transactions of that part of India some time before they were embodied at 
cither Madras or Bengal. A corps of one hundred sepoys from Bombay, and four hundred 
from Tcllichcrry, is mentioned as having joined the army at Madras m a. x>. 1747, and a 
- company of Bombay sepoys, which hud gone with troops fron Madras to Bengal, were 

present at the victory of Plasscy. 'The sepoys at Bombay continued long in independent 
companies, commanded by subadurs or native captains. As the possessions and political 
relations of that settlement were enlarged, its army increased. The companies were 
formed into battalions under European officers ; and during the war with the Mahrattas, 
a. i). 1780, wc find the establishment consisting of fifteen battalions. These, at the ter- 
mination of the war withTippoo, 1J88, were reduced to six, and one battalion of marines. 
In 1788, its numbers were augmented to twelve battalions. In 1790, it was reformed into 
an establishment of four regiments of two battalions each, from which it has been pro- 
gressively raised, by the acquisition of territory and subsidiary alliances, to its present 
establishment of nine regiments of Native infantry, of two battalions each, one battalion 
of marines, and a small corps of Native cavalry 

The men of the Native infantry of Bombay are of a standard * * * § very near that of 
Mndras. The lowest size taken i« five feet three inches, and the average is five feet five, 
but they arc robust and hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue upon very slender 
diet. 

This army has, from its origin to the present day, been indiscriminately composed of 
all clnsses, Mahonicdnns, Hindoos, Jews, and some lew Christians. Among the Hindoos, 
those of the lowest tvibes of Mahrattas and the Punvarrie, Soortee and Frost f sects, are 
much more numerous than the Rajpoots and higher castes. Jews have always been favourite 
soldiers in this army, and great numbers of them attain the rank of commissioned officers}. 
It is probably owing to the peculiar composition, and to the local situation of the terri- 
tories in which they arc employed, that the sepoys of Bombay have at all periods been 
found ready to embark on foreign service. They are, in fact, familiar to the sea, and only 
a small proportion of them are incommoded in a voyage by those privations to which 
others are subject from prejudices of caste. But this iB only one of the merits of the 
Bombay Native soldier: he is patient, faithful, and brave, and attached in a remarkable 
degree to his European officers. There cannot be a class of meu more cheerful und£r 
privation and difficulties j and though desertion is very frequent among the recruits of 
this army, who, from the local position of Bombay, can, on the first feeling of disgust at 
discipline, always, in a few hours, escape to the Mabratth § territories, where they are 

safe 


• Since this was written, a considerable change has taken place in the composition of the Bombay Native army, a» 
explained in my letter to Lord William Bantinck under date the 27th November 1K30. 

f The Furwavrio are generally from the southward of Bombay, the Frost and Soortees from the northward. These 
are men of what is termed very low caste, being hardly above what are called pariahs, on the coast of Coromandel* 

l 1 write from a memorandum of an officer of rank and experience in the Bombay army. lie observes, “ the Jews, 
are clean, obedient, and good soldiers, make excellent non-commissioned and commissioned officers, until they arrive 
at an advanced age, when they often full off, and turn drunkards." 

§ This was written previous to the war of 1817-1818, by the result of which these territories became subject tb the 
English Government. 
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safe from pursuit, there are no men, after they become soldiers, more attached to their 
colours* 1 question, indeed, if any army can produce more extraordinary examples of 
attachment to the government it served and to its officers than that of Bombay* 

Towards the close of the war with Tippoo, in 1782, the whole of the force under 
General Mathews were made prisoners. The Sultan, sensible of the advantages he might 
derive from the accession of a body of well-disciplined men, made every oiler that he 
thought could tempt the English sepoys into his service, but in vain. He ordered them 
to work upon his fortifications, particularly Chittledroog, which was very unhealthy, upon 
a seer (two pounds) of raggy (u small grain like mustard-seed) and a pice (about a half- 
penny) per day. On this pittance they were rigidly kept at hard labour through the day, 
and in close confinement at night, subject to the continued insults of their guards ; hut 
neither insults, oppression, nor sickness, could subdue their fidelity ; and at the peace of 
1788, 1,500* of tne natives of India, who had been made prisoners near the mountains of 
the coast of Malabar, marched a distance of 500 miles to Madras, to embark on a voyage 
of six or eight weeks, to rejoin the army to which they belonged at Bombay. During the 
march from Mysore the guards of the Sultan carefully separated those men, whenever they 
encamped, by a tank (a large reservoir) or sonic other supposed insurmountable obstacle, 
from tne European prisoners, among whom were their officers. Not a night passed (I 
write from a paper ol an officer of distinction who was a witness of what he states) tlmt some 
of the sepoys did not elude the vigilance of their guards, by swimming across the tank, or by 
passing the sentries, that they might see their officers, to whom they brought such small 
sums as they had saved from their pittance, begging they would condescend to accept 
the little all they had to give. “ We can live upon any tiling (they used to say), but you 
require mutton and beef.” 

To the service in Egypt, in 1800, the Bombay troops proceeded with the same alacrity 
as to every other, ana neither the new disorders (to them) of the opthalmia or plague, 
from both of which they suffered, abated in the least degree their ardour. It happened 
that this force, and that from Bengal, were too late to share in the fame which our arms 
acquired in Egypt : but we can hardly contemplate an event in any history more calcu- 
lated to inspire reflection on the character of that transcendent power which our country 
had attained, than the meeting of her European and Indian army on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

During the progress of the war with France, subsequent to 1803, several parties of the 
Marine battalions of Bombay sepoys were captured on board of the Company’s cruizcrs and 
carried to the Isle of France, where they were treated in a manner that reflects no credit 
upon the local government of the island, which probably expected that the hardships 
they endured would make them give way to the temptations continually held out, and 
induce them to take service; but in this they were disappointed: not one of those men 
could be persuaded to enter into the employment of the enemies of Great Britain ; and 
when the Isle of France was captured, they met with that notice which they had so well 
merited. The Government of Bombay granted to every individual who survived his cap- 
tivity a silver medal, as a memorial of the sense which it entertained of his proved fidelity 
and attachment. 

From the documents in my possession, many examples of individual heroism in the 
Bombay sepoy might be given, but I shall content myself with two, which will show in a 
very strong point of view the nature of their attachment to their European officers. 

Four years ago, when the commanding officer f of a battalion on the Bombay establish- 
ment was proceeding along the banks of a ravine, with eight or ten men of his corps, to 
search for some lions, which had been seen near the cantonment of Kaira, in Guzerat, a 
royal tiger suddenly sprang upon him. The ground gave way, and the tiger and Major Hull 

rolled 

• A considerable number of the sepoys taken with General Matthews liad, at the hazard of their lives, made their 
escape from the Sultan, and reached Bombay, through the Mahratta territories. 

t The present Lieutenant-colonel Hull 
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rolled together to the bottom of the ravine. Though this fall prevented the latter from 
being killed by the first assault, still his fate seemed certain; and those who know, from 
having witnessed it, the terror which the attack of this fierce animal inspires, can only ap- 
preciate the character of that feeling which led every sepoy who was with him to rush at 
once to his succour. The tiger fell under their bayonets, though not before it had wounded 
two of the assailants most desperately ; one having lost his leg, and the other been so 
lacerated as to be rendered unfit for future service as a soldier. These wounds, however, 
were deemed trivial by those who sustained them, when they saw that the officer whom 
they loved had escaped unhurt from his perilous situation. 

The second example of this strong feeling of duty is still more remarkable, as it was not 
merely encountering danger, but a devotion to certain death. I take the account of the 
transaction from a document * in which it was recorded at the period of its occurrence. 

In 1797, Captain Packenhnm, in his Majesty’s .ship Resistance, accompanied by some 
small vessels of war belonging to the Company, took possession of Copong, the chief Dutch 
settlement on the Eastern Isle of Timor. Lieutenant Frost, of the Bombay marine, com- 
mander of the Intrepid cruizcr, who was to be appointed Governor of Copong, had taken 
a house on shore, where lie expected Captain Packenham to meet the Dutch Governor, 
and make arrangements for the future administration of the place. The Malays had 
formed a plan, by which it was settled that the moment Captain Packenham landed to 
attend this meeting, they were to rise and murder all the Englishmen on shore. Fortu- 
nately something occurred to induce Captain Packenham to defer his visit ; but he seftt 
his boat, and its reaching the beach was tile signal for the commencement of the massacre. 
Nearly twenty persons were slain. A large party had rushed to Lieutenant Frost’s house. 
The head of his surgeon had been struck off, and his own destruction seemed inevitable, 
when two sepoys of the Bombay marine battalion, whom he had landed from his vessel, 
exclaimed to him, “ Save yourself by flight, we will light and die;” at the same time ex- 
posing themselves to the fury of their assailants, and giving their commander time to escape 
to a boat. The sepoys, after a resistance as protracted as they could render it, were slain, 
and their heads, exposed on pikes, explained their fate to their lamenting companions 
on hoard the Intrepid. Captain Packenham took prompt and ample vengeance of this 
treachery; he opened a heavy fire upon the place, under which he landed an efficient force, 
which defeated the Malays, who fled alter losing 200 men. 

The length into which I have been led in the account of the Native armies of Madras 
and Bombay must, in some degree, limit the observations on that of Bengal; I shall, 
therefore, not dwell on details connected with the progress of this army, from a few com- 
panies who landed with Lord Clive in 1750, to its present number, which is upwards of 
60,000 ell’ectivc Native soldiers, commanded by about l,500f European officers, but con- 
tent myself with noticing those facts which appear best calculated to illustrate the disposi- 
tion and character of the materials of which it is composed. 

Captain Williams has written a narrative of this army, which, though not perhaps alto- 
gether calculated to please the fastidious reader, is throughout simple and intelligible ; 
the authenticity of the fucts is confirmed by the manner in which they are related. His 
plan evidently was, to give the history of each corps from the period in which it was raised 
to its dissolution, or till it was formed into a regiment of the present establishment ; but, 
having been an actor in ninny of the scenes he describes, be is insensibly led into digres- 
sions, which, though sometimes tedious, wc must pardoh, from the curious and interest 4 ' 
ing matter they contain. 

The first battalion raised in Bengal were ID companies of 100 men each, commanded 
by a captain, with one lieutenant, one ensign and one or two seijeants. Each company 
had a standard of the same ground as the facings, with a different device (suited to its 

subadar, 


• Madras newspapers, 27th Sept. 1797. t 

t This is independent of the officers of artillery and engineers, and of invalid corps. In 1760, the whole tf the 
Kuropcan officers in the service of the Company in Bengal amounted to 18 captains, 26 lieutenants, and 15 eniighs. 
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subadar, or Native captain), of a sabre, a crescent, or a dagger. The Company’s colours, 
with the Union in one corner, were carried by the grenadiers. The first battalions were 
known by the name of the captain by whom they were commanded, and though, in 1764, 
19 corps received a numerical rank, corres|>oiiding with the actual rank of their com- 
mandants at that period, this did not prevent them from continuing to be known under 
their former appellation, or from assuming the name of a favourite leader ; and it is under 
these names (which Captain Williams has faithfully preserved) that he gives the history 
of some of the most distinguished corps in the service. He commences with an account 
of the 15th battalion, which he informs us wus raised in Calcutta in 1/57, and called the 
Mathews, from the name of its first commander. This corps was with Colonel Ford in 
1759, when that able officer, with 346 Europeans and 1,400 sepoys, besieged and took by 
storm the strong fortress of Masulipatam, making prisoners n French garrison, who, both 
in Europeans and Natives, were nearly double his numbers. In this daring and arduous 
enterprise wear® told by the historian of India that “ the sepoys (who lost in killed and 
wounded oil the storm, 200 men) behaved with equal gallantry as the Europeans, both 
in the real and false attacks.”* In 1763, in the wars with the Vizier of Oudc, the “ Mu- 
thews,” which was with the force under the command of Major Adams, is stated, when 
the Company’s European regiment was broken by cavalry, to have nobly supported His 
Majesty’s 84th regiment, whose courage restored the action. Major Adams died shortly 
afterwards, and a general mutiny of the whole force took place, in which the sepoys at 
first joined, but were soon after reclaimed to their duty. Captain Williams at this part 
enters into a long digression respecting the events of the period. He gives an account 
of the battle of Buxar, which was fought in 1764, and in which all the Native corps 
appear to have behaved well, though the action was chiefly guined by the courage and 
discipline of theEuropean part of the force. 

In 1782, “ the Mathews” was one of three Bengal corps who mutinied, under an appre- 
hension of being embarked for foreign service ; and though the conduct of those corps f 
was remarkable for the totul absence of that spirit of general insubordination and disposi- 
tion to outrage by which mutinies of soldiery are usually marked, they were in the ensuing 
year broken and drafted into some other battalions. “Thus fell 1 the Mathews’ (says 
Captain Williams), a corps more highly spoken of during the 26 years it existed than 
any battalion in the service; and at this day (he adds), if you meet any of the old fellows 
who once belonged to it, and ask them what corps they came from, they will erect their 
heads and say, 1 Mathews ka l’ultan, ’ or, * Mathews’ battallion.’ ” 

The present second battalion of the 12th regiment appears, from Captain Williams’s 
account, to have been raised some months before the Mathews. He indeed calls it the 
first raised battalion. This corps was at the battle of Plasscy. It was named by the 

sepoys 
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* Oime’i History of India, vol. iii. p. 489. 

I cannot refrain from giving the following account of this mutiny, which is written by an officer who witnessed it. 
It ia Tory characteristic of the Bengal sepoys—** The mutiny (this officer observes), excepting a general spirit ot mur- 
mur and discontent, was confined to the single instance of refusing the service, and whilst in that state, preventing the 
march of two companies which were ordered to protect stores, fcc. prepared for the expedition. The men were guilty 
of no tiplcnce of any description, and treated their officers with the usual respect. The discipline of the corps was 
carried on as usual; and notwithstanding some of the Native officers and men who had acted the most conspicuous 
part were confined in the quarter-guards of their respective regiments, no attempt was made to rclcuse them. After a 
lapse of several weeks, a general court-martial was held, and two subadars and one or two sepoys were sentenced to 
death, by being blown away from the mouth of the cannon. The sentence was carried into execution, in the presence 
cf those troops which bad mutinied, excepting one other regiment, which vra* at the station, without the smallest oppo- 
sition, or even murmur; and the troops were marched round the spot of execution, amidst the mangled remains of their 
fellow soldiers, without any other apparent feeling than the horror which such a scene was calculated to excite, and 
pi^rlbr their fide.** 

The intended service was given up, and the regiments which had mutinied were pardoned in general orders ; Iwt on 
the return to the Bengal provinces of General Goddards detachment, the officers and men of the regiments which had 
mutinied were drafted Into those old battalions. 
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sepoys the Lai Pultnn, or the Red * Battalion, and afterwards Gallis,f from the name of 
one of its first captains. It was associated with the Mathews in all its early rfetViCe, 
particularly at Masulipatam, Gheretty, &c. j but in 1764 it mutinied,' On the pretext Of 
some promises which were made to it having been broken. Having no apparent Object, 
it was easily reduced to obedience ; but Major Munro (afterwards Sir Hector Mm>ro), 
who then commanded the army, thought a severe example necessary! and twenty-eight 
of the most guilty were tried by a drum-Jiead Court-martial, and sentenced' ttfdeath. 
Eight of these were directed to be immediately blown away from the 'gttos of the force 
then at Choprah. As they were on the point of executing the sentence, three grenadiers, 
who happened to be amongst them, stepped forth, and claimed the privilege bf being 
blown away from the right-hand guns. “They had always fought op the 'right (they 
said), and they hoped they would be permitted to die at that post of honour." Their 
request was granted, and they were the first executed. “ 1 am sure (says Contain Wil- 
liams, who then belonged to the Royal Marines employed- in Bengal, and who Was ah 
eye-witness of this remarkable scene) that there was not a dry eye among the marines, 
although they had been long accustomed. to hard service, and two Of them had actually 
beeu in the execution party which shot Admiral Byng in 1757." 1 ’ 

This corps subsequently distinguished itself in 1776 at the battle of Koifah, It had been 
known originally as the first battalion. It was afterwards numbered the 9th, from the 
rank of its captain. In a new arrangement of the army it was made the 16th, then the 
17th. By the regulations of 1796, it has become the 2d of the 12th regiment ; and it 
has of late years, as we shall hereafter have occasion to mention, far' outdone its former 
fame. *; ' 

A detachment, composed of six native battalions, a corps of native cavalry, and a pro- 
portion of artillery, altogether amounting to 103 European officers, and 6,^24. native 
troops, was in 18— sent from Bengal to the relief of the settlement of Bombay. * Its first 
rendezvous was at Culpee, a town ou the right bank of the Jumna, near Cawnpore, 
whence it commenced its march on the 12th June 177®* R reached Rajgurh, a town in 
Butidlecund, on the 17th August, where it halted so much longer than Mr. Hastings 
thought necessary, that he removed Colonel Leslie, the commanding officer, and ap- 
pointed Lieutenant- colonel Goddard to that charge. Under this active and enterprising 
officer it continued its route through Mai wa and Candeish to Surut, presenting the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a corps of the natives of Hindostan, under the guidance of a few 
officers, marching from the banks of the Ganges to the westernmost shores of India. 
During the five years that they were absent from their home, the men of this -detachment 
conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner, and acquired distinction in every 
service in which they were employed. I shall not repeat the warm and animated enlo- 
giutn which Mr. Hastings passed upon this corps in one of the last general orders he 
issued to the army in Bengal, but all must subscribe to the truth of his observation, 
that their conduct showed that “ there are no difficulties which the true spirit of military 
enterprise is not capable of surmounting." j§, 

The force detached to the Carnatic in 1781 was commanded by Colonel, pearse* ( It 
consisted of five regiments, of two small battalions (500 men each) of native infantry, 
some native cavalry, and a proportion of artillery. This corps, which marched about 
1,100 miles along the sea-coast, through the province of Cuttack, and the Northern 
Cirears to Madras, arrived at that Presidency at a most eventful period, and their services 
were eminently useful to the preservation of our power in that quarter* Among the 
many occasions which this detachment had of distinguishing itself, the attack on the 

French 


■ — ■ — — — — s.*i I — — T — — — 

* Probably from its dress. < 

4 The name of this officer (who it still alive) la Gallic* The natives of India often ocefupt English names in m 
extraordimuy manner i Dolrymple is made into Dsiduffle; Ochterlony, Lonyochter s Littlejohn, J<mn Little ; Shsirp, 
Sunup, fee. &C. ’ 
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French lines at Cuddalore in 1783 was the most remarkable. The Bengal sepoys that were 
engaged on that occasion behaved nobly. It was one of the first times that European 
troops and the disciplined natives of India had met at the bayonet. The high spirit and 
bodily vigour of the Rajpoots of the provinces of Behar and Benares (the class of which 
three-fourths of this army was then composed) proved fully equal to the contest. In a 
partial action, which took place in a sortie made by the French, they were defeated 
with severe loss ; and the memory of this event continues to be cherished with just pride 
both by the officers and men of the Bengal Native army. Had the result of this alfair, 
and the character of these sepoys, been more generally known, some of our countrymen 
would have been freed from that excessive alarm which was entertaiued for the safety of 
our Eastern possessions when the late despot of Continental Europe threatened them 
with invasion. I trust that every event that cun seriously disturb the peace of our Indian 
empire is at a great distance; but if an European army had crossed the Indus, I should 
not tremble for its fate. 1 well know that the approach of such a force would strike no 
terror into the minds of men of whom I am writing, and that acting with British troops, 
and led by British officers, they would advance with almost as assured a confidence of 
victory against a line of well* disciplined Europeans as against a rabble of their own un- 
trained countrymen. They might fail ; but they arc too bold, and too conscious of their 
own courage and strength, ever to anticipate defeat. 

I should feel hesitation in stating my sentiments so strongly on this subject, if I did not 
know them to be those which have been entertained and avowed by many eminent com- 
manders,* who have had opportunties of forming a judgment upon this question. When 
Colonel Pearse’s detachment, which had been reduced by service from 5,000 to 2,000 
men, returned to Bengal ufter an absence of four years, the policy of Mr. Hasting* heaped 
every distinction upon them that he thought calculated to reward their merits, or to sti- 
mulate others to future exertion of a similar nature. He visited this corps, and his 
personal conduct towards both the European officers and Natives gave grace to his 

f iublic measures. Alasting impression f was made on the minds of all; and every 
avour was doubled by the manner in which it was conferred. 

The rebellion of Cheyt Singh, the Rajah of Benares, in 17B1, must be familiar to all 
acquainted with Indian history. My purpose in mentioning it, is limited to the object of 
showing the conduct of the Bengal sepoys under one of the severest trials of fidelity to 
which they were ever exposed. 

The numerous followers of the Rajah had risen upon two companies of sepoys 
appointed to guard the house in which he was placed under restraint, and killed and 
wounded the whole of them. The rashness of an European officer had led another 
party to slaughter in the streets of Ruinnagur. Mr. Hastings, who was at Benares when 
these events occurred, had only a few companies of sepoys to guard his person, and even 
these he had no money to support. He summoned corps from different quarters to his aid ; 
but when we reflect on the impression which the first success of Cheyt Singh had made, 
a^d consider that by far the greatest proportion of the troops with whom Mr. Hastings had 
overcome the dangers with which he was surrounded were men of the same tribe and 
country as those against whom they were to act, and that the chief, who was declared a 
rebel, had long been considered by many of them as their legitimate prince, we must 
respect the miud that remained Arm and unmoved at so alarming a crisis. The know- 
ledge 

* I can particularly quote the late Lord Lake. No officer ever saw troop* under more varied and severe (’rials than 
he did the Bengal sepoys. Ho never spoke of them but with admiration j end was forward to declare, that he consi- 
dered them equal to a contest with any troops that could be brought against them. 

t An officer of nnk and diatinction (Major-general Sir Henry Worsley), who, when e young eubaltem, was an eye- 
witness of this scene, observe*, in • letter which lie ha* written to me on the subject, " Mr- Hasting* dressed in s 
plain blue coat, with hia head uncovered, rode along the ranks. The troops bad the most striking appearance of hardy 
veterana. They wen all aa black aa ink. contrasted with the sleek olive skins of our own corps. The sight of that day 
(he oonriudes), and the feelings it excited, have never been absent from my mind j to it, and to the affecting orders 
(which Mr. Hastings issued), 1 am satisfied I, in a great degree, owe whatever of professional pride and emulation I 
have since possessed. 

v. 2 F 
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ledge Mr. Hastings bad of the sepoys led him to place implicit trust in them Alt this 
trying occasion, and his confidence was well rewarded. Their habits of discipline and 
their attachment to their officers and the service, proved superior to the ties of caste and 
of kindred. Not an instauee of defection occurred, and the public interests were . pro* 
served and restored, by their zeal and valour. 

Before I make any remarks on the more recent parts of the history of the Bengal 
Native infantry, 1 must offer some observations on the composition of the army of that 
Presidency. The cavalry, which now consists of eight regiments, is comparatively young J 
its formation on the present establishment was only just completed when the Mahratta 
war of 1803 commenced. Their conduct, however, in- the severe service that ensued 
has justly raised their reputation, and they at present form n most efficient and distin- 
guished branch of the army to which they belong.* The men are rather stouter than 
those in tlte same corps at Madras. The latter are almost all Mahomedans, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the Bengal cavalry are of the same pace. The fact is, that with 
the exception of the Mahratta tribe, the Hindoos are not, generally speaking, so much 
disposed as the Mahomedans to the duties of a trooper; and though the Muhomcdann 
may be more dissipated uod less moral in their private conduct than the Hindoos, they 
are zealous and high-spirited soldiers, and it is excellent policy to have a considerable 
proportion of them in the service, to which experience has shown they often become 
very warmly attached. In the Native infantry of Bengal the Hindoos are in the full 
proportion of three-fourths to the Mahomedans. They consist chiefly of Rajpoots, who 
are a distinguished race among the Khiterec or military tribe. We may judge of the size 
of these men when we are told that the standard below which no recruit is taken is five feet 
six inchest The great proportion of the grenadiers are six feet and upwards.' The 
Rajpoot is born a soldier. The mother speaks of nothing to her infant but deeds of arms, 
and every sentiment and notion of the future man is marked by the first impressions that 
lie has received. If he tills the ground (which is the common occupation of this class), 
bis sword and shield are placed near the furrow, and moved as his labour advances. 
The frame of the Rajpoot is almost always improved (even if his pursuits are those of 
civil life) by martial exercises ; be is from habit temperate in his diet, of a generous, 
though warm temper, and of good morul conduct; he is, when well-treated, obedient, 
zealous, and faithful. Neither the Hindoo nor the Mahomedau soldier of ludiu can be 
termed revengeful, though both are prone to extreme violence J in points where they 

deem 


* It is only to peruse the despatches of the late Lord Lake to bo sensible of the excellence this corps very carij 
obtuini'd. 1 know few military exploits of cavalry more extraordinary than that which he performed with a column of 
three regiments of British light dragoons and three of Native cavalry, supported by home horse artillery and a small 
reserve ot infantry. With this corps his Lordship pursued Jeswunt How IJolknr from Delhi, through the Douab, till ha 
came up with and defeated him ut Futtygbur. Lord Lake, in a despatch dated 18th November,, in Which he gives 
an account of this operation, observes, “ The troops have daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty-four 
miles. During the night and day previous to the action they marched fifty-eight miles, and from the distance to which 
they pursued the enemy, the space passed over, before they hail token up|their ground, must have exceeded Seventy miles.*' 

t Before 1796 it was always five feet six inches and a half. By an order in 1809, men maybe token for light Infeuffiy 
corps as low as five feet five inches. 

I One instance is given in Captain Williams's narrative of the action of this violent spirit. In 1779f a pepoy of tfefr 
now first buttalion of the 10th regiment, who lmd suffered what be supposed an injury, fell out of the ranks woon the 
corps was ut exercise, and going up to Captain Ewens, the commanding officer, with recovered arms, as if to moke 
some request, took a deliberate aim, and shot him, then patiently awaited the death he had merited. I could give 
several examples of similar feeling ; two will suffice. Captain Crook, formerly of the Madras cavalry, struck a sentry 
tor allowing a bullock that brought water to his tent, to step over the threshold and dirty it The man took no notice of 
what had occurred till relieved from his post; ho then went to hie lines, ami a short time afterwards nougftt'Mi Captain, 
and taking deliberate aim at him, idiot him dead upon the spot He made no attempt to escape. He had avenged hie 
honour from the blows he had received, and met with calmness and fortitude the death that was awarded as the puftkfk- 
me nt of his crime. 

An officer (still living) was provoked at some offence the roan had committed to strike# Madras Native trooper under 
his command. On the night of the same day, as he was sitting with another officer folds tent, the trooper came, iifc 
and, taking aim at him, fired ; but, owing to the other officer striking his arm, the ball missed. As, however, be ffH 
in the confusion, and the light was extinguished, his companion, who considered him killed, ran to obtain ahd 
seize tho, murderer, who had another pistol in tus bond. The moment he was out of the tent, he heard the ottpp 
pistol uo off; and, on returning with a guard of men and sotoe lights, he found that the trooper, conceiving that She 
first s iot had taken effect, and that bis honour was avenged by the death of the person who had insulted him, had, with 
the second pistol, shot himself through the head. 
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deetu Ifanr honour, of which they have a very nice sense, to be slighted or insulted. 
The Rajpoots sometimes want energy, but seldom, if ever, courage. It is remarkable 
In this class, that even when their animal spirits have been subdued so far as to cause a 
cessation of exertion, they show no fear of death, which they meet in every form it cun 
present itself with surprising fortitude and resignation. Such is the general character 
of .a race of men whose numbers iu the army of Bengal amount to between 30,000 and 
40/XX), and of whom we can recruit in our provinces to any amount. But thi.» instru- 
ment of power must be managed with care and wisdom, or that which is our strength 
may become our danger. It must always be recollected that minds of the caste we have 
described are alive to every impulse, and, from similarity of feeling, will all vibrate at 
the same touch. If we desire to preserve their attachment, we mu»t continue to treat 
them with kiudness, liberality, and justice ; we must attend to the most trilling of their 
prejudices, and avoid rash innovations, but above all, those that are calculated to couvey 
to their miuds the most distant alarm in points connected with their usages or religion. 
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A detachment of Bengal Native troops shared in the glory acquired hy Lord Cornwallis in 
his war against Tippoo Sultan in 1790 and 1791, From that lime till 1803, the only 
operation of any consequence in which they were engaged was a short campaign, in 
Rohilcund, in 1794. Tl ie rude and untrained, but fierce and hardy enemies agninst 
whom Sir It. Abercrombie had to act, were perhaps too much despised, and they took 
advantage of a confusion caused in his right wing, by the bad behaviour of the English 
commandant of a small body of half-disciplined cavalry, to make n furious charge, by 
which a most destructive impression was made on two battalions of sepoys and a regiment 
of Europeans. 

. Their desperate career was checked by the fire of the English artillery, by whose good 
conduct, ana the steady valour of the other parts of the line, a victory was ultimately gained. 
The Native troops never, perhaps, displayed more courage than on this trying occasion, 
and all regretted that the infamous * conduct of one man had caused such serious loss of 
officers and men in some of the most distinguished corps t of the army. 

The campaigns of 1803 and 1804 present a series of actions and seiges, in every one of 
which the Bengal sepoys showed their accustomed valour. At the battles of Delhi and 
Laswarre they were as eminently distinguished as at the sieges of Agra and Deeg; and I 
may safely assert, that in the only two great reverses which occurred during the war, the 
retreat of Colonel Monson and the siege of Bhurtporc, the courage, firmness, and attachment 
of the Native troops were more conspicuous than in its most brilliant periods. We know 
sufficient of the former operations to regret that no full and faithful account of them has 
yet been published; nor uocs Captain Williams’s narrative supply this blank. I can only 
express my conviction, founded on a perusal of a private journal kept by an officer of the 
detachment, that in this disastrous retreat, the Native troops (with the exception of a very 
few, who, after suffering almost unparalleled hardships, were deluded by the offers of the 
enemy to desert) behaved in the most noble niunner. They endured the greatest privations 
and distresses, during the march from the banks of the Chumbul in Malwa, where the first 
retrograde movement was made, till their arrival at Agra, a distant of nearly four hundred 
miles. They had at once to combat the elements (for it rained almost incessantly) and the 
enemy. Scenes of horror J occurred which were haraly ever surpassed ; yet, though deprived 

of 


v 

* The name of this officer was Ramsay* He escaped, by desertion, from the punishment he had bo amply merited. 

t The corps on the right of the army was the ISth battalion, which had been eminently distinguished against the 
French at Cuddalore. It had earned more laurels under its well known commander, Captain Norman Maclcod, in the 
campaigns of Lord Cornwallis. Captain Ramsay’s cavalry rode unexpectedly over this fine battalion, and fi,0()0 llohillus 
chained it, before it could reo ow from the confusion into which It was thrown. * 

t Particularly at the Cbuo&ollee Nullah, a rapid torrent, at which the elephants were employed to carry the troops 
over; The agumdi becoming wearied or impatient, ebook of those on their backs, numbers of whom were drowned. 
But a still more horrid scene ensued. The fatigued elephants could not bring over the followers. The Bheels, a 
fountain banditti* encouraged by Holkar, came down upon the unprotected females and children, whom they massacred 
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of regular food and rest and harassed with continued attacks, their spirit was unbroken. 
They maintained throughout the most severe discipline* and 1 am assured that on many 
occasions, when their European officers, worn down by the climate and fatigue, appeared 
faint or desponding, the men next them exclaimed* “ Keep up your heart,' Sir, we will take 
you in safety to Agr,a When in square, and sustaining charges from the enemy's horse, 
it more than once happened, when a musket was fired by a young soldier, that a veteran 
struck him with the butt end of his firelock, exclaiming, “ Are you mad, to destroy our 
discipline and make us like the rabble that are attacking us?' 

The only serious impatience that the sepoys of this detachment showed was to -be led 
against the enemy ; and the manner in which they behaved on all occasions given them of 
signalizing their valour showed that this feeling had its rise in no vain confidence. The 
flank companies, under Captain O'Donnell, were very successful in beating Up the quarters 
of a considerable corps of the enemy on the 21st July. On the 24th of August, when all 
the detachment, which consisted of five battalions and six companies of sepoys, had been 
sent across the Batinas river, except the 2d battalion of the 2d regiment, and some piquets, 
Holkar brought up bis infantry and guns to attack this corps, which not only defended its 
position, but ndvanccd with the utmost gallantry, and obtained possession of several pieces 
of the enemy’s artillery. It could not, however, be supported by the other parts of the force, 
who were divided from it by the river, and it was almost annihilated. Those who wit- 
nessed the attack which it made upon Iiolkar’s line from the opposite bank of the Bannas 
speak with admiration of the heroism of the European officers, and of the gallant men whom 
they led to a momentary but fatal victory. At trie close of this affair they saw a jemadar 
(native lieutenant) retiring towards the river, pursued by five or six men. He held the 
standard of his battalion in one hand, and a sword, with which he defended himself, in the 
other. When arrived at the river he scetned to have attained his object of saving the 
colours of his corps, and, springing with them into the current, sunk to rise no more.- 

There have been few officers who better understood the character of soldiers than the 
late Lord Lake ; lie had early discovered that of the Bengal sepoys ; he attended to their 
prejudices, flattered their pride, and praised their valour. They repaid his consideration 
of them with gratitude ami affection, and during the whole of the late Mahratta Warf their 
zeal and devotion to the public service was increased by the regard and attachment which 
they entertained for the Commander-in-chief. Sufficient instances of this are recorded by 
Captain Williams. There is none, however, more remarkable than the conduct he pursued 
towards the shattered corps of Colonel Monson’s detachment. He formed them into a 
reserve, and promised them ev. ry opportunity of signalizing themselves.' No confidence 
was ever better repaid, and throughout the service that ensued these corps were uniformly 
distinguished. 

The conduct of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment may be taken us an example of the 
spirit tlmt animated the whole. This corps, which lias been before noticed tinder its first 
name of “ Gallis,” or the I.al Pultan, had behaved with uncommon valour at the battle of 
Laswarrce, where it had 100 men and three officers killed and wounded. It was associated 
on tliut occasion with Ilis Majesty’s 76th regiment, and shared in the praise which, Lord 
Lake bestowed on “ the handful of heroes,” as he emphatically termed those , whose great 
exertions decided that battle. It was with Colonel Monson's detachment, and maintained 
its high character in the disastrous retreat wc have alluded to. But all its former deeds 
were outdone at the seige of Bhurtpore. It appears by a printed memorial which we have 
before us of its European commanding officer, that on the first storm of that fortress this 
corps lost 150 officers and men, killed and wounded, and did not retire till the last Oh the 


i i - 

in the most inhuman manner, It wait on this extreme' triAL that some of the gallant fellpws, who had before suffered! 
every hardship with firmness, gave way to despair.’ Several' df them, maddened with the soreams of their wires end 
children, threw themselves, with their firelocks, into the tapiflf Stream, and perished in a vain attempt to aid thoee they 
loved more than life. >? t 

* I have been informed of this fact by officers to whom these expressions were used* t The war of 18094 
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third attack, when joined with the 1st battalion of the same regiment (amounting together continued, 
to 800 men), it became the admiration of the whole army. The 2nd battalion of the 12th " . 

regiment on this occasion not oniy drove back the enemv who had made a sally to attack 0 fMaioM ^eneral 
the trenches, but effected a lodgment, and planted its colours on one of the bastions of the sir j Malcolm 
fort. , Unfortunately this work was cut off by a deep ditch from the body of the place ; and is t h Feb. 1832. 
after the attack had failed the 12th regiment was ordered to retire, which they did re- 
luctantly, with the loss of seven officers and 850 men, killed and wounded, being nearly 
half the number they had carried into action. 

Examples of equal valour might be given from many other corps during the war, and 
instances of individual valour might be noticed in any number, but more is not necessary 
to satisfy the reader of the just title of the Bengal sepoys to the high name which they have 
acquired ; and from late accounts* we perceive that their conduct throughout the arduous 
service in Nepaul, where they had at once to contend with the natural obstacles of an 
almost impracticable country, and the desperate valour of u race of hardy mountaineers, 
has been worthy of their former fame. Since the conclusion of this war a small body of 
these troops has bad an opportunity of exhibiting, ia a most distinguished manner, that 
firmness, courage, and attachment to their officers and the service, which have always 
characterized this army. We allude to a recent occurrence of u most serious sedition at 
Bareilly, the capital of Hohilcund. The introduction of a police»lax, intended to provide 
means for the security of life and property, had spread alarm and discontent among an 
ignorant population, whose prejudices in favour of their ancient usages arc so strong as to 
lead them to regard any innovation (whatever be its character) with jealousy and indigna- 
tion. Acting under these feelings, the Kohillns of Bareilly, Who arc alike remarkable for 
their strength of body and individual courage, rose in a body to oppose the orders of the 
civil magistrate. They were influenced by a priest upwards of ninety years of age, who 
dug his grave, to indicate his resolution to conquer or die, and at whose orders the green 
flag, or standard of Mahomet, was hoisted, that religious feelings might be excited to aid 
the efforts which they now proclaimed themselves determined to make to effect the down- 
fall of their European tyrants. What rendered this revolt more alarming, was the know- 
ledge that the cause of the insurgents was popular over the whole country, and a belief that 
their success would be the signal for a general rise in the neighbouring provinces. All 
the force that could be collected to suppress this revolt was a detachment of between three 
and four hundred sepoys of the 27th regiment of native infantry, and part of a provincial 
battalion under Captain Boscawen, with two guns, and a party of about 4-00 Rohilla horse 
belonging to a corps lately embodied under Captain Cunningham. The former received, 
with undismayed courage, the charge of an undisciplined, but furious and desperate rab- 
ble, who, encouraged by their numbers, which exceeded 12,000 armed men, persevered in 
the attack till more than 2,000 of them were slain ; and the latter, though of the same 
class and religion os the insurgents, and probably related to many of them by the ties of 
kindred, p toyed equally firm as the sepoys to their duty. When their priest advanced 
And inVokid them to join their natural friends, and to range themselves under the standard 
of tbefrfaitb', only one man was found wanting in fidelity; he deserted and was soon 
afterwards slam by his former comrades, who continued throughout to display prompt 
Obedilncte, exemplary courage, and unshaken attachment to the officer by whom they were 
led. J 1 ‘ 

, However 

’ | — ;■ — — - ■ 

• I, know of few instanced where more has been required from the segigpd valour of tbe Native troop* than in the 
late campaign against the Goorkhas. The great successes of Major-general Mr D. Ochterlony could only have been 
gained by the patience and courage of the troops being equal to the skill and decision of their commander, and in the 
spirited and able operations of Colonel Nicolls, Quartermaster-general of His Majesty*! -troops in India, against Almo- 
rob, where 800 sepoys, aided by a few irregulars, were led against 3*000 gallant mountaineers, who occupied that 
tnountoin forties*, and the heights by which It was surrounded. Victory could only have been obtained by every sepoy 
partaking of thfc ardour and resolution of bis gallant'lead^v Of their conduct on this occasion we may, indeed, judge by 
the admiration with whieh it inspired Colonel Nicolls, Who gave vent to his feelings in an order that does honour to 
his character. Speaking of an attack made by a party of sepoy grenadiers, he observes, “ This was an exploit of which 
the beat troops of any age might justly have been proud*" 
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However slight this affair may seem, I do not recollect any occurrence in the history of 
British India more calculated to show the dependence of our power on the fidelity' or our 
Native troops, and the absolute necessity of adopting every measure by which thgir attach* 
ment can be confirmed and approved. 

It is by treating the sepoys with kindness and consideration, by stimulating their pride, 
and by attending, in the most minute manner, to their feelings and [ prejudices, that we can 
command, as has been well observed, “ their lives through the medium of their affections f 
and so long as we can, by these means, preserve the fidelity and attachment of that pro* 
portion of the. population of our immense possessions in the East, which we arm to defend 
the remainder, our empire may be considered as secure. 

John Malcolm. 

PS. Subsequent to the date of this account, the Native arms of India have fully main* 
tained the high reputation they had achieved. 

During tlie campaigns aguinst the Mahrattas and Pindaries in 1817 and 1818, that in 
the territories of Ava, and the siege of Bhurratpore in 1826, these troops evinced all the 
military qualities of zeal, attachment to their colours, and gallantry, for which they had 
been so long distinguished. 

John Malcolm. 


DOCUMENTS referred to in Sir John Malcolm’s Letter to the Secretary of the India 

Board, under date 13th February 1833. , , 

» 

LETTER to Lord W. Bkntinck (with Enclosures). 

My Lord: 

I have beeu long in replying to your Lordship’s letter applying for my opinion on the 

S , composition and distribution of the army in India, as I wished before I did so to 
ect such information as would aid me in giving my opinion on points so important to 
the future peace and maintenance of this empire. 

2. This subject divides itself into very distinct branches— the European and theNa- 
tive. Of the constitution of the European brunch I have given my sentiments generally, 
but very fully, in the second volume of the History of India. The actual state’ of the 
army of this Presidency demanding attention soon after my arrival, your Lordship will 
find all the information 1 possess, as well as my opinion upon some of the mOst essential 
points, in a copy of iny minute, under date the 25th March 1828, which 1 'annex to this 
letter. • ,. llv 

3. The subject of the pay of European officers in India has been brought 
attention by the clamorous discontent occasioned by reducing several of your ikhtiotrti 
from full to half bat ta, and the feelings and hardships of the European corps dll' this es- 
tablishment by the unequal operation of the order reducing halt tentage. ' Both ' (bene 
facts impart a serious lesson to Government in respect to the principles thatshduld 
regulate increase iu the pay of armies. Full batta was originally meant to provide for 
field equipment and extra expenses, which officers must incur when marching ; bat It 
early lust this character in Bengal when continued to officers in cantonments. The' 
same case occurred when the, mode! of supplying officers of European corps on the Bpife* 
bay Presidency was changed, and Instead pf.an amount to meet a necessary but tmn0^ 
rary expense, a monthly allowance was given, which, from strict musters being 
tinued, became part of the pay. Providence for the future is a rare feature in the' tttfii* 
tury character, particularly among junior officers, whose expenses will usually exceed 
their means. In proportion to their allowances houses were built and furnished, horses' 

bought, 
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bought, and, too often, debts incurred. Under such circumstances reductions were felt 
m hardships, and with reason, for what had formerly been deemed luxuries, and enjoyed 
by few, bad, from habit, become necessaries, and were deemed essential to all. It is 
easier to know the causes which have produced the distress that has ensued than to point 
out the remedy that is consistent with the public interests. I have already given my 
opinion upon this subject.* 

4. When I made a minute on the recent reduction of the batta of sepoys, I was only 
restrained from proposing a reduction of the full batta of the European officers at Dessa 
and Bhooj, as well as the troops, by consideration of the principle, to which our atten- 
tion has been of late frequently directed, of assimilating our military allowances with 
those of Bengal as much as local circumstances would permit, and by the fact of there 
being only four corps, of the thirty-six of this establishment, the European officers of 
which draw full batta. If I had made this proposition, as I did in the reduction of full 
batta at Mliow, I should neither have anticipated discontent nor distress on the part of 
the European officers of this army; and under other circumstances than the present, I 
should certainly have deemed the measure expedient. 1 think it desirable that an offi- 
cer should have an increase when marching, or actually in the field, because his expenses 
ranst be increased ; and if he is always on field allowances he will soon acquire habits of 
living, which will, on extraordinary expense occurring, be certain to involve him in diffi- 
culties and embarrassments. 
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5. Air officer, particularly of a Native corps, can live very well when on half batta if 
he is frugal. No state can afford to pay officers in the Indian branches of its army in a 
manner that will exempt them from the necessity of careful and frugal habits ; and the 
tnoet baneful of all consequences that has been, and will hereafter be found to result 
from too great liberality towards them, uirrt which alike affects their future prospects 
End the public interests is, that this expenditure (if beyond what is strictly necessary) 
takes from Government the means of rewarding merit and long service. 

6. An observation of the true principle, both of economy and discipline, in armies, 
should lead to an endeavour to habituate junior officers to privations, and to make them 
look forward with hope, instead of dwelling on the enjoyment of case and comfort in 
their actual condition. Particular situations in an army, to which the view of every 
officer should be directed, require therefore all the consideration they can receive from 
Government ; and the army in this country will never be in a healthy state till the com- 
mand of a corps is a more desirable object for an officer of rank and character than any 
staff employ, except the head of a department; but of this I shall give my sentiments 
hereafter. 

7. There cam be no doubt that recent reductions have pressed with peculiar hardship 
upon the Eurppean branch of the army, the great majority of which are Ilis Majesty’s 
corps* The discontent this has caused will cease, but its evil operations will continue. 
I have fully shown in my minute of the 25th March, now transmitted to your Lordship, 
the embarrassing results which are occasioned by the present stagnation of rise to higher 
rantfln ihg Company’s army, and the efTect it produces of keeping many efficient offi- 
cers from accompanying the corps to India, who generally have at their head colonels 
and ll'ebteqant-colpnelfs, who come out in the certainty, from their rank being above the 

f reai majority of the held officers of the local army, of attaining general command. I 
now of no remedy to this evil except that which I have pointed out in my minute on 
the army of this Presidency. It may be out of ordinary rule, but rules should, under such 
circumstances as. those that delate to India, be made 10 band to the primary objects of 
maintaining the peace and prosperity of our possession! Intbat quarter. Our success in 
that, evpr nas been, and ever will essentially depend Upbn, the number, condition, 
and temper of our army. Every point, therefore, ’that affects these has much im- 
portance. 

’ 8. The 

* Fide Colonel Frederick's Report, dated 23d November 1830. 
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8. The arrangement I proposed would in its operation only affect the commandants' of 
regiments in His Majesty's service serving in India who would be of junior standing to 
what they now are ; but there is another point of serious consideration, as it affects dm 
captains and commanders of companies in these corps, who are, I believe, under the opera- 
tion of the late changes and reductions, admitted to have less means of supporting their 
condition with reference to local circumstances than in any part of the Kings dominions. 
If this be the fact, the consequence is obvious: no officer that can obtain leave* or ex- 
change without great injury to his prospects, will remain in India. The causes which 
formerly led to a preference being given by many to the regiments in India, are gone. 
The pay is diminished, the chances of promotion, which gave life to the service in this 
country, no longer exist; and we observe a corps, after being here some time, lose 
gradually almost every officer who came from England with it, while their places ure sup- 
plied by others, whose circumstances, connexions m this country, or want of means to pro- 
mote their advancement, or even to subsist themselves if reduced to half-pay, lead them 
to prefer remaining in India. Such changes in the officers of a corps must be injurious, 
particularly among the seniors who have served long with the regiment. This might per- 
haps in some degree be rendered less by more frequent reliefs, but’ that must involve too 
great an expense. The restoring the allowances of captains and officers in charge of com- 
panies to what it was before 1825, would, I think, be a proper and salutary measure; cap- 
tains of troops and companies before that date, drew a personal allowance of £20 per 
annum, under the head of Non-effective Allowance. This allowance is not known to 
the Indian army, and was the only part of their allowance that King’s officers serving with 
their regiments in India could draw in England, and as such was generally appropriated by 
them for the payment of dress and equipment. Calculating the disadvantageous rate of 
cxchunge at which such articles arc at present paid, the value of this allowance may be 
fairly estimated as at least to £40 paid in India. This allowance was done away with, but an 
exact proportional increase of net pay was given in lieu.* Upon this the Directors 
ordered, that the King's pay having been increased, the Company’s allowances were to be 
proportionably reduced, so as to keep the pay and allowances of the two services equal. 
Thus to captains of King’s regiments in India the change of non-effective allowance to 
pay was a positive reduction. It may be argued, that if the Court of Directors had not 
acted as they have done in this respect, it would have been injustice to the Company’s ser- 
vice. But this conclusion is not correct. The captains in the Indian army have ad- 
vantages, in exclusive claim- to staff employ, minor commands, and many other situations 
that might be adduced, as fur more than balancing the benefits which the captains of His 
Majesty’s regiments derived from this increased item in their allowance; ana I think that 
it is to be regretted the reduction was ever made, which, with that of the half, tentage before 
noticed, may be said to have deteriorated the allowances of a captain of a company in one 
of the King’s regiments nearly £100 per annum. 

9. Few subaltern officers in His Majesty’s army serving in this country can look forward 
to command the corps to which they belong, but they aspire to command a troop or com- 
pany ; and to lessen its value is taking from them the only object (ns far as improved allow* 
anccs are concerned) to which they had to look, and is from this and other causes singularly 
calculated to destroy hope and increase discontent. A discontinuance of half the field . 
officers, or even one in a King’s regiment, serving in India, would go far to meet this* 
expense, and be little, if any, Toss to the efficiency of a corps. There are in India few of' 
those detachments from European corps which require captains, and their places would be 
well supplied by an arrangement that kept captains and old subalterns with the regiment to 
which they belonged. In addition to the hardship which the senior captains with the 
King’s corps in India have to compete, it may be stated that a captain r egimeti tally, bet ft 1 
brevet major, has 2s. per day more than another captain at borne, and in all foreign stations 
but India. This hardship, for such it is deemed, is felt by very few, and might be relieved 

tt 

. , * •» 


* Captains, who before drew 10* 1* 00., had their pay raised to lit. 94, per diem. 
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at small Dost I believe there is no instance in the Company's army of a captain attaining 
by seniority the rank of a field officer, and it could not therefore be quoted as a case of 
partiality. 

10.: I have on many occasions, and especially in the minUtfe sent to your Lordship, given 
mv Opinion most fully on the actual necessity of the increase of allowance to commandants 
of corps in a degree that will render that station superior to any on the staff, except the 
heads of departments. This has been my earnest object for more than twenty years, and 
the Court of Directors had authorized an increase which would have effected it ; lint as 
almost the whole of the Bengal nriny were on full batta, the arrangement brought no benefit 
to their commandants, and their not wanting it hnd probably its influence in the resolution 
of the Supreme Government to annul the acts of Sir Thomas Munro and Mr. Elphin- 
stone, both of whom hnd put the most liberal construction on the order of the Court of 
Directors, and to the Presidencies at which they were the head it was a real and essential 
boon. 
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11. The allowance for commanding a corps should, I think, be ruised to 500 rupees 
per mensem ; and if with this should be associated the modification of minor commands, 
and given to officers who exercised them, a superior allowance of 2(J0 rupees, without 
removing him from the charge of his corps, his duties would be in no way increased 
beyond his power of performing them, and the ends of economy, as far as such commands 
were concerned, would be combined with the promotion of the efficiency of the service. 

12. Two commands of the 1st class are allotted by the orders of the Court of Directors 
to, this Presidency ; six stations will remain at this Presidency, where there will probably 
always be at least two corps. These might remain with the allowance now assigned to 
the 8d class, and there are five stations which, being commands, with one corps and 
detachments from others, might be denominated the Jd, with 600 rupees per mensem ; 
but, with the exception of all these commands, unless peculiar cases required the two of 
the 1st class, rendered necessary by peculiar circumstances, should include the allowance 
for commanding a corps. This would, in most cases, he very beneficial to the service, 
and make H saving that would enable Government to effect the desirable object of in- 
creasing* the allowance to the regimental commandments. The results of it at this esta- 
blishment are shown in the annexed table. 

13. This arrangement, if connected with an obligation that officers should serve a 
certain number of years before they could be entitled to enjoy the benefit of off- 
reckonings, the consequences would be most beneficial to the discipline and efficiency 
of the army. This arrangement, however, to be just, should in a great degree be 
prospective,* affecting in its operation none who had been more than six or seven years in 
the service. 

14. As connected with having the most efficient officers for regimental duty, I think no 
situation flfdttrtgtfde or line staff should remain to the same individual beyond a period of 
three years, except on field service. The young captain or subaltern who now obtains 
such-a ‘situation deems himself removed altogether from regimental duty till his rank 
co^phitltim to join a corps, and often till that places him at its head. The general result 
ui, ait establishment and a mode of life that often involves him in debt. This would not 
btfthtftaste if these officers knew they were only to hold their stations till a relief came. 
It would dMhe as a temporary boon, and be taken care of as such. Men would return 
totegiffiMtal dirty with knowledge of general duties, and the whole class of officers from 
whom «uch staff were selectefid^would be animated to efforts to fit themselves for such 
station*, to which having passed in the Hindoostan language should be an indispensable 
oualiffcatiom- If this arrangement is made, actual incfftnbents might hold their situations 
three years* except their corps was ordered on service. 1 

15. With regard to dther 6taff, I need only refer to my minute in the Military depart- 
ment, of which 1 transmit a copy. 1 am confirmed in ray opinion, that the Pay depart- 
ment should he separated in the manner proposed ; and witn reference to the police of 

v. 2 G the 
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the territories under this Presidency, I am cjuite satisfied that a cheap and efficient agency 
might be introduced in the mode proposed in page 201 to 225 of my History of India. 
If there was a difficulty in obtaining officers qualified and efficient for such duties who 
could be prevailed upon to resign their standing in the army, their net pay might be con- 
tinued, and they might have an allowance to place them on a footing with magistrates of 
the grade which they obtained ; but they should neither be considered eligible to the pro- 
motion or pensions which were allotted to others in this line. 1 have been completely 
convinced of the necessity, in this part of India, for the improvement of our police, and 
among our hills aad our frontiers we have now specific officers detached, to one of whom 
only the powers of a magistrate have been granted ; but 1 mean to propose it should 
be given to another, and 1 view it as the commencement of a system which must be ex- 
tended, and which may, if well conducted, tend greatly to the future peace and prosperity 
of our provinces. 

16. The recent orders respecting the limitation of staff to be absent from one corps 
were well intended, but are singularly inapplicable to the native army in India. Obe- 
dience to them will be found difficult and embarrassing in peace, and wholly impracticable 
in war. They may be followed in His Majesty’s corps, who are full of officers, and in 
peace occupy healthy stations and have few detachments ; but the exact contrary is the 
fact with regard to Native corps, and the rules may often limit selection where that is 
essential to success. Their tendency, also, is to damp the hopes of aspiring men, and check 
the acquirements of those qualifications which it is most essential European officers of the 
Native branch should possess. The option remains with the Court of Directors to adopt 
the suggestion that has been frequently made of forming a staff corps, or to apply some 
other remedy to this evil. But 1 deem it essential that, with reservation as to knowledge 
of language and standing in the army, that the prizes of staff employment should be Often 
to every officer of the army. But in the mean time 1 think your Lordship might alleviate 
much of the injurious application of this order, by limiting the situations which are to be 
considered as staff. This question has lately come under discussion at this Presidency, 
and I have signified my intention to refer it to your Lordship, in order that it may be 
clearly decided. According to my view, no European officer of the Native army who is 
detached on special duty in the provinces where he commands troops of the branch to 
which he belongs can he considered on the staff, nor can I consider as subject to tfaiB 
rule the officers who are nominated to act with bodies of the Guicowar contingent, Ap- 
pointed to preserve the peace of the countries of Katty war and Myhee Caunta, which are 
entirely under our rule and control, and for the peace of which we are exclusively 
responsible. These officers are employed in command of detachments of their own branch, 
co-operating with the Guicowar horse. They are, it is true, denominated assistants to 
aid tiie political authorities in all duties for which they may be required ; but- those, put 
are not military are contingent, and were added to save considerable, expense. Tlj® 
arrangement has fully met every subject that was contemplated. These officers should, I 
conceive, like others 1 have stated, be returned and detached on special duty, ant) I think 
that officers employed with bheel and police corps, such as two or this establish mahVpow 
are, and under whom considerable bodies of their own branch are often placed, shoqld be 
returned in the same manner. They arc not staff, and are much more usefully employed 
as officers oji the Native anuy than with their regiments. It is not for the parade and mPijl 
duties of a corps that officers of standing are much required in the Native infantry.,, A 
good commanding officer and staff, with junior officers, will bring a Native corps into foil 
as high order as if the whole complement of senior officers were present ; but it is id pe 
command of these troops when on service, and when detached on special duty, thatggod 
and efficient officers are required, and all those I have stated are in the daily exeftSiaWjrf 
this duty. I deem it here necessary to add, that I consider the arrange/nqe{ 
made, by which three officers in military command, Satlara, Bhooj, and Barods^J^ll 

E olitical duties as well as the junior officers employed with the G uieowar 
e of much importance, beyond meeting as it does the abject of eoonojny,,. ih 
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persona in this branch as instruments, who will be found not merely useful but indispen- 
sable in case of war. 

' 17. Your Lordship will add to the facts stated regarding the staff, that even under 
ordinary circumstances the orders of the Court fall much heavier on a comparatively 
small army like that of the Presidency, than on a large one like that of Bengal, or even of 
Madras, particularly as in all the latter Presidency almost all the provinces are so settled 
as not to call for the specific nomination of officers, while the condition of mauy of our 
districts demands such selection ; and i can only add, that there are four or five officers 
now employed on such duties that I neither could nor would remove, if 1 had legally the 
power to prevent it, from the situations in which they arc now employed, stating my 
decided opinion that I deemed their services essential where they were placed. This 
may not be a common case, but it is one that will exist in this part of India for years ; 
and a governor who has such heavy responsibility on him as the maintenance of the 
public peace, should have a latitude of employing instruments that bejudged competent, 
and be freed from restrictions that limited his choice. There is no fear of patronage 
being abased in such cases. The duties are of a nature that can only he performed by 
men that are equal to them. 

18. 1 should think the staff regulations might be construed to relate only to officers 
removed from regimental duty, or from the command of men of their line, and they 
might not be applied to brigade-majors or line adjutants, if the system was introduced, 
which I before suggested, of giving these temporary appointments to officers belonging 
to corps at the station. They are not, as 1 said, wanted for drill, and they would be ready 
all field service or special duty on which they could be required. 
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• 19. The personal staff of governor-general and governors, commanders-in-chief and 
officers on general staff, paymasters (until a change takes place), commissariat officers 
under existing rules, judge-advocates, town-majors, fort-adjutants, barrack -masters, and 
officers employed with corps in territories not under British control and management, 
are all, I conceive, that should be brought under this order. Cavalry, engineer, and artil- 
lery officers should not be eligible to hold any station in the Ray department, nor in the 
Commissariat, unless qualified by peculiar circumstances to be placed at the head of 
either of those brandies of the service. 

20. The few points I have to suggest regarding the pay of the staff of this Presidency 
Will be brought to your Lordship’s notice by Colonel Hough, as alsojmany similar subjects. 
With respect to the pay of the European soldier, and the recent changes in many points 
connected with his coinfort and accommodation, 1 can only say, such points are before 
you In great detail. My own opinion is that wc have gone to an extreme, and that in 
manyrespects an expense lias been incurred beyond what was called for by cither atten- 
tion to the habits or health of European troops serving in India. 

, 21.1 have changed none of the opinions 1 have given in my History regarding the 
ex|)gdiency of making the three armies of India one, with three divisions, and as far as 
relates to, the European officers and troops, with their establishment, regulating allow- 
ances according to remoteness from supply, and price of labour and provisions with a« 
much uniformity of svstem as practicable. I am still satisfied that regimental rise to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, as I proposed in the chapter upon the army, is expedient, and 
that exchanges with His Majesty’s corps, purchase of commissions, under the restrictions 
and regulations stated in that work, would be advisable and salutary. ^ My opinion is 
given so strong In the minute now sent regarding the obligations for officers to serve a 
certain number of years regimeutaliy before they became entitled to the off-reckonings 
allotted, to colonels of these corps, that 1 need not here again advert to the subject. 
The propositions 1 have made regarding the brigade and line staff I deem on many 
grounds very essential, ft should be of course prospective, aud applied to none who had 
not beep^five years in the service, under which period 110 officer should, I think, be eli- 
gible, to any staff except regimental. 


V.2G2 
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cnhtinutd. 22. The origin of the Native armies of Infdia, and their progress to their present c<mr 
(3.)— Reply dition and character, yonr Lordship 'will find fully given in the Quarterly Review Y& 

of Major-General xvi ’»- page 385. That article is framed from papers of mine, and indeed gras tgken; fp 
Sir J Malcolm, substance from a memorandum prepared by me for Lord Buckinghamshire. If, ia ud(|i? 
13th Feb. 1832. tion to this document, your Lordship peruses what I have said of the Native troops |ft 
my History of India, vol. ii. from page 225 to 245, you will find all I can say upon the 
more general parts of this subject. I can only add, that recent observations haVe con- 
firmed every sentiment expressed in the volume to which I have alluded. < ' 

23. The pay of our Native troops at the different presidencies is, I believe, the sameu 
There is a difference in the bntta, and a more considerable one in some of the pensions. 
This has arisen from a variety of causes referring to the class of men, the difficulty of 
obtaining recruits, price of provisions and labour, and the different judgments formed* 
with reference to local considerations, of means best adapted to form in particular quarters 
of India an efficient Native army. 

24. The Bombay army is at present composed of 

Hindoostanees 12,476 ■ ' 

Konkanees 10,015 ■ >, 

Deccanees 1,910 . , . 

This large number of Hindoostatiee men has occurred since the breaking out of the 
Mnhratta war, and particularly during that with Burma in 1824-25. Previous to the 
former period their number in the army of this presidency did not exceed 4,000. 

25. In 1824, the Hindoostanees in the Bombay army amounted to 7,465, and the follow- 

ing year, on an increase of its establishment to 1,000 men per buttuliot), with an. addition 
of two extra battalions, the number of this class of men was greatly augmented, caused »■ 
good deal, perhaps, by the station of the Bombay troops at Mhow, where an officer was* 
specifically employed to recruit for the army. . . , , * d. 

26. This increase of foreigners over the Natives of the Bombay territories was by no j 

means desired by the more experienced officers of this army, and was moreover contrary 
to the wishes of the Court of Directors, who, in 1821, directed that the armies of the three 
Presidencies should be kept as distinct as possible to their respective territories. In 1823 
this subject was brought to the attention of the Bombay Government by a letter from the 
military secretary, Colonel Casement; and in 182t, recruiting for the army in the Bengal 
provinces was positively prohibited by the Supreme Government. ■ • '■ ' 

27. The officers of the Bombay army generally considered it beneficial (ohaVe a mix- 

ture of casks in their regiments, and, among others, a proportion of Hindbostanee men* ’ 
not exceeding 200 per battalion ; but they consider these as only indispensable when thefr 
own provinces cannot recruit their ranks. ' ' _ 

28. They consider the Hindoostanee men, though in size, appearance, and perhaps. in g.,, 
certain degree of military pride, to be superior to their own, to excel them in. nothbig^et^gt/ 
The Konkanees and Dcccanees they account more patieut under privation. nnd,futygi)%-r 
more easily subsisted and managed, and in bravery to be fully their equals. They are the 
descendants of Sewnjee’s “ Mountain Rats,” whom neither the stature or military bear- . 
ing of the Hindoostanee could debar from advancing to the gates of Delhi ; and the early . 
history of the Bombay army (no where better related than in Grant Duff’s History of tlfP 
Mali rat tus) shows them to be in no way degenerated from the spirit of their ancestors. ' V 

29. For the welfare of the Presidency there is another very good reason (not of a miKtarf"* 
character) why its army should be recruited from its own provinces. Not only do 
men receiving pensions retire to spend them in its villages, but the sepoys on actmusetfflflft't 
remit (as is well known to every one acquainted with the kind ana filial feeling* of .*»•" 
Natives of India), a portion of their pay for the subsistence of their parents and fattiHik; 
This not only to a certain degree enriches the village, but affords a great inducement to 
young men to enlist, with the view of following so enviable an example. 'Vflth’the Hlhi 

doostan 
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doostan, sepoys all this is lost, and the inhabitants of this Presidency arc discouraged from 
entering our .ranks, not only from the want of examples of their countrymen's enjoyment of 
comfortable retirement, but from an impression that the superior stature, and the more 
soldierlike appearance of the Rajpoots, often recommended them to promotion in cases 
when the equally efficient Konkanee and Deccanee, in all the substantial qualities of a 
soldier, give them as good if not better pretensions. 

SO.' My own opinion is, that if the encouragements now given are continued to the men 
of the Bombay provinces, there will not in future be occasion to have recourse to other 
countries for recruits. The Natives of this Presidency will early become reconciled to ser- 
vice in the regular army. The Hindoostunce commissioned officers and men will bring* 
their fhmilies and colonize. But 1 am adverse to the present proportion of these meti in 
our ranks; and if the evil of the present system is aggravated by their prejudices being 
admitted to have force, it would be much better that the Hindoostanees of the Bombay 
army were in distinct corps, than that their numbers, aided by their looks, should tend to 
lessen the self-esteem, anu damp the hopes of men of lower caste and stature. 

31. I have perused very attentively the records of the Bombay Native army before they 
bad any men from Hindoostan, and through the severest trials they have evinced a courage, 
fidelity and temper under danger, privation and fatigue, that we cannot expect to see ex- 
ceeded. Till within twelve years the general sentiment among these men was the pride of 
corps, I regret to observe that the pride of caste is now much cherished by the men amlf 
considered by the officers. There are no prejudices and pretensions that will be found so 
injurious if not resisted as those minor ones of caste, if they receive more attention than is 
due to them. This is not the place to state my sentiments on this point as relating to our 
civil rule farther than as that affects the temper of the Native army. Almost all the prin- 
cipal Native revenue servants are Brahmins, and they are a valuable class of men. Every 
attention is due to the essential observances of their caste and religion, but when, as 
frequently happens, they solicit their European superiors to classify sepoys, and to place 
sentries in a manner that will prevent the inconvenience of their washing or be offensive, 
they should be told, the soldier is ennobled by his occupation, and that they might leave 
the public service if the proximity to any of those employed in it was insufferable. This feel- 
ing when indulged increases and creates the worst of spirit amongst the men of the corps, 
as well as hatred in sepoys to be employed under, or have any communication with, Native 
seryauts in the civil branch. They complain, and justly, that the treatment they meet from 
them is often different from that they receive from their officers. “ These cowardly fellows 
of Brahmins,” said an able and old Konkanee subadar I was conversing with on this point, 
“ whq would not look at me, and would degrade a brave man of my caste (a Purwaree), by 
refusing to.let him stand sentry over the treasure, if in a cutchery will cringe and help the 
collector to his shoe if it fell off, and would consider themselves the more honoured the 
nearer he sat to them ; and yet 1 believe,” said the old man, laughing, “ you Faringees $ 
are, according to their belief, as unclean and impure us we Purwarees. I nave communi- 
cate^ with some of the Brahmins who exercised high civil and military power under the 
Native Government of the Deccan, and they assure me no objection would have been tole- 
rated on this score against any soldier. Purnea, the celebrated dewan of Mysore, himself 
' u strict 
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• Vide Appendix (E^« containing propositions for the Widows’ Fund, from which it appears that the Report of this 
fundi added to the existing establishment of boys, Led all the Native officers to apply for means of bringing their families 
frond Hindoostan. 

t A remarkable circumstance, which shows the character of this feeling, occurred in 181H. Captain M‘ Donald, an 
officer oniay stdflf, who had belonged to a Bengal corj« at the siege of one of the forts of Bundelcund, whore a low 
castg man bad distinguished himself and been promoted, to the great disgust of the others, several of whom had taken 
their discharge, came to me one day in Malwa, and said he had met one of these Brahmins, a Naique, in tliehth 
Bdfebay tofentiy, and tliat he asked why he left his corps on a low caste roan being promoted, and was now serving 
withfaJtoW subttdw, a Purwaree jemadar, and other low caste men; the man, said he, answered promptly, “ Ilin- 
doontan J^t ka g^yroC Bombay pultun keghynt:" that is, in Hindoostan It is Use pride of caste, in Bombay that ot 
theoorp*, m , , ( , ( 

J A ^Dmjptfop of^iunlt, and uied ja the native language to Europeans 
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a strict Brahmin, and the ablest man I ever knew, repressed this spirit with great violence 
in one of two instances, in which it appeared in men of his own caste, and repeatedly told me 
it was calculated to make impression&dangerous to any Government, however constituted, in 
India. The error into whicn numbers fall in this respect proceeds from the best motive, that 
of conciliating useful and respectable men. But their pride of caste must not be gratified 
at the hazard of any part of the temper and respectability of that army to which the safety 
of the empire has been, and must continue to be, entrusted. 

82. In the Madras army desertions have been long almost unknown. This has prevailed 
to a great extent in that of Bombay; and from 1808 to 1808, a period of five years, the 
desertions equalled its entire numerical strength— a loss to Government, independent of 
the services of the men, of seven lacs of rupees. The desertions of the next three years, 
from 1808 to 1812, averaged 2,500 men per annum, costing Government six lacs. From 
that period (1811) to 1822, the returns snow an average of desertion of 1,253 annually; 
but from 1822 to the present year such became the improved state (in this respect) of the 
Bombay army, that they have decreased, and its desertions do not in the last year exceed 
300 men. 

83. Many causes combined to render desertions frequent, some local and uncontrollable: 
the disgust taken at the system of our discipline by the recruit, the facility of desertion 
from the limited territories of this Presidency, and the certainty of getting service from 
Muhratta princes. 

34. The Ilindoostanee men, indeed, were after a certain period of service almost certain 
to desert; their view in enlisting was generally to obtain an opportunity of saving a sum 
of money, which their parsimonious habits enabled them to do, and they had no local bias, 
for they never brought their wives and families with them from Hindoostan. When their 
object was attained, they took the first opportunity of deserting ; und the distance of their 
homes, which, us well as their right names, are generally unknown, secured them from 
subsequent detection. 

35. In 1809 Government, on the suggestion of Sir John Abercrombie, adopted several 
measures to obviate this great evil, and these were attended with most beneficial effects. 

36. An amnesty to deserters, with liberty to rc-enlist, was published. Furloughs were 
granted, the gratuity system was abolished, and pensions * tor service and wounds were 
established for the sepoy, and, under certain circumstances, for his wife and children. Men 
were also allowed to enlist for limited periods of five, eight or ten years. 

37. There was before my arrival at Bombay a small establishment of sepoy boys with 

each Native corps, to which the Court of Directors had at first objected. Tney however 
afterwards assented, on the representation of the Bombay Government of the ultimate 
economy, as well as efficiency of the measure, to sanction it. Sir Thomas Bradford, the 
late Conunandcr-in-chief, pressed the increase of the sepoy hoys, which, when the reductions 
were made in invalids, was carried into execution, on the grounds stated in an ann$x$p 
extract, t When the hill-forts were reduced in 1828, and a considerable redqction of ex- 
pense effected, their commandants were remodiiied, and first und second class killadifurs 
established on a fooling which, at a very trifling increase of expense, instituted a system of 
honourable rewards for old and distinguished soldiers. The annexed extracts of miira^,£ 
will show your Lordship my reasons for adopting this measure, und the effects by which it 
has been followed. 1 also annex extract of a minute §, by which your Lordship will we 
that our local Sebundy corps arc now commanded by active ana distinguished Native 
officers, hv which economy and efficiency have been promoted, and great encouragement 
given to the Native army. - - 

38. A subsequent measure, which allows a trifling distinction in pay and exwnptioti 
from corporal punishments, in passing through the ranks, to a limited number j fcfa 

: : - 

* After twenty years' service, three*fourth* of hi* pny ; and «fter thirty, full j*y for lllh. ,J ' ■' , * v 

t Vide Appendix (B). t WAppehdix (c)> § Vide Appendix (D)* 
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corps of the sons of Native commissioned officers, has been carried into execution at 
this Presidency. The grounds on which this measure was adopted, as well as the ex- 
pense incurred, your Lordship will find stated in the Appendix,* to which l have added 
the minute upon the proposed widows’ fund for Native commissioned officers,! which 
would have been attended with no increase of expense to Government, but which, I 
regret to say, has been objected to by the Supreme Government on the same ground 
that exceptions have been stated to the other measures regarding hilladars and boys, that 
there were no such usages in Bengal, and tliut such distinctions were calculated to create 
discoutent among the Nutivc troops of that establishment. 

39. Each of the three Presidencies of India has succeeded in attaining, though by 
different means, the object of having an effective Native army. I have served with and 
commanded Native troops of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, avid I declare to your Lord- 
ship I have hardly a choice. They have different qualities, but, with good officers, they 
are ail excellent troops. Their respective characters have been elsewhere described ; 
and I confess I should dislike to see any serious change in their composition further than 
was dictated by a gradual change of circumstances. Independent of other reasons which 
render the change far from desirable, there is no empire in which more attention may 
be eventually required thau that of India to the well-known maxim of the Romans, in 
regard to their distant conquests, which was to preserve, or restore, if disturbed, the 
peace of one province by troops drawn from another. 

40. 1 have of late noticed this subject in several minutes, in reply to suggestions and 
instructions from your Lordship in Council, founded on general principles, of making 
our arrangements respecting Native troops similar at the three Presidencies, and ex- 
pressing apprehension lest giving encouragement to the Native army at one Presidency 
might create discontent in another. That this consideration has not before met with 
attention is to be referred to the distance at which the armies of Bengal, Madras, and 
JJombay acted, the different races of whom they were formed, and their habits of life. 
There has been no occasion to give that encouragement to the frugal Rajpoots, who are 
the cultivators of the provinces of Hindoostun, that has been found necessary to uttacii 
the Mahomedans of the Carnatic and the Hindoos .£ of the Northern Circars at Madras, 
and to induce the inhabitants of the Northern Concan and Deccan to enter the ranks at 
Bombay ; but there can be no doubt that the pensions to Native officers of distinction, the 
establishment of boys attached to their corps, the regimental depots formed at the best 
recruiting stations at Madras, have accomplished their objects in fixing the attachment 
of the army to their colours, and their forwardness to march and embark on every ser- 
vice, as singularly evinced on the late occasion of the war in Burma. $ 

41 Desertions, as I have already remarked, are almost unknown in tiie Madras army ; 
and I have shown that the same causes have produced the same effects at Bombay. 
Recent and most minute examination into this and other subjects connected with the 
public service of this Presidency have quite convinced me, that if the principles upon 
which measures are founded, and the effects produced by them, are not very carefully 
considered, the objects of true economy may be often sacrificed ; and 1 have seldom 
known this fact more clearly elucidated than by the papers I have had to examine 
regarding the past and present condition of the army of this Presidency, the general 
results of which I have already noticed. 

42. The 


• Vide Appendix (B). t P** Appendix (F). 

f Thirty yean elapsed before we found a supply of good recruits from the Northern Circars. Some of the finest 
corps, such aa the 17th, or Cheoola light infantry, are now wholly formed of Telongas, and not many of very high 
caste from thpt quarter ; and I write with a letter before me of an experienced and distinguished officer who has com- 
manded that and several other corps, as well as brigades and fordba, in which he expresses his preference of this class of 
men to either the Rajpoot or Mahomedans, being equally brave, he says, and without the troimlesome prejudices of tho 
one caste, and the frequent habits of dissipation of the other. 

4 Vide Sir T. Munro’s Correspondence. 
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42. The late approximation of our Native armies certainly requires more, attention 
than was formerly given to similarity of measures in regard to them, but there are so 
many opposite usages and feelings, as, well as local circumstances, to be considered* that 
the accomplishment of this object mpst be the work of time. Great care and caution 
are also necessary, for most serious- injury may be indicted by au order that apparently 
rests upon indisputable general grounds* but is inapplicable to the particular ease. 
Before auy measure connected with the improvement of our Native army is rejected at 
one Presidency because it lias not been found necessary at another* it should be ascertained* 
in the first place! whether there arc not local causes and considerations that render it wise 
und expedient where it has been adopted; and in the next, whether, judging the prin* 
doles upon which it is founded, and the effects it is calculated to produce* it is riot worthy 
of imitation. 

43. On the consequence that attaches to the Native army all are agreed. That a 
certain proportion of European troops should always be in India is fully admitted ; but 
there is no error more common than that of considering the latter as a check upon the 
Native armies. They never have, and never will prove such. Loug experience has 
rendered my opinions upon this subject the same as those of Sir Thomas Monro. The 
necessity of check implies distrust that degrades. It is by complete confidence alone that 
the Native army of India can be preserved in efficiency and attached to the Government 
it serves. But this most important object will require great increased consideration 
when a period of successive wars and field service is succeeded by a long peace', which, 
besides its other effects, calls for reduction in every branch of public expenditure ; but 
when that affects men who cannot be aware of all the bearings of this subject, and must 
be iguorant of the necessity which obliges the state they serve to adopt such measures, 
and when these men be misrepresented, every other possible motive of fidelity and attach* 
ment should be substituted, and no opportunity omitted that may still be available of 
strengthening the subsisting ties between the Native soldiery and Government. 1 have 
elsewhere observed, “ the rigid principles of economy and the precise forms of our civil 
rule should both yield to the establishment of this cornerstone of our strength, as without 
it the vast fabric, which has been raised with such pains, must totter to ife bbse at every 
tempest with which it is assailed.” 

44. On the pay of our Native army I can make no further remark, than that I think 
prospectively a modification might be made that would be beneficial to Government, and 
not unsatisfactory to the troops, by giving less to the younger sepoy and more to the older. 
This is the ense in the British army, and I believe with every one in Europe. I khow.of 
none in which it would be more accordant with circunistanea than in the Native army of 
India. But it is a point that merits great attention, aud the scale, if it is ever adopted, 
should be fixed witli deliberate care. 

45* 1 cannot quit this part of my subject without stating my opinion to your Lordship! 
that it is not one to be intrusted to mere financiers or calculators, far less should the 
opinions of men not intimately acquainted with the feelings and character of our Native 
troops, and whd have never served; with them, be taken ; nor can the opinipns'rif those who 
have only served in one piart of India be adopted as conclusive, in regard' to arrangements 
which affect another quarter of our dominions ; the considerations which are involved' io 
every question that does or may affect the temper of our Native army* are in my mindrrf 
the highest importance, It cannot be too often repeated, this army is our safety end our 
danger. Every information should be sought and obtained to aid the judgment of those 
who have to decide .upon points by which the temper, zeal, and fidelity of .that class* ji>f 
troops can be affected. But not even what appears to be the least important ofUbeim 
measures should be adopted without the most serious deliberation. Every branch, of (bjp 
subject requires the mind of a statesman. We have, through the efforts of oui; Nww 
army, triumphed in wars and rebellions, Plots and conspiracies may be formed* buttq^y 
will never succeed while we maintain the good spirit and fidelity of this brapeh of qw 
force. This our enemies, avowed and secret., well know ; and all their efforts have been 

and 
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and will hereafter be directed to its corruption. This object has never been but very 
partially effected, butit is one which we must beware of aiding by any measure that impairs 
the confidence, that undervalues the merits, or slights the pretensions of men, who are every 
day becoming more sensible of their own importance, and naturally seek for participation 
in the benefits of a power they have so largely contributed to establish, and of which they 
cannot be ignorant they must continue the principal support. 

With respect to the distribution of the armies oflndia, I can only state a few leading 
principles by which that should be regulated. Though circumstances may occasion devia- 
tions that cannot be provided for. if we fix and pursue to the utmost of our ability a 
settled plan we shall avoid great expense both to Government and individuals, for when 
that plan is fully acted upon, the distinction n ill be completely made between temporary 
and fixed stations. The plan regarding fixed stations is simple and obvious, from its 
principal object being the preservation of the internal peace oflndia and its defence again-t 
foreign invasion. 

47. The recurring expediency of embarking European troops should also he borne in 
mind, and this, with the nature of their supplies, requires that were it is practicable a con- 
siderable proportion of that branch should be near the sea, or where there was water 
carriage. These corps should be distributed in ordinary times according to the proportion 
of the divisions of the Native army with which they serve. 

48. The principles to be observed, in fixing upon permanent stations, are lines of defence 
and of communication. 1 have, in recommending such stations since 1 arrived, kept this 
steadily in view. From Bombay to Masulipatam, which cuts the Peninsula at n part very 
important for preserving tranquillity, the line of direct road from Bombay is Pooiiah, the 
principal station for European troops, and from that to Sholaponr, our next permanent 
station, is 100 miles, from which it is 200 to llydrabudand to Masulipatam. The superior 
road recently constructed up the Dhore Ghaut renders that not only practicable but easy 
for wheeled carriages, though the ascent is 9,000 feet. It completes an excellent road to 
Pooiiah, and we are gradually extending that to Sholapoor, by the collectors, which, from 
the soil of the Deccan being so favourable, has not yet cost more than 300 rupees per mile. 
If the Nizam's Government can hereafter be persuaded to make the road through its 
territories between those of Madras and Bombay, the communication from sea to sea on 
this line will be complete, while the station of Belgaum is in unother line by which we 
communicate with the Ceded Districts of Madras and Mysore. This road from Pooiiah 
will extend to the Neera bridge, from whence the Rajah of Sattara has promised to make 
it through his territories, whicn leaves a distance of miles to Belgaum, from whence 
an excellent road to Dharwar will be completed by the Madras pioneers within the next 
month. Little remains to finish this line ; and these roads, when completed, will be found 
of the utmost importance, not only ns they facilitate a communication between our force 
throughout the southern parts of India, and enable us to reduce expense by improved 
moans of combining militury resources, but as they promote intercourse and commerce. 
The permanent station of Belgaum has, besides the recommendation of being on this line, 
tbet of salubrity, and being well situated for an European regiment, and the additional 
one of being witnin seventy miles of the port of Vingoorla, to which an excellent road has 
been made, that facilitates supplies from Bombay, and is favourable for this corps embark- 
tag at the shortest notice. 

49. Ahmednugeer, which is on the line from Poona to Central India, and also to 
Aurangabad, Jaulna, and Nagpore, must ever be deemed, in the distribution of the troops 
allotted to this quarter, an important permanent station. It is now the artillery depdt, 
and almost the Whole of that corps are fixed at it. The communication between this place 
and Sothbay can be shortened bv thirty or forty miles, and it may be eventually useful to 
opehtbis line of -road. The engineer corps being stationed at Seroor, which is on the line, 
add exactly half way between this place and Poonab, will soon complete, and at no cost, a 
road already commenced betwixt them ; and that meant to be hereafter carried to Jaulna 
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and Nagpore will be of much importance in improving the efficiency derived from the 
station of troops on that line to the Bengal territories. 

50. A most excellent und permanent road has been made from Bombay to Tannah, and 
from that up the Jull Ghaut to Malligaum, and through the greater part of C'andeish 
towards Sindwa. It will be of much importance this road should be extended to Mhow* 
The distance to be made is not great, and the soil in most parts favourable. The con- 
struction of a road and clearing the jungle would make this rout as good and as safe as 
other lines of communication hi which such tracts are to be passed. 

51. To the northward, our present permanent stations are singularly well calculated to 
maintain the public peace, to meet invasion, and to communicate (the most important of 
all points*) with the troops of Bengal, for the protection of our North-western frontier, 
from the Indus to the Himalaya mountains. 

53. Ahmedabad, a most centrical situation, is now the head-quarters of the Northern 
Division. It is from the Gulf of Cambay 30 miles, 70 from Deesa, the principal perma- 
nent station on the frontier of Guzerat, 80 miles from Kajcote in Kattywur, by wnich it 
communicates in a direct line with Kutch, and 70 from Burodu. Hursole, a new station, 
which is 30 miles from Ahmedabad, is on the direct line to Nemutch, from which its dis- 
tance is only 130 or 140 miles ; and by the report of Lieutenant Holland, lately returned 
from the survey of a route from H ursole to Dungerpore, added to my knowledge of the 
Bunswurrah and Purtaubghur countries, 1 must assume that a road sufficiently good for 
all military purposes might be constructed at comparatively small cost between these 
stations, and through it our military strength would be increased without any addition to 
its numerical numbers ; but a line from Deesa, from Serohee to Ajmeer and Delhi, is of 
still more consequence. A glance at the map will satist'y your Lordship of this fact. I 
cannot tell you the importance 1 attach to opening these roads, which are to communicate 
and in a manner join, the only frontiers of our empire which can be exposed to invasion ; 
but that may be termed a speculative event, and one probably so remote as not to warrant 
any disbursement. But there is, or 1 am mistaken, more proximate dangers from 
internal disturbances along these lines, that would be almost removed by the construction 
of roads, or, under all circumstances, much lessened. My inquiries and observations in 
Knttywar and Myekanta, as well as the information I was able to obtain of the adjoining 
districts of Rajpootana, led me to deem these countries far from free of the seeds ot future 
trouble. The chiefs under our direct rule, as well as those subject to our controlling 
management throughout our North-western frontier, are neither in a settled nor contented 
state. Independent of their attachment to ancient habits, and their restless minds, those 
of this class iu our own provinces are far from being yet reconciled to the system of our 
judicial administration, which it has been stated by my predecessor, and nas been re- 
centlyf repeated by me, is in its forms and processes very unsuited to their condition. 
Those who are not yet subject to the Regulations, but are under protection, live in dread 
of the approach of our regular courts j and I really know of no other feeling that makes 
this class of persons view with jealousy and a spirit of hostility the oxteosion of our 
power, which, whenever our system has been modified to the circumstances and condition 
of such classes, has been recognized and acknowledged as a blessing. , 

53. The Rajpoot chiefs to whom I allude are almost all connected with the highest fami- 
lies in Rajpootana, $ with whom they correspond, intermarry, and no doubt at times 
intrigue. There may be no immediate proofs of existing danger, but this is apart of our 

territories 


* The success of Captain Burned, who I deputed to Seind, and eventually to superintend in surveying the lod**, 
gives a prospect of communication with the Bengal N. W. frontier and other quarters, the mult! of which Wayb* 
alike important, in a military, political, and commercial view, to the British interests in India. , 

t Vide Minute in Revenue Department in Gore rat, dated 15th October 1830. , 

t Both the Eden and Ahmednuggec chiefs are very nearly related to tin Rajah of Gordpore. The ion of .t)w, 
Ahmedmigger Rajah (a line boy ) is, I believe, thought likely to succeed eventually to that great principality.. , ■ 
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territories in which & flame oirce raised would be likely to spread, and not easily extin- 
guished. The intersection of these countries by roads, and the increased intercourse con- 
sequently created, would, while it improved both their countries and ours, give us a facility 
of moving.troops at all seasons that would tend more materially than any measure I know 
to preserve the general tranquillity. 

54. In the present state of the finance of India, no large work of the nature proposed 
can be undertaken, but the object of the true economy of a state is to reduce every unne- 
cessary expense, tliul it may possess the means of making those disbursements which it is 
compelled to do by public exigencies, or which it is wise and expedient to do on grounds 
that cannot be disputed, of preventive. Policy, which demands more attention in a govern- 
ment like that we have established in India than in nny I know in the whole world, would 
gain by the increased power of rapidly combining our military resources, and lead to great 
saving of future expenditure. I tlo not wish your lordship to go farther at present than to 
direct the plan I have sketched, if you approve of it, to be progressively accomplished. If 
that is done, I should deprecate any extensive surveys, or any nominations of general super- 
intendents, or employment of scientific officers, except to construct bridges, or other works 
in which science was required. The lines being decided upon by reference to past surveys, 
and information of locul revenue and political authorities, the rouds might be gradually 
commenced by the collectors; and princes and chiefs may be induced, by remissions, or 
favour, to continue it through their territories. If this was done and some aid granted, 
much might be effected at small comparative cost. I urn by no means an advocate for these 
lines being made in the first instance on any great scale, though they might be constructed 
with a view to future improvement, when their beneficial results and tiie more prosperous 
stale of our finance warranted. Practical experience upon this subject leads me to assure 
your Lordship, that the expense, if incurred gradually, and the work elfectcd in the manner 
we arc now carrying on some roads in the Deccan, will not be great. Natural obstacles will 
no doubt occur, which will require the application of art as well as expenditure ; but those 
would not be numerous in any of die lines I have suggested, and when overcome, would 
be attended with increase of commerce, and consequently of customs, besides the cheaper 
conveyance of stores and provisions, even when a duty wus not established to reimburse 
expenditure. 

55. The rendering the Bhore Ghaut on the road between Bombay and Panwell practi- 
cable for wheeled carriages has long been a desirable object ; but Government was deterred 
by the expense, it having been estimated at above two lacs of rupees. A contract was modi* 
for one lac. The annual saving upon the transport of public stores is between 6,000 anti 
7,000 rupees in times of profound peace. Had it been as practicable for carts as it now is, 
even as late as 1827 (during the Koliapoor expedition), the calculated saving would have 
been from 40,000 to 50,000 rupees in one year : and, besides the saving actually made on 
stores, 12,000 rupees have been offered for the moderate duties imposed for next year. 
More will barren; and there can be no doubt the judicious expenditure of one lac of 
rupees bn this work will be a certain source of revenue of 80,000 or 40,000 rupees in 
ordinary times; and on the occurrence of military operations the actual cost will be more 
than realized every year. The duties levied will be cheerfully paid, for it is as great 
pecuniary benefit to. individuals as the public* I ihstance this work as one in which the 
outlay is very profitable, besides the many great advantages to be dorived from its con- 
struction. •* ’ 

56. The stations at Madras have been fixed at different periods as here, to meet the 
changing circumstances of the territories it had to protect, and the. subsidiary forces it had 
to furnish. The southern stations have been gradually decreased : its great line of commu- 
nication with Calcutta through the Circars is one not requiring protection. The stations 
in the Carnatic and Mysore, which are those of its disposable troops, connect it with 
Malabar in one line, ana with the S. M. country by another : the latter has also commu- 
nication with the stations in the Ceded Districts. All these lines require attention ; and 
fortunately the excellent roads made through various parts of Mysore, and the ability 
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and disposition of the Rajah to construct such works, will greatly aid the object in this 
quarter. 

57. The communication from Hydrabad by Nagpore to Saugur is a military line of im- 
portance, and one on which the stations should be permanent, while that of Jaulna is useful 
as communicating with Malwa. 

58. From Calcutta to the station of Lodhiana on the Sutledge is one direct line, on which, 
besides the stations, the disposable Ijart of the army of this Presidency is cantoned. This 
line branching from Allahabad, or Benares, military lines might lead to Malwa, Bundel- 
cund and Nagpore, which, with those communicating with the Bombay troops on the 
North-western frontier, would make not only the distribution of our force, but the means 
of one part giving aid to another, very complete. 

59. With respect to the extent of country to be occupied, and lines to be guarded by 
each Presidency, I must state my opinion, that no changes can well be made, unless it is 
determined, as I anxiously trust it will be, that the local Indian force is to be one great 
army of three divisions. If that took place, the troops of this Presidency might occupy the 
line from Mhow to Mangalore at the South-eastern frontier, and from Cutch to Serohee, 
which they now do within a few miles, at the North-western. It is, however, to be stated, 
that though many reasons, which 1 have before placed upon record, would render it more 
economical, as well as convenient, for the relief, stores and supplies of the station of Mhow 
to appertain to Bombay and Bengal, yet, unless the present separate, imperfect, and I 
must add fallacious system of keeping the accounts of India is changed, the expenses of 
this station would be an objection, so far as tending to swell the deficit of this Presidency : 
but that would be made up by the transfer of Canara, which is in fact similar in language 
to the whole of the Southern Mahratta country, and might be placed under the same rule 
with considerable saving of expense. The military station at Mangalore would, particu- 
larly if an European regiment from this establishment was stationed there, be supplied with 
more facility and more economy from Bombay than Madras; but I beg to be distinctly 
understood by your Lordship as not recommending this extension of our lines of defence 
with the slightest view to increase the corps of this establishment to the decrease of either 
Bengal or Madras ; on the contrary, I should deem such a measure unjust to the fair ex- 
pectation and pretensions of those armies ; but I state it as a desirable distribution, if the 
forces of the three Presidencies were so united as to clear us of the increasing embarrass- 
ment and injury to the public service, which must continue on their present footing. 

60. Your Lordship has expressed a wish, to which I can have no objection, that my 
opinions on the subject you have referred to my consideration should be placed on record ; 
in anticipation of your doing so, I shall likewise place a copy on the records of this 
Presidency. 

I am, your Lordship’s very faithfully, 

Bombay, 27th November 1830. (Signed) J. Malcolm. 
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MINUTE on the State of the Bombay Army, dated 25th March 1828, by Mtyor-general 

Sir John Malcolm, G. C. B. & K. L. S. 

In the letter in the Military Department to the Honourable the Court 6f Directors, of 
the 1st of December 1827, it was stated to be the intention of Government to address the 
Court at an early period, and in a fuller manner, upon the state of the army. 

2. In pursuance of this intention, I desire to place upon record my opinion upon this 
large question, which, though grounded on general experience, will have more immediate 
reference to the present condition of the army of this presidency. 

8. The 
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3. The statement in the Appendix, No. 1, will show the exact number of officers now 
doing duty with corps, and tne number of those employed on the stuff, on furlough, and 
on sick certificate. 

4*. It appears from this statement, that of the three regiments of cavalry, one is com- 
manded by a lieutenant-colonel, and two by majors. Of the two regiments of Europeans, 
one is commanded by a lieutenant-colonel, and the other by a major. 

5. Of the twenty-six regiments of Native infantry, three are commanded by lieutenant- 
colonels, nine by majors, and the remaining fourteen by captains, some of which latter are 
of very junior rank. 

6. When to this is added, that the greatest part of the Native troops are scattered over 
an extensive country, many stations of which are unhealthy, it is difficult to conceive a state 
more inefficient thau that of these corps, with regard to European officers. It is thought 
by some, from recollection of former times, that a battalion of Native infantry may be 
brought not only to and maintained in discipline, by two or three officers, but be nearly as 
efficient for service. This opinion has gained strength by the excellent state of several 
extra corps which have only a European commandant and udiutnnt, but the conclusion 
here alluded to is drawn from erroneous premises. The introduction of a greater number 
of European officers into Native corps has totally altered their constitution, and they form, 
according to the existing system, a part whose inefficiency in number must include that of 
the whole corps. It would be ueedless to enumerate the obvious causes of this effect, as it 
relates to the regiments of the line. With regard to extra corps, though they have admi- 
rably answered the local purposes for which they have been raised, they would not, with- 
out an addition of European officers, be fit for general service. 

7. It is much easier to point out the evil effects which this want of regimental officers, 
particularly of the higher class, must have upon the efficiency and reputation of the army, 
than to suggest the remedies; hut the case is one which will neither admit of evasion nor 
delay, and if it is felt, as it is at this moment, seriously to affect the discipline of the army 
during a period of profound pence, what would be tbe consequence in tne event of war? 
for we must always bear in mind that our situation, on such an event occurring, has no 
analogy to that of any other state. The officers who are absent on furlough arc almost 
without exception in Europe, and cannot join till the emergency is over; while the num- 
ber on sick certificate is certain to be increased, without any possibility of supplying their 
place. Thisapplies even to the most junior ranks, for, judging from the last twenty years, 
there never buve been cadets more than sufficient to complete the establishment. 

8. Before entering upon the means necessary to render regiments more efficient in 
European officers, it is essential to offer some observations upon the actual condition of 
this army with respect to officers required for more general command. 

9. Theonly two major-generals, Morris and Skelton, and two colonels, Lewisand Osborne, 
belonging to this establishment, are in England. The youngest major-general is upwards of 
forty-six years in the service, and the youngest colonel thirty-seven years, and are, os is to be 
expected from their period of service, enjoying a liberal and comfortable retirement, and 
as their return to the active duties of their profession could not be anticipated, the Go- 
vernment have been compelled to place two lieutenant-colonels commandant upon the 
general staff. ' This measure has and must continue to excite unpleasant feelings amongst 
senior* lieutenant-colonels of His Majesty’s service, who arc in regimental, garrison, or 
station commands, while their juniors are doing the duty and receiving the pay of general 
officers. Though the discontent they may feel be, for reusons that will be stated,! ground- 
less, as ffir.as relates to the established rights and usages of the army with whom they are 
associated on service* its existence is an evil, and might, on the event of general operations, 
be attended with great loss of temper and much embarrassment. 

10. The 
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10. This point, therefore, requires serious attention. No remedy (while brevets are so 
rare in England) suggests itself to my mind, except giving to officers of a certain 
standing, say twelve years as lieutenant*colonels, localjbrcvets or commissions as brigadier* 
generals. If His Majesty dccin it proper to issue such brevets to officers of his service 
employed in India on the staff, as well as to those of the Company, it could have no 
further injurious effect in His Majesty's service than that of preventing some old officers 
proceeding with their regiments to.lnriiu, for if the expedient was adopted, no regimental 
officers of the standing of those eligible to be brigadier-generals could be employed 
in that country ; but on the other hand, whilst it imposes no obligation to employ junior 
officers on the general staff, it might afford an opportunity, that a long peace would render 
very desirable, of bringing forward comparatively young men in duties for which they 
are required, and in the execution of which they might gain an experience that would 
prove most valuable to the country in the event of future hostilities in Europe. I speak 
with great diffidence when I presume to offer my observations upon the result of such 
an expedient as I have suggested, as far as it affects His Majesty's service, but 1 am quite 
positive iu my opinion that, without this measure or some similar one is adopted, the 
army of this Presidency must deteriorate from that discipline and high reputation by which 
it iius been hitherto distinguished. It cannot long support its character without the 
officers at its head are, in rank as well as command, on a par with the army with whom 
they are associated. If those are liable to constant supercession, and limited in their 
opportunities of acquiring fame, they will sink in their own estimation. The desire of 
obtaining the means of returning to England wiii be their sole object, and when they 
abandon for such feelings their hopes of military reputation, they will cease to enjoy the 
respect and consideration of their inferiors. The high tone and spirit of the army will 
degenerate, and without that is kept up no army can be efficient, and most of all one so 
constituted as that of the Company. 

11. The late alteration in this army* which only changed the number of battalions 
into as many regiments, added to the number of colonels, but not to the number of 
lieutenant-colonels or majors; and by the privilege granted to those who became com- 
mandunts, of remaining iu England, only hve have been induced to stay in India, twof 
being nominated to the high station of the general staff of tho army, one}: acting in that 
station, one§ in u junior command, and one|| iu command of the artillery. 

12. The prospect, even of the station commands, has not been sufficient to withhold 
officers of this class from retiring, nor is it to be expected that persons who have served . 
near thirty years in India will remain in expectation of such commands, when they have the 
power of living in complete comfort in their native country. 

13. It may be urged that officers of the standing here mentioned have generally suffered 
in constitution, and their places in India are better filled by younger and moreefficient men. 

14. This would be true if such juniors attained rank, and every branch of troops em- 
ployed in India was on the same footing ; but it is the difference in the constitqtion of 
the King’s and Company's army that creates the difficulty. 

15. The oldest of the Company’s lieutenant-colonels present for duty on the Bombay 
establishment will at a very early period, if no change takes place, be almost all junior 
to the majority of thqse iu HU Majesty’s regiments. This is in a great degree the case 
at present, as wiUJtpi seen by the Appendix, No. 8, which gives the number and rank of 
tiie ten senior lieutenant-colonels, King’s and Company’s, on the Bombay establishment. 
Justice to the senior 'officers of the Company’s army, and consideration of their great 
local experience, has led to their being appointed to several separate and important 

commands. 

_ — — — • — — — t — ... .... , ..i.fi* 

• See Appendix No* 7, stating the alteration and increase that actually took place, 
f Lieutenant-colonel Commandant Leighton, Lieutenant-colonel Commandant Hewraan. 

\ Lieutenant-colonel Commandant (SoilawL 4 Lieutenant- colonel Commandant Delamottt. < 

* U Lieutenant-colonel Commandant Whiah. 
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commands, and attention to this rule must frequently compel the Government to resort 
to expedients with regard to the distribution of its troops,* which in time of peace are 
often difficult and embarrassing, and in the event of hostilities wholly impracticable. 
The consequence is, that His Majesty’s and the Company’s troops can never joiu in ser- 
vice without the senior officers of the latter (however high the separate commands they 
may have held) being superseded by the great proportion of the regimental officers of 
His Mqjeaty’s corps, who must, from their seniority, command every division, brigade, or 
detachment. There is no question meant to be raised as to the merits and pretensions 
of the officers of the two armies, but the above facts are stated as the ground of my 
positive opinion, that the present system, in its eifects, has a direct tendency to prevent 
the senior officers of the Company’s army present in India exercising high command 
during war, and consequently to deprive them of opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves in the service of their country ; and it is obvious that, under such circumstances, 
these officers will exclusively limit their views to the preservation of their health 
and the completion of their period of service, in order that they may enjoy in their 
native country that comfort and repose which the liberality of Government has pro- 
vided for them. 
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16. This is a fair and just object for men in the ordinary walks of life, but it is not one 
that will ever excite or maintain that spirit of animation among the seniors of an army, 
which is requisite to make them stand as they ought in the estimation of those they com- 
mand. Subordinate officers will cease to consider with sentiments of deference and re- 
spect persons whom they never contemplate as likely to attain any rank in command that 
will enable them to confer, by their notice, benefits and distinction; and the Native 
troops of India, who singularly associate their fame with that of their officers, will gra- 
dually cease to regard with that consideration they have hitherto done, persons whose 
names they cannot trace from the loved and honoured commander of their regiment to 
the successful leader of a division or army, whose victories have raised the reputation of 
the branch of the service to which he beiouged. 

17. These effects have always been, and must always continue to be, the consequence 
of the mixed service in India of His Majesty’s and the Company's troops. Various mea- 
sures have been adopted to remedy the evils which have constantly occurred from the dif- 
ferent constitution of these armies ; and whenever this subject has been agitated, the 
local branch (that of the Company) has had no reason to complain of want of attention 
to its just claims. It may indeed be stated, that the actual increase of the evil at this 
moment is in some degree to be traced to a desire in the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors to benefit the condition of the officers in India. By the Regulation which divided 
each regimeut into two, the number of retirements for commandants of corps was 
doubled; and though the income of the succeeding commandants was lessened, it was 
still however a provision so liberal, that it was not to be anticipated that many officers! 
entitled to the enjoyment of such comfort in their native Country Would remain in India, 
in the distant expectation of advancement ; while, on the other hand, alarm at slight indis- 
position even would, in times of peace, incline them to retire frotn the active duties, of 
their profess ion 5 and on the occurrence of war, hostilities would be in all probability 
terminated before they could return. 

18. It .has been concluded that the division of the regiments, by doubling the num- 
ber of commandants/ would greatly add to promotion, but this fact may be questioned. 

19. The casualties in the higher rank will, from the residence in England of a greater 
proportibp of commandants, decrease in a ratio that will probably balance, the difference 
of numbers calculated upon ; and if not, the improved prospect of attaining this provi- 
sion will prevent many from retiring on the pay of Iheir rank, who, under the former 

system, 


• ate c. Colville’s tetter, 19th September 1994, and Mr. Elphinstone’* minute la reply. Appendix, No. 4. 
t Twenty-eight, out of thirty-one, era in England. 
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system, would have done so, either from incompetence to active duties, or from despair 
of obtaining the offreckonings of a regiment. 

20. It might seem to a superficial observer, that the evil stated would admit of an 
easy remedy, by only granting leave to a certaiu proportion of the commandants of corps 
to remain inr England ; but this, in the first place, would appear to be a violation of the 
principles of the existing Regulations 5 and in the next, it would be ineffective to its object, 
for officers of such standing in the service, when they desired to retire home, would in 
most cases be too certain'to have the just plea of impaired health 5 and it may be asserted 
that, under the circumstances they arc placed, Government* * * § cannot have the benefit of 
their services, unless arrangements are made that render these, to a limited extent, indis- 
pensable to establish their claim to the command of a corps, or that prevent them, by 
adding to their income, or giving them a prospect of distinction, from taking immediate 
advantage of their right of retirement. 

21. The principle of selection to the command and emolument of a regiment can never 
be introduced into an army so constituted as that of the Company in India; it seems fair 
to the public service, however, that every individual before he became eligible to that 
station, should have served with credit for a certain period in the command of a corps , or in 
stations so high in the gcnerul staff as to be deemed of equal importance as that ‘charge. 

22. The established principle of seniority would not be violated by such a Regulation ; 
none would be excluded by its operation except those who, from bad health or other 
causes, were incompetent to the higher duties of their profession, and to such the pay 
of their rank would appear a sufficient reward for past services. On others it would im- 
pose no hardship beyond obliging them to serve one or two years more in the higher 
stations of the army than what they might otherwise do, or to abandon their claims to a 
regiment. This principle has been, in fact, adopted in other branches of the service. An 
actual period of service is necessary to a medical officer, both as a superintending sur- 
geon and in the Medical Bonrd, bciore it can establish his right to pension. The above 
suggestion is merely offered for consideration ; if adopted, it could have no retrospective 
operation, and in its introduction it might be so qualified, that it should not injure the 
just pretensions of any meritorious officer. 

23. The Court of Directors have not been inattentive to the necessity of inducing offi- 
cers of rank and character to remain in India after they become entitled to return to 
England. By their order, under date 25th November 1823, besides the general officers 
on the staff, several stations! and brigades of different classes were authorized, on allow- 
ances calculated to give every fair encouragement to the senior officers of the Company’s 
service ; and had the same liberal principle been extended to the officers actually com- 
manding corps, the evils now complained of would, as far as the field-officers J were con- ' 
cerned, not huve existed, for a less proportion would have solicited furlough^ and none 
would have remained filling subordinate staff situations. 

24. There is no principle connected with the efficiency of an army so universally ad- 
mitted, as that its discipline depends more upon the officers commanding regiments than 
any other class; and it is further admitted, thut to command a corps well, not only re- 
quires a knowledge of military duties, but high rank.J 

25. It follows that, with the exception of the principal staff, || the command of a corps 
should be the most desirable, both from allowances and respectability, that an officer can 
aspire to hold. 

26. There 


* Appendix No. 21, H. E. Sir Thomas Bradford’s Letter of the 12th December 1826. 

t Appendix No. 1 1, Statement of Allowances to the several Commands, 

f Appendix No. 12, Statement of Regimental Allowances. 

§ Appendix No. 13, Sir C. Colville’s, Sir Thomas Bradford’s, and Colonel Leighton’s Opinions on this bead. 
II Appendix No.- 27, 
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26. There is no subordinate staff situations which a subaltern or captain of twelve or 
fifteen years’ standing cannot fill us well as a major or lieutenant-colonel ; but the former, 
however otherwise qualified, cannot exercise the command of a corps except under 
great disadvantages. A full conviction of the truth of these facts, and of their great con- 
sequence to the efficiency of the Indian army, led the Court of Directors to take the sub- 
ject into their consideration j and in consequence they sent out their orders of November 
1828, which not only remodelled the armies of the three Presidencies, but settled the 
number of government commands for each, with their respective allowances. 

27. The Bengal Government, in forwarding the orders of the Court, stated in their 
instruction^ that the number fixed of seven government commands at Bombay was to 
include all permanent government commands, but that frontier stations and subsidiary 
forces Were uot subject to the same restrictions on the score of allowances, and that the 
officers placed at the head of such forces were to be selections by the Governor, without 
reference to seniority. 

28. The orders of the Couit of Directors regarding the changes in the constitution of 
the army, directed tiie allowance of rupees 400 per mensem, as increase to officers in 
command of corps. 

2D. 'The Governments of Madras and Bombay granted this allowance in addition to 
the full batta of the rank, considering such to be the Court’s intention 5 * but the Gover- 
nor-general in Council did not concur in this interpretation of the Court's order, and in 
a letter to this Government, under date the 4th February 1825, it is stated, that the corps 
in garrison f in Bengal, drew only half batta, and that officers commanding such corps 
lost by the late orders from England a sum more than equivalent to the rupees 400, and 
therefore the field allowances which had been continued at Bombay could not be sanc- 
tioned. Similar orders were sent to the Government of Fort St. George. 

30. The existing difference between the allowances of the European officers of the 
Bengal establishment and those of the coast of Coromandel, is in no instance so great as 
in that of full batta, which, with the exception of two or three garrisons, J is drawn 
throughout the territories subject to Bengal, whereas the armies of the subordinate Pre- 
sidencies have the allowance at none but a few field stations.^ This difference between 
the establishments in this and other allowances to officers commanding corps affected the 
operation of the Court’s orders on this point, and renders what would be a boon to the 
officers of Madras and Bombay not so to those of Bengal. || 

31. The orders issued by the Supreme Government on this occasion reduced a lieute- 
nant-colonel commanding' a corps at Bombay ut a half batta station from the monthly 
allowance of rupees 1,420,1 which he had drawn under the interpretation given by the 
Governor in Council to the Court’s order, to rupees 1,220 ;** arid from the diminution of 
this liberal augmentation of his former salary, the principal effect anticipated from the 
arrangement was in a great measure lost 5 for the command of a regiment, though in- 
creased. 


' . 1 1 • '• • ,j ' - t ' - ; 

* See Mr. Elphinstone's Minute, dated 2d March 1825- , 

t Colonel Casement's Letter, and Cpipnel Imlack’a (the Auditor-general) Remark., 
t Fort William, Barrackpoor Cantonment, and Allahabad. 

$ Catch, Deem, and Mbow, all on the frontier. | Colonel C«*cmcnt*B Letter, 12th August 188*. 

f Field Allowances ** 0 040 

Staff pay ’ 400 


M Garrison allowances 
Staff pay 
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tm uim d. creased, was not sufficiently so to induce officers of high rank to remain in India, nor to 
(3.)— Reply tempt others to quit staff situations from which it would have been harsh and impolitic 
of Major-General to remove them, unless for their advantage ; But there appears no ground to doubt but 
sir J. Malcolm, the objects the Honourable Court had iu view will be attained (as far as the army of this 
13th Feb. 1832. Presidency is affected) if the Hononurabie Court determine upon grauting the increase 
of 1(X) rupees without striking off the additional batta formerly enjoyed by officers in 
couimaud of regiments. According to the existing rule, lieutenant-colonel command- 
ants under this Presidency are not considered at liberty to remain with their corps when 
their turu comes for government commands. The operation of this rule may even at 
present be in some cases detrimental to the public service, and supposing that the in- 
crease recommended for the regimental commanding officers of corps is adopted, it 
might be an injury to u lieutenant-colonel instead of a benefit to remove him from bis 
regimental charge to one of the lesser government commands,* for while he would 
receive a very trilling increase of allowance, his expenses would become greater. 

32. It may be here stated, that though the number of brigades authorized by the 
Court of Directors is quite indispensable, as an encouragement to the senior members 
of the army, while the officers in command of corps arc on tbeir present allowances, tfih* 
case would be altered if the proposed increase was given to the commanders of corps ; 
it would, on such a measure being adopted, appear practicable to reduce some of the 
stations that are of minor importance, while the four principal frontier stations, Baroda, 
Mhow, Decsa, and Cutch, and the large cantonment of Poonah might be beneficially in- 
creased. The result of such an arrangement would be to give more field officers for 
regimental duly, and the prospect of these higher and more desirable commands might 
prevent officers of rank from soliciting a furlough to England, or taking advantage of 
their right to retire at so early a period as they otherwise would. 

33. To preserve that spirit and animation which are necessary in an army, and above 
all to that of India, high prizes must be presented to officers of rank. There is, when 
a forcible impetus is required, little if auy advantage derived from tbose slight grada- 
tions of allowances and command which leave individuals in doubt whether they shall 
benefit or lose by a change of their situations. 

31. Other arrangements might be made to keep lieutenant-colonels of the Bombay 
uriuy with tbeir corps. Of the present government commands I can only deem those I 
have before mentioned, Baroda, Mhow,Deesa, Cutch, and Poonah, of importance enough 
to require a specific officer to bo nominated to them ; with regard to the other stations, 
such as Candeish, Southern Konkan, and Kaira, there appears to me no reason why the 
senior regimental officer at the station might not exercise the general command, as is 
now the case in the garrisons of Surat aud Bombay.t Such officer would have a mode- 
rate additional allowance for this duty, but be would not be separated from his corps, 
and though his next senior might have regimental charge, his regiment would continue 
under his general authority and inspection. 

35. The reduction made by discontinuing some of the above stations as government 
commands, might well be applied to increase the allowance now enjoyed by the officers 
in charge of the five important cantonmeuts before noticed This would constitute them 
into such objects that officers of rank and character would remain in the country, or 
return to it in hopes of attaining them. They would of eqjlttse continue, as at present^ to 
be filled by selection} and though seniority would constitute a claim, it would be destruc- 
tive »f principles essential to the political administration of the country, to admit it as 
giving any right to such command. 

30. This plan would in a great degree be rendered abortive if lieutenant-colonel com- 
mandants were not allowed to command tbeir regiments when they had no geueral 
charge, 

* Appendix No. II, Statement of Allowances. f Bombay is a special appointment, generally a King's «$cer. 
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charge, but to this there can be no objection. In his Majesty’s service there are gene- 
rally two licutruaut-colonels present with a corps; and in the Company’s, from regi- 
mental rise ceasing at the rank of major, lieutenant-colonels are always available for 
any corps in which they are required, and a case can hardly be anticipated in which 
two* could be present with one regiment. 

37* It is unnecessary to add, that the proposition I have made to diminish the number 
of government commands is meant to be contingent on the iucrease of allowances to 
officers commanding corps, and of the grant of an increase to the higher commands in 
tho army ; if such a reduction was made without the adoption of these measures', the 
evil complained of would be aggravated instead of being remedied. 

38. The above arrangements relate chiefly to field officers, but there are, and must 
still be, a great want of efficiency in the army till the vacancies-! in corps caused by the 
number employed in the staff arc diminished. 

,89. The Adjutant-general’s ReturnJ will show the number of officers in the Bombay 
army employed on staff duty. The great proportion of captains will be noticed. This 
aHse9 from several causes. Under the regulations and usages of the service, officers of 
this rank may be said to be alone eligible to many stations on the staff. 

40. We shall effect no good if we merely obtain field officers for regimental duty, 
without these are aided with more captains than we now havc.§ This rank is otic of 
the most important in the army; and there cannot be a condition more unfavourable to 
military discipline than that of niuny corps of this Presidency, in which there is not an 
officer between the commander of the regiment and the subalterns. This injurious 
effect will in a great degree be done away by arrangements which give to (hose that 
perform regimental duty as good, if not better, prospects than upon the staff, and which 
render a certain portion of actual service with a corps indispensable to rise to the dis- 
tinction and the emoluments accompanying its command ; but further measures must be 
adopted to give an actual increase of officers, and particularly of captains, for regimental 
duty. 

41. It has often been proposed (o strike off the staff of the Indian army; but frqm the 
established principle of rise by seniority, and its association on service with Ilia Majesty’s 
troops, every plan hitherto brought forward has been found liable to what were deemed 
insurmountable objections ; but the necessity for doing something is imperative, and we 
must not be withheld by ordinary difficulties and general rules from applying an unusual 
remedy in a case so emergont, and one which, on some points, has analogy to no other. 

49. It has been proposed to form corps of officers without men, from which vacancies 
by appointments to the staff could bo filled, who might be employed on the staff or be 
nominated to corps proceeding on service, || but, under all circumstances, continue to rise 
in the skeleton corps to which they belonged. 

43. There appears to me fewer objections to this plan than to any other I have seen. 
It would fhrnish officers fbr regimental duty without disturbing the regular rise of regi- 
ments, or producing those just grievances and irregularities of promotion that must result 
from associating in the Indian army staff employ with the attainment of permanent rank. 

44. The above corps should in the first instance be> raised as an augmentation. They 
should certainly have no ensigns in them, and perhaps the rank of lieutenant might also 
be dispensed wlth.f The promotion to the junior rank of these corps, whether it 

was 


• i *. a lieutenant-colonel commandant, and a lieutenant-colonel, 
f Appendix No. 10, H. E. Sir T. Bradford’! Letter, December 1826. 
t Appendix No. 19. 

$ Appendix No. 88, Statement of the number of Captain*, and how employed. 

Appendix No. 24. 5 Appendix No, 25, Statement of the Plan. 
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was a lieutenant or captain, should be from the senior ensign or lieutenant of the line ; 
and this effect would be good, so far as it repaired bad fortune in regimental rise. 

45. As the proposed skeleton regiments would have no lieutenant-colonels commandant, 
they would consist of one lieutenant-colonel, 4 one major, five captains and ten lieutenants, 
(if that rank was included) ; and two or three corps would consequently render disposable 
for staff, or to fill vacancies, 34 officers, all of whom would be of some standing in India. 

46. Another question relating to staff employment remains to be examined, on which 

( shall venture some suggestions on points that I believe to be very seriously connected 
with the future efficiency of this army. In treating this subject, i shall divide the staff 
into Military and Civil. Under the first head is theGenerai, the Division, the Brigade, 
the Garrison and the Regimental Staff. 1 consider, also, that in India the officers of the 
Commissariat Department must continue on the military staff of the army. • , 

47. Independent of many other reasons which require this department to be filled by 
officers educated in the army, 1 know no line that derives so much advantage from the 
information brought into it by persons well acquainted with other branches of the service, 
nor one that imparts more useful knowledge to officers who leave it on promotion to 
assume regimental or general command. The greatest difficulty in operations in India, 
is feeding an army, and familiarity with the details by which that is done is an incal- 
culable advantage to an officer. I should, on that and other grounds, deem this department 
an essential branch of military staff; for if it takes men from regimental or general duty, 
it returns them more efficient, supposing always that advancement in it is not regulated by 
a succession by seniority, that must in a series of years make numbers forget other branches 
of their profession, and become fit only for office duties. 

48. Officers who enter into the political line are usually selected for their talent and 
energy, combined with a knowledge of the languages and habits of the natives, ac- 
quired in the course of military service, and when tUey return to professional duties they 
carry with them an experience and information that are most useful. Their occupation, 
indeed, in the political line, often includes much military employment ; and it would be as 
injurious to this class as it would be detrimental to the army not to consider them as a 
branch of military staff. 

49. Officers employed in (he Burvey branch may also be strictly accounted military, 
as their pursuits and studies are calculated to improve them in science, and to fit 
them for the highest stations in their profession, and, above all, the Quartermaster-gene- 
ral's department. 

50. I must place under the head of Civil Staff the Auditor-general’sf department, and 
paymasters, collectors, magistrates, or other officers continued permanently on civil duties. 

51. I think there are many and obvious reasons why persons should be selected from 
the army to fill the various offices in the Pay department, in which they should rise ac- 
cording to seniority, or merit, in the branch they had chosen. No officer should be eligible 
to this line that had not been eight or ten years in India, and who could not find ample 
security. The pay and prospectB in this department would be such as fully to form com* 
pensation to satisfy officers well qualified for such appointments for what they gave up in 
quitting the. military line; and all persons appointed permanently to this branch should 
be struck off tbe strength of the corps to which they belonged. Their promotion should 
cease, and they should retain no further claims upon the military line than that of a right* 
ut the stated period, to the pension of the rank they held when they were nominated to 
the Civil staff. 

52 . This separation of the Auditor-general’s department would not apply to any pettMti 
appointed to act on periods of emergency, but ouly to those who were nominated to the 
fixed establishment. 

59. When 


* Appendix No. 26, Comparative Statement of Expense of three Skeleton Corps, t Vide Appendix No. 27. 
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53. When emergencies, or urgent calls of the service, led to the appointment of military 

officers to be collectors, magistrates, or any other office that was strictly civil, such officer, 
if continued after the emergency had ceased, should be considered as upon the civil staff, 
and be struck off the strength of his corps in the same manner as those belonging to 
the Pay department. ° 

54. To prevent the possibility of this arrangement giving rise to any complaints with 

regard to the unequal promotion it might make in regiments, it should be a rule that any 
vacancy caused by the transfer of an officer to the civil staff, should be filled up by line, 
and not regimental promotion. 1 

55. The army would gain in the number of officers with corps and in promotion* by 
striking off the civil staff, and it would not lose in efficiency by their separation from the 
line, for though there would be no want of qualified and respectable candidates for this 
branch, these would not be officers whose minds were bent upon military duties, or who 
were ambitious of advancement in their profession. 

^ *56. If the suggestions here offered respecting the civil staff are adopted, it will be but 
just to the meritorious officers now in this branch to give them two or three years to 
make up their option whether they will remain in it or return to the military line of the 
service. 

57. To sum up what has been stated. The superior commands proposed to be given 
to the senior officers, and the increased allowance to those in charge of corps, might bo 
expected to preserve and regain the services of the most experienced and distinguished 
men in the army, while the other arrangements proposed would add greatly to the 
number of officers for regimental duty. 

58. These arrangements will no doubt be attended with considerable expense, but it has 
been assumed that this expenditure has already been contemplated by the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, wno have considered that it is justified by the necessity which 
exists of preserving and improving the efficiency of the Indian army. 

59. The facts 1 have adduced will, I think, prove that, as far as that of this Presidency 
is concerned, there is a considerable danger, if some change is not made in the present 
system, of a deterioration from that high character it has hitherto maintained. 

60. I am quite aware of the numerous and serious objections which may be offered to 
what I have proposed, but they are the best and most expedient that I can devise. 

61. The case is surrounded with too many difficulties and embarrassments to give a 
hope of remedying every evil, but l must conscientiously state my conviction, that nothing 
short of some such measures as I have proposed will give health and vigour to a branch of 
the service, which in its decay must involve that of our empire. 


• The period that officer* served in the line would be one of probation as to character and fitness for the duties of 
the Pay department, and promotion would be accelerated by their transfer to this branch. Tins last i* an important 
consideration ; for in an army that rises* as that of India must continue to do, upon the principle of seniority, it is almost 
impossible to devise exjwdientp that will save it from that stagnation into which k is so prone to seniority. Amongst 
others, benefit has been justly anticipated from permitting, under strict regulation, the sale of commissions and ex- 
changes with His Majesty's array j but I have elsewhere (a) given my sentiments very hilly upon both these points. 

. (•} Vld. Political HUtory of India, vol. U. pp. 81 J, Slfi, *13, m 
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(No. 1.) 

RETURN of the Officers belonging to Three Regiments of Light Cavalry, and Two 
European and Twenty-six Native Infantry, on the Bombay Establishment. 


— 

Colonels, 

4c. 

Licut.- 

colotiela. 

Major*. 

Captains. 

Lieut*. 

Ensigns* 

TOTAL. 

Native Cavalry 3 Regiments 


l 

3 

6 

30 : 

h 

43 

European Infantry, 3 ditto . . 

— 

1 

1 

4 

13 ; 

8 

37 

Native ditto 26 ditto 


3 

9 

54 

197 

91 

354 

Total . . • • 

•+m 

5 

19 

64 

330 

1»3 

424 

On the Staff; 








Native Cavalry 3 Regiments 

! 1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

MM. 

11 

European Infantry, 2 ditto 

— 

i 


4 

3 


8 

Native ditto 26 ditto 

3 

9 

8 

56 

38 

— * 

114 

Total . . . . 

4 

13 

9 

63 

45 

— 

133 

On Furlough, Europe : 








Native Cavalry 3 Regiments 

9 

MM 


c 

6 

J 

15 

European Infantry, 2 ditto 

3 

Ml 

1 

9 

4 


9 

Native ditto 26 ditto 

23 

H 

9 

90 

35 

3 

• 94 

Total . . . . 

37 

.4 j 

10 

28 

35 

4 

118 


ABSTRACT. 


— 

| Colonels, 

■ &c. 

Lieut- 

eolouels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Lieuts. 

Ensigns. 

TOTAL, 

Effective, doing duty, with 31 Reo 

giments j 

On Staff employ, and other Ap* ) 

pointmenta J 

On Furlough 1 On Sick Certificate 
to Europe, j On Prj^e Affairs. ,’ 1 

4 

6 

21 

5 

12 

6 

8 

12 

9 

7 

3 

64 

63 
■ 19 

9 

330 

45 

31 

4 

113 

3 

1 

434 

133 

66 

46 

ToxaS ’ 1 .. .. 

3 1 

31 

31 

155 

3»o 

! 117 

669 


(True Abstract,) 

Adjutant-general’s Office, (Signed) ED. FREDERICK, • 

I4th December 1827. Lieutenant-colonel,M.S. 
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(No. 2.) 

Para. S. “ The security of our possession in this country must chiefly depend on our 
military power.” 

Para. “ The improvement of our military system is our flrst and most important care.” 
Lord William Bentinck’s Minute while Governor of Madras. 

(True Extract:) 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(3.)— Reply 
of Major-General 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
13th Feb. 1832. 


(No. 3.) 

Sir Thomas Munro's Letter on the State of the Madras Army to the late President of the 

Board of Control. 

( *We must mingle the two services by permitting exchanges under certain limitations; 
and we must make them one, at a particular point, by rendering officers who have attained 
the rank of colonel or major, eligible to employment in nil parts of the world ; and we must 
show that honorary marks of distinction, and the office of tne Commander-in-chief, are not 
exclusively reserved for one service.” 

(True Extract :) 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 4.) 

Mr. Elph in stone’s Minute, in reply to Sir Charles Colville’s Letter, 19th September 
1824, states, “that the distinctions complained of (Company’s officers having the greater 
number of commands while many of those officers were junior to those of His Majesty’s 
service) were not so great as apprehended by the Commander-in-chief, as the commands 
were as equally distributed as political circumstances rendered expedient, and had an Euro- 
pean regiment (King’s) been sent to Mhow, and the 4th Dragoons to Baroda (as was in agitu- 
tion), the two best commands would be filled by King’s officers.” 

(True Copy:) 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 5.) , 

Sir Thomas Monro’s Letter on the State of the Army. 

« The senior officers who have not regiments must remsip from necessity in India, sub- 
jected to the mortification of seeing the commands of most importance entrusted to the 
King’s officers of equal rank, not from partiality, but from their being younger men and 
fitter for the duty. The officers actually in charge of corps, by the diminution of their 
allowances, and by being more seldom employed than formerly . n < ll8 i m «uish^wmmands, 
have lost in the eyes, both of the junior European officers, and of the Native troops, much of 
that respect which they once enjoyed. The younger part of the European regimenta 
officers, seeing their commanders obliged to give way to His Majesty s offices in almost eve y 
situation where honour is to be acquired, and knowing that after ' the longest cou se 
service their own case wUl be no better, have lost the very hope of distinctions, and with it 
the most powerful incentive to honourable deeds. u 
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. “We must quicken promotion by augmenting the number of officers iti the higher> and 
diminishing that of those in the lower ranks.” 

(True Extract :) 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. 6.) 

Sir Thomas Munro’s Letter on the State of the Army. 

“ We must render the situation of officers commanding the Native corps more respectable 
by higher allowances, and a larger share of authority than they now possess. We must 
remove, as far as may be practicable, all distinctions between the King’s and Company’s 
officers, and we must elevate the Company’s service by making their officers virtually, as 
well ns in form, eligible to every office in India to which those of His Majesty can be 
appointed, and eligible, also, after attaining a certain rank, to employment in Europe-or 
any part of the world.” 

(True Copy 0 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


(No. T.) 

The old establishment, consisting of thirteen regiments of two battalions each (now de- 
nominated twenty-six single regiments), each with one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, and 
two majors, are each divided into two single regiments, with each one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, and one major, consequently the increase has only been of one colonel, thus leaving 
each regiment or battalion with its former number of lieutenant-colonels and majors. 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. * 


(No. 8.) 

The senior officers of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Company’s service present on 
the Bombay Establishment. 


Colonel : 

Fitzgerald, Ilis Majesty’s 20th Foot; 12th August 1819. 
Lieutenant-colonels : 

Leighton, Company’s ; 25th December 1812. 

Sullivan, His Majesty’s 6th Foot; 1st July 1818. 
Wiltshire, ditto Queen’s; 4th December 1815. 
Hcssman, Artillery; 2d February 1816. 

Thomas, His Majesty’s 20ih Foot; 21st January 1819. 
Cleiland, Company’s; 15th April 1819. 

Wilson, His Majesty’s 4th Dragoons; 12th August 1819. 
Whish, Artillery; 11th September 1820. 

Rainey, His Majesty’s Unattached ; 15th August 1822. 
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(No. 9.) 

Sir Thomas Munho’s Letter. 

The conclusion which I would wish to draw from all that has been said is, that if we 
would wish to raise the Company’s army from its present depressed state, wc must make 
the situation of officers commanding Native corps more fixed and respectable. Wc must 
accelerate promotion by a greater proportion of the higher ranks ; and we must draw home 
the senior officers when past the time of actual service, by securing to them a comfortable 
retirement. 

(True Copy.) 

(Signed) Howard Frederick, 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 


" (No. 10.) 

Commander-in-chief’s Letter, 12th December 1826. 

Para. 3. I think it imperatively my duty to call the attention of the Honourable Presi- 
dent and Hoard to the state of the regiments in regard to the number of officers for 
regimental duty. 

Para. 4. His Excellency admits there is no other method of filling tip the staff than from 
the line, but adds, that “ besides the other vacancies, the casualties occasioned by the cli- 
mate, and the propriety of listening to old and sick officers for furlough, the proposed 
increase would not more than meet the demands of the service.” His Excellency proposes 
the vacant commissions (90) to be filled up by an additional major to each regiment. 

Mr. Elphinstone’s Minute, 16th December, replies generally to the above, and then 
proceeds to state : 

Para. 4. We shall find, by the adjutant-general’s list, that the number of officers on the 
stalf, and other duties, does not exceed that contemplated by the Court of Directors. 

Para. 5. “ I nevertheless agree with his Excellency as to the advantage of a large propor- 
tion of European officers, and therefore readily concur to recommend the whole of his 
suggestions to the Honourable Court. 

Second Minute by Mr. Elphinstone. 

Para. 7. If we refer to the state of appointments in 1817, 1818, and 1819, the average 
was then about five per regiment. The last Madras Army List shows the proportion, in 
that long settled Presidency, to be very little less. 

In Bengal also it is considerably more than four ; but the larger the army the less in pro- 
portion wul be the staff. ' 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) Ed. Frederick. 

Lieutenant-colonel, M. S. 
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European officers, and, above all, by allotting eight boys, and a similar number of men, 
the sons of subedars and jemadars, to each corps, with a slight difference of pay. Thi* 
last measure has already had the anticipated effect of removing the prejudices Native 
officers have hitherto entertained of withholding their sons from the army. 

The Governor-general in Council, in a despatch now under consideration, dwells with 
justice on the expediency of having our Native armies, on all points where it is practi- 
cable, similar in their frame and constitution ; hut local circumstances, and particularly 
those connected with recruiting, must create, and continue to create distinctions. Some 
of the provinces of Bengal abound in recruits, and vacancies can be at once sup- 
plied by eligible men. There is greater difficulty at Madras und Bombay, and at both 
Presidencies it has, I believe, been found necessary to give much encouragement to 
obtain a superior class of men ; and nothing certainly has more tended to infuse u spirit 
of attachment in those armies, and to prevent desertions, than the rewards given to dis- 
tinguished Native officers, and the establishment of recruit boys. 

, It may be stated that recruits from Hindoostan will always be obtained iu sufficient 
numbers by the Bombay army, and the number of Purde.-wees now in that body may be 
adduced as a proof of this fact. But admitting it, the oldest and most experienced 
officers of this Presidency are not anxious to see the numbers of this caste of men in- 
creased. They admit their eligibility from robustness of frame and military habits, but 
contend that they are mere mercenaries, have a dislike to those embarkations'^) which the 
troops of Bombay are so liable, and, from having no ties of family (for they seldom or 
ever bring their wives and children), are apt to desert. These objections would in a 
great degree be removed if the Hindoostanees iu the Bombay army could be induced to 
settle, and considering the numbers who have attained the rank of commissioned officers, 
there appears every prospect that this may he effected, if to the measures already adopted 
can be added a pension to their widows. The want of such a fund is with Native officers 
of all castes the most serious grievance. The liberality of Government is often extended 
to the relief of the wives of men who die on service, hut no more, and as they cun save 
little, if any tiling, from their pay, their widows (who have lived in comparative 
affluence) arc left almost objects of charity. Contemplating the advantages of a fund 
that would remedy this evil, I applied to Lieutenant Johnson, First Assistant of the Mili- 
tary Auditor’s Office, and I gave annexed the plan of a fund framed for me by that in- 
telligent officer, which would meet the object, without subjecting Government to any 
extra expense beyond a small donation at its ffrst institution. 

I have had the fullest communications with some of the most respectable Native 
officers of this army, and they are unanimous in their desire to see this plan adopted. 
Its necessity and justice, they observed, are alike obvious, and while it increases their 
respectability, it would, they all said, bind and attach them still more to the service. 

I stated to several the difficulty that might arise from a plurality of wives, hut this 
they seemed to think was more ideal than real. “ We soldiers,” said Purseram Sing,* 
oue of the oldest and most distinguished Native officers of the army, “ have seldom 
more than one wife, and, if it happens otherwise, a punchayet can decide how the pen- 
sion Is to be allotted.” 1 asked this Native officer whether he did not think that, how- 
ever obligatory the subscription should be upon men hereafter promoted, it would not 
be right to leave it optional to subscribe or not with the present Native officers ? “ By 
no means,” said the sensible veteran ; ” put the plan of the fund at once in the orderly 
book. You know the distress in which our families are left by daily memorials for relief ; 
it is almost the only evil of our condition.” This relates to men who are married here, 
and the officers and others from Hindoostan are only deterred from bringing their 
famiU$bJfcom Hindoostan by the , fear of leaving a wife and young children, on their 
dea&h} without support, und at a thousuud miles front their home and kindred. If to the 

distinctions 
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* £unenm Sing is s killsdar of the first class. 
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distinctions recently givett to us old soldiers, and the opening made for our boys, you 
add the establishment of this fund, you will soon sec colonics of Rajpoots in the Bombay 
territories, and no one can object to moderate deduction from his pay for such an object" 

I ton nd the opinions aud impressions of Purseram Sing were those of other Native 
officer* of the 23d regiment at Baroda, who are almost all Hiudoostan men. Oft my 
speaking to them upon the subject, they not only expressed the same sentiments of this 
plan, hut actually desired (ns 1 was informed by Colonel Kennet), in anticipation of its 
adoption, to write immediately to their families, which I desired they should not do till 
it was more matured. Some of them I found had written for their sons, on the publica* 
lion of the order of the 2d December 1829 (No. 427), being unwilling, as they said, that 
men of the Bombay provinces should have the exclusive enjoyment of such benefits. 

The above facts, and the concurring opinion of every experienced officer whom I have 
consulted us to the expediency and policy of this fund, would have led me to recommend, 
it to the Board for immediate adoption, but ufter the letter from Colonel Casement, under 
date the 20th November 1829, 1 deem it proper that the fund should first receive the 
sanction of the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, who will judge its 
merits with reference to the peculiar manner iu which the Native army of this Presidency 
is composed and recruited, which will, with every desire to assimilate, render some distinc* 
tions between its institutions and that of Bengal unavoidable, and particularly in cases 
where an cucouragement is required at one settlement to induce men to enlist and remain 
in the service that is not found necessary at another. 

The subjoined plan of a fund for pensioning widows of Native commissioned officers 
lias been framed upon the following data : 

1st. With regard to the number of subscribers. That all Native officers, as they 
stood on the reduced establishment, be required to contribute, vis. 


Cavalry ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Subadars. Jemadar*. 

... 18 ... 36 

Artillery — Two Battalions : 

Lascars ... ... ... ... ... 

... 8 

... 8 

Golundauzc 

... 6 

12 

Ditto Lascars 

... 6 

... 6 

Sappers ... ... ... ... ... 

... 2 

2 . 

Infantry : 

Including Marine Battalion and Pioneers 

... 226 

.. 226 

Subadars 

... 266 

Jemadars 290 


2d. That the contributions of subscribers be made with reference to the amount of 
their net pay, by deduction of five per cent, from all classes and ranks, which, assuming 
the medium class of subadars to be the average, would give the following sis the annual 
payments by members, and the monthly rate of stoppage from each. 
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ESTIMATE Amount and Rata of Subscriptions. 


— 

Annual Pay 
of 

Medium Class. 

Number 

or 

Subscribers. 

1 

Pay of the 
whole. 

Deduction 

of 

Five per Cent. 

Hate per Mouth 

Cavalry; 

Subadars 

1,218* " 

■ 18 

i 31,924 

lyOifi 

Rs. qn. rcas. 

5 0 29 

Jemidars 

3/8 ' 

36 

13- g <>8 

G80 

1 2 30 

Artillery : 

*/ Golundauze : 
Subadars 

6:4 

6 

, 

1 

3.744 

187 

2 2 40 

Jemidars 

336 

12 

4 , 03 * 

201 

1 

1 1 58 

Lascars : 




1 

1 2 28 

Subadars 

378 

H 

5,292 

264 

Jemidars 

210 

>4 

2,940 

147 

0 3 50 

Sappers : 






Subadars 

624 

2 

1,248 

62 

9 2 40 

Jemidars 

336 

2 

672 

33 

1 1 58 

Infantry : 






Subadars 

624 

226 

1,41,024 

7,051 

2 2 40 

Jemidars 

; 

m 

226 

66,444 

3,322 

1 0 90 


1 

Total Annual Subscriptions .. 

13,043 
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8d. That Government grant a donation at the outset of rupees 10,000, and a sum equal 
to the annual average charge on account of pensions to widows of Native officers during 
the lost ten years, towards defraying the annual expenses of the fund. 


In 1819-20 the actual payments to this class of pensioners were 

1820-21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1888-29 


Rs. qrs. reas. 
8,473 3 48 
8,233 2 50 
9,901 0 20 
10,152 3 0 

9,519 0 60 
8,894 2 20 
7,830 1 20 

7,725 8 60 
7,551 0 60 
7,880 3 80 


Rs. 86,163 1 18 


Showing an average of rupees 8,616. 1. 31. annually. As Government would remain 
charged with the stipends of the already pensioned widows, it might be thought advisable 
to regulifte the annual payment to the fund in proportion to the probable decrease in that 
charge ; by which arrangement any additional expense to the public would be avoided. 
The average diminution in the above years is rupees 606. If, therefore, a grant of rupees 
600, increased yearly by that amount till the full sum of rupees 8,600 be completed, were 

sanctioned 
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sanctioned, the object of Government would be fulfilled, and no extra charge most 
probably be incurred. 

4tl>. That the number of deaths among the subscribers will be in proportion to the 
average of the lost fifteen years, which has proved as undermentioned. 


Subadars. Jemidars. 

1st May 

1814- 15 there 

1815- 16 

1816- 17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- 20 

1820- 21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

3,885 107 4,254 90 


were 188, 

of whom 1 1 died 

in 

that year ; 

213, of whom 7 died. 

197 


5 



214 

• II 

2 

187 


3 



210 

Ml 

7 

195 


7 



214 

• •• 

12 

210 


6 

• ii 


248 

Ml 

8 

222 





253 


6 

243 


19 

• •• 


257 


13 

268 


6 

• •• 


303 

• • m 

4 

290 


6 

• •• 


313 

IM 

6 

298 


4 



316 

IM 

0 

297 


5 

• • • 


317 

IM 

0 

294 


2 



310 

IM 

8 

319 


9 



347 

•#• 

6 

335 


10 

• M 


368 

IM 

5 

342 


8 

IM 


371 

ft » ft 

6 


It appears then that the average number of Native officers in the last fifteen years has 
been 259 subadars, 303 jemidars; and that the average number of deaths in the same period 
has been 7*13 subadars and 6 jemidars, or 2*71 per cent, in the former, and 2 per cent in 
the latter rank. 

Receipts : 

On the data laid down, the gross receipts in the first year would be, 

Interest on Government donation (8 per cent.) 800 

Subscription by Government 600 

Deduction from the pay of Native officers 18,043 


14,443 


Increasing in the ratio of rupees 600 till the 14-15th year, when they would remain 
stationary at rupees 21,643. 

Expenditure : 

The widows to be provided for annually would be determined by the number of subscribers 
in each rank 'multiplied by the rate per cent, of casualties in the last fifteen years, 
expressed by 

266 x 2-71 

■ =720 subadars’ widows. 

100 

290 x2 

=580 jemidars’ widows. 

100 


Total 




13 
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Of which to proportion for the 
Cavalry would be ... 


Infantry ... 


241 


• •• 


18x2.71 

100 

x2 


= 48 subadars’ widows. 


=• 72 jemidars’ widows. 

100 

248x2.71 

'=672 subadars. 

100 

254 x2 

=508 jemidars. 

100 


Total number of widows, annually ... ... 13 


In estimating the expenses, the principal points tor inquiry arc, 1st. What sum could 
a fund, constituted as above, afford to pay on the death of each member } 2d. What 
annuity could be safely granted to the widow of such member in consideration of that 
sum, improving at compound interest at eight per cent. 

There are no data upon which an opinion might be established as to the duration of 
life among Natives, or the probable average age at which wives become widows : perfect 
accuracy is not, therefore, to be looked for in a calculation involving those questions. If, 
however, it be made on the general assumption that the widows will, one with another, 
live twenty-six years after admission on the fund, there will be little cause to dread an 
under estimate of expense. 

It appears above, that the number of pensions annually to be provided would probably 
be thirteen ; and it is found on calculation that thirteen pensioners of rupees 125.2. could 
be furnished for twenty-six years out of the annual receipts, as estimated above, or, in 
other words, a gross monthly pension of rupees 136. 

On a subdivision of this sum made with reference to the different ranks (subadar and 
jemidars) and branches of the service (cavalry and infantry), the stipends of the widows 
might be fixed as follows : 


Widows of cavalry subadars, 

— jemidars 
Widows of infantry subadars 

— _ jemidars 


rupees 15( x48, the number of pensions ... 

... 10( x7l ... ditto 

... 12( x6‘73 ... ditto 

... 8( x508 ... ditto ... ... 


7 20 
?lo 
80-76 
4064 


135.70 


Forming a charge of rupees 1,629 annually for pensions. Of course any other disposition 
of this sum can be adopted that may seem better suited to the case, provided the aggre- 
gate amount does not exceed that laid down. 

A statement, exhibiting the condition of the fund in each year up to the twenty-sixth, 
when it is assumed the maximum of expenditure would be attained, is annexed. It 
appears from it, that the institution would then be in possession of a capital, the interest 
of which, added to the annual contributions by members, would be sufficient at all times 
to pay the number of annuitants then supposed to be receiving pensions (viz. 338). It is 
indispensable thht such a capital should be available when the annuitants are at their 

greatest 
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greatest number, regard being had to the stability of the fund. That the period is more 
distant than tins been assumed is very probable, but in the absence of proper tables show- 
ing die rate of mortality in India, it is impracticable to form a prospective estimate of 
the affairs of an annuity fund, without assuming n certain term up to which each annui- 
tant is supposed to have an equal chance of living. 

It may be proper to state, that according to the generally received theory of 'life in 
Europe, where the expectation is twenty-six years, tile ugc is thirty-four s this is’, how- 
ever, inapplicable to the duration of life in India. 

In the case of a fund for the benefit of widow's, eonjsjstirig of the number of subscribers 
above stated (550), the supposition that the greatest number of annuitants in life together 
will amount to 330, affords good reason to expeetthat the calculations have bee.n made 
on grounds rather favourable to the institution (considered as the party insuring) than 
of Hti opposite character. ‘ v ‘ *< . , » 


PROSPECTIVE ESTIMATE of the Receipts and Expenditure of a Native Military 
Fund, constituted on the Principles lmd down in the preceding Remarks. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Annuitants. 

Annual 

I’uymeiit 

to 

Annuitants. 

Receipts. 

Interest 

at 

8 per Cent. 

Capital; 

REMARKS. 

1 

*3 

1,629 

13.643 

800 

22,816 

Inclusive of Government dona- 

* 

26 

3,258 

14.243 

1,825 

35,626 

tion of 10,000 rupees, j 

3 

39 

4-887 

14,843 

2,850 

48,432 

4 

52 

6,516 

15,442 

3,874 

61,233 


5 

65 

8,145 

16,043 

4,898 

74,029 


6 

78 

9,774 

16,643 

5,922 

86,830 


7 

91 

11,043 

17,243 

6,946 

99,616 


8 

104 

13,032 

17,843 

7,969 

1,12,396 


9 

117 

14,661 

18,443 

8,991 

1,25,169 


10 

130 

16,290 

19,043 

10,013 

1,37,935 


11 

143 

17,919 

19,643 

11,034 

1,50,693 


12 

15b 

19.548 

20,243 

12,055 

1,63,443 


*3 

169 

21,177 

22,086 

20,843 

13,075 

1,76,184 


14 

182 

21,443 

14,094 

1,88,915 

In this year the amount of (he Go- 

15 

195 

24,435 

21,648 

15,113 

2,01,236 

16 

208 

26,064 

21,643 

16,098 

2,12,913 

vernment subscription would 

17 

221 

27,693 

21,643 

17,033 

2,23,896 

be completed, after which’ if 
would remain at Rt. 8,660 per 

18 

234 

29.322 

21,643 

17,911 

2,34,128 

>9 

247 

30.951 

21,643 

18,730 

2,43,550 

annum. 

30 

260 

32,580 

21,643 

19,484 

2,52,093 

* 

31 

373 

34.209 

21,643 

20,167 

8,59,794 


32 

286 

35.838 

21,643 

20,783 

2,66,382 


23 

299 

37.467 

21,643 

21,310 

2,71,868 


24 

312 

39.096 

21,643 

21,749 

8,76,164 



325 

40,725 

21,643 

22,093 

2,79,175 


338 

42,354 

21,643 

22,334 

2 , 80,798 
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EXTRACT from Minute, dated Bombay, 28th October 1828. 

Every class of armed men that we employ have, in an empire like India, their sepa- 
rate value. The first is the cavalry and infantry corps, who constitute our intrinsic 
strength, and who by their courage, discipline, and reputation, overawe our subjects, 
deter the enemies of our power from attack, and secure success on the occurrence of a 
war. In this class may be estimated that European force which, with all its establish- 
ments, we maintain at such great cost, and with which, though we may endeavour 
to limit its numbers, we can never dispense, for it is the very corner stone ol our power 
in India. 
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This force, however, it must be recollected, is limited in its utility to the objects stated. 
It cannot meet the ordinary calls for troops to maintain the peucc of the country, when 
disturbed by refractory chiefs, petty insurrections, or banditti. The cost of tnoviug any 
part of our European troops is great. Their health, which always suffers more or less 
from exposure, is too valuable to be hazarded for subordinate objects ; and they are, 
from other causes, unsuited to that species of service so continually called for to main- 
tain the peace of our extended provinces. 

The impression produced by our European force upon the Natives is limited to that 
of dread to our enemies, und confidence to our subjects ; with the latter, they neither arc 
nor can become the medium of conciliation or attachment. 

Our great armies of regular Native troops, cavalry and infantry, have acquired a dis- 
cipline and perfection that has entitled them to fight with distinction in defence of our 
Indian empire in the same ranks with British soldiers, and to be considered with those as 
constituting, by their numbers, good order and courage, a military strength that is alike 
calculated to preserve peace or give success in war. But though the lesser pay and 
equipments of this body of men, and the climate being congenial to them, admits of their 
being employed on any service, there can be no doubt that their efficiency, as line 
troops, must be impaired, whenever the constant und multiplied calls of the magis- 
trates in times of peace, or the nature of military operations, calls for their division and 
employment in small parlies, or for a departure h um those habits which constitute their 
excellence. 

Our regular Native army not only inspires awe by their courage and discipline, but 
form a strong link with a great body of our subjects, including their relations and con- 
nections, which, however, are almost all found among the lower ranks of the castes to 
which they belong. The fidelity and attachment of our Native troops oftholinc depends 
upon the kind treatment of their officers, regular payment, and expensive establish- 
ments that provide for their comfort in health and in sickness when effective, and sup- 
port them for fife when old, or disabled from wounds. The defect in this branch of our 
army, Which threatens gradually to undermine its attachment, is the impracticability of 
raisiug any person in it above the most subordinate military charge. To reconcile the 
zeal and ambition required to animate the soldier, with such depression, is a problem of 
no easy solution. 

When our military operations were limited, we wanted no other troops than those 
mentioned, but when they became more extended another branch was required. In 
the campaigns of Sir Eyre Coote in 1780-81, in that made by Sir William Meadows in 
1791, and by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, the regular cavalry were so harassed by being 
continually employed in every duty where small parties were required, as to have their 
horses rendered unfit for service after one cumpuign. Besides this effect, it was dis- 
covered that, though admirable troops in line, their discipline was injured bv their 
continual detachment on small duties; but though this evil was recognised, die full 
remedy not found until the campaign against Dhondia in 1800, and the war with 
the'iMuhraUas * n 1909, when the contingent of Mysore horse acting under the present 
Duke of Wellington, and the irregulars in the army of the late Lord Lake, but particit- 

r.SN larly 
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larly Colonel Skinner’s corps, fully established the value of this class of troop! of alike 
essential in their line of service to general success as any part 6 ( our army'. 

There was another great advantage found in the reputation thebe' corps established. 
Though acting under the superintendence of European Officers, their construction 
admitted of Natives of the highest rank finding honourable employment uithern. 
They had no more of discipline than was calculated to preserve. order, and ip their 
mode of employment all the habiu of Native warfare were preserved,, deriving life ami 
energy from that personal attachment to their leaders by which such bodies can alone be 
animated. 

The opinions of the two great commanders under wlwm these corps acted, Were, that 
without a class of such troops an army operating intJndia was incomplete i aud it' was 
also their opinion, that unless there was in the construction of these corps principles 
that attached them to the service, they were' the.' mast dangerous persons that could 
be employed, for perceiving they were taken up when neee^ity called, and Oust Off 
when it ceased, they were from natural motives the secret enemies of a state which 
barred them from every hope of permanent employment, in the only line in which they 
could serve. 


This conviction led to an arrangement bping made with tbe Government of Mysore, 
by which it agreed to maintain a body of 4,000 Silladar horse, who have proved ou every 
occasion, and particularly during the lute war ill. 1817-18, the most. useful of auxiliaries 
to our armies. . , . ,, , 

In 1805, the desire of the provisional Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, led to tbe 
disbanding of all these corps, and notwithstanding the earnest appeal ofi iLord Lake, 
Colonel Skinner’s was amongst the number, aud that fine body of men, vyhy hqd per- 
formed such services during the war with the Mahrattas, was discharged cveuwiti^but 
a gratuity. Fortunately the little value given at that time to some, of the, recent. terri* 
torlul acquisitions In Hiudoostan caused a liberal latitude to be given ip , proving, ’^ir 
some of the ressaldurs and old officers and soldiers of this corps, and tjiat,bejng,,tyfteti 
full advantage of, the attachment of these to the Government they had so well sebtypil 
was kept; but their followers, unwilling to enter into our police cqrps,,wei|t to jujn 
the standards of Scindia, Holkar, Ameer Khun, and the Pindarrees.' ‘ l f ‘ 

A very short period elapsed before the Government was compelled to raise .tlity cprpg 
again, and fortunately their leader. Colonel Skinner, to whom they were personalty 
voted, was enabled by large advances from his private means to . rea^emble 
part of his men, and to place .them tinder the same rcssuldars and qmuet^ witQ^J^p^ 

they had before acquired such high distinction. ; 

A singular coincidence of circumstances restored that body of mep tq the sefyipe, \vitb ; 
increased attachment to their leaders. Their services since need not he eiii)m$ri ’ 
they are upon record with those of all other corps of the same riescriptiop, particul 
Colonel Gardiner’s ; and though these corps have been recently reduced lnfoinitj 
they are still ou a respectable footing, and capable of being increased to ally' strength > 
on emergency. . . . 



rvomoay* woicn ovmi m iiiiiuu uurmg uic wur tv viic mu m uktjc auxiiionecty 'QW 
reduced them firom-7>300 to 1,000 men, and. we are *iOW deliberating whiitfi Wtbisigriiilf'' 
body shall be broken up in those parts of its formation that constitute its value, in order, 
to reduce it to a scale less expensive and better suited to their limited duties. iytyiN) 
divided, as proposed, into separate police corps. ‘ 1 ! ' ± 

■ • ■" (Signed)* 


M I < 


-. 1 ". 


• All troop* of thi* class of Bengal, except tbe 5th Irregular hongs »PPear, ter fytoWl AMOpA ktfMJ# 
October 1887, to be borne aa a military charge, though thert are no doubt frequently mplblriid In sior,. 
authority, preserving the peace of the country in which they an stationed. >> • s •»' ‘ ' <r 
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1sV MINUTE' by the Honourable the Governor, dated Bombay, Ut December 1829. 

Tax Court of Director*, in tlwir letter to the Supreme Government, dated 1 5th Feb. 
1B29, when remarking ou tlie multiplication and expense of Revenue Hoards, observe, 

« Connected with the duties of superintendence is an important general question, 
namely) whether Boards are the fittest instruments either of improvement or control, and 
whether both objects might not be more effoctally attained by individual agency. It is a 
common' but true observation, that responsibility is lessened by being divided, and there 
is we believe no doubt that more business can be done by the same number of persons 
acting separately than in conjunction. If . the business of your Revenue Boards is now 
divided) and a distinct portion .allotted to each member, then the utility of such division 
is already (Practically admitted, and the Board may be deemed to exist principally for the 
purpose ot receiving collectively praise or blame for measures, the merit or demerit of 
which belongs exclusively to one of its members. If the business is not divided, it can 
hardly fail of being impeded in its course by incompatible tempers, conflicting opinions, 
and the frequent occurrence of useless discussions. We feel no disposition to under-rate 
the benefits which may sometimes be derived from a free communication of sentiments 
between persons possessing different opportunities of experience and various kinds of in- 
formation, associated by station and animated by the same zeal for the public good; nor 
do We overlook the consideration, that where great interests are at stake, and important 
trusts arc reposed, it is not always expedient that they should be committed to the intelli- 
gence and probity of a single individual, even under the check of subordinate functionaries, 
but we' nevertheless think it deserving of mature consideration, upon which side the 
baltence -of advantage upon the whole preponderates.” 

No Vttoonihg tan more strictly apply than that which the Court of Directors have used 
oh thfe occasion to the Military Board of this presidency, which lias had large and, I may 
add, In' some cases, undefined duties allotted to it, while the members, unpaid for their 
laboufy have had ehch in their order separate, and to them more important duties to 
perform, their very nature often rendering their attention to those of the Board imprac- 
ticable. ‘ . . 


When this Board was first constituted it was directed to consist of, 1st, the Commander* 
in-chief; 
the L , 

mifitarf'ihdSorcgeneral i and a 'principle was approved which directed "that during the 
absetitiC of the Coiflmahdei'-in-cbief, the senior officer of the presidency should act as vice- 
president of the Board. 


*>• * wmm VUKVM MM UM VVIVU V* 

f; 2d, the senior officer at the presidency ; 3d, the senior officer of artillery; 4th, 
ef 1 i^nglriCfer; 5th, ( jlle adjutant-general; 6th, the quartermaster-general; 7th, the 


sul 


The same despatch* detailed the duties of the Board, in which frequent changes have 
ibscha&ftty’beiity fnade ; a change of the most material kind took place from 4th Decem- 
ber 1 %^;^ ;;; j( 

Uie .general staff of the presidency division was nominated Vice- 
prewffsty^, opq. of, much, magnitude, relating to its duties as connected with the Commis- 
sariat department, has been adopted at my suggestion,^ for reasons elsewhere stated, and 
has already been attended wiUi the -happiest results.^ 

Xbpsi? #£t w fdl Of consideration of -the nature -and character of the duties of 

thj$ BQardi.ih^yaoocopieid my. attention. for the lost twelve months, and I am quite pro- 
paped^if.paqpi jwd^ to oiBcussjtbcm in the fullest manner; but it will be, I trust, sufficient 
oi . jtiiisv A'- ^ <,r 




Presidency division of the army, was appointed to a seat at the 

the ordinary duty of at- 


MmtOT Bf dHSWfeidenk (bF^p4rpo«^ of. relieving the Commander *iu-chW from 

flfffeM wMft Ian dijiifciflt to do ao. 

s^SFF ! ' • 

$ In Minute on tMtabfcconmutMy-gsnenrs Report. - — 
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for the objects I hare in view, to establish that the 1 Military Board, however useful and 
necessary when first instituted, has, frotn a variety of causes, ceased to.be, in many in- 
stances, so efficient an instrument as could be desired for purposes *>f check and •control. 
Abuses have in many branches of the service attained a head, which completely shows 
that where responsibility is not direct, and audit prompt, multiplied shsqK* P: n d weial 
documents may for a period tend more to prevent than promote detection ,pf. neglect pr 
delinquency.* • ; ... i - 

The Military Board has been recommended by the rank, character* and information 
of those of whom it is composed ; and it has been an additional recommendation of .this 
institution that it bus performed its duties .without, p^jc 5 but in examining, the subject 
closely, it will be found, that as the army of this. Presidency increased, tl»q duties tff.tM, 
different heads of departments have increased to adegree that limited them, more, and 
more to particular lines, and made it almost impossible for them to give their attention 
to the general questions that come before the Board, while the very circumstance, of not 
receiving pay, though it might not cheek zeal, must prevent the duties of the Board being 
deemed not so obligatory as those for which they were personally more directly respon- 
sible, and iu the receipt of liberal salaries. The consequence has been that in usage each 
member has lmd the conduct almost exclusively of matters relating to his other depart- 
ment, and he has thus obtained for all lie did or recommended to be done as an indi- 
vidual, tbe sanction of a Board of which he was a member. This Is ndt Mated in dero- 
gation of the Military Board. It has been, in my opinion, a better eolirsd than if useless 
discussions and controversies had impeded its proceedings and delayed, still more than 
its forms arc calculated to do, the progress ol public measures and military arrange- 
ments. But it is obvious that this practice, while it takes from the individual at the 
head of a department the greater part of his responsibility, has the evil effeetof placing 
Government in a situation which exposes it to the dilemma of an apparent difference of 
opinion, on a military question, with a Board composed of all the principal military staff 
of the army, with the Commander-in-chief as its president, and a general on the staff 
vice-president, in cases where, in fact, the opinions or propositions of one member of the 
Board were only at issue. ’ ' 

To understand this matter fully, it is necessary to advert to the rank and duties ot 
those who compose the Military Board at this Presidency. 

The Commander-in-chief is President, but from his various and important duties sel- 
dom attends; indeed, it cannot he desired otherwise. It would be unseemly tO'Bdvd Mid 
in frequent controversy with his own stuff, and adverse t to the principle' ort wMfeH J the 
Board is constituted, to have any of its members act iu it spirit of dereretttJe to tnd pre- 
sident. 1 * •' 


it 


Independent of these reasons for a Commander-in-chief not continuing fti tli is, Board, 
appears to me to be a principle of much importance that this 1 high Officer shbuld 


1 Jf 1WL1 I 


uJL*.... 


• This bos been fully stated in my Minute on the Commissariat, undVr date 1 tfth Jitfy 1829, irlpariu 16, df SVMA l 
have observed. “ It is the defect of officers, and one which grows with tbe multiplication of tUeUTiHMnin> nota- 
tion to forms and to the exact fulfilment of their necessary and relative duties ^upersede^ii^wrent.tagW/^hp Idfbta 
object of their establishment ; and never was the fact more verified than on this occasion, we find, daring the pro- 
tracted period of twayears, the public defrauded anil rohlnxl to ti great efctent, under tfreutaitMM itaU tweens almost 
impobaiblc should have escaped detection, from the marks of obvious ftugery on many Of t^e 
balances, and the unaccounted for disbursements} whilst the alightwt departure froip, t/ift- usimT fo||pr * 
trifling mistakes or irregularity in the observance of usage, ftre nrotijni daily to the ndtfce tafiamsl 
Government. lam far fttim desiring to attach blame to individuate at the head ot oJMMV’tatpse&i <ati 

competent to their respective duties, or more vrorthyof the truatrepoied m them by GoyefnnH^tJjlt^ 
stole they should personally superintend overy part of their tyfgc establishments ; and I amawargjqf umz, fj^P® 

minor branches of these being strictly regulated by pi escribed forms f the observance of IWWM 


minor orancues 01 lucse oeing sincuy reguwcu uy pitrnwivcu ivuub, vuw whkitww m w»#«v* 
for a period to conceal, Instead of aiding in the detection of fraud f but l adduce thi feettPl 
necessity of better regulated and more effective control than now assists upon ( the welfif tail ^ 
not too often repeat my conviction that tbe object will be frustrated, and wot forwarded, by the 
forms, and vouchers, and by every thing that creates delay, injurious to th# sefvltffii' whMlt iStefilfs , 
bility and prompt audit." 1 ■ ,fI ,f M 
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only consider questions that iuvoive finance as a Member of Council, ami were he to 
take an active port in the deliberation of the Military Board on such subjects, or in 
any way influence their proceedings, much inconvenience and embarru-Miicnt must 
result. 

The circumstances above stated operate, and 1 think beneficially, to prevent the fre- 
quent attendance of the Commander-in-chief at the Board, and his duties at which are 
besides liable to be interrupted by his frequent visits to the different stations of the army. 
For all these reasons I deem his continuing as president, even should lie remain, seems 
to me inexpedient. > 

A vice-president has been nomiitated 1 to the Military Board at Bombay, ami the ap- 
pointment,' as a temporary measure, was no doubt expedient, and the employment of a 
general' officer' on the staff on this duty was practicable when his duties were limited to 
the island of Bombay and its vicinity. But I mean to propose, when an answer is re- 
ceived frotp Madras, that the Southern Mahrattn country he joined to the Concan as a 
division ; amfthrit the head-quarters of the general officer be removed from the Uiaml of 
Bombay, where he neither has nor can have one man under his command, to Belgaum. 

If this arrangement is made, no duties lie can have at the .Military Board can be put 
for oue moment in competition with those of the military command Brigadier-general 
Leigbtoty and Ips successors will have to exercise. The frequent absence cannot but in- 
terfere with those of vice-president of the Military Board, in a degree which tnu»t 
greatly detract even from the utility of the services of the present officer filling this situa- 
tiqjj, mid Mould wholly destroy all value of those of one of less knowledge and experience 
that) Brigadier-general Leighton. 

■The) auditor-general has sufficient duty in bis own department, and though lie takes tlio 
contingent accounts to the Military Board, 1 cun affirm their audit is confirmed but 
.never entered upon by the Board, oilier members of which, occupied in their separate 
.'departments, having neither the information nor the leisure to enable them to attend to 
the subject. The same observations apply in a great degree to the chief engineer and 
commandant of artillery, who, having the sanction of the Board given to all their mea- 
sure become almost irresponsible heath of offices, instead of being directly amenable to 
Government for the conduct of their respective departments. 
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, ,. T^CtflUgrter master-general has also distinct duties which would be better carried on, 
ai]id,.>ut^more economy and less delay, if he was made directly responsible. This de- 
pa|!tiujqit is much under the comiuundcr-iu-chicf, and would always be regulated by him 
.tpdjrprt cqmmpnications with Government. 

Besides, the quartermaster- general and adjutant-general are officers of his stuff, ami 
liable,. from; his visits, to the different stations of the army, to be frequently absent from 
tW Presidency, and consequently to be of little use to the Military Board, the duties of 
which, I have no hesitation in stating, ure chiefly, if not entirely, carried on by the heads 
of departments or by the secretary; the former being seldom checked in their proposi- 
tions or .proceeding* by the other members of the Board, though relieved by it of direct 
responsibility, and the latter, with much the greatest proportion of actual duly, is alto- 
gether at) Irresponsible officer. 

. ' The exceptions that occur to this usage are rare. The nomination of a vice-president 
before noticed, Which has. given the Board for a period the aid of Brigadier-general 
%> dqqbt been beneficial from the knowledge this experienced officer has 
aequiredou different stations of every branch of the service, aud he has, l am satisfied, 
been Hbld to effect much good by his suggestions and opinions in every department but 
UiS diitlei Wtfst frequently have interrupted his Inbours at the Board. Besides 
^Tqere^sed'afh^el' ot hiscomraand will make it quite impossible to combine the exc- 
eption of h|s impcfrtattt dntiCs as a general Officer or a division with those of vice-presi- 

if he C0tjld,we cannot hope for a successor equally quali- 

fira for both duties.. 
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ermiiwinf. To the reasons stated, and for many others grounded ou recent inquiries .1 'am quite 

M ) Henhr satisfied that a complete change of system, which divides among the different departments 

of Major General t0 which they beloug the duties now performed by the Military Board, spill essentially 
Si r j. Malcolm, tend t0 promote both the economy and efficiency of the public service. . 

ISsh Feb. 1838. Such change, I am further satisfied, will immediately decrease expense and establish* 
inents, and enable Government to introduce shorter and more simplified forms, conse- 
quently much easier of check and control than they are at present. Not only th.o beads, 
but the different branches of the service will ha vet heir character associated with the suc- 
cess of a system which reposes a confidence \yhjch cannot be abused by ;an individual 
without, in some degree, implicating* the branch.of the army to which, be beloug*. Much 
has been done withiu late years to give elevation of principle to the public service of India.. 
Great abuses have been corrected and no sources of indirect profit are now sanctioned 
by usage ; many establishments and rules therefore, which wereessential formerly, may at 
present be deemed not only unnecessary but calculated to have evil effects. With.s.uch 
impressions, and on the grounds of the facts 1 have stated, 1 'shall proceed to lay before 
Government the plan 1 propose for the execution of the duties of the Military Board, 
merely stating, that I consider it to be quite indispensable to complete the reform so 
happily commenced on the Commissariat and other branches of the Military expenditure 
of this Government, lu the Ordnance branch particularly, ‘ I anticipate, for reasons l 
shall hereafter detail, the greatest reductions from a complete reform in this:system in 
all that relates to its various and important duties. By the late orders of Government 
the commissury-general is unfettered as far as regards his detail duties,- and vetted with 
authority for conducting his own department ; the supplementary Regulation for that 
officer’s guidance, as regards the making of all supplies suggested by the Cohimitte*,- of 
which Brigadier-general Leighton was president, providing as far to possible- against the 
recurrence of those irregularities by which the public interests have oil late so materially 
suffered. •' * 

It Is, in my opinion, desirable that the heads of every other department shOuUf'altO 
have a certain fixed responsibility attached to them individnally, frotrtWhlCh they con- 
sider themselves, and are in fact, relieved, by acting in the name of the Board, 

The commandant of artillery might be vested with authority to control' All matters con- 
nected with the Ordnance department, exercising his power over the Grand Arsenal, 
Gun-carrage and Gun powder departments, holding himself responsible to Government 
for regulating everything connected therewith ; acting with vigour and promptitude 
on all occasions of need, and making his reports direct to Government for sarnetfonor 
approval, transmitting only the accounts and returns of the departments’ Iff question CO 
be audited and adjusted by an officer specifically appointed for that duty. > All indent* for 
stores for supplies for the use of the different departments countersigned by him to be 
considered sufficient authority for being complied with. On the aid this officer may ; 
require I shall hereafter give iny sentiments. ■ • ■> •* '?'• 

The chief engineer, in like manner, and on the same principle, might be rested wftb ( 
authority for controlling all matters connected with estimates for buildings and' repair?^ 
submitting them direct to Government with his observations upop tbem^ift, the/ tome 

manner as he does at present in the Civil department. - , . f . .v m* ; 

The auditor-general to be responsible to Government for conducting nnUOffi d&ttU' 
nectcd with the contingent expenditure ; and he rody fotnvard hiscohtingeutUsfoldqhit 
authority direct, instead of laying them, as he has hitherto done, before die Military 
Board, where they never have and never can undergo any examination, and are oqjy 
noticed in cases of an extraordinary nature. , >*■» , « " j *i;i . V* * * - * > 

The quartermaster-general also to be rested with authority fdr reigidetlng,.unrt<^tifci ' 
orders of his Excellency the Commander-in-chief, every thing connected with 


• Thfatome wuoa* 
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Barrack departments, for the purpose of being submitted to Government, transmitting 
tHe ufrrta'lrefnmas at present { and with respect to indents, acting iu the same manner 
as ndtleed for the' guidance Of the commandants of artillery. 

Su?h responsibility being established, all the correspondence and vouchers now 
received at the Military Board would be thrown into direct channels, and nothing would 
remain but the Audit and Account department of stores, which could be better performed 
by a deputy secretary and auditor of Ordnance returns and stores, subordinate to the 
secretary to Government in the Military department, that any other mode ; am] a com- 
mittee dt the Presidency, Composed of such officers* as Government may hereafter nomi- 
lVBte, flight ait annually for the passing 6f unfits, a duty now performed by the Military 

i , ^ , , f * 

This change would require some increase of the power of officers iu command of 
divisions, whose latitude of action being extended, would, I am assured, be attended with 
most beneficial and ecouomical results. On this and other points connected with the 
present change of system I shall give my opinion hereafter; in the mean time, if my 
colleagues approve tliearrangcments I have stated, I propose the following Order being 
i^ed; . 

The Honourable the Governor in Council, in order to maintain the principle of 
direct 'responsibility, and to promote reforms which are alike calculated to decrease 
labour and to simplify and accelerate business, is pleased to suspend, until the pleasure 
ot,tUe Court of. Directors is known, the functions of the Military Board, and to direct that 
the, heads of departments, at present members of that Board, he henceforth severally 
invested with authority to regulate and control all matters connected with their different 
departments,, to take effect from 1st January 1830, from which date the functions of the 
Military. Board m II cease, and. all accounts and returns, hitherto forwarded to it, be in 
future transmitted to the secretary to Government in the Military department, or to his 
deputy, fhe auditor of Military store accounts and returns, who is placed immediately 
under the secretary to Government in the Military department. 

“ The coriiroandaut of artillery, in exercising authority over the-Grand Arsenal, Gun- 
cayripge, and Gunpowder departments ut the Presidency, is likewise to be (he channel 
of rcfenjnpe, oil. subjects of the Ordnance department, from out-stations, ami is empow- 
ered , to promptitude and decision on all occasions that may call for it, making 

his duet to Government for sanction or approval, as the ease may require. 

“All indents for supplies for the use of these departments, countersigned by the eotn- 
mandantof artillery, to be considered sufficient authority for being complied with, he 
being' responsible to Government for the correctness and propriety of them. In like 
manner,; .and, upon tbe same principle, the chief engineer will regulate matters eon 
nectfidiwitk, buildings and repairs, submitting estimates for public works, with every 
requisite information thereon, direct to Government. 

‘-‘The MBitary auditor-general will, in a similar manner, forward his contingent lists 
direct 4o Government for sanetioo. 


. “-Tha Quartermaster- general is to regulate matters connected with ids own and the 
Barrack department, in communication with his Excellency the Coinmandcr-in-chief, by 
wldck meansro degree oPefficiency will be Introduced, and responsibility established, that 
cagj|pi./^,tt))be productive of public benefit.” 

UtHW^thle Order; atramfer ofsdch part of the establishment of the Military Board as 
was tieCesMry fdr the ditties wbuld tie made t6 the Military department of the secretary 
and auditor of the Military store accounts, and returns" vTould be placed. The writers 
and affftuotflfts j&ftbc Military. Board, not required, "would be considered according' to 
th&i.gjpiinttii jdiiv lrM?u;r>K: - i ' 1 1 '' 

IllPfeSinedlate reduction of this arrangement will be considerable ; but this saving 
. — w- , would 
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• I should suggest the town-m^jor, agent for clothing, and barrack-master. 
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wonld have been no motive with me fur proposing the suspension even of an establish* 
nient that lias been so long sanctioned by my superiors. I have been led to make this 
proposition, from a conviction of its being essential to promote arrangements in which 
both economy and efficiency arc involved. I am assured it will much simplify public 
business, and diminish unnecessary vouchers to a great extent. 1 am satisfied it will, by 
doing so, increase our means of check and control over public expenditure ; that it will 
prevent delays, which often add to loss of time heuvy loss of money ; and that, while it is 
calculated to stimulate the active and honourable to exertion in their respective depart- 
ments, it will bring under the more direct and early notice and correction of Govern- 
ment all that are wanting, either in competence or integrity. 

The proceedings of Government upon this subject should be early forwarded to the 
Court of Directors, who will hually decide whether the Military Board is to be restored 
to the exercise of its functions, or abolished. 

The arrival in England of Lieutenant-colonel Fearon, who lias been eight years secre- 
tary to the Board, will enable the Court to make any further inquiry they may deem 
necessary. 

That officer possesses the most minute knowledge of every part of this question, and is, 
from that circumstance, and his general acquaintance with the different departments of 
the service, competent to give the Court (to whose favourable notice he should be recom- 
mended) very valuable information. 

1 regret much 1 was not able to prepare this Minute sooner, as 1 desired the Board 
should have received the opinion of our late colleague, Lieutenant-general Sir T. Brad- 
ford ; but the details 1 had to go through were so numerous, that I conld not bring it to 
bis consideration before lie was on the point of being relieved ; and he declined entering, 
at that period, upon the consideration of a measure of such importance. I can assure bis 
Excellency, Lieutenant-general Sir S. Beckwith, that it is with regret I am compelled to 
call his attention, so soon after he has assumed the command of the army, to a proposi- 
tion that makes so serious a change in the mode of controlling Military expenditure, but 
many circumstances forbid delay ; and 1 can only hope his Excellency will be satisfied I 
would not, without the fullest deliberation, and unless I had been completely convinced 
of its expediency, have made a proposition of such magnitude. 

(Signed) J. Malcolm. 

>v> 


EXTRACT from a Minute by Sir J. Malcolm, dated 30th November 1830. 


Military. ; 

56. Soon after my arrival in India in 1827, my attention was given to effect Uie neQgs- 
sary reforms in the Bombay army, mid to suggest such measures as I deemed necessity 
to promote its efficiency. I recorded my sentiments* most fully on its actual con- 
dition, and made sucli suggestions as uppeared expedient to promote its discipline, to 
reward merit, and to maintain the high feeling and character which it had established^ 
The subjects to which 1 recommended the attention of the CCurtof Directors In this 
Minute are still before them, and will, I trust, receive their early notice. They etiibnihe 
matter which I muct consider of much importance as connected with the'eflMtavc? tof 
this army. 


57. At 
meat in 


Appointment of Killahdarg, t 

t a period that it became my duty to effect reduction of numbers and establiih-' 
the army of this presidency, 1 was anxious to temper such reforms wftb jjjpafllip' 


ns *f 




* Vidt Minute, 25th March 1828. 
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that gave every encouragements the Native officers, facilitated recruiting, and pre- 
vented desertion, at the same time , that they confirmed the attachment of the sepoys 
to, Government.'* The modifications of the commands of the hill-forts in the Deccan 
presented an opportunity of raising some of the old and most meritorious Native 
officers to distinction at a very trifling expense. The claim of this class of men, to whom 
we have owed, and must continue to owe much, to honorary reward had been treated 
with more neglect than at Madras, where distinctions were frequently conferred with a 
parade^nd ceremony that gratified their feelings, and was no doubt one of the causes 
of that military spirit and attachment to their colours which distinguishes that army, from 
which desertion, under any circumstances, is almost unknown. Certainty of provision in 
his old nge, or when disabled by wounds, and a prospect of reward for long and distin- 
guished service, must ever be the principal motives of attachment of a soldier to the Go- 
vernment under which he serves ; and in no service are those feelings so necessary to the 
welfare of the empire, and in none can they lie more easily engendered and maintained, 
than ip the native armies of India. 


S8. At the same time that there was an anxiety to reward merit, every care was taken to 
■avoid abuses, and not to create unnecessary expense ; and the Commander-in-chief was 
requested to be particular in his selections of the persons destined for the purposed honours. 
None under thirty years’ service were admitted. They were divided into three classes. 
The first only was admitted into the privileged! orders of the Dcccan. Most of those 
promoted <had served the Honourable Company for forty years, ami one subadar of 
very distinguished character had eaten and earned their salt, as lie expressed it, for fifty 
yearn., 


69,r The anniversary of “ Assnye” was oliosen for the ceremony of investing the killali- 
•dars in their commands. His Excellency the Commander-in-chief attended, the brigude 
at Poona were drawn out, and the honours were conferred by mu in person in a manner 
that made a deep impression upon the troops present, ami rapidly spread a spirit of exul- 
tation and rejoicing through the Bombay army. This was cll’ccted at an increased ex- 
pense, not exceeding 800 rupees per mensem. A still greater encouragement was given 
to Native officers, by granting their sons (limited to a certain number per battalion) a 
higher rate of pay! than the other sepoy boys, and granting them an exemption from cor- 
V pqr4,]P|Uiuihmcnt.§ 

60. Deserving and old Native officers have been appointed to the command of the local 
sebundies of the Concan, and also the Ahmednuggur provincial corps, a measure which 
promises in many ways to be attended with beneficial results. || 


61. To allow the sepoys greater means of providing for their children, and to bring up 
4 face of 'men attached to corps, and to consider it as their home, 1 concurred in a propo- 
sition of his Excellency the late Commander-in- chiefs for making a small increase of boys 
to each corps, from a conviction that it would not only add to the efficiency of the army, 
and increase its attachment, but be an ultimate saving, from preventing desertions. All 
these Hopes We been realized through this and similar arrangements. 




” .. *••• Native Military Fund. 

6ft* I. proposed, vin order to render stronger the attachment of the Native army towards 
Government, the establishment of &.Native military fund, to provide pensions to the widows 
of Natfro officers.*,*. > l , considered that this measure would induce toe Hindoostnnccs and 
• 1 other 
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* 


, • Vide Minutes, 2d .November 1828, 34 January 1822, 3d October 1829s 

Glass have elwimption from pahriwal arrest in civil suits, and are called upon as evidences by a letter instead of 
• eomftn Bumtnoos. 1 * 


(' One rupei per mensem was the increase sanctioned* $ Vide Minute, 14-th September 1829. 

* Vide Minute, 12th November 1828* 1 See Sir Thomas Bradford's Minute* 

•• Vide Minute, 27th January 1830. 

y. 2 O 
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otlier foreigners in our ranks to settle in the Bombay territories, thereby benefiting 
them by a considerable expenditure, which is at present sent out of our provinces, and 
also that it would in due time afford facilities of recruiting a fine body of men in our own 
districts. This measure, however, though including no additional expense, has not been 
sanctioned by the Supreme Government, the objection being that no such fund exists in 
Bengal, and thut it is expedient to avoid distinctions of rewards and institutions of the 
Native armies of the three Presidencies. 

63. I have particularly dwelt, in a letter to the Governor-general, which is upoiyecord, 
upon the subject of encouraging our Native armies, and the difficulty of rendering uniform 
these rewards which it may be expedient to confer upon the Natives of whom they ore 
composed. 

64. “ I have of late (I observed in this letter) noticed this subject in several Minutes, 
in reply to suggestions and instructions from your Lordship in Council founded on general 
principles of making our arrangement respecting Native troops similar at the three Presi- 
dencies, and expressing apprehensions lest giving encouragement to the Native army at 
one Presidency might create discontent in another. That this consideration has not be- 
fore met with attention, is to be referred to the distance at which the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay acted, the different races of whom they were formed, and their dif- 
ferent habits of life. There has been no occasion to give that encouragement to the frugal 
Rajpoots, who are the cultivators of the provinces of llimloostan, that Inis been found 
necessary to attach the Mahomcdans of the Carnatic and the Hindoos of the Northern 
Ci rears at Madras, and to induce the inhabitants of the Northern Concan and Deccan to 
enter the ranks at Bombay; but there can be no doubt that the pension of Native officers 
of distinction, the line establishment of boys attached to their corps, and the regimental 
depot formed at the recruiting stations at Madras, have accomplished their object in fixing 
the attachment of the army to their colours, and their forwardness to march and embark 
in every service, as singularly evinced on the late occasion of the war in Burma.* 

65. “ Desertions, as I have already remarked, are almost unknown in that army ; artd 
I have shown that the same causes herd produced the same effect at Bombay. Recent 
and most minute examination into this and other subjects connected with the public 
service of this Presidency has quite convinced me, that if the principles upon which 
measures are founded, and the effects produced by them, are not very carefully.eonsi- 
tiered, the objects ot true economy may be often sacrificed; and I have seldom known 
this fact more clearly elucidated than by the papers I have had to examine, regarding the 
past ami present condition of the army of this Presidency, the general result of which l 
have already noticed. 

“ The late approximation of our Native armies certainly requires more attention than 
was formerly given to similarity of measures in regard to’ them ; but there are so many 
opposite usages ami feelings, as well as local circumstances, to be considered, that lids 
object must be the work ot time. Great care and caution are also necessary, for ‘most 
serious injury may be indicted by an order tlmt apparently rests upon indisputable 
general grounds but is inapplicable to the particular case. Before any measure 
connected with the improvement of our Native army is rejected at one Presidency because 
it has not been found’ necessary at another, it should be ascertained, in the first placed 
whether there are not local causes and considerations that render it wise and expedient 
where it has been adopted; and in the next, whether, juicing tfie principles upon which 
it is founded, and the effects it is calculated to produce, it is not worthy of inntatidtf.’* 4 '* , 

Poornh Auxiliary Horse. ' 

66. I found the irregular corps of “ Poona Auxiliary Horse” still retained on their 

orighitfl 

* Vvk Sir Thoms Mumo'i Correspondence. 
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original establishment of men. They were reduced immediately to 1,000 men, and 
prospectively to 800, as had been proposed by my predecessor.* 

. 67. With my intimate knowledge of the utility, not only in the military, but in a poli- 
tical view of men who ere admirably fitted for all the duties of irregular troops, as well 
as for acting under the civil authority as police corps, it was with great regret that I 
carried this reduction into effect ; but the necessity of decreasing the expense of our 
military establishment left me no alternative. In my Minute (as per margin f) 1 have 
fully entered into the consideration of our irregular force. They are most useful, as 
savi'ngt our regular cavalry from many of those harassing duties which so frequently 
destroy their efficiency before they are brought into contact with the enemy. They 
afford employment to natives of higher rank than those who enter on regular service ; 
and this adds in a great degree to the value of such corps in a political view. 

68. In the same Minutes l have shown the happy results that, on like occasions, 
enabled Government to avail themselves of the services of Colonel Skinner’s corps in 
Hindoostan, in consequence of according ennuis of Government lands on certain condi- 
tions of service, 8cc. to the reduced men of that corps, and proposed a similar experiment 
here, for inducing men of good character, and who had cluiin for service, to locate in 
the Deccan, on the frontier of Guzcrat, and in Cundeish. 

Extra Battalions abolished. 

69. The brigade at Poonah had formed their light companies into a light infantry 
battalion, to which a commandant and adjutant were attached. The continuance of such 
a corps not being required by any necessity that warranted the expense, it was disconti- 
nued ; and at the same period a considerable reduction was effected by ihc conversion of 
the Atnuednuggur provincial battalion into a police corps, and placing it at the disposal of 
the civil authorities, a measure by which their efficiency for their actual duties was 
greatly promoted.^; 

Arlillcrij. 

, 70. The battalion of artillery at Matoonga being unhealthy, that anil other considera- 
tions led tne to propose its being removed to the central and healthy station of Ahmcd- 
nuggur, a measure that, besides other beneficial results, was attended with reduction of 
expense.^ 

71. The troops of horse artillery have been reduced from six guns to four, and the 
mules and horses of the foot artillery disposed of, and replaced by bullocks; animals 
that experience has proved equal to the service, and that are not so expensive as horses, 
or so difficult to be procured as mules. fi 

Engineers . 

72. In my Minute referred to in the margin, If I have made several observations upon 
the chief engineer’s revised code of that department. 1 have there shown that the 
greatest benefit will result from engineers being only employed on works requiring 
scientific knowledge; and that common repairs, ami even the erection of ordinary 
buildings of limited cost, may be made over to the heads of departments. The advantages 
of the system are more fully stated in the reply of the letter of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors of the 31st of March last. I have fully detailed, in my Minute uoted in the 
mafgiti, the measures adopted for the revision of the Engineer department, modifying it 
ht conformity with the directions of the Honourable the Court, aud can only add, that I 

consider 


* tab.Coneultation, 14th May 1888. and Minute of 17th October 1827. 

•f Vidi Minute, 86th October 1888. i Vide Cotmdtation, 12th Nov. 1828. 

^ | SC jetton not 1880. 0 Consultation, 18th September 1829. 1 Minute, 14th May 1830. 
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consider the pood of the service has been promoted, at the same time that a very cons!* 
durable saving lias been made, by uniting the pioneers with the suppers and miners. This 
body of men combined form an engineer corps of artificers, sappers and miners, and 
pioneer*, whose different branches will be competent to every duty of that department 
in peace and war. The head-quarters of the engineer corps is fixed at Seroor, where all 
the young officers arriving from Europe will join it, and be well qualified in the prac- 
tical school of instruction for executive duties at out-stations. 


Gun-carriage Department. 

73. In the Gun-carriage department great reductions of expenditure have been carried 
into effect, at the same time that I conceive the establishment of this branch of the Ord- 
nance to be quite equal to the present demand of supply, and it can be promptly in- 
creased on the occurrence of emcigency.* My minute, noted on the margin,'!' exhibits 
very fully the mo lifications of the Ordnance department. These may be stated to form 
a rc-organi/ation of that and the Store departments in all their parts including the dis- 
tribution of arsenals and depot, and of the different establishments connected with them. 
This measure I was only able to propose after a complete personal investigation of the 
details of this branch oi‘ the service, ami by the inspection of every establishment. In 
making this reform I was aided by the officers at the heads of their respective branches of 
the department, and the results will, I trust, be found to be the introduction of more 
prompt and efficient check, a simplification of accounts and establishments, together with 
a considerable reduction of expenditure ; but that reduction will be still greater progres- 
sively ilia i immediately. 


Invalids— Pensioners. 

71. The invalid establishments afforded much scope for modification and retrenchments 
The office of superintendent of invalids was abolished, and also the allowance for office 
establishment drawn by the ndjutant.f This was followed up by a measure of considerable 
economy; § the transfer of the inefficient men of the invalid corps to the pension establish- 
ments, holding out to the latter inducement to settle in their native districts, and engage 
in agriculture. Those that were still fit for ordinary duty were placed in a veteran Bat- 
talion. I) 


Commissariat. 

7.j. From my first arrival in India in 1827, I was aware the Commissariat department 
called for minute investigation, and a considerable reform of its establishment, and I anti- 
cipated great reductions of expenditure might be more beneficially introduced. In prose- 
cution of the reforms made in this branch, the commissary-general was relieved from the 
detail duties at the Presidency. 

76. All branches of the Commissariat, including supplies, labourers, carriage and dooley 
establishments, were reduced to a more economical scale, and great improvements intro- 
duced by a revision of office forms of returns, correspondence, Sic,, simplifying the routine 
of business ;f but in the Minute, referred to in the margin,** my views upon the organiza- 
tion of this department are fully detailed ; and I can now assert that a saving of nearly 80 
per cent, has ueen made upon an average of its whole expenditure. 


Stores and Camp Equipage. 


77. My attention having been called to the general revision in the establishments o# 
stores and camp equipage, Tt reductions were made iffthe number of store artificers, and 
pav to tent ancf store Lascars. Of the respectable classes of syrungs and tyndals, howevWi 



* Minute, 19th October, 1829. f Minute of 21st August 1830. 1 Minute, 8th October 1889. 

§ Minute, 11th October 1829. || Minute, 22d March 1830. 1 Minute, 14th May; 20th Msy; 11th JWMT. 

* •* Minute, 15th July 1829. ft Minute, 22d January 1830. 
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it did not appear expedient to reduce the pay, although the number was lessened; but in 
the whole of the above-mentioned reductions, notwithstanding the saving of expenditure to 
Government, the just clnims of individuals to exemption from reduction, or rewurd from 
Government on account of service or good conduct, have never been sacriliccd to measures 
of economy. 

78. It is impossible in this place to give even an abstract of the modification and changes 
made in the Store department. These were rendered more necessary by the suspension of 
the Military Board. In referring for particulars to my Minute, quoted in the margin, I 
can only affirm, that no subject gave me so much anxiety and personal labour, and I am 
assured it will be found, that in none has that labour been more successfully applied to 
check and diminish expenditure. 

Reduction of Salaries of Office Clerks. 

79. A reduction of 1 5 per cent, was effected on the salaries of clerks in military and 
other offices and establishments. 

Reduction of Remounts , $c. 

80. A reduction of grain to the horses, and of dragoons, cavalry and artillery horses, 
made a saving to Government of 40,000 rupees per annum. The subject had previously 
attracted my attention, and I had long wished to bring that article pf supply to its present 
footing, which is that of the other Presidencies; but erroneous representations that the 
forage generally of this Presidency was inferior had loug prevented this measure being 
carried into effect.* 

81. Another considerable saving has been made in this branch of the army. The charges 
recently made in the remount are now in successful operation. Its principles arc fully 
explained in the Minute, noted on the margin.f The prospective saving cannot be esti- 
mated at less thau thirty per cent, upon this heavy charge. 

Reduction of liutta at Deesa and Bhooj. 

82. Full batta and other field allowances to the troops stationed at Deesa and Bhooj 
was abolished ; but in conformity to the usage in Bengal, the European officers were 
exempted from the operation of this reduction, on the consideration of the greater expense 
of the European articles of consumption with which it was necessary they should 
supply themselves. 

Suspension of the Military Board. 

83. My most serious attention was called to the constitution of the Military Board of 
this establishment.^ That it had been an useful institution there could be no doubt; but 
during the present well understood system of detail, it had become a real source of 
expense, and caused a multiplication of business which I thought would be much more 
effectually transacted by throwing direct responsibility upon the heads of departments, 
and causing them to correspond with Government or the Commander-in-chief. 

84. The functions of the Board hatfe now ceased more than a twelvemonth ; and the 
mauner in which departments conduct their duties, as now laid down, shows the system 
to be generally improved, and that the longer continuance of the Board would have been 
injurious instead of useful. Every good effect that I anticipated in my Minute, noted in 
tbe jnargta, from it« abolition has resulted, and no inconvenience has been found from 
that measure in anv branch of the service ; on the contrary, both efficiency and economy 
have been essentially promoted, while a much more operative check has been placed 
upon public expenditure, and that check is in all cases exempt on emergency upon 
demand, not upon supply. The subject, however, is now before the Court of Directors, 


>. 1 11 Tffip “ 7 " 1 

• SJM M»r 1830. t Q. 0. 4 1st December 1889. 
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who will find in its result full proof of its expediency, and that is fully confirmed by the 
able report lately made to Government of the comparative merits of the Military depart* 
mcnts of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, by Lieutenant-colonel Frederick, from authentic 
materials laid before the Military Commission assembled at Calcutta, of which be was a 
member. 


Stud. 


85. The stud was established by my predecessor on most excellent principles.* It has ' 
had my full support ; and I look forward to its being the means of supplying the army 
with a superior breed of horses at a lower rate of expense than is at present incurred, 
besides its possessing the invaluable recommendation of rendering us independent of a 
foreign market. This was more necessary, as the various expedients resorted to had greatly 
increased the charge of remount; and though this plan lias been improved, and the 
expenses of remount much reduced, it is to its economical and excellent stud this Presi- 
dency must look for its future independence in that valuable military resource, an excel- 
lent breed of horses. The whole annual cost of the excellent establishment is only 20,000 
rupees, ami a greater proportion of that will be defrayed by the sale of colts and fillies 
when only a year old.f 

General State of the Indian Army. 


86. Lord William Bentinck having desired my sentiments on the pay, composition, 
and distribution of the armies of India, with a view to place it upon record, 1 have given 
them very fully, and have recorded them at Bombay. J It contains my opinions upon 
the whole of the subjects on which the Governor-general desires them, but more par- 
ticularly upon the composition and character of our Native armies. This document 
cannot be given in abstract *, but the opiniou I have stated will perhaps be deemed to 
merit attention, as formed by one who, during a period of more than forty years, has 
served with, and commanded troops of all the Presidencies, and been employed iu every 
part of our Indian empire. 

87. I cannbt conclude this part of my subject without pressing upon the attention of 
the authorities in England the early remedy of some of the most serious defects of the 
present system of the Indian army. I cannot too oftcu repeat, that the command of 
corps should be a more desired § station than any stuff appointment, except the head of 
a department ; a certain number of years’ service with a corps should be indispensable 
(prospectively) to the enjoyment of the off-reckonings of the regiment. The brigade 
and line stall’ should be changed with triennial reliefs ; and having passed in the language, 
ns well as having done duty for a certain period with a corps, should be requisite before 
any officer could hold such appointment. To these might be added as a further rule, 
that the commanding officer of a corps was to recommend officially to the Commander- 
in-chief for ail regimental staff, stating in such recommendation the character and quali- 
fication of those whose names lie brought forward as candidates for the vacant appoint- 
ment that his Excellency might decide with full information on the person he deemed 
entitled to a preference. 

88. There is no loss of patronage that could be affected by these arrangements that 

could be regretted by any officer at the head of the Indian army who was desirous of 
promoting its efficiency ; and there is not one proposition I have made in nty Minutes 
to which I have alluded, or that is here stated, that is not in conformity with the Usage 
of His Majesty's army, and in my opinion essential to the efficiency of that of India* * 
— ... ■ — — A t j 


* 3d January 1888. 

t The superintendent hat under hie charge 64 stallions end 60 fine mares belonging to the Government |ind thor*agj 
within this lust year upwards of 000 brood mares expected to havo produce by English nod Arabian horses. M Tbf 
prizes for the best colt, and races at fairs, have proved a great encouragement to breeders. * 

) Letter to Lord Wm. Bentinck. ,, t ’-si 

$ At present excellent officers prefer being paymasters and bolding subordinate stationi ift-tht Cotnin|flMia( jtjiarv 
moots to commanding their regiments. 
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< (4.)— REPLY of the Hon. Mount Stuaiit Elphinstonr, dated 5th August 1832. 
Sir : 

I havk the houoiir to reply to your Letter, dated March 26th, on the State of the Mi- 
litary Force of India. The information required in the two first questions and part of 
the third, will appear from the Returns transmitted by the Indian Government*, and the 
remaining part of the third will be best answered by military officers. 

4. .The last remark applies to the two first heads in the fourth question ; but it is im- 
possible, after having been so long connected with the Bombay army as 1 was, both at 
Bombay and Poona, not to be strongly impressed with the excellent spirit and disposi- 
tion both of men and officers. The fidelity of the sepoys was shown by the behaviour 
of those at Poona when the Peishwa offered large sums of money to induce them to de- 
sert from our service, and at the same time alarmed them for the safely of their families, 
many of which were in his power. 

It does not full within my province to speak of the professional character of the offi- 
cers (except to state that it was always very favourably reported on by the military 
authorities), but with respect to their general spirit I can say, with perfect confidence, 
that no army could be better disposed, or be more free from every thing like discontent 
and insubordination. 

The employment of military men in civil situations had, to a certain degree, an unfa- 
vourable effect, in takiug officers from regimental duty ; I do not mean that the diminu- 
tion of numbers affected the discipline of the regiments, for there were instances of extra 
battalions, as they were called, attaining to the very highest pitch of discipline with only 
a commanding officer and an adjutant. The bad effect would be in throwing more duty 
ou the remaining officers. It would also be felt on service, and likewise when the offi- 
cers were of rank enough to command regiments, in which case, as the officers employed 
in the Civil department were chosen on account of their ability, their absence would 
doubtless be felt in a situation requiring so much steadiness and good sense. 

Most of the other topics in ibis question relate to military detail, but some also are 
connected with general policy. 

The allowances of young officers should be fully sufficient to maintain them in comfort 
without their being involved in debt. More is not desirable, as it is an object that they 
should be formed to frugal habits. For this reason, among other*, the rule that no offi- 
cer should hold a staff appointment until be lias been five years with bis regiment, should 
Be strictly observed. The allowances of the higher ranks should be as liberal tw cir- 
cumstances permit, both injustice to them, and to hold forth something for the juniors 
to look to. 

Every thing that keeps up the weight of senior officers is very advisable, that of regi- 
mental commanding officers in particular. This is more necessary in the Company's 
service than anywhere else, yet it is much less attended to ; besides good allowances to 
the commanding officer, a shareiii the patronage of his regiment, and an open reference 
to him for the character of uuy officer of his corps who was thought ol for the staff, 
wotjjtl propiote this object. 

The Native officers should be taken from the ranks, as at present, and long service 
should be the chief consideration in promoting them. 1 do. not suppose this would be 
recommended on military principles; but, viewing it politically, it seems desirable, as 
occasioning least discontent among the unsuccessful candidates, and giving least chance 
of ambition dr turbulence among those appointed. There should be many different 
grades, that promotion may never stop till the men are worn out, and there should be 
liberal pensions and grants of lund (both from lapsed jageers) to old officers of merit. 
Cottjufirods ofhill-forts, within our own territories, are good rewards; but independent 
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rwthmtd. command or employment, such os gives them confidence in acting without European 
(I.)— Reply of oncers, is not the sort of object they should in general he taught to look to. 

the Hen. ft. Any advantages expected from placing the Indian army directly under the King, 

M. S. Elphinstonc, must, I presume, he confined to the officers ; to the meu it would be a matter of perfect 
6th Aug. 1832, indifference, provided it could be prevented fropi leading to interference with their in- 
terests or prejudices. 

A complete incorporation with the King’s army, and the free admission into sepoy re- 
giments of officers unacquainted with the language or ways of thinking of the natives, 
must, 1 conclude, he considered as quite impracticable. We must, therefore, suppose 
an army in all respects as it is now, but subject to the Commander-in-chief in England, 
or to a department of the Ministry. In that case, if the pride of the officers was for a 
moment flattered by a more immediate connexion with the King, that feeling would 
probably be altered when they discovered that, from a separate service which had a 
reputation and pretensions of its own, and was the sole object of attention to the mili- 
tary department of its government, they even sunk into an inferior branch of another 
artuv, and scarcely known to their Commander-in-chief. Their solid interests would 
gain as little by tbo transfer as their consequence. If there were still to he regiments 
belonging to the King’s European army employed in India, there would then, as now, 
be a difference of interest between the two branches of the service, hut the leaning 
which now is considered to be in favour of the Indian army (in appointments to staff and 
commands), would probably be transferred to the other branch, the members of which 
would have the advantage of acquaintance in England and of claims from service against 
European cnemio. When to this is added the natural disposition of the officers at head 
quarters to introduce more discipline, subordination, and economy into the Indian army, 
and to assimilate it to the other branch of the service, I think it is much to be feared 
that the transfer would introduce greater ami more lasting discontent than has ever been 
experienced yet. Respect for the King’s name might check improprieties of language 
and conduct on ordinary occasions, butln case of extremities (if such a case be possible) 
it would not make the slightest difference; since even now it is perfectly understood 
that mutiny against the Company is rebellion against the King. There would, there- 
fore, be more chance of discontent than there is now, and no more means of restraining 
it. 

An intermediate arrangement, making the distinction between the armies less com- 
plete, and yet imposing some restraint on the indiscriminate admission of officers into 
sepoy regiments, would still be imperfect. The facilities of transfer would probably be 
oftenest employed to the advantage of the superior branch of the service, while the 
restrictions would be insufficient to secure a mutual understanding between the Native 
troops and their officers. 

If the Indian army were under a civil minister, more attention would probably be paid 
to its peculiarities. It would meet with more consideration in questions about batta, 
rise by seniority, and other points which affect it, and not the King’s army, hut it would 
neither be so exclusively protected as by the Court of Directors, nor so effectually kept 
in order as by a purely military authority. 

It would no doubt effectual ly protect the Indian Placers if all the troops, European 
and Native, in India, were permanently formed into one army, and no officers from Eu- 
rope allowed to be employed in it ; but this would increase the provincial spirit already 
complained of, and lessen the tics which now connect that army with their country; 
is not to their holding their commissions from the Company that the peculiarities^ 
character ascribed to" the Indian army have arisen, but from their being placed in a nitr- 
ation to which it is not cosy, in the present state of the world, to find a parallel. . .*■; 

The army in England is completely mixed up with the nation, of which each Indivi- 
dual is hourly reminded that he forms a part. In India the European officers are a dis- . 
tinct community, entirely unconnected with the people among whom they live, .and 

‘ scarcely 
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scarcely ever brought into intercourse with any one beyond their own body. In this 
state ot separation they know that they are in a country held by the '.word, and that the 
sword is in their hands. It is not surprising that in such circumstances some of them 
should assume a tone of independence unusual in other armies, and it is perhaps 
rather to be wondered at that their conduct has, on the whole, been so little insnbor. 
dinate. >- 


I have hitherto assumed that the government is to be under the King a« well as the 
army. The separation of the civil government from the military would probably not 
answer in any country, but least of all in India. The greut problem there hn> always 
been to maintain the subordination of the military power to the civil, and to prevent 
clashing between the governors and commanders-in-chief, lu this we have not always 
been successful, even when both drew their authority front the same source. The sepa- 
ration of the two branches of government, even if it led to no struggles between the 
civil and military chiefs, would soon make the former almost insignificant with Euro- 
peans, and entirely so witli the natives, who can fancy no power unconnected with nnli- 
tary command. If the payment of the troops was to be separated from the patronage 
and the control, every retrenchment would have the character of ail offensive inter- 
ference; and if this were obviated by the Company’s paying a fixed sum to the King, 
still the protection of its subjects from military license, and other points ol duty which 
could never be entirely disjoined from the government of the state, would involve the 
civil authority iu constant disputes will) the military. 

The only remedy would be always to unite the offices of governor and cuiuninnder- 
in- chief, but it would- be no small objection to the plan that it restricted the selection 
for so important a station to the smalt number of general officers who have sufficient 
rank for the military command. 

6. I am not competent to judge of the comparative frugality of the two administra- 
tions in most of the instances specified, but 1 think there wuuld always be a strong ten- 
dency in the King’s government to judge of the reasonableness of allowances and pen- 
sions to Company’s officers by those of His Majesty’s service. This I consider among 
the danger# attending the tnui-lcr, for even if it were sale to reduce Indian allowances, 
it seems to me very far from desirable. The pay of the European officers is not now 
more than sufficient to enable them to maintain their rank among the natives, and 
scarcely sufficient to keep up their connexion with their own country, by the prospect 
of revisiting it iu their old age. 

7. I do not see much effect the settlement of Europeans would hare on the army. The 
sepoys would participate in any effect it had on the other natives. It might afford em- 
ployment to European soldiers worn out in the service, and it might also offer attractions 
to men bhfore they could get their discharge. J do not think it would lead to more mar- 
riages among tnen who remained with their regiments, or that it wAuld have much effect 
on their conduct in other respects. It would probably lead to many marriages among the 
officers, which, with the introduction of the sons of settlers into the army, would weaken 
the tie between it and this country. 

8. The union of the armies of the three Presidencies appears to me very difficult of 
accomplishment. It could not be done without equalizing the allowances. It would pro- 
bably be expensive to raise the inferior rates, and certainly impolitic to bring down the 
higher, Even on the former, plan there would be difficulties in adjusting the advantages 
of the native soldier under the different Presidencies. 

After the change was effected, general and partial arrangements would from time to 
time remove officers from troops composed of one Indian nation to those of another, and 
even if any one language would really render an officer competent for all duties through- 
out aty India, there are still differences of manners in the Natives which it would take 
time.to lgarjip and there are great differences in the ways of commanding them, which 
could -not be removed immediately, even if uniformity were to be wished in the treatment 
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of dissimilar bodies. If the consolidalionwere easy, I do not perceive how it would be 
advantageous. Bombay troops have gone to the Ganges, and Madras troops to Ava, on 
occasions when such exertions were required, and it can never be desirable to make a 
practice of stationing troops far from their own country. A Carnatic man at Delly would 
be completely a foreigner in appearance and language, and would have to alter bis food 
and change many of his habits. This could not be agreeable to the men, and would tend 
to discontent and desertions. They might in time get accustomed to foreign countries, 
and to long absence from their home and friends ; but it has been remarked by Sir 
T. Munro, that the effect of such separations is to render men mere Boldiers, and concen- 
trate all their ideas in their camp. If our danger was from popular insurrections, this 
might be an advantage ; as it is, it seems much more advisable to keep up the soldiers' 
connexion with the people, and bind him to tranquillity and regular authority by as many 
ties as possible. 

It may he intended that each regiment should be composed of a portion of each nation. 
Military men will be the best judges how far this is practicable, especially the mixture 
of Tamili sepoys in the Bengal army. The fact of there being Hindostan sepoys in the 
Bombay army affords a very imperfect solution of the question. 

If troops are not to ho employed in remote countries, what is the object of uniting the 
armies? The equalization of allowances alone (if that were practicable) would remove 
all jealousy between the services, and there can be no disadvantage in the emulation that 
would remain. It is impossible, also, to forget that there have been times when discontent 
existed to an alarming extent in the armies of particular Presidencies. It was surely a 
very fortunate circumstance that those feelings, as well as their causes, were restricted to 
portions of the army, and it cannot be expedient to facilitate the spreading of the infection 
by removing the distinctions which checked it on former occasions. 

Almost all the above observations relate to the manner in which Uw proposed changes 
will affect the officers. Their effects on the sepoys are however of still greater import- 
ance : many of these may be foreseen, and some of them may be guarded against ; but 
as the sepoys are of many different classes, and as they are all liable to be affected by 
circumstances which have no influence on us, it is more difficult to foftn anticipations 
about them than about our countrymen and equals, the officers. The risk of unforeseen 
results applies more strongly to the transfer of the Native army to the King, than to the 
mere consolidation into one body ; and considering that our safety depends entirely on 
that army, and that wc have a precarious hold on it even now, it would appear that we 
should hazard no changes at all, except to remedy obvious evils, and none of a general 
nature without clear and urgent necessity. 

f). Nothing occurs to me in answer to this paragraph, that has not been noticed already. 

Y I have, &c. &c. 

M. Elphinstoxb. 


(5.) — REPLY of Major-General Sir Throphii.us Prutzjubk, K.C.B., dated I7th February 

1832, 

Sir : Upnor, new Rochester, February 3, 1832*v; 

I havr the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 'your letter .of the 25th ult;, itttfc 
mating to me that it is the intention of the Commissioner* for the Affairs of India, 
to propose my being called as a Witness before tbe East-India Committee, In ‘lm 
course of the inquiries which they will probably institute j also requesting liifdrmdtftm 
on certain points connected with the Military establishment of India S' on which Traill 
have groat pleasure to communicate such observations as l have made dudp^Thjt l^r* 
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vice in thBt country, but which must be confined to the Madras establishment, on which 
alone I have been employed. 

I have the honour, &c. 

, -i ■ Theo. Pritzler, Major-General. 
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LETTER from Major-General Pritzlbr to T. Hyde Viluers, Esq., dated U prior, near 

Rochester, February 7, 1832. 

Major-General Sir Theophilus Pritzler presents his compliments to Mr. Villim, and 
with reference to his letter of the Sd inst., will feel particularly obliged by being informed 
when it will be necessary that the replies to the several questions contained in Mr. Vil- 
liers’s letter of the 25th ultimo should arrive at the India Board-office, as. the Major- 
General would wish to give the subject all the consideration that the time will permit. 


LETTER from Mqjor-General Pritzlku to T. Hyde Villiers, Esq., dated (Jptior, near 

Rochester, February 17, 1832. 

Sir; 

With reference to the subject of your letter of the 25th ultimo, 1 have now the honour 
to enclose replies to the several queries therein contained from the India Board (as fur as 
lies in my power), which I have been obliged to make without having reference to any 
returns, but which I trust will be found correct. 

I should recommend the last return of the Madras army, with its distribution, and a 
statement of the rate at which troops and stores have been conveyed to India, to be 
called for; and I am not aware of any other papers which will be useful with reference 
to the questions under reply. 

If 1 have not thoroughly understood any of the questions, and you will explain them 
to me, I shall be happy to give any further information on the subject which I may be 
able to do. 

I shall esteem myself obliged by your informing me that this packet has reached you ; 
and I have the honour, &c. 

Tiieo. Pritzlkk, Major-general. 


REPLIES to Questions put by the India Board to Major-General Sir T. Phitzlkr- 

Q. 1. “ The past and present strength, distribution, and organization of the 
several branches of the Military force of the three Presidencies.” 

The strength of the Madras army (for of that only I can speak) lias varied according 
to the political changes which have taken plaee as well in India ns in Europe, and its 
distribution has varied in the like manner Rs present strength is not greater than is 
required for the presemtidn of internal peace, for the protection of its frontier, and to 
allow a small disposable force, vyith which it must always be provided, because, from its 
extent, of, coast, embarkations, fere easily effected from it, and the Madras sepoys 
have upon all, occasions shown no reluctance to be embarked ; and whenever they nave 
been employed beyond the sea, they have invariably performed tbeir duty with much 
zeal and cheerfulness. . 

■ The Native part of the Madras army consists of four troops of horse artillery, one bat- 
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talion of foot artillery,* eight regiments of cavalry, t (each six troops), fifty-two regiments 
of infautry (each eight companies), and two battalions of pioneers,'' besides one regiment 
of Europeans (divided into two wings), and four troops and two battalions of European 
artillery. 

This army is formed into five divisions, and}: three subsidiary fifrees, besides the garri- 
son of l’enang, Moulmaih, &c. The*southet*n division, with it#' head-quarters at Trichi- 
nopoly, has to protect all our southern provinces (in which there is a dense population) 
from Pondicherry down to Cape Corntorin ; it i« also required as a cheek on the Travan- 
core and Tanjore Rajahs, and on the French and Danish settlements of Pondicherry and 
Tranquebar. 

The centre division (with its head-quarterA at St. Thomas’s Mount) has the protection 
of the Presidency, and that part of the Carnatic between the southern division and the 
(i hauls. 


The Mysore division (with its head-quarters at Bangalore) is composed of the Mysore 
subsidiary force and other troops; it occupies the country formerly under the dominion of 
Tippoo, and furnishes garrisons for the provinces of Malabar and Cnnara, from the Tra- 
vancore country as far north as Goa. 

The northern division (w ith its head-quarters at Vizagapatani) protects the country on 
the eastern coast, front the centre division up to the Bengal territory of Cuttack. 

The division of the Ceded Districts § occupies that country ceded to the Company by 
the Niznin, between the Mysore territory and the Tombaudru river, and, with the Mysore 
division, requires to have a disposable force ready at all times to pass that river, to act 
either in the southern Mahratta country, or in the southern part of the Nizam’s territory, 
should it be required. 

The Hydrabad subsidiary force is stutioned principally in the vicinity of that city and at 
Jaiilnali, with ils head-quarters at Hydrabad, and the Nagpore subsidiary force is sta- 
tioned in that territory, with its head-quarters at Kamptu, between the Bombay and 
Bengal territory, and requires to he always in a very effective state, because, in case of 
any commotion in the ntughhouring Native states, ils services would be instantly required, 
and it is too distant from cither Presidency speedily to receive support. 

The five divisions are commanded by general officers, the Hydrabad and Nngpore sub- 
sidiary forces by colonels. 

Two regiments oi’Nntive cavalry are with the Hydrabad subsidiary force (one stationed 
at Jatilnah and one sit Hydrabad), two are stationed in the centre division at Arcot, and 
one in each of the other divisions, and subsidiary forces, with the exception of the northern 
division. An adequate proportion of artillery is placed with each division, and the head- 
quarters of that arm is established at St. Thomas’s Mount, within a lew miles of the 
Presidency. 

The King’s regiment of dragoons (the 13th) is stationed at Bangalore, and the eight 
regiments of infantry at Fort St. George, Arnee, Trichinopoly, Bangalore, Cannnnore, 
Bellary, Hydrabad, and Moulmain. 

The Company’s European regiment is divided betwfto^Masulipatam and Kamptu. 

The situation of the Madras army, by conquest and 'Other events, has been materially 
altered within the last ten or twelve years, and therefore has required to be organised 
accordingly. 


* Ofltrured from the other two battalions. ’ 'X 

t Including the body-guard at Madras, which duty would pouaiply be better performed, and at Jm expense, ¥ya 
squadron of cavalry from Arcot, and a brigade of gum from St. Thomas's Mount, to be relieved every three months. „ 

| The Travancore force being abolished. 

$ Head-quarters at Bellury. 
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When the Madras frontier was constantly threatened by hordes of Mahrattn horse, 
cavalry and horse artillery were the arins most in requisition ; hut now that the Rental 
and Bombay armies nearly cover the Madras frontier, in the event of a continental war jn 
India the Madras army wtjuld probably be required to do little more (alter giving its dis- 
posable force tor the field) than to occupy the positions the armies of the other Presi- 
dencies now occupy, in order to relieve them for service, either in the north-west or north- 
east ; but in case of an Eurppeuu war, or service beyond sea, it is that the Madras army 
would be particularly called into action, because its territory has a great extent of coast 
to defend, and because its sepoys have less objection to be embarked than those of Bengal, 
and care less for being removed from their native country. 

Taking these circumstances into consideration, the Madras army requires a larger pro- 
portion of Europeans than either of the other Presidencies, particularly foot artillery, and 
perhaps a less proportion of horse artillery and cavalry tlmn Bengal. The horse artillery 
has been recently reduced in some degree, and the Native cavalry has been placed on as 
low an establishment as the service will admit ; the Native infantry has also recently 
been reduced from ten to eight companies per regiment. 
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Q. 2. “The same as to the Staff and Subsidiary departments.” 

The staff of the Madras army consists of a lieutenant-general commanding, two King’s 
and three Company’s general officers, who have charge of the several divisions of the 
army: at head-quarters there is an adjutant-general, quartermaster-general, commissary- 
general, judge-advocate gencrai, with their deputies and usual assistants, and a Persian 
interpreter; and the medical establishment is regulated by a Board. 

With each division and subsidiary force is a deputy assistant adjutant-general, a deputy 
assistant quartermaster-general, a deputy judgc-advocate-gcncral, an assistant-commissary, 
a superintending surgeon, a commissary of stores, a paymaster, and a superintending 
engineer. 

The principal stations’* are commanded by colonels or lieutenant-colonels, who are 
assisted by a major of brigade or fort-adjutant, and a chaplain is fixed at each of these 
stations. 

In addition to the above, there is at Madras a King’s staff, consisting of one deputy 
adjutant-general, one deputy quartermastei -general, one deputy inspector of hospitals, 
one major of brigade, and there was a deputy judge advocate-general, which has recently 
been discontinued by orders from the Supreme Government. 

The staff of the Madras army has in general been tolerably officered. 

The Quartermaster- general’s department require* to be composed ot more scientific 
men than at present ; and officers to fill some of the other staft situations have been 
selected more with a view to benefit individuals than the service, which mu-t ever be the 
case unless the selection be confined to officers of particular qualifications, talent, and 
service : for instance, the major of brigade being taken from officers who have held regi- 
mental staff appointments, the deputy assistant adjutant-generals from officers who have 
been employed as majors of brigade, Ac., and the quartermaster- general s department 
solely from officers who are scientifically qualified ; but no rule can be made positive 
without checking enterprise and excluding talent. 

The Medical establishment has been 1 much Improved of late, and vyould be much 
more, improved if the officers composing it underwent the same examination on pro- 
motion as those in the King’s army. 

The Engineer department has been wonderfully improved since, the officers appointed 
to it have studied under Colonel Paisley at Chutham, and will soon be very efficient. 

V Great 


• g»mp*i. , Hydrabad, Jaulnah, Bellary, Maiulipatam, Bangalore, Cannanore, A root, Tricliliiopofy, Fort St. 
George. 
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Great pains have been taken by the late Commander-in-chief at Madras to qualify 
officers for the situation of judge-advocate, which was much required, and his exertions 
have been attended with success. 

Commanding officers of corps have not sufficient weight in'the selection of their regi- 
mental staff, and consequently some very ineligible officers have been appointed adju- 
tants and quartermasters of regiments* to the exclusion of more efficient young officers 
in the corps. 

Q. 3. “ The amount of force ordinarily embodied in different quarters, with re- 
ference to the probable occasion of their services against foreign or domestic 
disturbers of the peace, each arm being' Considered separately; and the different 
portions of our Indian empire which are distinguished by marked characteristics 
being udverted to in their order, with reference to their mutual independence.” 

This has been answered generally in reply the first. The detailed strength of each 
division can only be obtained by calling for the last return of the Madras army, with 
its distribution. 

Q. 4. “ The constitution of the several branches of the army, with reference to 
its experienced and probable effect.” 

1st. “On the efficiency of our military force.” 

The Madras army in general is, in my opinion, as efficient as the material of which it 
is composed will admit. It has in all wars, whether at home or abroad, invariably beeu 
employed, and has always acquitted itself with the greatest credit ; but it has generally 
been ill-supplied with European regimental officers "in the field, owing to the very large 
proportion required on the stall', the whole of which is furnished from the Company’s 
troops, except what is termed the King’s staff at Madras. 

The Native infantry is in the highest possible state of discipline, and cannot, in iny 
opinion, be improved. 

The cavalry is in good order, although there is room for improvement in that arm, 
but I have always doubted the expediency of the Company having any European in- 
fantry, because officers educated entirely with Natives arc not likely to succeed in the 
management of Europeans, particularly when not composed of the best material ; and 
officers brought up in these corps arc ill-suited to command sepoy regiments afterwards, 
which they do. 

The horse artillery is in excellent order, but still more numerous than can now be 
required. With the Madras army at one period it consisted of eight troops (four 
European and four Native), with sixty-four guns. I believe it has recently very wisely 
been reduced to thirty-two guns, and if a further reduction of the Native part of it to 
twenty-four guns were made, I think it would be equal to all the demands which can 
be made upon it, if properly distributed, particularly if a proportion of foot artillerymen 
were always trained to mounted duties, by which, in case of emergency, it could be 
augmented. 

The European foot artillery is in as good order as the description of men of which it 
has hitherto been composed, and the scarcity of officers, will admit ; but a number of the 
most experienced of the latter are employed as commissaries of stores,* and the largjg 
proportion witli the Native horse ana foot artillery left but few, and those the least 
efficient, for this most valuable arm, which should be augmented. .• • 

The recruits lately sent out have been excellent, jind by reduction in the horse artlH&nf 
it will be better officered in future, though not sufficiently. 1 have always doubted this 
expediency of Native artillery, because I do not think thev have or ever will bCCoibte 
very efficient, and still more the policy of making them so ii it were * practicable. ?' 

The 


* Available for which duty there are somo very valuable warranUofflcen. 



